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The  changing  status 
of  Balearic  Shearwater 
in  northwest  European 
waters 

Russell  B.  Wynn  and  Pierre  Yesou 

ABSTRACT  Sightings  data  collated  from  the  European  Atlantic  coastline  reveal  a 
recent  change  in  the  post-breeding  distribution  of  the  Balearic  Shearwater 
Puffinus  mauretanicus , and  provide  evidence  for  a progressive  northwards  shift  in 
dispersal  patterns.  Numbers  recorded  in  the  traditional  post-breeding  quarters, 
centred  on  the  French  Biscay  coast,  have  declined  since  the  mid  1990s  and  now 
show  marked  inter-annual  variability.  In  contrast,  numbers  recorded  from 
northwest  European  coastlines  have  increased  since  the  mid  1 990s,  the 
majority  being  seen  along  the  coasts  of  northern  France  and  southwest  Britain, 
with  smaller  numbers  north  to  southern  Scandinavia.Although  variability  in 
observer  effort  may  have  contributed  to  the  observed  increase  in  northwest 
Europe,  the  spatial  and  temporal  consistency  of  the  data  suggests  that  the  trend 
is  real.  Large  numbers  of  this  Critically  Endangered  seabird  are  now  spending 
part  of  the  year  in  British  and  Irish  waters;  this  paper  highlights  the  need  for 
future  effort-based  surveys  across  the  species’  non-breeding  range,  and  will 
provide  a baseline  for  conservation  measures  in  northwest  European  coastal 
regions,  where  large  concentrations  now  occur  regularly. 


The  Balearic  Shearwater  Puffinus  maure- 
tanicus is  one  of  the  world’s  most  endan- 
gered seabirds  (Oro  et  al.  2004;  IUCN 
2006).  It  is  a regular  visitor  in  varying  numbers 
to  west  European  (Atlantic)  inshore  waters 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  most  com- 
monly seen  off  Iberia,  France  and  the  south- 
western coasts  of  Britain  & Ireland  during  its 
post-breeding  dispersal.  The  species  is  gregar- 
ious and  found  predominantly  in  inshore 
waters,  the  main  food  source  being  small 
shoaling  fish,  such  as  Sardines  Sardina 
pilchardus  and  Anchovies  Engraulis  encrasi- 
cholus,  obtained  largely  through  plunge-diving 
(Le  Mao  & Yesou  1993;  Arcos  et  al.  2000; 
Mayol-Serra  et  al.  2000).  Trawler  discards  are 
also  an  important  food  source  (Arcos  & Oro 


2002;  Yesou  2003). 

Although  the  species  has  attracted  the 
interest  of  taxonomists  and  conservationists  in 
recent  years,  there  are,  as  yet,  no  comprehensive 
studies  documenting  the  numbers  reaching 
northwest  European  waters  (note  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  ‘northwest  Europe’  is 
defined  as  the  area  north  of  48°N,  roughly  coin- 
ciding with  the  northern  margin  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay;  fig.  1).  An  assessment  of  temporal  and 
spatial  trends  away  from  the  breeding  grounds 
is  crucial  when  considering  whether  'at  sea’ 
factors,  e.g.  increasing  sea-surface  temperatures 
and  changing  fishing  practices,  are  contributing 
to  the  species’  apparent  population  decline  (see 
below).  Consequently,  in  this  study  we  have 
attempted  to  assimilate  the  available  data  on  the 
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species’  status  in  northwest  European  waters,  to 
assess  whether  there  has  been  any  change  in  dis- 
persal pattern  and  the  number  of  birds 
involved.  These  data  are  compared  with  those 
from  elsewhere  in  the  species’  non-breeding 
range  and  are  intended  to  provide  a baseline  for 
future  conservation-based  surveys  and  studies. 

Taxonomic  status 

The  taxonomic  history  of  the  species  is 
complex.  In  Britain,  the  first  major  step  was  a 
split  from  Manx  Shearwater  P.  pumnus  in  1991 
when,  following  a proposal  by  Bourne  et  al. 
( 1988),  it  became  known  as  the  western  race  of 
Mediterranean  Shearwater  P.  yelkouan.  Then,  a 
decade  later,  a further  split  led  to  recognition  of 
Balearic  Shearwater  P.  mauretanicus  and  Yel- 
kouan Shearwater  P.  yelkouan  as  separate 
species  (Sangster  et  al.  2002).  Although  Balearic 
Shearwater  is  presently  listed  at  species  level  in 
most  national  and  international  avifaunas, 
uncertainties  over  its  true  taxonomic  status 
remain.  For  example,  recent  studies  have  shown 
that  some  birds  breeding  in 
Menorca  resemble  yelkouan  in 
plumage  pattern  but  are  interme- 
diate between  mauretanicus  and 
yelkouan  in  terms  of  both  bio- 
metrics (Ruiz  & Marti  2004)  and 
genetics  (Genovart  et  al.  2005, 

2007).  The  field  identification  of 
Manx,  Balearic  and  Yelkouan 
Shearwaters  has  been  covered 
previously  in  detail  and  will  not 
be  discussed  here  (see,  for 
example,  Yesou  et  al.  1990, 

Hobbs  2003,  Gutierrez  2004, 

Holmstrom  2005). 


Breeding  and  population  trends 

Balearic  Shearwaters  breed  exclu- 
sively on  the  Balearic  Islands,  in 
the  western  Mediterranean,  the 
breeding  season  being  between 
February  and  (une.  Post- 
breeding dispersal  into  Atlantic 
waters  occurs  from  late  May 
onwards  (fig.  1),  with  a return 
to  the  Mediterranean  (to 
wintering  grounds  off  the  coast 
of  northeast  Spain)  between  Sep- 
tember and  November  (Mayol- 
Serra  et  al.  2000;  Ruiz  & Marti 
2004).  This  post-breeding  dis- 


persal involves  mostly  non-breeding  immatures 
and  newly  fledged  juveniles;  birds  do  not  breed 
until  at  least  their  third  year  (Aguilar  1999;  Oro 
et  al.  2004).  Most  Balearic  Shearwaters  undergo 
a full  post-breeding  moult  between  April  and 
October,  occasionally  November  (Yesou  1986; 
Mourino  et  al.  2003;  Sandoval  2005),  approxi- 
mately coinciding  with  their  presence  in 
Atlantic  waters. 

Recent  estimates  of  the  breeding  population 
have  varied:  1,300-2,800  pairs  in  1984  (J.  Mayol 
per  J.  Muntaner  in  litt.)-,  c.  2,100-4,500  pairs 
between  1991  and  1999  (Ruiz  & Marti  2004); 
1,750-2,125  pairs  in  2001  (Ruiz  & Marti  2004) 
and  2,000-2,400  pairs  in  2005  (Rodriguez- 
Molina  & McMinn-Grive  2005).  Although  the 
estimates  show  no  obvious  trend  over  the  last 
two  decades,  the  breeding  range  has  contracted 
and  numbers  at  long-term  monitoring  sites  have 
clearly  declined  (Rodriguez-Molina  & McMinn- 
Grive  2005).  A sharp  drop  in  the  numbers  win- 
tering off  northeast  Spain  has  also  been  noted  in 
recent  years,  with  10,000-1 1,000  birds  recorded 
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Fig.  I . Map  showing  post-breeding  dispersal  range  of  Balearic 
Shearwaters  Puffinus  mauretanicus.  Bold  lines  delimit  the  core  range 
(Mayol-Serra  et  al.  2000);  dashed  lines  show  extended  range  in 
northwest  European  waters  (Yesou  2003;  this  study). 
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161.  Balearic  Shearwater  Puffinus  mauretanicus,  Lyme  Bay,  Dorset,  July  2006. 


each  winter  in  the  early  1990s  (Gutierrez  & 
Figuerola  1995)  halving  to  a peak  count  of  c. 
5,000  during  the  winter  of  2002/03  (Gutierrez 

2003) .  A similar  decline  has  been  observed  in 
traditional  post-breeding  concentrations  in  the 
coastal  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the 
8,000-10,000  recorded  annually  off  southwest 
France  in  the  1980s  (Yesou  1986,  2003)  having 
dropped  to  no  more  than  half  this  number 
during  census  work  in  1999/2000  (Yesou  2003). 
The  total  world  population  is  currently  believed 
to  be  in  the  region  of  just  10,000  individuals 
(Rodriguez-Molina  & McMinn-Grive  2005)  and 
it  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  species  could 
become  virtually  extinct  by  2040  (Oro  et  al. 

2004) .  However,  there  are  clearly  still  many 
uncertainties  surrounding  existing  population 
estimates.  As  with  all  nocturnal,  cave-nesting 
species,  breeding  numbers  are  difficult  to  assess 
accurately.  In  addition,  the  species  is  apparently 
prone  to  changing  its  favoured  non-breeding 
quarters  over  relatively  short  periods  of  time, 
probably  in  response  to  fluctuating  prey  densi- 
ties (Mayol-Serra  et  al.  2000). 

The  species’  apparent  decline  is  thought  to 
be  due  to  the  low  adult  survival  rate,  which  is  in 
turn  related  to  disturbance  by  humans  and  pre- 
dation by  introduced  mammals  on  the  breeding 
grounds,  together  with  a lack  of  food  resources 
and  accidental  bycatch  in  long-lines  at  sea 
(Aguilar  1999;  Oro  et  al.  2004).  Unsurprisingly, 
given  the  above  statistics,  the  Balearic  Shear- 


water has  recently  been  categorised  as  ‘Critically 
Endangered’  on  the  IUCN  Red  List  (IUCN 
2006). 

Data  collection 

Land-based  sightings  of  Balearic  Shearwater, 
covering  the  period  1980-2003,  were  obtained 
from  nine  countries  along  the  northwest  Euro- 
pean coastline  (north  of  48°N).  Records  were 
obtained  mostly  via  the  relevant  national  or 
local  ornithological  records  committee  and  in 
many  cases  these  records  have  been  peer- 
reviewed  before  acceptance.  Records  which  had 
not  been  through  an  assessment  procedure  were 
screened  and  any  for  which  the  identification 
was  in  doubt  were  removed.  In  addition,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  effects  of 
obvious  duplication  between  sites,  particularly 
where  records  were  received  from  closely  spaced 
locations  on  the  same  date. 

There  has  never  been  any  effort-based 
survey  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  in  northeast 
Atlantic  waters.  As  a consequence,  the  data 
utilised  in  this  study  are  likely  to  be  affected  by 
some  degree  of  observer  bias.  Factors  which 
may  introduce  such  bias  include:  variation  in 
observer  effort  and  identification  skills;  a 
greater  awareness  of  or  interest  in  the  species 
following  its  elevation  to  species  status;  and  the 
improvement  of  optical  equipment.  Such 
factors  are  obviously  difficult  to  quantify. 
However,  after  initial  screening  and  analysis  of 
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— Dungeness  Portland  ■ Cape  Clear 


Fig.  2.  Numbers  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  Puffinus  mauretanicus  recorded  at 
Dungeness  (Kent),  Portland  (Dorset)  and  Cape  Clear  (Co.  Cork)  Bird 
Observatories  during  1980-2003.  Note  that  a logarithmic  scale  has  been  used 
on  this  plot  to  enable  the  time-series  data  for  the  three  observatories  to 
be  plotted  together  and  the  trends  at  each  site  to  be  compared. 


the  data,  it  became 
clear  that  the  spatial 
and  temporal  consis- 
tency of  the  results 
was  high.  Data  from 
sites  where  experi- 
enced seawatchers 
have  been  recording 
seabirds  for  many 
years  are  especially 
valuable,  and  records 
from  three  such  sites, 
the  bird  observa- 
tories at  Dungeness 
(Kent),  Portland 
( Dorset)  and  Cape 
Clear  (Co.  Cork),  are 
presented  in  fig.  2. 

Data  from  Portland 
and  Dungeness  are  broadly  comparable  with 
the  overall  British  and  Irish  trend,  although 
Cape  Clear  shows  a peak  in  the  early  1990s  and 
subsequent  decline. 

Status  in  Britain  & Ireland:  pre- 1 980 

Although  records  prior  to  1980  are  generally 
patchy  and  incomplete,  useful  insights  may  be 
gained  from  sites  such  as  Portland  Bill  and  Cape 
Clear,  where  Balearic  Shearwaters  have  been 
identified  and  recorded  for  several  decades.  At 
both  locations,  numbers  generally  remained  at  a 
low  level  prior  to  1980  (average  annual  totals  of 
<150  at  Portland  and  <30  at  Cape  Clear)  with 
no  overall  trend,  although  there  have  been  peri- 
odic influxes.  For  example,  between  1958  and 
1961  several  hundred  birds  per  year  were 
recorded  at  Portland  (exact  numbers  are  hard 
to  quantify  as  most  birds  were  apparently 
undertaking  local  feeding  movements  and  were 
counted  repeatedly  on  successive  days).  The 
largest  numbers  were  seen  between  August  and 
October  in  1960,  with  a peak  day-count  of  229 
on  3rd  October.  This  influx  was  not  noted  else- 
where, although  records  for  this  period  are 
sparse.  A further  influx,  between  1977  and 
1980,  was  also  noted  at  Portland,  and  to  a lesser 
extent  in  west  Cornwall  and  at  Cape  Clear.  At 
Portland,  numbers  peaked  in  1978,  between 
June  and  October,  peak  day-counts  being  450 
on  5th  August  and  618  on  9th  August.  Again,  it 
is  not  possible  to  calculate  an  accurate  annual 
total  because  of  birds  lingering  offshore  for 
several  days.  These  short-lived  influxes  may 
have  been  related  to  unusual  climatic  events. 


For  example,  the  1978  influx  coincided  with 
unusually  low  sea-surface  temperatures 
throughout  western  Europe  that  year,  tempera- 
tures in  the  western  Mediterranean  Sea  during 
summer  1978  being  more  than  1°C  below  the 
1949-2001  summer  average. 

Status  in  Britain  & Ireland:  1980-2003 

Data  for  the  Balearic  Shearwater  are  available 
from  across  Britain  8c  Ireland  for  much  of  this 
period,  allowing  a detailed  analysis  of  trends  in 
abundance  and  distribution.  Although  Irish  and 
Welsh  data  for  1980-89  are  incomplete,  it  is 
unlikely  that,  even  when  combined,  they  would 
contribute  more  than  a further  20%  (c.  60 
birds)  per  year  on  average  to  the  annual  total 
during  this  period.  This  assumption  is  based 
upon  data  from  1990  onwards  and  is  supported 
by  long-term  data  from  Cape  Clear  Bird  Obser- 
vatory. 

Between  1980  and  1989,  numbers  of  Balearic 
Shearwaters  recorded  in  British  and  Irish  waters 
remained  consistently  low  (fig.  3),  with  an 
average  of  318  birds  reported  per  year.  Since 
1990,  however,  the  species  has  shown  a clear 
and  dramatic  increase,  especially  since  the  mid 
1990s  (fig.  3).  During  1990-94  an  average  of 
820  per  year  was  recorded;  numbers  then 
doubled  again  to  an  average  of  1,827  per  year 
between  1995  and  1999  and  1,961  per  year 
between  2000  and  2003.  The  peak  year  was 
2001,  when  no  fewer  than  3,474  were  recorded. 
The  overall  upward  trend  is  characterised  by 
marked  inter-annual  variability.  For  example, 
the  peak  year  of  2001  is  set  against  relatively 
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Fig.  3.  Numbers  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  Puffinus  mauretanicu s reported  in 
Britain  & Ireland,  1980-2003. 


Ireland 


SE  England 


E England 


Scotland 


Fig.  4.  Distribution  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  Puffinus  mauretanicus  by  region 
in  Britain  & Ireland,  1990-2003. 


poor  years  in  both  2000  and  2002,  with  annual 
totals  of  846  and  1,187  respectively  (fig.  3). 

The  distribution  of  Balearic  Shearwater 
records  in  Britain  & Ireland  is  heavily  biased 
towards  the  southwest  (fig.  4),  as  might  be 
expected  for  a southern  European  species.  The 
following  accounts  outline  the  species’  temporal 
and  spatial  distribution  in  more  detail. 

Southwest  England 

Between  1990  and  2003,  an  average  of  70%  of 
the  Balearic  Shearwaters  recorded  annually  in 
Britain  & Ireland  came  from  this  region  (fig.  4). 
The  majority  were  seen  off  Cornwall  (about 
35%  of  the  total),  followed  by  Dorset  (18%)  and 
Devon  (16%).  Between  1980  and  1989,  the 


numbers  reported 
from  southwest 
England  averaged 
about  250  per  year, 
but  showed  no  clear 
trend  (fig.  5). 
Between  1990  and 
2003,  however, 
numbers  increased 
dramatically,  particu- 
larly from  1996 
onwards,  peaking  at 
2,661  in  2001.  This 
overall  pattern  of 
increasing  numbers  is 
consistently  reflected 
at  a county  level,  as  is  the 
marked  inter-annual  variability 
(fig.  5),  and  also  by  the  data 
from  Portland  Bill  (see  above). 

The  key  sites  in  the  region 
are  all  well-known  headlands 
favoured  by  seawatchers.  These 
include  Porthgwarra,  Pendeen 
and  St  Ives  (Cornwall),  Hope’s 
Nose,  Berry  Head  and  Prawle 
Point  (Devon),  as  well  as  Port- 
land. Birds  have  been  recorded 
in  all  months,  but  the  vast 
majority  occur  between  luly 
and  October.  For  example, 
records  from  Cornwall  for 
1971  to  2003  reveal  that  92% 
were  noted  in  these  four 
months,  most  in  August  (32%) 
and  September  (29%).  Only 
3%  of  records  fell  between 
December  and  May,  coinciding 
with  the  birds’  gradual  return  to  the  breeding 
grounds.  Peak  counts  include  150+  lingering  off 
Berry  Head  on  31st  July  2001,  and  78  there  on 
7th  September  1998;  123  at  Porthgwarra  on 
10th  August  1996  and  85  there  on  21st  July 
2001;  and  85  off  Portland  Bill  on  29th  July  1998 
and  up  to  90  lingering  offshore  there  in  late  July 
2001. 

Relatively  few  are  seen  from  the  Isles  of 
Scilly,  where  the  peak  annual  total  of  66  was 
recorded  in  1999.  However,  it  is  notable  that 
small  numbers  are  recorded  sporadically  in  July 
and  August  associating  with  the  Manx  Shear- 
water colony  on  Annet.  Very  few  seem  to  pene- 
trate far  up  the  Bristol  Channel,  just  1 1 being 
recorded  from  Somerset  up  to  2003. 
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Fig.  5.  Numbers  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  Puffinus  mauretanicus  reported  in 
southwest  England,  1980-2003. 


■ Wales  “ 1 — Ireland 


Fig.  6.  Numbers  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  Puffinus  mauretanicus  reported  in 
Wales  and  Ireland,  1988-2003. 


Wales 

The  Welsh  coast  is 
the  second  most 
important  region  for 
Balearic  Shearwaters 
in  Britain  & Ireland, 
accounting  for  an 
average  of  13%  (but 
up  to  35%,  in  1990) 
of  the  annual  total 
between  1990  and 
2003  (fig. 
numbers 

between  1988  and 
2002  show  a slight 
increase  (fig.  6),  with 
successive  five-year 
means  of  107 
(1988-92),  150 

(1993-97)  and  224 
(1998-2002)  and  a 
record  influx  (of  773) 
in  2003. 

The  key  site  has 
traditionally  been 
Strumble  Head,  in 
Pembrokeshire  (and 
Pembrokeshire  tends 
to  account  for 
around  80%  of  the 
Welsh  annual  total), 
but  significant 
counts  have  also  been 
made  farther  north,  from  Bardsey  (Caernarfon- 
shire) and  Point  Lynas  (Anglesey).  Most 
Balearic  Shearwaters  at  Strumble  Head  occur 
between  mid  July  and  early  November  and 
usually  involve  birds  associating  with  feeding 
movements  of  Manx  Shearwaters.  There  is  a 
scattering  of  winter  records,  apparently  related 
i to  displacement  during  strong  southwest  gales. 

Prior  to  the  major  influx  in  2003,  the  peak 
day-count  was  36  off  Strumble  Head,  on  2nd 
| October  1999.  During  2003,  unprecedented 
numbers  lingered  off  the  Glamorgan  coast 
- between  Port  Eynon  Point  and  Rhossili,  mainly 
between  18th  August  and  20th  September, 
peaking  at  250  on  3rd  September.  Significant 
counts  were  also  reported  from  Anglesey  later 
in  the  autumn,  where  there  was  a peak  of  32  off 
Point  Lynas  on  3rd  October. 

Ireland 

On  average,  7%  of  Balearic  Shearwaters 


recorded  from  1990  to  2003  were  in  Irish  waters 
(fig.  4),  though  Ireland’s  share  of  the  total 
peaked  at  19%  in  1990  (cf.  Wales).  Although  the 
overall  Irish  totals  do  not  extend  back  beyond 
1990,  there  is  no  obvious  trend  in  numbers 
through  the  period  1990-2003  (fig.  6),  in  con- 
trast to  the  situation  in  Wales  and  England. 

The  majority  are  seen  between  July  and 
October,  and  small  numbers  occur  between 
November  and  February.  The  pattern  observed 
during  the  peak  year  of  1990  was  typical,  there 
being  a total  of  149  recorded  between  16th  June 
and  28th  September,  of  which  118  were  seen 
from  Cape  Clear.  Away  from  Cape  Clear, 
Balearic  Shearwaters  are  recorded  regularly 
from  other  headlands  in  southern  Ireland, 
including  Carnsore  Point  (Co.  Wexford),  Galley 
Head  (Co.  Cork),  Brandon  Point  (Co.  Kerry) 
and  Bridges  of  Ross  (Co.  Clare).  Small  numbers 
are  also  seen  off  Northern  Ireland,  particularly 
in  the  North  Channel. 
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Fig.  7.  Numbers  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  Puffinus  mauretanicus  reported  in 
southeast  England,  1 980-2003. 


Fig.  8.  Numbers  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  Puffinus  mauretanicus  reported  in 
east  England,  1980-2003. 


Southeast  England 

On  average,  around  3%  of  the  annual  total 
between  1990  and  2003  was  seen  from  the  well- 
watched  coastline  of  southeast  England  (fig.  4), 
the  figures  varying  between  a peak  of  12%  in 
2001  and  <1%  in  several  other  years.  Although 
the  numbers  recorded  are  small,  they  have 
clearly  increased  since  the  mid  1990s,  both  in 
the  region  as  a whole,  and  at  Dungeness,  which 
is  an  important  site  in  terms  of  consistency  of 
effort  (figs.  2 and  7).  An  average  of  nine  per 
year  in  1980-89  increased  to  32  per  year  in 
1990-99.  In  2001,  up  to  418  were  recorded; 
these  are  unprecedented  numbers,  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that,  in  Hampshire,  Sussex  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  more  were  recorded  in  2001  than  in 
all  previous  years  combined.  Records  are  spread 
fairly  evenly  across  the  region,  and  show  no 
obvious  geographical  pattern. 

East  England 

The  long  stretch  of  coast  between  Essex  and 


Northumberland  was 
responsible  for  6% 
on  average  of  the 
annual  British  and 
Irish  total  between 
1990  and  2003  (fig. 

4),  but  made  up  14% 
of  that  total  in  1995. 
An  average  of  34  per 
year  in  1980-89 
doubled  to  69  per 
year  in  1990-99  (fig. 
8).  From  2000  to 
2003,  the  average 
rose  again  to  91  per 
year,  and  there  was  a 
moderate  influx  of 
101  in  2001  (cf. 
southeast  England). 

In  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Cleveland  and 
Northumberland 
(four  of  the  six  coun- 
ties from  which  data 
were  received),  the 
peak  years  were 
either  2002  or  2003. 

The  majority  have 
been  seen  from 
Norfolk  and  York- 
shire, and  surpris- 
ingly few  off  Essex 
(nine  up  to  2003)  and  Suffolk  (27  up  to  2003). 
Nearly  all  records  fall  between  June  and 
October,  peaking  in  August  and  September, 
together  with  a small  number  of  winter  records. 
The  main  site  is  Flamborough  Head  (East  York- 
shire); a total  of  722  Balearic  Shearwaters  was 
recorded  there  between  1976  and  2000, 
numbers  peaking  annually  in  August  (44%)  and 
September  (33%),  but  falling  to  <5%  in  the 
period  from  November  to  June. 

Northwest  England 

Only  eleven  were  recorded  in  Cumbria  and 
Lancashire  up  to  2003,  the  majority  between  j 
July  and  September. 

Scotland 

Balearic  Shearwater  is  still  a rare  bird  in  Scot- 
land, which  accounted  for  just  2%  on  average  of 
the  British  8c  Irish  annual  total  between  1990 
and  2002  (fig.  4).  Although  the  numbers 
involved  are  small,  they  have  increased  since  the 
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Fig.  9.  Numbers  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  Puffmus  mauretanicus  reported  in 
Scotland,  1980-2003. 


Fig.  10.  Numbers  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  Puffmus  mauretanicus  reported  in 
The  Netherlands,  1980-2003. 


mid  1990s  (fig.  9).  An 
average  of  about 
seven  per  year  in 
1980-89  increased  to 
25  per  year  in 
1990-99,  and  rose  to 
a peak  of  58  in  2003. 
Most  are  seen 
between  August  and 
October,  with  a few 
summer  and  winter 
records. 

The  majority  are 
seen  off  southwest 
Scotland,  particularly 
Ayrshire  and  Argyll, 
but  small  numbers 
are  reported  regularly 
off  the  Outer 
Hebrides  and  also 
Fife  Ness,  on  the  east 
coast.  The  species 
seems  reluctant  to 
wander  far  beyond 
the  northern  tip  of 
mainland  Scotland 
and  there  are  cur- 
rently no  accepted 
records  from  Shet- 
land. 


Status  elsewhere  in 
northwest  Europe 
(north  of  48°N) 

Northwest  France 

Balearic  Shearwaters  have  been  recorded  regu- 
larly along  the  coast  of  northwest  France  since 
the  beginning  of  seawatch  surveys  in  the 
1960s.  Along  the  northern  coast  of  Brittany,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  English  Channel,  birds 
are  recorded  frequently  between  the  end  of 
June  and  early  October,  followed  by  a few 
sightings  of  single  birds  or  small  parties 
through  to  January.  Large  groups  can  be 
encountered  feeding  on  shoaling  fish  in  the 
Golfe  de  Saint  Malo,  between  Baie  de  Saint- 
Brieuc  and  Baie  du  Mont-Saint-Michel  and 
the  Chausey  Islands.  Fewer  than  100  were  seen 
at  any  one  time  during  the  1970s,  and 
numbers  rarely  exceeded  300  in  the  1980s. 
However,  counts  then  increased  rapidly  to  a 
peak  of  2,150  in  1996  and  2,250  in  1997, 
before  declining  to  a few  hundred  in  the  late 
1990s  and  early  2000s  (e.g.  only  130  counted 


in  2001).  Variation  in  numbers  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  birds  are  moving 
over  a large  area  and  sometimes  remain  off- 
shore beyond  sight  of  land;  however,  local 
observers  are  confident  that  the  increase  in  the 
mid  1990s  was  genuine,  as  was  the  post- 1997 
decrease  (Yesou  2003). 

The  species  is  much  scarcer  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  English  Channel,  where  it  is  a scarce 
summer  and  autumn  migrant,  there  being,  at 
best,  a few  tens  of  individuals  seen  each  year  at 
any  single  locality.  At  Le  Clipon,  near 
Dunkerque,  increased  autumn  seawatching 
effort  has  revealed  no  significant  trend  over  the 
period  1987-2003,  but  has  recorded  an  average 
0.14  to  0.25  birds  per  hour  for  the  period  July  to 
October.  The  exception  was  in  2001,  when  the 
frequency  of  sightings  doubled  to  0.42  birds  per 
hour,  after  a total  of  81  was  recorded  between 
19th  July  and  13th  September  (cf.  southern 
England). 
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The  Netherlands 

In  The  Netherlands,  Balearic  Shearwater  has 
traditionally  been  regarded  as  a scarce  summer 
and  autumn  migrant.  Prior  to  1980  there  were 
just  nine  records  and  during  1980-89  an 
average  of  just  over  two  per  year.  This  rose  to  16 
per  year  in  1990-99  and  to  20  per  year  in 
2000-03.  The  peak  annual  total  of  27  was 
reported  in  both  1996  and  2001  (fig.  10).  The 
vast  majority  of  records  occur  in  July  (33%), 
August  (35%)  and  September  (20%),  smaller 
numbers  in  June  and  October  and  just  one  has 
been  seen  outside  these  months,  in  December. 

Denmark 

Balearic  Shearwater  is  a scarce  summer  and 
autumn  migrant  in  Denmark;  all  but  two  records 
fall  between  July  and  October  (and 
c.  70%  in  August  and  September)  and  the  vast 
majority  come  from  the  North  Sea  coast.  There 
were  just  three  records  before  1988,  nine  between 
1988  and  1991,  and  then  a more  obvious  increase 
in  sightings  from  the  mid  1990s  (fig.  11). 

Sweden 

All  records  are  from  the  southwest  coast,  and 
most  were  seen  during  strong  west  or  southwest 
winds.  Up  to  2004,  a total  of  25  were  recorded 
(fig.  11),  the  first  as  recently  as  1977,  but  since 
1997,  there  has  been  a marked  increase:  a total 
of  18  between  1997  and  2004,  and  peaks  of  five 
in  1997  and  six  in  2003  (cf.  Scotland,  Denmark 
and  Norway).  All  birds  were  recorded  between 
20th  June  and  7th  October. 

Norway 

The  17  Norwegian  records  fall  between  late 
June  and  early  October,  with  the  exception  of 


Fig.  I I.  Numbers  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  Puffmus  mauretanicus  reported  in 
Scandinavia,  1980-2003. 


one  on  9th  May  1991;  most  are  of  single  birds 
from  the  southwest  of  the  country.  Seven  were 
reported  before  1991,  and  ten  between  1997 
and  2004,  including  four  in  2003  (fig.  1 1 ). 

The  southwest  European  perspective 
(south  of  48°N) 

Southwest  France  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay 

According  to  Mayaud  (1936),  Balearic  Shear- 
water has  long  been  known  as  a regular  and 
common  migrant  along  the  French  coast 
between  Arcachon  in  southern  Biscay  and 
southern  Brittany.  It  was  apparently  regular  and 
fairly  abundant  in  the  late  nineteenth  century, 
most  birds  being  recorded  between  June  and 
September-October,  then  becoming  rare  in 
winter.  The  first  organised  census,  which 
included  birds  recorded  at  sea  and  from  the 
coast,  took  place  in  the  early  1980s,  and  this 
found  an  estimated  8,000-10,000  individuals  in 
1982-84  spending  the  summer  months  close  to 
the  French  coast  of  Biscay.  The  main  concentra- 
tions occurred  in  two  areas:  Mor-Braz  in 
southern  Brittany,  and  along  the  coast  of 
Vendee  (Hemery  et  al.  1986;  Le  Mao  & Yesou 
1993). 

At  Mor-Braz,  Balearic  Shearwaters  usually 
occur  well  offshore  and  are  difficult  to  survey. 
Nevertheless,  between  1,600  and  4,000  were 
recorded  on  several  occasions  between  the 
1960s  and  1980s.  Subsequently,  numbers  appear 
to  have  declined  and  only  a few  hundreds  have 
been  counted  since  then  (Yesou  2003), 
although  there  were  up  to  1,500  in  late  Sep- 
tember 2002  and  1,100  in  early  September  2006. 
Surveys  are  more  easily  carried  out  in  Vendee, 
where  the  shearwaters  often  congregate  in  rafts 
close  to  the  coast  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Between 
1982  and  1984,  over 
1,000  were  counted 
regularly  here  from 
June  onwards, 
numbers  peaking  at 
6,000-7,500  in 
July-August  (fig.  12). 
Subsequent  surveys 
at  sea  up  to  the  mid 
1990s  showed  little 
change  in  relative 
abundance.  Since 
1999,  regular  counts 
of  rafting  birds  have 
resumed  from  the 
coast  (Yesou  2003), 
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Fig.  12.  Numbers  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  Puffmus  mauretanicus  reported  off  the 
coast  of  Vendee,  western  France,  between  May  and  October  during  1982-84 
and  1 999-2005,  showing  the  maximum  count  within  each  ten-day  period. 


and  these  reveal  a 
markedly  different 
situation.  Balearic 
Shearwater  now 
tends  to  occur  much 
later  in  the  summer, 
peaking  in  late 
August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  its  abun- 
dance shows  marked 
inter-annual  vari- 
ability (fig.  12).  In 
2003,  numbers 
returned  to  the  level 
of  the  early  1980s;  at 
least  5,000  were 
counted  on  ten  dif- 
ferent evenings 
between  20th  August  and  15th  September,  and 
estimates  of  6,000-7,000  were  made  on  31st 
August  and  1st  September.  Numbers  peaked  at 
approximately  4,000  in  both  1999  and  2005,  but 
at  only  1,500  in  2000  and  just  450  in  2004. 

Ship-based  observations  covering  the 
western  English  Channel  and  eastern  Bay  of 
Biscay  have  been  made  by  the  Biscay  Dolphin 
Research  Programme  during  year-round 
monthly  ferry  crossings  from  1995  to  2001 
(Brereton  et  al.  2003;  Hobbs  et  al.  2003).  During 
the  survey  period,  only  57  Balearic  Shearwaters 
were  reported  along  this  route,  about  95%  of 
these  being  seen  between  June  and  November 
and  a peak  occurring  in  October.  Records  were 
well  scattered,  but  there  were  slight  concentra- 
tions off  the  Brest  Peninsula  and  over  the  upper 
Cap  Breton  Canyon  off  northern  Spain  (Hobbs 
et  al.  2003).  However,  few  were  seen  in  deep 
water  over  100  km  from  land.  In  contrast,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  3,000  Cory’s  Calonectris 
diomedea  and  6,000  Great  Shearwaters  P.  gravis 
recorded  during  the  survey  period  were  in  the 
deep  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  beyond  the 
shelf  edge  (Brereton  et  al.  2003;  Hobbs  et  al. 
2003).  It  appears  that  Balearic  Shearwater  is 
scarce  in  deep  water. 

Spain 

Observations  of  birds  moving  to- and  from  their 
moulting  grounds  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  have 
been  made  from  the  Galician  coast  of  northwest 
Spain  since  1976  (Mourino  et  al.  2003).  These 
observations  reveal  a pronounced  passage  to  the 
northeast  between  June  and  August  and  a 
return  movement  to  the  southwest  in  Sep- 


tember and  October.  The  largest  recorded 
movement  was  of  2,085  birds  heading  north  off 
Finisterre  on  28th  July  1985.  The  abundance  of 
suitable  prey  in  this  region,  linked  to  seasonal 
upwelling,  also  encourages  large  flocks  (>150 
birds)  to  linger,  particularly  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Pontevedra  and  Vigo  rias  (Mourino  et  al. 
2003).  Few  large  flocks  are  seen  between 
November  and  May,  84%  of  records  occurring 
between  June  and  September.  The  highest 
counts  of ‘non-migrating’  birds  at  most  Gali- 
cian sites  were  made  prior  to  the  mid  1990s, 
possibly  indicating  a recent  decline.  The  peak 
count  was  of  1,395  birds  at  Pontevedra  ria  on 
27th  August  1991. 

Portugal 

Large  numbers  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  are  reg- 
ularly seen  moving  along  the  Portuguese  coast, 
migrating  to  and  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
highest  counts  are  typically  in  September,  the 
peak  being  11,000  moving  south  off  the  Lisbon 
coast  in  just  two  hours  on  29th  September  1990 
(Paterson  1997).  There  is  some  evidence  for  a 
decline  in  numbers  over  the  last  decade;  for 
example,  the  peak  count  in  the  Lisbon  area  in 
recent  years  was  just  1,591,  on  23rd  September 
2000,  whereas  in  the  early  1990s  counts  of 
several  thousand  were  regular  (Paterson  1997; 
Ruiz  & Marti  2004;  Poot  2005). 

Recent  studies  have  also  shown  that  large 
numbers  of  birds  may  linger  off  the  Portuguese 
coast  for  several  days  or  longer.  In  August  and 
September  2002,  a boat-based  survev  was 
carried  out  over  the  inshore  waters  along  the 
coast  between  Figueira  da  Foz  and  Aveiro 
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(Petronilho  et  al.  2004).  Two  coast-parallel  tran- 
sects, about  1 km  and  1 1 km  offshore,  were  sur- 
veyed. Balearic  Shearwaters  were  the 
commonest  species  encountered,  the  average 
being  about  715  per  trip  during  the  five  surveys. 
The  peak  count  was  1,258,  on  28th  September 
(of  which  93%  were  on  the  inshore  transect). 
Birds  were  seen  rafting  in  large  flocks  (100-200 
birds)  as  well  as  flying  in  different  directions 
and  feeding,  indicating  that  this  may  be  a signif- 
icant staging  area.  Large  numbers  were  also  seen 
along  the  Lisbon  coast,  between  Guincho  and 
Cascais,  in  June  2004  (Poot  2005).  Successive 
counts  on  2nd-4th  June  produced  totals  of 
1,294,  953  and  1,177  birds  respectively.  In 
general,  about  60%  of  the  shearwaters  were 
raffing,  the  largest  single  flock  comprising  900 
birds.  Feeding  flocks  of  up  to  700  birds  were 
also  seen,  in  association  with  large  numbers  of 
Northern  Gannets  Morus  bassanus  and  other 
seabirds. 

Discussion 

The  Balearic  Shearwater  has  never  been  the 
subject  of  a systematic  survey  in  northwest 
European  waters,  meaning  that  any  analysis  of 
numbers  is  reliant  upon  predominantly  casual 
observations.  Taking  that  into  account,  and  also 
bearing  in  mind  the  potential  biases  outlined 
earlier,  we  still  believe  that  the  dataset  obtained 
during  this  study  is  remarkably  robust.  For 
example,  in  Britain  & Ireland,  there  has  been  no 
significant  temporal  change  in  the  proportion 
of  Balearic  Shearwaters  reported  from  different 
regions  (fig.  4),  suggesting  that  any  observed 


changes  in  numbers  are  not  simply  due  to  vari- 
ations in  observer  effort  at  a local  or  regional 
level.  In  addition,  by  normalising  values  for  dif- 
ferent countries  for  which  comprehensive  data 
were  received,  a remarkably  consistent  trend 
emerges  across  northwest  Europe,  a majority  of 
countries  showing  a marked  increase  in  Balearic 
Shearwater  numbers  in  the  mid  1990s  (see  fig. 
13).  We  contend  that  the  spatial  and  temporal 
consistency  of  the  observed  increase  since  the 
mid  1990s  supports  the  hypothesis  that  the 
trend  is  real  and  not  simply  an  artefact  of 
observer  effort. 

Distribution  change  in  northwest  European 
waters 

Data  analysed  during  this  study  confirm  that  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  Balearic  Shear- 
water population  disperses  northwards  beyond 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  into  northwest  European 
coastal  waters  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  and 
that  the  largest  numbers  are  recorded  between 
June  and  October.  The  majority  are  seen  along 
the  coasts  of  northern  France  and  southwest 
Britain,  with  decreasing  numbers  north  to 
southern  Scandinavia.  Relatively  few  are 
recorded  throughout  Atlantic  waters  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  which  indicates  that  both 
breeding  and  non-breeding  birds  return  to  the 
Mediterranean  at  this  time. 

Although  short-lived  influxes  of  Balearic 
Shearwaters  into  northwest  European  waters 
have  been  seen  before  during  the  past  50  years 
(see  page  395),  the  data  presented  here  suggest 
that  the  species  is  now  undergoing  a more  sus- 
tained northward 
shift  in  its  post- 
breeding distribu- 
tion. Data  from 
almost  all  the  north- 
west European  coun- 
tries investigated 
show  a marked 
increase  in  numbers 
from  the  mid  1990s 

Furthermore,  this 
increase  may  be 
ongoing,  as  2003  (the 
last  year  for  which 
comprehensive  data 
were  available)  was 
the  first  year  when  all 
of  the  northwest 


Fig.  13.  This  figure  shows  the  increasing  numbers  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  Puffmus 
mauretanicus  being  reported  in  northwest  Europe  between  1980  and  2003. 

The  numbers  of  birds  have  been  normalised  by  dividing  individual  annual  totals 
for  each  country  by  the  average  annual  total  of  that  country  for  this  period. 
Totals  > I are  higher  than  the  long-term  average.  Data  for  Denmark  (De),  Sweden 
(Sw)  and  Norway  (No)  have  been  summed  to  provide  a figure  for  Scandinavia. 
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1 62.  Balearic  Shearwater  Puffinus  mauretanicus,  off  Scilly,  July  2005. 


European  countries  represented  on  fig.  13  had 
annual  totals  of  more  than  1.5  times  the  long- 
term average. 

This  overall  upward  trend  is  overlain  by 
marked  inter-annual  variability  (e.g.  fig.  3), 
while  there  is  also  distinct  spatial  variability 
during  influx  years.  For  example,  in  2001  record 
numbers  were  seen  all  along  the  south  coast  of 
England  eastwards  to  northern  France  and  The 
Netherlands,  whereas  in  2003  countries  farther 
north  (e.g.  Wales,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Norway)  experienced  record  numbers.  This 
pattern  may  represent  progressive  northwards 
range  expansion. 


1 


Controls  on  distribution  changes 

The  increase  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  in  north- 
west European  waters  since  the  mid  1990s  has 
coincided  with  a decline  in  numbers  recorded 
further  south.  For  example,  the  main  post- 
breeding concentrations  off  the  French  Biscay 
coast  have  decreased  dramatically  over  this 
period,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  birds 
are  occurring  later  in  the  autumn  and  with 
greater  inter-annual  variability  (fig.  12). 
Numbers  recorded  from  Atlantic  Spain  and 
Portugal  also  appear  to  have  declined  since  the 
mid  1990s,  while  population  estimates  in  the 
breeding  and  wintering  ranges  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean suggest  that  the  species  is  in  overall 


long-term  decline.  The  larger  numbers 
observed  in  northwest  Europe  may  thus  repre- 
sent greater  dispersal  within  a declining  popula- 
tion, and  this  raises  the  question  of  whether  ‘at 
sea’  survival  is  a factor  in  the  species’  apparent 
population  decline.  Previous  studies  have 
tended  to  concentrate  on  factors  affecting  the 
species  at,  or  adjacent  to,  the  breeding  colonies 
to  explain  this  decline  (e.g.  Aguilar  1999,  Oro  et 
al.  2004,  Ruiz  & Marti  2004).  A detailed  analysis 
of  controls  on  the  recent  distribution  change  in 
Atlantic  waters  is  currently  in  preparation,  and 
will  focus  on  the  importance  of  increased  sea- 
surface  temperatures  and  changing  distribution 
of  prey  fish,  and  the  resulting  impact  on 
Balearic  Shearwater  distribution. 

Summary  and  conservation  implications 

The  most  recent  estimates  of  population  size  for 
the  Balearic  Shearwater  are  in  the  region  of 
2,000-2,400  pairs,  or  10,000  individuals  when 
non-breeding  birds  are  taken  into  account 
(Rodriguez-Molina  & McMinn-Grive  2005). 
Although  the  data  presented  in  this  study  are 
not  derived  from  systematic  surveys,  they  nev- 
ertheless reveal  that  an  increasingly  significant 
proportion  of  the  world  population  now  regu- 
larly inhabits  northwest  European  waters 
during  the  late  summer  and  autumn.  In  2001, 
3,500  birds  were  reported  from  Britain  & 
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I 63.  Balearic  Shearwater  Puffinus  mauretanicus,  off  Scilly,  May  2004. 


Ireland  alone,  although  this  figure  doubtless 
involves  significant  duplication  as  birds  are  (i) 
often  highly  mobile  and  move  between  sites, 
and  (ii)  show  an  overall  northward  dispersal 
throughout  the  autumn.  For  example,  peak 
counts  in  southern  England  during  2001  and 
2003  generally  occurred  in  late  July  and  early 
August,  whereas  farther  north,  e.g.  in  Wales, 
peak  counts  were  typically  from  late  August  to 
early  October.  Although  duplication  is  clearly 
an  issue,  it  is  also  likely  that  many  will  have 
gone  unrecorded  at  locations  with  little 
observer  coverage. 

Individual  day-counts  of  100-250  birds 
from  key  sites  in  southwest  Britain  in  the  last 
decade  confirm  that  an  absolute  minimum  of 
1-2%  of  the  global  population  of  Balearic 
Shearwaters  is  present  during  ‘influx’  years  in 
this  region,  and  there  is  a possibility  that 
actual  numbers  may  be  an  order  of  magnitude 
higher.  More  recently,  a count  of  110  Balearic 
Shearwaters  moving  west  off  Porthgwarra  on 
29th-30th  July  2006  indicates  that  significant 
numbers  (>1%  of  the  world  population)  are 
continuing  to  penetrate  into  northeast 
Atlantic  waters  and  this  has  obvious  implica- 
tions for  the  species’  conservation  status  in  the 
region.  Although  numbers  reported  from 
countries  north  of  55°N  are  less  significant 
(fig.  11),  the  trend  in  these  areas  is  also 
upward,  perhaps  suggesting  that  they  may  also 


hold  important  concentrations  at  some  time 
in  the  future. 

Farther  south,  large  numbers  still  concen- 
trate sporadically  in  the  traditional  post- 
breeding quarters  along  the  French  Biscay 
coast,  a recent  estimated  peak  of  6,500  birds  in 
2003  (fig.  12)  representing  a staggering  65%  of 
the  estimated  world  population.  In  some  ways 
it  is  unfortunate  that  Balearic  Shearwaters  are 
such  highly  gregarious  birds,  as  their  habit  of 
congregating  in  relatively  small  areas  makes 
them  potentially  susceptible  to  threats  such  as 
oil  spills  and  displacement  by  offshore  devel- 
opment, e.g.  windfarms.  Improved  under- 
standing of  their  current  post-breeding 
distribution  is  crucial  if  suitable  ‘at  sea’  conser- 
vation measures  for  the  species  are  to  be  put  in 
place.  International  co-operation  should 
improve  the  acquisition  of  information  about 
this  species  but  also  the  study  of  the  param- 
eters which  control  its  distribution  and 
numbers  (Yesou  2006).  Indeed,  co-operation 
at  international  level  is  called  for  by  the  Con- 
vention on  Migratory  Species;  since  November 
2005  the  Balearic  Shearwater  has  been  listed 
under  Annex  I of  this  convention  (UNEP/ 
CMS/Resolution  8.29),  which  compels  signa- 
tory parties  to  facilitate  concerted  actions  for 
the  conservation  of  species  listed  under  Annex 
I.  Consequently,  it  is  essential  that  a Europe- 
wide monitoring  scheme  is  implemented  as 
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soon  as  possible  to  identify  key  sites  and  to 
investigate  whether  the  observed  distribution 
changes  are  ongoing. 
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Note:  In  order  to  improve  the  assessment  of  the  numbers  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  visiting  UK  waters,  researchers  at 
the  National  Oceanography  Centre,  Southampton,  have  recently  teamed  up  with  several  UK-based  conservation 
bodies  to  set  up  the  SeaWatch  SW  Project.  The  aim  is  to  provide  a central  recording  base  for  the  species  in  UK 
waters,  and  to  undertake  round-the-clock,  effort-based  surveys  from  the  southwest  tip  of  the  UK  mainland 
between  July  15th  and  October  15th,  over  a period  of  several  years.  Full  details  on  project  background,  latest  results, 
and  how  to  get  involved  can  be  found  at  http://www.seawatch-sw.org 


Looking  back 


One  hundred  years  ago: 

‘ALFRED  NEWTON.  The  death  of  Professor  Newton, 
which  took  place  at  Cambridge  on  the  7th  of  June 
last,  creates  a void  in  the  ranks  of  British  Ornitholo- 
gists which  it  will  be  impossible  to  fill. 

‘Fie  was  one  of  the  small  band  of  enthusiasts  who 
founded  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union,  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  has  had  such  a sterling  influence 
on  the  study  of  Natural  Flistory  in  the  British  Islands. 
Respected  and  loved  by  his  contemporaries  who 
joined  him  in  this  great  achievement,  revered  and 
consulted  by  the  younger  generation,  he  held  a 
unique  position  among  zoologists  in  this  country  and 
there  is  no  one  who  can  exactly  take  his  place. 

‘The  foundation  of  the  British  Ornithologists’ 
Union  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  ornithology,  and  with  the  publication  of  its 
quarterly  journal,  the  “Ibis”,  in  1859,  commenced  that 
long  series  of  memoirs  which  have  added  so  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  Class  Aves. 

‘...the  idea  of  the  “Union”  was  started  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Professor  Newton  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  its  foundation.  It  had  been  the  custom,  so 
says  the  “preface”  to  Vol.  I.  of  the  “Ibis”,  for  a few  gen- 
tlemen attached  to  the  study  of  ornithology,  most  of 
them  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  to  meet  together,  once  a year,  or 
oftener,  to  exhibit  to  one  another  the  various  objects 
of  interest  which  had  occurred  to  them  and  to  talk 
over  both  former  and  future  plans  of  adding  to  their 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  natural  history.  In  1857 
the  gathering  of  ornithologists  had  been  greater  than 
before;  and  it  was  proposed  to  publish  a magazine 
devoted  solely  to  ornithology,  and  in  the  following 


year  the  question  was  again  to  be  considered.  In 
November,  1858,  when  another  meeting  took  place  at 
Cambridge,  the  publication  of  a quarterly  journal  was 
agreed  upon,  and  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union 
was  founded,  the  number  of  members  being  limited 
to  twenty.  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater,  who  was  then  Secretary  to 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  was  appointed  the 
first  editor. 

‘Professor  Newton  took  a keen  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  “Ibis”,  of  which  he  edited  the  second 
series  (1865-1870),  being  succeeded  by  Mr.  Salvin. 
The  reviews  and  criticisms  which  appeared  in  the 
second  series  were  fine  examples  of  what  criticism 
should  be,  and  as  a reviewer  he  stood  unsurpassed. 

‘In  1864  he  wrote  the  “Aves”  portion  of  the  “Zoo- 
logical Record”,  and  continued  the  work  till  1869. 
More  scope  was  allowed  in  those  days  for  critical 
remarks  on  the  various  memoirs  recorded,  and  here 
again  Professor  Newton  was  able  to  do  much 
admirable  work. 

‘In  1866  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Zoology 
and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  held  the  post  for  forty-one  years.  All  this 
time  his  influence  on  the  study  of  zoology  was  very 
great,  and  numbers  of  ornithologists  were  helped  and 
guided  by  him  as  to  the  particular  line  of  study  they 
should  pursue. 

‘He  was  one  of  the  best  type  of  English  gentlemen, 
dignified  in  his  manner  and  in  his  correspondence, 
but  withal  possessed  of  a kind  and  generous  nature, 
which  showed  itself  to  young  and  old,  whenever  the 
opportunity  occurred  to  do  any  one  a good  turn... 
R.  Bowdler  Sharpe’  (Brit.  Birds  1:  33-39,  July  1907) 
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Identification  of 
‘black-and-white9 
storm-petrels  of  the 
North  Atlantic 

Robert  L Flood  and  Bryan  Thomas 

ABSTRACT  This  review  article  consolidates  identification  criteria  for  the  six 
species  of ‘black-and-white’  storm-petrel  recorded  or  claimed  in  the  North 
Atlantic:  European  Storm-petrel  Hydrobates  pelagicus, Wilson’s  Storm-petrel 
Oceanites  oceanicus,  Leach’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa , Madeiran 
Storm-petrel  0.  castro,  Black-bellied  Storm-petrel  Fregetta  tropica  and  White- 
bellied  Storm-petrel  F.grallaria.  Established  knowledge  is  updated  with  fresh 
insights  and  illustrated  with  instructive  digital  images. We  have  two  aims: 

(a)  to  support  County  Recorders  in  Britain  now  responsible  for  evaluating 
Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  submissions;  and  (b)  to  bring  to  a wider  international 
audience  current  understanding  about  identification  of  North  Atlantic ‘black- 
and-white’  storm-petrels. The  article  has  two  main  sections:  (a)  a general 
discussion  about  identification  of  the  storm-petrels  under  review;  and 
(b)  detailed  species  accounts,  and  information  on  how  each  species  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  other  five  species  (though  white-bellied  Fregetta 
storm-petrels  remain  problematic).  A template  that  outlines  our  view  of  what 
constitutes  a sound  submission  of  a reportable ‘black-and-white’  storm-petrel 
is  proposed. The  main  text  is  supported  by  ten  appendices  covering  size  illusion 
and  exaggeration,  factors  of  scale,  angle  of  view,  descriptive  terminology 
for  flight  behaviour,  chum  and  chumming,  and  wear,  moult  and  bleaching. 

We  focus  on  vessel-based  observation  since,  realistically,  this  is  the  optimal 
means  of  getting  to  grips  with  storm-petrels  in  the  field  and  is  the  main 
source  of  our  experience.  Land-based  observation  rarely  affords  the 
views  essential  to  apply  the  finer  points  of  this  presentation. 


An  observer  who  has  once  had  the  good  fortune  of  watching  the  two  species  [Wilson’s  and 
Leach’s  Storm-petrels]  together  can  thereafter  distinguish  them  almost  as  far  away 
as  the  birds  can  be  seen.  (Murphy  1915) 

of  pelagic  trips  into  the  Western  Approaches 
aboard  MV  Chalice  (with  Harrison,  from  1986 
to  1988),  and  on  RMV  Scillonian  III 
(1989-2004).  These  pelagic  trips  enabled  many 
birders  to  experience  North  Atlantic  tubenoses 


Observation  and  identification  of 
tubenoses  (Procellariiformes)  became 
‘fashionable’  in  Britain  in  the  1980s 
with  publication  of  Peter  Harrison’s  two  seabird 
.guides  (Harrison  1983a,  1987)  and  the  advent 
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at  close  quarters  and  made  possible  the  rare 
opportunity  to  photograph  them.  In  those  ‘early 
days’,  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus 
was  the  Holy  Grail  that  tempted  many  British 
‘listers’  to  participate  in  what  was  for  some  a 
stomach-wrenching  venture  to  sea. 

However,  from  2000,  observations  from 
regular  short-range  pelagic  trips  off  the  Isles  of 
Scilly  between  June  and  September  established 
that  Wilson’s  is,  in  fact,  a regular  though  scarce 
summer  and  early  autumn  passage  migrant  in 
Scillonian  waters,  and  is  not  a sacred  rarity  (see 
Appendix  1).  In  20  years,  the  status  of  Wilson’s 
Storm-petrel  plummeted  from  Holy  Grail  to 
one  where  it  was  no  longer  considered  as  a 
national  rarity  (as  from  1st  January  2006; 
Rogers  et  al  2005).  Suddenly,  assessing  reports 
of  Wilson’s  became  the  responsibility  of  County 
Recorders,  but  there  has  been  no  recent  sub- 
stantive consolidated  identification  update  on 
Wilson’s  and  similar  so-called  ‘black-and-white’ 
North  Atlantic  storm-petrels  to  aid  decision- 
making at  a county  level. 

Furthermore,  interest  in  storm-petrels  has 
escalated  in  tandem  with  multiplying  pelagic 
trips  from  many  ports,  on  both  sides  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  Knowledge  has  accrued  about 
where  and  when  to  see  them,  while  the  mix  of 
chum  and  methods  of  chumming  have 
improved,  bringing  more  storm-petrels  even 
closer  to  observers  and  photographers  (see 
Appendix  2).  The  combination  of  more  pelagic 
trips,  close  proximity  of  storm-petrels  and 
improvements  in  digital  photography  has 
yielded  superb  images  of  storm-petrels  at  sea, 
including  many  published  for  the  first  time 
here.  Insights  into  the  identification  of  storm- 
petrels  have  arisen  through  critical  analysis  of 
digital  stills  and  videos  in  combination  with  at- 
sea  observations.  Conversely,  unhelpful  myths 
have  been  propagated  (see  Appendix  3).  So,  in 
addition  to  supporting  local  recorders  in 
Britain,  there  is  an  international  need  for  a 
review  article  on  ‘black-and-white’  North 
Atlantic  storm-petrels,  integrating  established 
knowledge  with  fresh  insights  and  new  photo- 
graphic material. 

North  Atlantic  ‘black-and-white’  storm-petrels 

Four  species  of  ‘black-and-white’  storm-petrel 
occur  regularly  in  the  North  Atlantic:  European 
Storm-petrel  Hydrobates  pelagicus,  Wilson’s 
Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus,  Leach’s 
Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa,  and 


Madeiran  Storm-petrel  O.  castro.  European 
breeds  during  the  northern  summer  in  the 
northeast  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  win- 
tering mainly  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
Wilson’s  is  a circumpolar  breeder  along  the 
Antarctic  coastline  as  well  as  on  sub-Antarctic 
islands  during  the  southern  summer,  and  part 
of  this  population  winters  in  the  North  Atlantic 
(another  population  breeds  in  the  Chilean 
fjords).  Leach’s  breeds  during  the  northern 
summer  in  the  northwest  and  northeast  regions 
of  the  Atlantic  and  winters  mainly  in  regions  of 
tropical  convergence  (there  are  also  populations 
in  the  Pacific).  Madeiran  breeds  throughout  the 
year  in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  Atlantic;  it  is 
dispersive  and/or  migratory  and  recorded  in  the 
western  Atlantic  from  Brazil  to  Canada  (there 
are  also  populations  in  the  Pacific).  However,  to 
the  north  and  east  of  its  Atlantic  breeding 
range,  Madeiran  is  an  extreme  vagrant  to 
western  Europe,  except  Portugal  where  there  is 
a relatively  small  offshore  breeding  colony,  esti- 
mated at  c.50  pairs  by  Brooke  (2004),  and 
c. 200-400  pairs  in  BWP;  (2006). 

In  western  Europe,  including  Scandinavia, 
vagrant  Madeiran  Storm-petrels  have  been 
recorded  from  Britain  (one,  November), 
Finland  (one,  January),  France  (one,  August; 
two,  October),  Ireland  (one,  October),  Spain 
(singles  in  January,  February,  June  and 
November  and  two  in  July),  and  Switzerland 
(one,  December)  (Appendix  4).  The  data  are 
difficult  to  interpret  because  of  the  limited 
numbers,  while  there  is  a complication  with 
Madeiran  Storm-petrels  breeding  in  the  Azores, 
where  two  distinct  populations  ‘time-share’ 
burrows,  each  having  non-overlapping  breeding 
and  dispersal  periods  (Friesen  et  al.  1998;  Mon- 
teiro  & Furness  1998;  Sangster  1999).  The  data  ] 
tentatively  suggest  that  Madeiran  is  most  likely 
to  occur  as  a vagrant  in  western  Europe  during 
the  storm-prone  months  from  October  to 
February  (often  among  other  wrecked 
seabirds).  Pelagic  or  land-based  (tape-lured) 
records  in  summer  for  Spain  and  France  may  ; 
relate  to  ‘wanderers,’  probably  from  the  small 
colony  off  Portugal  but  conceivably  from 
another,  larger  North  Atlantic  colony. 

In  addition,  a Black-bellied  Storm-petrel 
Fregetta  tropica,  presumably  from  the  South 
Atlantic  populations,  was  seen  and  pho- 
tographed c.70  km  southeast  of  Oregon  Inlet, 
North  Carolina,  on  31st  May  2004  (Guris  et  al. 
2004).  Another  was  seen  and  photographed 
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nearby  in  the  Gulf  Stream  off  Cape  Hatteras  on 
16th  July  2006  (www.patteson.com).  A White- 
bellied  Storm-petrel  F.  grallaria  was  reported 
north  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  on  17th  August 
1986  (Haase  1988;  Clarke  2006).  However,  the 
description  is  brief  and  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  Black-bellied  can  be  excluded  (BWPi 
2006).  Moreover,  there  is  confusion  in  the  liter- 
ature regarding  the  white-bellied  Fregetta 
storm-petrels  that  breed  in  the  Tristan  da 
Cunha  group  (here  taken  to  include  Gough 
Island).  It  is  possible  that  a population  of  white- 
bellied  Black-bellied  Storm-petrels  breeds 
alongside  a population  of  White-bellied  Storm- 
petrels,  making  the  field  identification  of  any 
white-bellied  Fregetta  storm-petrel  in  the  North 
Atlantic  extremely  difficult  (Appendix  5). 
Nonetheless,  both  Fregetta  storm-petrels  are 
potential  vagrants  to  British  waters. 

Identification 

At-sea  identification  of  seabirds  involves  unique 
difficulties.  Encounters  are  often  extremely 
brief;  on  all  but  large  and  steady  vessels  tele- 
scopes are  redundant;  and  changeable  light  and 
weather  conditions  can  dramatically  ‘manipu- 
late’ context  and  the  impressions  gained.  Fur- 
thermore, with  tubenoses  we  are  dealing  with  a 
complex  and  often  subtle  plumage  problema- 
tique  since  petrels  are  ‘clad  in  plumage  that  is 
some  combination  of  black,  white  and  shades  of 
grey  and  brown’  (Brooke  2004).  These  factors 
also  pose  unique  difficulties  for  rarities  com- 
mittees (Bradshaw  2002).  Cryptic  plumage  and 
other  difficulties  are  cues  for  a methodical 
approach  to  at-sea  storm-petrel  identification 
and  we  consider  five  key  issues,  which  are  dis- 
cussed below:  jizz  and  analysis,  size,  structure, 
plumage,  and  flight  behaviour. 

Jizz  and  analysis 

As  we  experience  it,  the  process  of  storm-petrel 


identification  unfolds  as  follows.  Size,  structure, 
plumage,  and  flight  behaviour  at  first  sight 
combine  into  a whole  first-interpretation,  or 
‘jizz’.  Jizz  interpretation  facilitates  a ‘first  stab’  at 
identification:  for  example,  ‘ Oceanodroma  at  the 
back  of  the  slick!’  or  ‘Oceanites- like  “stormy” 
approaching  from  downwind!’  Dunne  (2006) 
attempted  to  convey  jizz  using  catchphrases  that 
are  familiar  to  all.  Those  relevant  to  this  article 
include:  Wilson’s  ‘dances  with  waves’,  Leach’s  is 
the  ‘crazed  or  drunken  Nighthawk  of  the  sea’, 
and  Madeiran  is  the  ‘plain  dark  storm-petrel’ 
(p.  112).  Similes  also  offer  an  effective  way  of 
capturing  the  essence  of  a storm-petrel  (table 

1) .  The  idea  of  using  catchphrases  and  similes 
to  summarise  the  quintessential  character  of  a 
storm-petrel  can  be  very  effective  but  there  are 
caveats.  First,  jizz  interpretation  breaks  down  in 
extreme  circumstances  at  sea,  such  as  during 
strong  and  gusty  winds.  Second,  jizz  is  modified 
when  the  bird’s  flight  feathers  are  heavily  worn 
and/or  in  moult  (Appendix  6).  Third,  jizz  inter- 
pretation alone,  like  pigeonholing,  runs  the  risk 
of  over-simplification.  Hence,  there  also  is  need 
to  employ  an  analytical  approach  that  gets  to 
grips  with  finer  details  of  storm-petrel  identifi- 
cation. Our  analytical  approach  comprises  four 
main  tasks:  judging  size,  noting  structure, 
describing  plumage,  and  recounting  flight 
behaviour.  If  the  four  tasks  can  be  performed 
satisfactorily,  then  most  storm-petrels  (with  the 
exception  of  white-bellied  Fregetta  storm- 
petrels)  encountered  in  the  North  Atlantic  may 
be  identified  with  confidence. 

Size 

Two  inter-related  size  judgements  are  desirable: 
(a)  relative  body  lengths  and  wingspans  of  the 
unidentified  storm-petrel  and  nearby  storm- 
petrels  or  other  seabirds;  and  (b)  actual  body 
length  and  wingspan  of  the  storm-petrel  (table 

2) . 


Table  1 . 

Similes  for  the  six  species  of ‘black-and-white’  storm-petrel  recorded  or  claimed  in  the  North 

Atlantic:  European  Storm-petrel  Hydrobate s pelagicus, Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus,  Leach's 
Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa,  Madeiran  Storm-petrel  O.  castro.  Black-bellied  Storm-petrel  Fregetta 

tropica  and  White-bellied  Storm-petrel  F.  grallaria  (*  denotes  comparison  found  in  recent  literature). 

i Genus 

Species 

Like  a ... 

Hydrobates 

European 

small  bat  (Chiroptera)* 

Oceanites 

Wilson’s 

smallish  hirundine,  in  particular  a Barn  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica* 

Oceanodroma 

Leach’s  & 

respectively,  Common  Nighthawk  Chordeiles  minor*  and  European 

Madeiran 

Nightjar  Cdprimulgus  europaeus* 

Fregetta 

Black-bellied  & 
White-bellied 

well-accomplished  exhibition  skateboarder  (in  both  cases) 
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Table  2.  Part  (i)  shows  actual  body  length  and  wingspan  (in  mm)  of ‘black-and-white’  storm-petrels  recorded 
or  claimed  in  the  North  Atlantic  (European  Storm-petrel  Hydrobates  pelagicu s, Wilson's  Storm-petrel  Oceanite s 
oceanicus,  Leach’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa,  Madeiran  Storm-petrel  0.  castro.  Black-bellied  Storm- 
petrel  Fregetta  tropica  and  White-bellied  Storm-petrel  F.  grallaria).  Sources:  ( I ) BWPi  (2006);  (2)  Blomdahl  et  al. 

(2003);  (3)  Marchant  & Higgins  (1990);  (4)  average  of  the  median  figure  in  sources  ( I ) — (3)  (this  last  figure 

is  used  in  species  accounts  below). 


Part  (ii)  shows  relative  body  length  and  wingspan  of  the  same  species,  calculated  from  column  4 in  part  (i). 
For  example,  the  relative  body  length  and  wingspan  of  European  and  Wilson's  are,  respectively,  1.08  and 
1 .05;  in  other  words,  the  body  length  of  Wilson’s  is,  on  average,  1 .08  times  larger  than  that  of  European 
and  the  wingspan  is  1.05  times  larger. 


Ref. 

1 

Body  length 
2 ’ 3 

4 

1 

Wingspan 

2 

3 

4 

European 

140-180 

150-160 

na 

158 

360-390 

370-410 

na 

383 

Wilson’s 

150-190 

160-185 

150-190 

171 

380-420 

380-120 

380-420 

400 

Madeiran 

190-210 

190-210 

na 

200 

440-460 

430-460 

na 

448 

Black-bellied 

190-210 

na 

200 

200 

440-470 

na 

450-160 

455 

White-bellied 

190-210 

na 

180-220 

200 

440-470 

na 

460-480 

462 

Leach’s 

190-220 

180-210 

190-220 

202 

450-480 

430-480 

450-480 

462 

(ii) 

Relative  body  length  (above  species’  names) 


European 

1.08 

1.27 

1.27 

1.27 

1.28 

1.05 

Wilson’s 

1.17 

1.17 

1.17 

1.18 

1.17 

1.12 

Madeiran 

1.00 

1.00 

1.01 

1.19 

1.14 

1.02 

Black-bellied 

1.00 

1.01 

1.21 

1.16 

1.03 

1.02 

White-bellied 

1.01 

1.21 

1.16 

1.04 

1.02 

1.01 

Leach’s 

Relative  wingspans  (below  species’  names) 


Ideal  circumstances  that  facilitate  accurate 
judgement  of  actual  and  relative  body  length 
and  wingspan  involve  observers  with  reasonable 
experience  on  a familiar  vessel  in  known  waters 
with  well-known  comparison  species  (i.e.  ‘sea- 
birders  on  their  patch’).  Nonetheless,  making 
size  comparisons  between  storm-petrel  species 
is  challenging.  We  have  experienced  two  size- 
illusion  phenomena;  that  between  storm-petrel 
species  at  sea  (Appendix  7);  and  that  resulting 
from  factors  of  scale  (Appendix  8). 

Structure 

There  are  five  key  structural  features  to  note: 
(a)  wing  shape,  (b)  tail  shape,  (c)  toe  projec- 
tion, (d)  body  build,  and  (e)  bill  shape  and 
proportions. 

Wing  shape 

This  differs  among  species  and  changes 
according  to  flight  behaviour  (see  below).  When 
a storm-petrel  is  travelling,  or  feeding  by 
gliding,  skimming  and  surface-snatching,  note 
the  following:  the  angle  at  the  carpal  joint  - 
from  smoothly  rounded,  to  shallow  angle,  to 
deep  angle;  shape  of  trailing  edge  - from 


straight  to  angular;  and  head-on  wing  profile  - 
either  straight  or  bowed  in  a shallow-M.  Some 
species  feed  by  hanging  in  the  air  above  food 
items,  with  wings  held  at  an  angle  ranging  from 
below  the  body  to  above  the  body  in  a V-shape 
while  the  primaries  are  fanned,  making  the 
trailing  edge  of  the  hand  rounded  and  the 
wings  seemingly  paddle-shaped.  Note  the  angle 
of  the  wings  relative  to  the  body,  ranging  from 
slightly  depressed,  through  horizontal  and  a 
flattened-V,  to  an  erect-V.  Some  species  hover 
rather  than  hang.  The  paddle  shapes  mentioned 
above  differ  somewhat  among  species  as  a result 
of  different  wing  formulae;  these  shapes  are  not 
well  documented  and  in  any  case  are  difficult  to 
assess  in  the  field,  although  photographs  may 
help. 

Tail  shape 

This  also  differs  among  species  and  changes 
according  to  flight  behaviour  (see  below).  The 
tail  is  normally  closed  when  travelling  (species 
dependent)  and  fanned  while  hanging  or  hov- 
ering above  food  items.  Whether  the  tail  is 
closed  or  fanned,  note  whether  the  corners  are 
rounded  or  squared-off,  and  also  whether  the 
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tail-tip  is  rounded,  square-ended,  or  forked,  and 
the  depth  of  any  fork,  from  deep,  to  shallow,  to 
merely  concave.  Note  also  that  wear  and  moult 
affect  both  wing  shape  and  tail  shape 
(Appendix  6). 

Toe  projection 

Relative  leg  length  (including  feet  and  toes)  to 
tail  length  varies  significantly  among  species. 
Travelling  storm-petrels  hold  their  legs  mainly 
straight  out,  immediately  under  the  tail  and 
tucked  beneath  the  undertail-coverts.  Conse- 
quently, the  toes  project  considerably  beyond 
the  tail-tip  in  species  with  relatively  long  legs 
(e.g.  Wilson’s)  but  generally  do  not  project 
beyond  the  tail  in  species  with  relatively  short 
legs  (e.g.  Leach’s).  Note  that  storm-petrels  rarely 
retract  their  legs  while  travelling  (but  if  long- 
legged  species  retract  their  legs,  then  toe  projec- 
tion is  obviously  eliminated)  and  also  that  the 
extent  of  toe  projection  can  alter  with  moult 
and  wear.  Species  that  normally  do  not  show  a 
toe  projection  might  do  so  when  the  tail  is 
heavily  worn  or  in  moult  (BWPi  2006). 

| Body  build 

This  varies  among  species,  from  short  and 
i compact  like  European,  to  long  yet  chunky  like 
Madeiran,  to  fat  and  compact  like  Black-bellied 
and  White-bellied. 

Bill  shape  and  proportions 

Significant  variation  is  found  across  the  six 
species.  Note  the  length  and  depth  of  basal  and 
distal  portions,  overall  curvature,  and  extent  of 
the  hook  at  the  bill  tip.  Gaining  unequivocal 
views  and  logging  details  of  bill  shape  and  pro- 
portions is  very  difficult  at  sea  and  often  unsat- 
isfactory in  video  footage.  High-quality  digital 
I stills  are  the  most  reliable  way  of  capturing  bill 

details. 

I 

Plumage 

There  are  five  key  plumage  features  to  describe: 
(a)  upperwing-covert  bars;  (b)  underwing- 
covert  and  axillary  panels;  (c)  white  on  rump, 
uppertail-  and  undertail-coverts  and  rear 
flanks;  (d)  white  on  belly;  and  (e)  general 
colour  and  colour  tones.  Plumages  of  sexes  and 
ages  are  essentially  alike  in  storm-petrels  and 
there  are  no  seasonal  differences,  but  grey 
colour  tones  become  paler  and  black-brown 
tones  browner  as  feathers  become  worn  and 
bleached.  Fresh  juveniles  of  some  species  show 


narrow  white  fringes  to  certain  feathers,  but 
these  rapidly  wear  away  and  are  of  no  conse- 
quence to  field  identification. 

Upperwing-covert  bars 

Length,  width  and  shape,  prominence,  colour 
and  colour  tone  of  wing-covert  bars  vary  con- 
siderably among  species.  Prominent  wing- 
covert  bars  stand  out  at  long  range.  The  main 
feather  tract  involved  is  the  greater  coverts,  but 
bars  sometimes  cross  feather  tracts  including 
greater,  median  and  lesser  coverts,  especially  at 
the  distal  end,  which  broadens  the  bars  in  that 
area  and  extends  them  towards  the  leading  edge 
of  the  wing.  Note:  length  of  covert  bars,  either 
reaching  the  leading  edge  or  falling  short  of  it; 
width  (either  narrow  - pale  tips  to  greater 
coverts,  medium  - pale  greater  coverts,  or  broad 
- bar  covering  several  feather  tracts);  and 
resulting  shape  - respectively  like  a pencil-line, 
roughly  rectangular,  or  a tear-shape,  broadening 
distally.  Also  note  prominence,  from  bright  to 
dull,  as  well  as  colour  and  colour  tones  (in  con- 
junction with  state  of  wear). 

Underwing-covert  and  axillary  panels 

This  region  is  variably  pale  in  the  six  species 
and  to  some  extent  varies  individually.  Promi- 
nent panels  stand  out  at  long  range.  The  main 
feather  tracts  involved  are  the  greater-under- 
wing and  greater  under-primary  coverts  and 
axillaries,  but  other  feather  tracts  may  be 
included.  Note  whether  this  region  appears 
dark,  bronze-flushed,  pale  or  white.  Some  white 
panels  gleam,  whereas  others  appear  ‘dirty’  in 
parts,  which  should  be  noted.  The  dirty  look 
occurs  when  wholly  or  partly  dark  feathers  are 
admixed,  typically  among  the  outer  greater 
primary  coverts.  High-quality  digital  stills 
should  reveal  the  precise  pattern. 

White  on  rump,  uppertail-  and  undertail-coverts 
and  rear  flanks 

The  extent  and  shape  of  white  in  this  region 
varies  considerably  between  some  species,  while 
in  others  it  is  similar.  In  species  where  white  on 
the  upperside  extends  to  the  underside,  the 
white  always  seems  to  be  on  view,  even  at  con- 
siderable range,  whether  the  storm-petrel  is  in 
flight  or  sat  on  the  sea.  Conversely,  with  species 
where  the  white  barely  extends  to  the  underside, 
the  white  in  this  region  is  at  best  on  view  occa- 
sionally and  may  be  hard  to  see,  even  at  close 
range.  Note  whether  the  white  patch  is  visible 
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across  the  width  of  rump  and  uppertail-coverts 
and  whether  it  is  narrow  or  broad,  roughly 
square  or  rectangular,  and  U-shaped  or  V- 
shaped  ( a V-shape  is  created  by  dark  feathers  in 
the  central/upper  area  of  an  otherwise  white 
rump).  Note  whether  white  extends  to  the 
undertail-coverts  and  rear  flanks. 

White  on  belly 

Look  for  white  on  the  belly,  especially  if  a 
storm-petrel  seems  fat  and  compact.  A white 
belly  immediately  suggests  Fregetta  storm- 
petrels  from  the  South  Atlantic  or  something 
astonishing  - such  as  White-vented  Storm- 
petrel  Oceanites  gracilis,  the  miniaturised 
Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  of  the  Pacific!  Before  col- 
lapsing, note  whether  the  whole  belly  is  white 
and  whether  the  borders  with  the  black-brown 
upper  breast  and  undertail-coverts  (if  dark)  are 
straight  and  clean-cut  or  smudgy.  Note  any  evi- 
dence of  a dark  central  belly  stripe  and  whether 
broken  or  complete;  if  the  latter,  note  whether  it 
unmistakeably  connects  the  dark  breast  to  the 
undertail-coverts.  Still  photographs  are  the  best 
way  to  clinch  the  pattern  of  the  underside  (even 
if  somewhat  out  of  focus). 

General  colour  and  colour  tones 

Although  all  of  the  ‘black-and-white’  storm- 
petrel  species  can  be  described  as  black-brown 
(not  black)  and  white,  the  extent  to  which  black 
dominates  brown  is  different  in  each  species 
and  the  tone  of  the  black-brown  ranges  from 
cool  to  warm.  Note  the  black-brown  colour  and 
colour  tones  of  head,  body,  wings  and  tail,  even 
though  they  vary  according  to  light  conditions. 
Where  possible,  compare  colour  tones  directly 
with  those  of  other  storm-petrels,  which  allows 
comparison  under  similar  light  conditions.  Bear 
in  mind  that  colour  tones  change  with  feather 
age  and  that  exposed  feathers  of  head,  body, 
wings  and  tail  become  browner  with  age.  Pale 
feathers  that  form  upperwing-covert  bars 
become  paler  and  more  bleached  with  time,  and 
may  even  begin  to  disappear  with  age  and  wear. 

Flight  behaviour 

There  are  two  main  flight  behaviours  to  note: 
travelling  (including  migration,  flights  between 
feeding  grounds  and  breeding  colonies,  and  a 
general  search  for  food)  and  feeding.  Storm- 
petrels  feed  on  items  found  on  or  just  below  the 
sea  surface  and,  once  food  has  been  located,  the 
bird  must  manoeuvre  over  it,  and  seize,  snatch 


or  pick  at  the  prey,  even  dive  for  it.  The  basic 
task  is  the  same  for  all  species,  but  the  way  it  is 
carried  out  differs  among  species.  Flight  is 
clearly  affected  by  wear  and  moult  of  flight 
feathers  (Appendix  6).  Terminology  has  evolved 
to  describe  flight  behaviour  of  storm-petrels 
and  several  of  the  terms  (explained  in  Appendix 
9)  may  be  used  to  portray  each  species,  e.g.  a 
travelling  Wilson’s  in  moderate  wind  might  be 
described  as  having  ‘ purposeful  direct  flight  on 
stiff  wings  with  steady  wingbeats  close  to  the  sea 
surface  for  an  extended  period’,  while  a travel- 
ling Leach’s  in  similar  conditions  might  be 
described  quite  differently  and  have  ‘ erratic 
flight  on  elastic  wings  with  deep  wingbeats  inter- 
spersed with  shearing  glides'. 

Sealing  the  identification 

Sealing  the  identification  of  a North  Atlantic 
‘black-and-white’  storm-petrel  is,  in  principle, 
straightforward  given  sound  basic  knowledge 
and  reasonably  close  and  extended  views,  in 
moderate  to  fair  weather  conditions  (though 
white-bellied  Fregetta  storm-petrels  remain 
problematic).  Photographic  stills  help  since 
they  capture  the  detail  of  structure  and 
plumage  not  always  visible  at  sea.  Equally 
important,  video  footage  captures  flight  behav- 
iour for  subsequent  critical  analysis.  Stills  and 
video  add  substance  to  a rare  storm-petrel 
claim  (e.g.  Flood  etal.  (2004)  and  Stephenson  et 
al.  (2007a)  in  the  rediscovery  of  the  New 
Zealand  Storm-petrel  Pealeornis  ntaoriana  or 
Guris  et  al.  (2004)  in  the  identification  of  a pre- 
sumed White-bellied  Storm-petrel,  subse- 
quently revealed  through  stills  to  be  the  North 
Atlantic’s  first  Black-bellied).  However, 
although  they  are  highly  desirable,  we  do  not 
believe  that  photographs  are  in  every  case 
essential  for  a rare  storm-petrel  to  be  accepted 
by  a rarities  committee. 

We  acknowledge  that,  with  storm-petrels,  no 
single  feature  is  incontestably  diagnostic,  fizz  is 
a subjective  measure.  Judgement  of  size  is 
imprecise  and  subject  to  size  illusion  and 
factors  of  scale.  Wing  and  tail  shapes  alter  with 
moult  and  wear.  Plumage  varies  with  moult, 
wear,  bleaching,  and  aberration  (and  not  all 
plumages  are  fully  understood).  Flight  behav- 
iour is  influenced  by  moult,  wear  and  wind 
strength.  However,  a suite  of  features  all 
pointing  to  one  species  with  no  contradictory 
evidence  may,  in  many  cases,  be  taken  as  diag- 
nostic (see  table  3,  pp.  428-430).  If  observers 
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are  sufficiently  experienced  and  attain  satisfac- 
tory views,  then  a well-prepared  submission 
focusing  on  the  key  features  discussed  here, 
preferably  supported  by  photographs  and/or 
artwork,  will,  in  most  cases,  make  decision- 
taking comparatively  problem  free. 

Accordingly,  our  notion  of  a sound  storm- 
petrel  description  is  one  that  sets  out  the  cir- 
cumstances of  an  observation  and  then 
concentrates  on  the  following  particulars: 

• Size  of  vessel,  range  of  storm-petrel,  height 
of  observation  point  above  sea  surface  and 
thus  angle  of  view  (Appendix  10). 

• Jizz,  animated  through  catchphrases  or 
similes  (table  1 ),  or  similar  phrases  that  res- 
onate with  the  observer’s  experiences. 

• Actual  body  length  and  wingspan,  relative 
body  length  and  wingspan  compared  with 
other  storm-petrels  (and  seabirds)  present  at 
the  time  (table  2),  but  with  awareness  of  size 
illusion  and  factors  of  scale  (Appendices  7 & 
8). 

• Structure  in  terms  of  (a)  wing  shape,  (b)  tail 
shape,  (c)  toe  projection,  (d)  body  build,  and 
(e)  bill  shape  and  proportions,  all  with  refer- 
ence to  moult  and  wear  (Appendix  6)  and 
angle  of  view. 

• Plumage  details  of  (a)  upperwing-covert 
bars,  (b)  underwing-covert  and  axillary 
panels,  (c)  white  on  rump,  uppertail-  and 
undertail-coverts,  and  rear  flanks,  (d)  white 
on  belly,  and  (e)  general  colour  and  colour 
tones,  all  with  reference  to  angle  of  view. 

• Flight  behaviour,  specifying  whether  travel- 
ling or  feeding,  employing  common  termi- 
nology (Appendix  9)  or  some  other 
well-defined  terminology,  noting  the  impact 

j of  moult  and  wear  on  flight  behaviour  where 
relevant  (Appendix  6). 

• Photographs  and/or  artwork. 

• Explain  how  other  storm-petrel  species  were 
eliminated. 

Species  accounts 

These  describe  in  detail  the  six  storm-petrel 
species  in  terms  of  taxonomy,  Atlantic  range 
and  movements,  and  the  five  key  identification 
issues  introduced  above.  Species  accounts  are 
constructed  from  our  observations  at  sea, 
analysis  of  structure  and  plumage  using  our  still 
photographs,  analysis  of  flight  behaviour  using 
aur  video  footage,  all  in  conjunction  with 
;xtant  knowledge  summarised  in  Naveen 


( 1981-82),  Harrison  (1983b),  Marchant  8c 
Higgins  (1990),  Enticott  8c  Tipling  (1997), 
Sibley  (2000),  Shirihai  (2002),  Brooke  (2004), 
BWPi  (2006)  and  Onley  8c  Scofield  (2007). 
Several  common  characteristics  are  summarised 
separately.  Accounts  concentrate  on  features  rel- 
evant to  vessel-based  observation  and  identifi- 
cation, except  where  wing  structure  is 
described. 

Common  characteristics 

All  six  species  share  the  following  characteris- 
tics. They  remain  exclusively  in  the  lowest  10  m 
of  airspace  above  the  sea  surface;  many  remain 
in  the  lowest  5-m  band  and  some  occur  mostly 
in  the  lowest  2 m.  All  species  have  11  primaries, 
although  the  outermost  ( P 1 1 ) is  minute  and 
not  relevant  to  this  discussion  and  so  P10  is 
taken  as  the  effective  outermost  primary.  When 
birds  feed  by  hovering  or  hanging,  the  pri- 
maries are  fanned,  yielding  paddle-shaped 
wings,  the  actual  shape  of  the  ‘paddle’  being 
determined  by  the  wing  formula.  Remiges  and 
rectrices  are  darker  than  wing-coverts  and  body 
feathers.  Bill,  legs  and  feet  are  black  (although 
Wilson’s  alone  has  yellow  foot-webbing).  All  are 
normally  silent  at  sea,  save  for  occasional  quiet 
chattering  among  feeding  flocks  of  Wilson’s 
(and  perhaps  other  species). 

European  Storm-petrel 

Taxonomy  Recent  research  suggests  that  this 
species  may  be  polytypic,  with  nominate  pelag- 
icus  in  the  Atlantic  and  H.  p.  melitensis  in  the 
Mediterranean  (Lalanne  et  al.  2001;  Cagnon  et 
al.  2004). 

Atlantic  distribution  Breeds  northeast  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean,  April-September.  Dispersal 
mainly  transequatorial,  on  eastern  side  of 
Atlantic,  September-November.  Movement  of 
Mediterranean  birds  is  unclear  and  at  least 
some  remain  there  into  the  northern  winter. 
Atlantic  birds  winter  west  coast  of  Africa  as  far 
south  as  South  Africa,  mainly  in  boundary 
zones  between  shelf  littoral  and  deep  ocean, 
November-March.  Significant  return  passage 
off  western  Africa,  March-April.  The  return  of 
immature  non-breeders  to  colonies  is  more 
leisurely  while  others,  perhaps  the  youngest 
birds,  remain  along  coasts  of  western  Africa  and 
southern  Europe  during  breeding  season. 
Vagrant  to  Atlantic  seaboard  of  USA  (nine 
records  to  end  of  2006;  www.patteson.com). 

Jizz  Like  a small  bat. 
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165.  Uppersides  and  undersides  of  the  two  Fregetta  species,  all  roughly  to  scale  as  well  as  to  scale  with  plate  164. 
Top  Black-bellied  Storm-petrel  F.  tropica,  Drake  Passage,  March  2006;  bottom  White-bellied  Storm-petrel 
F.  grallaria  (see  Appendix  5),  off  Tristan  da  Cunha  group,  March  2006.  Compare  extent  of  toe  projection 
(presumably  legs  retracted  on  Black-bellied  Storm-petrel  underside  shot),  upperwing  patterns  (contrast 


between  species  normally  greater  than 

Size  Body  length  158  mm.  Wingspan  383  mm. 
Structure  Wing  shape  Wing  formula:  P9  longest; 
P10  6-13;  P8  1-3;  P7  7-12;  P6  16-19;  PI  56-66 
mm  shorter.  Outer  primary  pointed  in  juven- 
iles, less  so  if  worn,  rounded  in  adults.  When 
travelling,  wings  short  and  broad,  wing-tips 
blunt-ended,  with  both  leading  and  trailing 
edges  strongly  angular.  Head-on  travelling 
profile  Wings  normally  slightly  bowed  forming 
shallow-M,  ‘arms’  and  ‘hands’  quite  short.  Tail 


shown  here),  and  underbody  patterns. 

shape  Short,  can  look  square,  though  gently 
rounded;  clearly  rounded  when  fanned.  Toe  pro- 
jection None.  Body  build  Compact,  with  short 
body.  Bill  shape  and  proportions  At  sea  looks 
small.  At  close  range  short,  though  length  and 
depth  are  in  proportion,  slightly  decurved  and 
hooked;  nasal  tubes  40%  of  bill  length. 

PI  umage  General  colour  and  colour  tones 
Darkest  North  Atlantic  storm-petrel.  In  fresh 
plumage  looks  sooty-brown,  but  bleaches 


1 64.  (Left)  Uppersides  and  undersides  of  the  four  regular  ‘black-and-white’  storm-petrels  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
all  roughly  to  scale,  and  to  scale  with  plate  1 65.  Top  European  Storm-petrel  Hydrobates  pelagicus,  off  Scilly, 
August  2004;  upper  middle  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus,  off  Scilly,  July  2005;  lower  middle 
Madeiran  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  castro,  off  St  Helena,  April  2006;  bottom  Leach’s  Storm-petrel  0.  leucorhoa, 
equatorial  Atlantic  0°00.000’S  I7°33.462'W,  April  2006.  Compare  differences  between  the  wing  shapes; 
tail  shapes;  toe  projection;  upperwing-covert  bar,  underwing-covert  and  axillary  panels,  white  on  rump, 
uppertail-  and  undertail-coverts,  and  rear  flanks. The  white  underwing  panel  of  European  Storm-petrel 
is  more  striking  than  shown  here  when  feathers  are  fresh. 

[Footnote:  A DVD  containing  movie  footage  of  all  six  ‘black-and-white’  storm-petrels  plus  White-faced  Storm-petrel 
Pelagodroma  marina,  with  a focus  on  flight  behaviour,  is  available  from  Bob  Flood,  while  digital  stills  of  the  same  species, 
focusing  on  plumage  and  structure,  are  available  from  Bryan  Thomas.  Please  use  the  contact  details  on  p.  432.] 
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browner  with  age.  Close  up,  paler  and  greyer  on 
forehead  and  chin,  browner  below,  with  upper- 
body  feathers  darker  than  upperwing-coverts. 
Fresh  juveniles  have  narrow  whitish  edges  to 
upperpart  feathers  that  wear  off  quickly.  Upper- 
wing-covert bars  At  range,  apparently  uniform 
dark  upperwings  without  covert  bars.  Close  up, 
greater  coverts  form  very  dull  bars,  a little  more 
obvious  when  bleached,  but  never  shows  broad 
pale  bars.  At  close  to  medium  range,  brown- 
cream  pencil  line  along  tips  of  greater  coverts 
(outer  webs  fringed  pale),  whitish  and  more 


pronounced  on  autumn  juveniles,  but  this 
wears  off  quickly.  Underwing-covert  and  axillary 
panels  In  fresh  plumage,  eye-catching  white 
panels  in  flight,  even  at  long  range.  Photographs 
of  birds  off  Scilly  reveal  greater  under  primary 
coverts  white  with  dark  tips,  greater  underwing- 
coverts  white,  and  axillaries  dark  with  white 
tips.  Markings  less  obvious  on  worn  birds,  when 
can  be  tricky  to  see,  even  at  medium  to  close 
range.  White  on  rump,  tail-coverts  and  rear 
flanks  Lower  rump  feathers  sooty-brown  with 
white  tips,  uppertail-coverts  white,  longest  with 
black  tips,  which 
combine  to  give  a 
roughly  rectangular, 
well-defined,  bold  and 
(from  above)  slightly 
U-shaped  white 
rump-patch.  Patch 
extends  to  lateral 
undertail-coverts, 
which  are  white  with 
black  tips,  and  to  rear 
flanks.  In  flight,  white 
patch  seemingly 
always  in  view  what- 
ever the  angle  of 
observation;  also 
visible  when  sat  on 
sea  at  moderately 
close  range.  White  on 
belly  None. 

Flight  behaviour  Flies 
mostly  within  2 m of 
sea  surface,  but  occa- 
sionally up  to  5 m. 
Travelling  Flight  char- 
acterised by  fast, 
shallow,  bat-like  flut- 
tering wingbeats  (has 
fastest  wingbeats  of 
the  six  species)  inter- 
spersed with  occa- 
sional short  glides. 
Sometimes  casually 
zigzags,  may  shear  in 
strong  wind.  Pre- 
sumed migrants 
observed  in  October 
from  headlands  in 
Scilly,  flying  directly 
into  strong  wind, 
made  good  headway. 
In  contrast,  Leach’s 


I 66.  European  Storm-petrel  Hydrobates  pelagicus,  off  Scilly, July  2005.  Storm-petrels 
relish  tiny  pieces  offish  liver  used  in  chum!  To  collect  the  liver,  this  European  hovered 
above  it,  using  feet  as  stabilisers,  dipped  down  to  seize  it,  then  quickly  moved  on, 
repeating  this  manouevre  many  times  in  quick  succession.  Note  the  paddle-shaped 
wings,  short  legs,  white  on  the  rump  and  uppertail-coverts  extending  to  undertail- 
coverts  and  rear  flanks,  and  white  underwing-covert  and  axillary  panel. 
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observed  in  similar  conditions  was  unable  to 
progress  directly  into  oncoming  wind.  Feeding 
Patrols  area  of  food  source  such  as  a slick  in 
dashing  and  excited  fashion,  zigzagging  back 
and  forth,  twisting  and  turning.  When  food 
located  comes  to  a dead  halt,  is  briefly  forced 
upwards  in  so  doing,  then  drops  and,  facing 
into  wind,  hovers  over  food  item  with  wings 
normally  held  in  an  erect  V-shape  (far  more 
erect  than  Wilson’s),  using  feet  as  stabilisers, 
dips  head  down  and  seizes  food,  then  moves  on. 
‘Hovers,  dips,  seizes  and  moves  on’  repeatedly 
and  in  quick  succession.  Hovering  may  be 
extended  to  perhaps  four  seconds,  at  which 
time  engages  in  foot-pattering  proper.  Hovering 
difficult  with  little  breeze,  so  instead  of  foot- 
pattering  utilises  body  buoyancy  by  virtually 
sitting  on  sea  surface,  and  hangs  by  holding 
wings  normally  in  an  erect  V-shape,  surface- 
seizes  and  moves  on.  ‘Sits,  hangs,  seizes  and 
moves  on’  repeatedly  and  in  quick  succession. 
Off  South  Africa,  also  recorded  diving  to  collect 
food  items  (Griffiths  1981).  Follows  in  the  wake 
of  vessels  and  associates  with  feeding  cetaceans. 
Overall  impression  Small,  compact,  dark,  busy 
and  seemingly  restless;  flashes  white  on  under- 
wings in  flight  (less  so  when  worn). 

Wilson’s  Storm-petrel 

Taxonomy  Polytypic,  with  nominate  oceanicus 
(sub-Antarctic  islands  south  of  Antarctic  Polar 
Front)  and  O.  o.  exasperatus  (Antarctic  main- 
land and  islands  of 
Scotia  Sea)  of  rele- 
vance here;  some  of 
both  subspecies 
believed  to  migrate 
into  North  Atlantic. 

Atlantic  distribution 
Breeds  December- 
March  with  dis- 
persal April-  May, 
earlier  if  burrows 
blocked  by  hard 
snow  causing 
breeding  failures. 

Large  northward 
movement  Weddell 
Sea  by  mid  March 
and  major  emer- 
gence into  sub- 
Antarctic  waters  in 
April.  Passage  up 
both  sides  of 


Atlantic,  mainly  west  side,  but  allegedly  not 
through  central  Atlantic  in  any  numbers; 
though  Wilson’s  observed  regularly  March  and 
April  2006  en  route  to  South  Georgia,  Tristan 
da  Cunha  group,  St  Helena,  Ascension,  then 
over  the  equator  to  Cape  Verde  Islands,  last 
observed  mid-way  between  Ascension  and  Cape 
Verde  Islands  12th  April  2006  (pers.  obs.).  Also 
movement  into  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
Arrival  northwestern  Atlantic  along  coasts  of 
USA  from  third  week  of  April  with  concentra- 
tions in  Gulf  Stream  off  North  America  by  end 
June.  Common  in  Canary  Current,  but  only 
small  numbers  reach  northeastern  Atlantic,  e.g. 
off  Scilly  June-September,  where  it  becomes 
very  scarce  from  late  August  (Appendix  1). 
Southward  movement  obvious  September- 
October.  Returns  to  colonies  November- 
December.  Immature  non-breeders’  return  to 
colonies  more  leisurely,  others  remain  in  trop- 
ical waters  off  South  America  and  South  Africa 
during  breeding  season. 

Jizz  Like  smallish  hirundine,  especially  Barn 
Swallow  Hirundo  rustica. 

Size  Body  length  171  mm.  Wingspan  400  mm. 
Females  said  to  be  significantly  larger  than 
males  in  all  proportions  (Brooke  2004)  though 
Shirihai  (2002)  noted  extensive  overlap  between 
sexes.  Subspecies  exasperatus  larger  than  nomi- 
nate, though  may  be  clinal  (Brooke  2004).  Some 
slight  variation  in  size  noted  off  Scilly. 

Structure  Wing  shape  P9  longest;  P10  5-10;  P8 


167.  Wilson's  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus.  Brown  Bluff,  Antarctic  Peninsula,  March 
2006.  Wilson’s  disperse  from  breeding  grounds  April-May,  but  earlier  if  burrows 
become  blocked  by  hard  snow,  as  shown  here  (alongside  Gentoo  Penguins  Pygoscelis 
papua),  as  breeding  attempts  then  fail. 
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Vl 

3—8;  P7  10—19;  P6  21—30;  PI  73—87  mm  shorter. 
Outer  primary  pointed  in  juveniles,  less  so  if 
worn,  rounded  in  adults.  When  travelling, 
wings  medium  length,  broad  with  pointed 
wing-tips,  leading  edge  smoothly  curved, 
lacking  sharp  angular  bend  at  carpal  joint, 
trailing  edge  straight.  Head-on  travelling  profile 
Wings  held  out  straight,  giving  stiff-winged 
appearance,  which  is  excellent  clue  when 
Wilson’s  approaches  vessel  head-on  from  down- 
wind; also  arms  short  and  hands  medium 
length.  Tail  shape  Longish  and  slightly  concave, 
outermost  tail-feather  2—8  mm  longer  than 
central  in  exasperatus  and  0-5  mm  longer  in 
nominate;  often  looks  square,  corners  rounded, 
tail  slightly  rounded  when  fanned.  Toe  projec- 
tion Long  spindly  legs,  thus  toes  project  well 
beyond  tail-tip  when  travelling,  visible  at 
medium  range.  Extent  of  projection  varies  to 
some  extent  among  individuals.  Variation  pos- 
sibly amplified  if  tail  heavily  worn  or  in  moult. 
Note  that  rarely  retracts  legs  into  belly  feathers 
eliminating  toe  projection.  Alexander  Wilson, 
after  whom  the  species  is  named,  was  the  first  to 
record  toe  projection  as  a means  of  distin- 
guishing Wilson’s  from  Leach’s  (Wilson  8c 
Bonaparte  1831;  Boswall  1979).  Body  build 
Medium  length,  evenly  proportioned  length 
and  girth,  though  longish  tail  with  toe  projec- 
tion creates  long  rear-carriage  look.  Bill  shape 
and  proportions  At  sea  looks  small.  Close  up, 
medium-length,  broad-based,  slightly  hooked, 
with  nasal  tubes  40%  bill  length. 

Plumage  General  colour  and  colour  tones  In  fresh 
plumage,  warm-toned  black-brown,  but 
bleaches  browner  with  age.  Close  up,  chin  and 
belly  slightly  duller,  crown  and  sides  of  head 
tinged  grew  Upperwing-covert  bars  Obvious  and 
broad,  start  short  of  leading  edge  and  extend  to 
body,  formed  by  brown-grey,  at  times  almost 
silvery,  greater  coverts,  white-fringed  when 
fresh  (white  fringes  wear  off  quickly),  and 
duller  median  coverts,  these  several  tones  paler 
than  lesser  and  marginal  coverts.  Covert  bars 
become  paler  with  age  though  may  become 
narrower  through  feather  wear.  Underwing- 
covert  and  axillary  panels  Sooty-brown  with 
bronze  or  (less  frequently)  pale  flush,  especially 
when  fresh,  and  rarely  pronounced  pale  panels 
(pale  panel  in  c.  1 in  250  birds  Weddell  Sea  and 
South  Atlantic  March-April  2006,  none  in  c. 
1,000  Antarctic  Peninsula  December  2006  and 
January  2007;  pers.  obs.).  White  on  rump,  tail- 
coverts  and  rear  flanks  Lower  rump  feathers 


black-brown  tipped  white,  uppertail-coverts 
white  without  dark  spots  on  tips,  together 
yielding  a roughly  rectangular,  well-defined, 
bold  and  (from  above)  slightly  U-shaped  white 
patch.  White  patch  extends  to  lateral  undertail- 
coverts  and  rear  flanks.  Overall  result  is  bold, 
broad  white  band  that  extends  from  rump  to 
underside,  almost  encircling  tail.  In  flight,  white 
seemingly  always  in  view  whatever  the  angle  of 
observation,  also  visible  when  sat  on  sea  (Sibley 
2000;  pers.  obs.).  Aberrant  bird  with  dark  rump 
seen  near  South  Georgia  (Bourne  1987).  Curtis 
(1988)  recorded  bird  with  dark  rump  and  sug- 
gested that  it  was  an  example  of  melanism. 
White  on  belly  None.  Yellow  webbing  of  feet  Vari- 
able amount  of  yellow  on  webbings  of  feet. 
Criticised  as  diagnostic  feature  by  Boswall 
(1979),  who  states  only  seen  in  highly 
favourable  circumstances.  Harrison  (1983b) 
claimed  seen  only  twice  in  several  thousand 
sightings,  while  Blomdahl  et  al.  (2003)  stated 
visible  only  in  exceptional  circumstances.  Our 
experience  off  Scilly  does  not  concur  with  these 
three  commentaries,  probably  as  a result  of  our 
chum-and-drift  method  (see  Appendix  2). 
From  our  vessels,  Wilson’s  often  are  at  close 
range  and  observed  from  a shallow  angle  of 
view.  When  birds  are  feeding  over  a slick,  posi- 
tioned roughly  between  observer  and  sun,  legs 
dangling,  sunlight  shines  through  and  regularly 
‘illuminates’  yellow  on  webbings.  We  see  yellow 
webbings  on  most  Wilson’s  so  positioned,  even 
with  moderate  cloud  cover. 

Plight  behaviour  Flies  mostly  within  2 m of  sea 
surface,  but  may  rise  up  to  5 m.  Travelling  Flight 
can  be  strong,  purposeful  and  direct,  continu- 
ally flapping  wings  for  extended  periods  of 
time;  occasionally  veers  from  side  to  side,  with 
spurt  of  rapid  wingbeats  broken  by  short  glides. 
At  other  times  seemingly  less  purposeful,  and 
employs  skimming  flight  low  over  sea  surface 
with  shallow  stiff  wingbeats  interspersed  with 
sustained  glides  holding  wings  slightly 
depressed,  likened  to  a tropical  butterfly  (Blom- 
dahl et  al.  2003).  Feet  rarely  retracted  while 
travelling.  No  vertical  bounding  as  such,  but 
rarely  darts  upwards,  and  is  forced  upwards 
when  making  a dead  halt  over  food  item. 
Feeding  Flies  low  over  sea  surface  with  out- 
stretched stiff  wings,  gliding,  skimming, 
running,  skipping,  hopping,  sometimes 
splashing,  while  dipping  head  to  snatch  food 
items.  May  hang  (rather  than  hover)  over  food 
source  with  sufficient  breeze,  facing  into  wind, 
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168.  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus,  South  Georgia,  March  2006. This 
Wilson’s  is  hanging  over  a kelp  bed,  facing  into  a stiff  breeze,  wings  held  roughly 
horizontal  to  back  and  semi-paddle-shaped,  tail  fanned  and  raised  slightly  upwards, 
long  spindly  legs  used  in  comical,  exaggerated  bouncing  over  sea  surface  as  if  on 
a pogo-stick,  head  lifted,  bill  angled  down,  about  to  dip  head  to  surface-seize  - 
this ‘dancing  routine’  seemingly  choreographed. 


169.  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus.  South  Georgia,  March  2006. This 
Wilson’s  (alongside  the  Wilson’s  in  plate  168)  is  feeding  over  a kelp  bed,  but  has  just 
dived  to  collect  a food  item,  and  its  tail  is  just  about  to  submerge.  Note  that 
even  from  directly  below,  it  is  still  possible  to  see  white  undertail-coverts. 


wings  often  held  in  a 
flattened  V-shape, 
though  sometimes 
horizontal,  some- 
times more  erect, 
with  the  angle 
ostensibly  deter- 
mined by  wind 
strength  (but  much 
flatter  than  for 
European),  wings 
paddle-shaped,  tail 
fanned  and  some- 
times raised  slightly 
upwards,  head  lifted, 
bill  angled  down, 
dipping  head  to 
surface-seize  or  pull 
at  floating  food. 

Long  spindly  legs 
used  in  comical 
exaggerated 
bouncing  over  sea 
surface  as  if  on  a 
pogo-stick.  Such 
‘dancing’  is  seem- 
ingly choreographed 
and  unmistakeable! 

When  dancing,  stays 
over  one  spot  or 
drifts  backwards  or 
sideways  with  wind 
or  makes  slow 
progress  into  wind, 
sometimes  dancing 
for  periods  of  many 
minutes;  often  arcs 
back  to  origin  of 
food  source  and 
starts  procedure 
again.  Arcing  back 
typical  of  Wilson’s 
feeding  over  slick 
during  short-range 
pelagic  trips  off 
Scilly,  but  also  wit- 
nessed in  the 
southern  hemi- 
sphere. Also  makes 
short,  shallow  dives; 
off  South  Georgia  and  south  Shetlands  timed  at 
one  or  two  seconds  (from  video).  Follows  in 
wake  and  alongside  bow-wash  of  vessels;  also 
associates  with  feeding  cetaceans. 


Overall  impression  Small  to  medium-sized, 
evenly  proportioned,  warm-toned  black-brown, 
with  obvious  upperwing-covert  bars;  accom- 
plished in  flight. 
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I 70.  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus,  South  Georgia,  March  2006. This  Wilson’s  is  feeding  and  hence  its 
wings  appear  paddle-shaped,  its  tail  is  fanned,  and  the  long  spindly  legs  are  dangling  down.  Note  how  the  light  is 
catching  the  right  underwing-coverts  creating  the  effect  of  a bronze  flush;  the  left  upperwing-coverts  and  covert 
bar  are  hidden  by  the  right  wing,  so  only  the  brown-black  left  upperwing  primary  coverts  show.  In  addition,  the 
yellow  webbings  of  the  left  foot  are  visible  in  this  image. 


Leach’s  Storm-petrel 

Taxonomy  Polytypic,  with  nominate  leucorhoa 
(North  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic)  of  relevance 
here. 

Atlantic  distribution  Breeds  May— September. 
Immature  non-breeding  visitors  depart  colonies 
August  or  earlier.  Numbers  build  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  in  same  latitudes  as  colonies, 
September-October.  Thereafter  declines  in 
west.  Peak  numbers  in  east  in 
October-November  apparently  greater  than 
total  eastern  population  (assessed  through 
counts  during  autumn  gales  and  wrecks),  thus 
almost  certainly  including  birds  from  northwest 
Atlantic  populations.  Widely  dispersed  across 
tropical  and  subtropical  Atlantic, 
October-March,  return  passage  March-May. 
First  arrivals  on  British  breeding  grounds  late 
April.  Immature  non-breeders’  return  to 
colonies  is  more  leisurely,  others  remain  in 
tropical  zones  during  breeding  season.  Leach’s 


regularly  prospects  and  even  nests  in  small 
numbers  in  southern  oceans  (Imber  & Love- 
grove  1982;  Randall  & Randall  1986). 

Jizz  Like  a Common  Nighthawk  Chordeiles 
minor. 

Size  Body  length  202  mm.  Wingspan  462  mm. 
Small  size  differences  between  subspecies 
(Ainley  1980;  Brooke  2004),  although  Post 
(1998)  found  notable  differences  from  pub- 
lished data  when  measuring  35  birds  wrecked 
off  Portugal,  December  1996/Ianuary  1997. 
Structure  Wing  shape  P9  longest;  P10  5-12;  P8 
1-5;  P7  9-15;  P6  20-28;  PI  76-92  mm  shorter. 
When  travelling,  wings  long  and  quite  narrow, 
decidedly  pointed  wing-tips,  both  leading  and 
trailing  edges  strongly  angular  and  wings  often 
swept  back.  Head-on  travelling  profile  Wings 
slightly  bowed,  forming  shallow-M,  arms 
medium  length,  hands  long.  Tail  shape  Medium 
length,  deeply  forked  and  scooped;  longest  tail 
feathers  as  long  as  primaries  when  sat  on  sea 
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(Sibley  2000),  but  can  be  difficult  to  see  at  dis- 
tance, especially  when  angle  of  view  is  shallow. 
Lightly  forked  when  fanned.  Toe  projection 
None.  Body  build  Rather  long,  slim  body.  Bill 
shape  and  proportions  At  sea  looks  relatively 
long  and  slender.  Close  up,  long  and  slender 
look  substantiated;  slightly  hooked,  with  nasal 
tubes  40%  bill  length. 

Plumage  General  colour  and  colour  tones  Cool- 
toned  black-brown,  but  bleaches  browner  with 
age.  Close  up,  browner  below,  pale  ashy-brown 
on  chin  and  forehead,  with  strong  grey-  or 
slate-blue  tinge  on  upperparts  and  chest  in 
fresh  plumage  (ashy,  grey  and  slate-blue  ele- 
ments contribute  to  cool  tone).  Juvenile  has 
pale  edges  to  body  feathers  that  wear  off 
quickly.  Upperwing-covert  bars  Striking, 
stretching  from  leading  edge  to  body,  formed  by 
cool  brown-grey  greater  coverts,  plus  some 
median  and  lesser  coverts  on  outermost  part  of 
bars,  hence  bars  broaden  towards  and  reach 
leading  edge,  giving  a teardrop  shape  on  each 
wing.  Covert  bars  become  paler  with  age 
though  may  become  narrower  through  feather 
wear.  Underwing-covert  and  axillary  panels 
Evenly  black-brown.  White  on  rump,  tail-coverts 
and  rear  flanks  Uppertail-coverts  white,  some 
irregularly  tipped  black-brown,  although 
central  feathers  often  all-dark  forming  diag- 
nostic grey  divide’  down  centre  of  roughly  rec- 
tangular white  rump,  which,  from  above,  makes 


1 72.  Leach's  Storm-petrels  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa,  equatorial  Atlantic  0°00.000'S  1 7°33.462’W,  April  2006. 
All  classic  structural  and  plumage  features  of  Leach's  are  captured  in  this  image  (see  text). 
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171.  Leach’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa, 
equatorial  Atlantic  0°00.000’S  I 7°33.462’W,  April 
2006. The  white  patch  on  the  rump,  tail-coverts  and 
rear  flanks  is  normally  roughly  rectangular,  is  longer 
than  it  is  broad,  and  has  a diagnostic ‘grey  divide' 
down  the  centre,  which,  from  above,  makes  the 
white  patch  V-shaped.  Rarely,  as  shown  here,  white  is 
restricted  to  sides  of  rump,  thus  erasing  the  bottom 
of  the  V-shape,  making  residual  white  quite  difficult  to 
see  and  the  bird  look  superficially  like  a Swinhoe’s 
Storm-petrel  O.  monorhis.  In  this  case,  the  possibility 
of  misidentification  was  accentuated  by  the  dull 
upperwing-covert  bars,  more  typical  of  Swinhoe's 
than  Leach's;  in  fact,  this  bird  was  initially  called  as 
a Swinhoe’s!  However,  in  addition  to  flight  jizz  that 
was  typically  Leach’s,  the  following  pointers  are 
important:  the  bird  is  holding  its  wings  swept  back, 
whereas  Swinhoe’s  holds  its  wings  further  forwards 
(more  like  Madeiran);  and  the  tail  has  a relatively 
deep  fork,  is  scooped  and  looks  ragged,  whereas  the 
fork  in  Swinhoe’s  is  considerably  shallower,  more  like 
a notch,  and  is  mostly  closed,  similar  to  the  side-on 
profile  of  a long-tailed  swift  (Apodidae). 
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I 73.  Leach’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa,  equatorial 
Atlantic  0°00.000’S  1 7°33.462’W,  April  2006.  In  travelling  flight, 
the  overall  course  of  a Leach’s  is  irregular,  punctuated  with 
unpredictable  speed  and/or  direction  changes,  involving  darting, 
vertical  leaping,  and  bounding  ahead. The  Leach's  in  this  image 
is  making  a sudden  direction  change. 


I 74.  Leach’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa  (left)  with  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel 
Oceanites  oceanlcus  (right),  equatorial  Atlantic  0°00.000'S  1 7°33.462'W,  April  2006. 
The  photographer  estimated  that  the  Wilson’s  is  about  0.25  m behind  the  Leach’s, 
but  with  optical  effects  taken  into  account  the  two  storm-petrels  are  roughly  to 
scale,  as  if  on  the  same  plane.  Note  how  stiff  the  Wilson's  wings  appear  compared 
with  the  flexible  look  of  the  Leach’s  wings,  even  in  this  still  image.  Note  also  how 
the  Leach’s  legs  and  toes  fall  short  of  the  tail-tip  compared  with  the  Wilson’s 
noticeable  toe  projection.  In  addition, Wilson's  seems  to  have  a 
relatively  long  rear  carriage  compared  to  Leach’s. 


the  white  patch  V-shaped.  White 
patch  is  longer  than  it  is  broad;  dull 
white  rather  than  gleaming  white; 
and,  rarely,  is  restricted  to  sides  of 
rump,  thus  erasing  bottom  of  V- 
shape  (when  white  very  restricted  in 
this  area,  looks  superficially  like 
Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrel  Ocean- 
odroma monorhis ; see  plate  p.  81  in 
Blomdahl  et  al.  2003).  White  patch 
barely  extends  to  rear  flanks  or 
lateral  undertail-coverts.  Thus, 
white  hard  to  see  in  flight,  being 
easier  when  close  up,  especially 
given  a deep  angle  of  view.  Likewise, 
white  barely  visible  when  sat  on  sea 
(Sibley  2000).  White  on  belly  None. 
Flight  behaviour  Keeps  mainly 
within  5 m of  sea  surface.  Travelling 
Buoyant  and  graceful  involving 
deep,  elastic,  languid  wingbeats  with 
frequent  long  shearing  glides  on 
slightly  bowed  wings.  Overall  course 
irregular,  punctuated  with  unpre- 
dictable speed 
and/or  direction 
changes,  involving 
darting,  vertical 
leaping,  and 

bounding  ahead.  In 
strong  wind, 

employs  highly 
erratic  flight, 
including  shearing, 
zigzagging,  and 
bounding  through 
wave  troughs.  When 
shearing,  likened  to 
Puffinus  shearwaters 
and  in  buoyant 
flight  likened  to 
Sterna  terns  (BWP; 
2006);  flight  also 
likened  to  that  of 
Soft-plumaged 
Petrel  Pterodroma 
mollis  (Veit  et  al. 
1996).  That  said,  a 
migrant  observed  in 
February  from  a 
headland  in  Scilly, 
heading  into  strong 
westerly  winds, 
attempted  to 
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175.  Leach's  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa  (left)  and  Madeiran 
Storm-petrel  0.  castro  (right),  heads  and  bills,  roughly  to  scale.  Note 
that  the  bill  of  Leach’s  is  long,  slender  and  slightly  hooked,  whereas  that 
of  Madeiran  is  surprisingly  bulky  and  heavily  hooked  for  a storm-petrel. 


progress  directly  into  wind 
with  languid  wingbeats  for 
eight  minutes,  then  ‘con- 
ceded’ by  turning  90°  left 
and  sheared,  briefly  turned 
into  the  wind,  again  turned 
90°  left  and  sheared, 
repeating  this  behaviour 
three  times,  then  lost  to 
sight.  In  so  doing  it  eventu- 
ally progressed  relatively 
quickly  in  a direction  90° 
left  of  the  oncoming  wind. 

In  similar  conditions,  Euro- 
pean Storm-petrel  made 
surprisingly  good  headway 
into  wind.  Feeding  Swoops 
over  and  around  food  source  such  as  an  oily 
slick.  When  food  item  located,  tends  to  hang  or 
hover  over  it  facing  into  wind,  sometimes  foot- 
pattering,  with  wings  raised  over  back  normally 
a flattened  V-shape,  though  angle  ostensibly 
determined  by  wind  strength,  wings  paddle- 
shaped, and  dips  head  to  surface-seize.  In  hov- 
ering flight,  likened  to  Larus  gull  (BWPi  2006), 
presumably  owing  to  resemblance  to  the  way 

I Larus  gulls  hover  and  pick  over  food  items  in 
wave  surf,  rising  up  and  dropping  back  down  in 
synchrony  with  each  wave.  In  light  winds  may 
sit  on  sea  picking  food  from  surface  like  Fulmar 
Fulmarus  glacialis.  Leach’s  observed  at  Cheddar 
Reservoir,  Somerset,  in  November  1970  fed  with 
wings  held  slightly  raised  and  almost  motion- 
less while,  at  same  time,  short  legs  dangled,  with 
feet  occasionally  pattering  on  water  surface 
(Rabbitts  1979).  However,  a bird  observed  at 
New  Brighton,  Cheshire  & Wirral,  in  September 
1978,  fed  over  marine  swimming  pool,  picking 
food  from  water  surface,  short  legs  dangling 
and  feet  pattering  or  walking  on  water  surface 
(Page  & Greaves  1979).  Contra  Blomdahl  et  al. 
(2003),  Leach’s  follows  vessels  at  least  occasion- 
ally (pers.  obs.  in  central-east  Atlantic,  March 
2006;  also  see  Atkin  1979).  Probably  associates 
with  cetaceans. 

Overall  impression  Medium-sized,  slender, 
cool-toned  black-brown,  bold  upperwing- 
covert  bars,  in  flight  buoyant,  versatile  and 
unpredictable. 

Madeiran  Storm-petrel 

Taxonomy  Considered  monotypic,  though 
probably  polytypic  given  recent  discovery  of 
two  distinct  populations  (‘hot  season’  and  ‘cool 


season’)  in  the  Azores,  with  non-overlapping 
breeding  and  dispersal  periods,  and  each 
lacking  vocal  recognition  of  the  other  (Bolton 
2007).  Ecological  counterpart  of  Leach’s  Storm- 
petrel  in  tropical  and  adjoining  sectors  in 
warm,  deep  pelagic  waters. 

Atlantic  distribution  Breeds  Northeast  Atlantic, 
Berlengas  and  Farilhoes  off  Portugal,  Desertas 
and  Salvages  off  Madeira,  Canary  Islands,  Cape 
Verde  Islands  and  Azores;  in  the  southeastern 
Atlantic,  breeds  Ascension  and  islets  off  St 
Helena.  Uncertain  whether  birds  disperse  or 
undertake  systematic  migration  after  breeding 
(Brooke  2004).  Madeiran  Storm-petrels  certainly 
move  westwards  and  are  seen  regularly  on  pelagic 
trips  off  eastern  seaboard  of  USA,  most  notably 
off  North  Carolina  (see  www.patteson.com). 
Apparently  does  not  move  northwards  to  western 
Europe,  where  it  is  an  extreme  vagrant  (except 
Portugal;  see  Appendix  4),  even  though  consider- 
ably closer  to  breeding  grounds  than  eastern 
seaboard  of  USA.  Seemingly  coupled  to  warm 
deep  pelagic  waters  in  the  Atlantic. 

Jizz  Like  a European  Nightjar  Caprimulgus 
europaeus. 

Size  Body  length  200  mm.  Wingspan  448  mm. 
On  Azores,  weight  of  ‘hot  season’  population 
notably  lower  than  that  of  ‘cool  season’  popula- 
tion, while  populations  from  Azores  larger  than 
breeders  on  Salvages  (Brooke  2004). 

Structure  Wing  shape  Formula,  P9  longest;  P10 
5-9;  P8  1-4;  P7  8-13;  P6  18-26;  PI  88-96  mm 
shorter.  When  travelling,  wings  long  with  broad 
arms,  blunt-ended  wing-tips,  and  wings  nor- 
mally held  straight  out  rather  then  swept  back, 
thus  leading  and  trailing  edges  only  moderately 
angular.  Head-on  travelling  profile  Wings 
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I 76.  Madeiran  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  castro,  off  St  Helena, April  2006.  All  the  classic  structural  and  plumage 
features  of  Madeiran  are  captured  in  this  image  (see  text). 


slightly  bowed  yielding  shallow-M,  arms 
medium  length,  hands  long.  Tail  shape  Shallow 
fork  with  outermost  feather  4-12  mm  longer 
than  central  feathers;  appears  square-ended 
when  fanned.  Toe  projection  None.  Body  build 
Length  of  body  as  Leach’s,  but  because  of 
greater  girth  has  decidedly  chunky  look.  Bill 
shape  and  proportions  At  sea  looks  bulky  for  a 
storm-petrel.  Close  up,  surprisingly  bulky  and 
quite  heavily  hooked,  with  nasal  tubes  40%  bill 
length. 

Plumage  General  colour  and  colour  tones  In  fresh 
plumage,  warm  black-brown,  but  bleaches 
browner  with  age.  Close  up,  browner  below, 
with  blue-grey  tinge  from  hind-crown  to  back, 
sides  of  head,  and  chest.  Overall  rather  plain- 
looking. Upperwing-covert  bars  At  range,  almost 
uniformly  dark  upperwings,  with  covert  bars 
barely  discernible  in  some  conditions.  Close  up, 
greater  coverts  form  dull  bars,  a little  more 
obvious  when  bleached,  but  never  shows  broad 
pale  covert  bars  and  these  do  not  reach  the 
leading  edge  like  Leach’s.  At  close  to  medium 
range,  pale  pencil  line  along  tips  of  greater 
coverts  (outer  webs  fringed  pale),  but  wears  off 


quickly.  Underwing-covert  and  axillary  panels 
Evenly  hued  black-brown.  White  on  rump,  tail- 
coverts  and  rear  flanks  Narrow  rectangular  white 
patch,  broader  than  it  is  long  (hence  North 
American  name  ‘Band-rumped  Storm-petrel’), 
which,  from  above,  looks  slightly  U-shaped. 
‘Band  rump’  formed  by  white  uppertail-coverts, 
longer  ones  tipped  black,  forming  conspicuous, 
even  band  across  base  of  tail.  White  extends  to 
lateral  undertail-coverts  and  rear  flanks.  In 
flight,  white  seemingly  always  in  view  whatever 
the  angle  of  observation;  also  visible  when  sat 
on  sea  (Sibley  2000).  White  on  belly  None. 

Flight  behaviour  Keeps  mainly  within  5 m of 
sea  surface.  Travelling  Fairly  steady  and 
buoyant,  progressing  with  runs  of  six  or  so 
shallow  wingbeats,  sometimes  with  low  banking 
turns,  sometimes  with  short  Puffin  us- shear- 
water-like glides  on  wings  slightly  bowed  just 
below  horizontal.  Gliding  sometimes  prolonged 
given  sufficient  supporting  breeze.  Often  pro- 
gresses by  weaving  a regular  horizontal  zigzag, 
banking  left  and  proceeding  for  a while,  then 
banking  right  and  proceeding,  etc.  Feeding  Will 
foot-patter  and  walk  with  feet  on  sea  surface, 
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1 77.  Madeiran  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  castro,  off  St  Helena,  April  2006.  Madeiran  appears  strangely  reluctant 
to  hang  or  hover  over  food  items,  foot-patter  or  surface-seize.  Consequently,  it  employs  this  feeding  strategy  the 
least  of  the  six  storm-petrels  featuring  in  this  paper.  As  in  this  image,  Madeiran  appears  rather  clumsy,  especially  if 
compared  with  the  accomplished-looking  Wilson's  in  plate  168. 


with  wings  raised  over  back,  normally  in  a flat- 
tened V-shape,  angle  ostensibly  determined  by 
wind  strength,  wings  paddle-shaped;  but 
employs  this  feeding  strategy  least  commonly  of 
the  four  regular  North  Atlantic  storm-petrels 
and  is  least  accomplished  at  it  (Blomdahl  ct  al. 
2003;  BWPi  2006;  pers.  obs.).  In  the  main, 
steadily  and  systematically  explores  food  source, 
employing  even  flight  intermixed  with  periods 
of  gliding,  rising  1-2  m with  regular  shallow 
wingbeats,  then  gliding  back  to  sea  surface  as  if 
following  a gentle  undulating  contour.  May 
double  back  on  itself,  gaining  height  more 
steeply,  circling  up  to  3-4  m above  sea  surface, 
presumably  in  search  of  prey,  at  which  time 
flight  a little  more  erratic,  perhaps  hinting  at 
Leach’s.  However,  does  not  leap  and  bound,  or 
switch  direction  and  speed  like  Leach’s. 
Descends  and  seizes  food  items  from  sea 
surface.  In  light  winds  may  sit  on  sea  surface 
picking  at  food  as  Fulmar.  Regularly  dives;  off  St 
| Helena  timed  at  one  or  two  seconds  (from 
video).  Off  Azores,  Bried  (2005)  showed  that 
! average  maximum  dive  was  0.85  m and  that 
diving  was  part  of  typical  foraging  behaviour. 
Opinion  varies  as  to  propensity  of  Madeirans  to 
follow  vessels,  though  near  St  Helena  followed 
MV  Professor  Molchanov  as  well  as  readily  asso- 
ciating with  small  local  fishing  vessels  (pers. 


obs.;  also  see  Brown  1980).  Probably  associates 
with  cetaceans. 

Overall  impression  Medium-sized,  chunky- 
bodied  and  heavy-billed,  warm-toned  black 
brown,  in  flight  methodical  and  predictable,  but 
overall  rather  plain. 

Black-bellied  Storm-petrel 

Taxonomy  Polytypic,  F.  I.  Iropica  (Auckland  and 
Antipodes  Islands,  Kerguelen,  Crozets  and 
Prince  Edward  Islands,  islands  of  Scotia  Sea), 
F.  t.  melanoleuca  (Gough  Island);  but  see 
Appendix  5. 

Atlantic  distribution  Breeds  mainly  south  of 
Antarctic  Polar  Front  with  main  breeding 
October-April.  Northwards  movement  from 
colonies  April-May.  Disperses  northwards  into 
tropical  and  subtropical  seas  to  10°N  in 
Atlantic,  May-October.  Southward  movement 
September-October  with  first  returns  variable 
between  locations,  roughly  September- 
November.  Little  information  on  range  of 
juveniles  and  immatures. 
fizz  No  obvious  avian  simile,  but  like  an  exhibi 
lion  skateboarder  skilfully  traversing  ever 
changing  sea  contours  and  flipping  between 
troughs. 

Size  Body  length  200  mm.  Wingspan  455  mm. 
Geographical  variation  not  obvious  (Brooke 
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2004)  or  minimal  (Stephenson  et  al.  2007b). 
Structure  Wing  shape  P9  longest;  P10  8-11;  P8 
1-3;  P7  1 1—16;  P6  22—27;  PI  81-86  mm  shorter. 
Primaries  pointed  in  juvenile,  rounded  in 
adults.  When  travelling,  wings  overall  broad, 
often  strongly  curved  leading  edges  that  taper  to 
pointed  wing-tips.  Trailing  edges  straight. 
Head-on  travelling  profile  Slightly  bowed 
yielding  shallow-M,  arms  short  and  hands  long. 
Tail  shape  Short,  square-ended,  slightly  rounded 
when  fanned.  Toe  projection  Toes  project 
notably  beyond  end  of  tail,  though  less  so  than 
Wilson’s.  Body  build  Compact  and  fat.  Bill  shape 
and  proportions  At  sea  looks  small.  Close  up, 
short,  broad-based,  finely  hooked,  with  nasal 
tubes  50%  bill  length. 

Plumage  General  colour  and  colour  tones  In  fresh 
plumage,  black-brown  head,  neck  and  upper- 
parts  including  wing-coverts,  with  head  darkest, 
but  bleaches  browner  with  age.  Back  and  upper- 
wing darker  and  warmer-toned  brown  than  on 
White-bellied.  Mantle  and  scapulars  with  white 
fringes  (c.  0.5  mm  in  fresh  plumage)  less 
marked  than  White-bellied  (c.  2.0  mm  in  fresh 
plumage)  (K.  Roselaar  pers.  comm.).  Upper- 
wing-covert bars  Greater  coverts  grey-brown 
creating  inconspicuous  covert  bars,  a little  more 
obvious  when  bleached.  Underwing-covert  and 
axillary  panels  White  across  greater  and  median 
underwing-coverts  and  axillaries,  but  slightly 


dirty-looking  on  outermost  greater  coverts  that 
are  dark-centred.  White  panel  bordered  by 
broad  blackish  leading  edge  and  blackish 
remiges.  White  on  rump,  tail-coverts  and  rear 
flanks  Rump  black-brown,  uppertail-coverts 
white  extending  to  underparts,  white  patch 
roughly  rectangular  and  from  above  slightly  U- 
shaped.  Amount  of  white  on  undertail-coverts 
variable;  central  feathers  all-black  as  a continua- 
tion of  the  black  belly  stripe  (K.  Roselaar  pers. 
comm.).  White  on  belly  Sides  of  lower  breast, 
abdomen  and  flanks  white,  with  diagnostic 
black-brown  central  belly  stripe,  reduced  or 
even  broken  on  pale  birds  but  which,  if  com- 
plete, joins  V-shaped  centre  of  black-brown 
upper-breast  with  black-brown  undertail- 
coverts,  but  black-brown  to  white  interfaces 
smudgy,  yielding  a dirty  look  overall.  Popula- 
tion of  melanoleuca  breeding  on  Gough  Island 
has  white  belly  like  White-bellied  Storm-petrel, 
causing  identification  and  taxonomic  problems 
(see  Appendix  5).  Likewise,  populations  on 
some  New  Zealand  sub-Antarctic  islands  show 
broken  and  thus  incomplete  belly  stripe,  with 
some  individuals  apparently  showing  no  dark 
stripe  or  mid-line  markings  (B.  Stephenson 
pers.  comm.). 

Flight  behaviour  Flies  mostly  within  5 m of  sea 
surface,  though  tends  to  keep  very  low.  Travel- 
ling Glides  like  small  shearwater,  hugs  sea 
surface,  up  and 
down  over  ever- 
changing  contours, 
flips  between 
troughs.  In  breezy 
conditions  flaps 
wings  infrequently 
in  short  bursts, 
more  so  in  calmer 
conditions.  Feeding 
Glides  and  skims, 
hugs  ever-changing 
contours  of  sea 
surface,  hopping, 
skipping  and 

splashing,  swinging 
from  one  side  of 
trough  to  other, 
bounding  from  one 
trough  to  another, 
doubling  back, 

surface- snatching, 
also  dives.  Will  foot- 
patter,  albeit  briefly. 


178.  White-bellied  Storm-petrel  Fregetta  grallaria  (probable,  see  Appendix  5),  off 
Tristan  da  Cunha  group.  March  2006.  White-bellied,  like  Black-bellied,  glides  and  skims 
close  to  ever-changing  contours  of  the  sea  surface,  hopping  and  skipping  (sometimes 
splashing)  as  in  this  image,  whilst  opportunistically  surface-snatching  food  items. 
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Follows  in  bow-wash  and  wake  of  vessels  and 
probably  associates  with  cetaceans. 

Overall  impression  Medium-sized,  fat,  compact, 
pied,  vaguely  dirty-looking,  hugging  contours 
of  sea  in  flight. 

White-bellied  Storm-petrel 
Taxonomy  Polytypic:  F.  g.  grallaria  (Roach 
Island  of  Lord  Howe  group,  Kermadec  Islands), 
F.  g.  leucogaster  (Tristan  da  Cunha  group,  St 
Paul),  F.  g.  segethi  (Juan  Fernandez  Islands),  F.  g. 
titan  (Rapa  of  Austral  group). 

Atlantic  distribution  Little  known  of  non- 
breeding season,  but  may  disperse  widely  from 
subtropical  and  temperate  breeding  sites  into 
tropical  and  subtropical  seas  south  of  equator, 
presumably  in  Atlantic  involving  populations 
from  Tristan  da  Cunha  group  (Marchant  & 
Higgins  1990;  Brooke  2004). 

Jizz  As  Black-bellied. 

Size  Body  length  200  mm.  Wingspan  462  mm. 
Differences  in  biometrics  important  for  subspe- 
cific identification,  although  further  study 
required  (Brooke  2004). 

Structure  As  Black-bellied  except:  Wing  shape 
P9  longest;  P10  8-11;  P8  0-4;  P7  12-15;  P6 
24-28;  PI  75-90  mm  shorter.  Toe  projection 
Most  literature  states  none  or  makes  no 
mention,  but  apparently  can  show  marginal 
projection  (Shirihai  2002).  Amount  of  projec- 
tion varies  geographically,  individually,  and  to 
some  degree  with  state  of  wear  and  moult 
(Shirihai  pers.  comm.). 

Plumage  Polymorphic  with  light,  intermediate 
and  dark  morphs  (last  two  from  Lord  Howe 
Island  off  eastern  Australia  and  not  dealt  with 
here).  General  colour  and  colour  tones  In  fresh 
plumage,  black-brown  head,  neck  and  upper- 
parts  including  wing-coverts;  head  darkest,  but 
bleaches  browner  with  age.  Back  and  upperwing 
paler  and  cooler-toned  black-brown  than  on 
Black-bellied.  Mantle  and  scapulars  show  dis- 
tinct white  fringes  (c.  2.0  mm  in  fresh  plumage) 
more  marked  than  on  Black-bellied  (c.  0.5  mm 
in  fresh  plumage)  (C.  S.  Roselaar  pers.  comm.), 
creating  scaly  effect  at  close  range,  but  when 
distant  these  fringes  appear  to  merge  with  black- 
brown  of  feathers  creating  greyer  cast.  However, 
fringes  wear  off  with  age,  so  this  feature  limited 
as  a means  of  separation  from  Black-bellied. 
Upperwing-covert  bars  Greater  coverts  pale  grey- 
brown  creating  fairly  obvious  covert  bars,  cer- 
tainly more  conspicuous  than  those  of 
Black-bellied;  these  become  paler  when  bleached 
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but  may  become  less  prominent  as  feathers 
wear.  Underwing-covert  and  axillary  panels  As 
Black-bellied.  White  on  rump,  tail-coverts  and 
rear  flanks  As  Black-bellied  except:  central 
undertail-coverts  black-brown  with  narrow 
white  tips,  lateral  undertail-coverts  white  with 
dark  brown  subterminal  band  (Marchant  & 
Higgins  1990)TUndertail-coverts  depicted 
wholly  white  in  Shirihai  (2002).  White  on  belly 
Lower  breast,  abdomen  and  flanks  white,  gener- 
ally looking  clean,  having  straight,  sharp  and 
neat  interface  with  black-brown  upper  breast 
and  undertail-coverts  (also  see  Appendix  5). 
Flight  behaviour  As  Black-bellied,  but  perhaps 
more  varied  and  erratic,  including  more  glides 
(Shirihai  2002). 

Overall  impression  Medium-sized,  fat,  compact, 
pied,  clean-looking,  hugging  contours  of  sea  in 
flight. 
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Appendix  I . Occurrence  of  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  in  Scillonian  waters 
during  2000-2006:  a seven-year  analysis. 


Observations  confirm  that  Wilson’s  is  a scarce 
although  regular  passage  migrant  off  Scilly 
(table  4).  The  main  period  of  passage  peaks 


from  July  to  mid  August,  but  numbers  are  vari- 
able between  years  (see  also  Flood  & Fisher 
2005). 


Table  4.  Occurrence  ofWilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus  in  Scillonian  waters  from  short-range 
pelagic  trips  during  June  to  September,  2000—06  1 Total  number  of  pelagic  trips  undertaken  during  2000—06. 
2 Number  of  trips  during  which  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  was  seen. 3 Total  number  of  Wilson's  Storm-petrels 
seen  during  the  week  in  question.4  Percentage  of  trips  on  which  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  was  seen. 

Week  commencing 

Cumulative  weekly  data 

Total  no.  of  trips 

Successful  trips 

No.  of  birds 

% success 

25th  May 

4 

0 

0 

0% 

1st  June 

8 

2 

2 

25% 

8th  June 

9 

3 

8 

33% 

15th  June 

11 

3 

11 

27% 

22nd  June 

15 

5 

12 

33% 

29th  June 

18 

8 

15 

44% 

6th  July 

25 

12 

17 

48% 

13th  July 

29 

11 

18 

38% 

20th  July 

30 

16 

23 

53% 

27th  July 

27 

13 

29 

48% 

3rd  August 

26 

13 

23 

50% 

10  th  August 

30 

17 

31 

57% 

17th  August 

29 

14 

26 

48% 

24th  August 

35 

9 

14 

26% 

31st  August 

21 

3 

3 

14% 

7th  September 

12 

0 

0 

0% 

14th  September 

2 

0 

0 

0% 

TOTAL 

331 

129 

232 
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Appendix  2.  Chum  and  chumming. 


Three  main  modern-day  purposes  of  chum- 
ming at  sea  are  as  follows:  (a)  to  attract 
tubenoses  for  the  thrill  of  seeing  them  close  up; 
(b)  to  assist  photographers;  and  (c)  to  facilitate 
detailed  examination  and  learning  about  identi- 
fication. The  original  purpose  of  chumming 
was  quite  different,  that  being  to  aid  collection 
of  specimens  for  scientific  study  by  attracting 
storm-petrels  close  enough  to  a ship  to  shoot 
them.  Thus,  although  the  purpose  has  changed, 
chumming  is  not  a modern  idea.  For  example, 
during  the  cruise  of  the  whaler  MV  Daisy 
1912-13,  Murphy  (1915),  seeking  to  collect 
Leach’s  Storm-petrels,  spent  an  hour  ‘chum- 
ming for  the  birds  with  grease’. 

The  basic  principle  of  chumming  is  simple. 
Storm-petrels  can  be  attracted  by  a concoction 
of  smelly,  fishy  substances  (‘chum’)  that  corre- 
sponds to  a natural  food  source.  ‘Soft’  chum,  as 
used  off  Scilly,  comprises  ingredients  like 
ground  fresh  fish,  mashed  rotten  fish  (the  smell 
is  disgusting),  fish  guts  (the  sight  is  disgusting), 
fish  liver  (excellent),  fish  oil  concentrate 
(mainly  cod  liver  oil,  excellent),  and  canned  sar- 
dines or  pilchards  on  rare  occasions  when  short 
of  the  above  ingredients.  These  ingredients  are 
easily  mixed  and  pulverised.  ‘Hard’  chum 
includes  fresh  fish  bones  and  fish  heads. 
However,  the  best  recipe  for  a chum  mix 
remains  a matter  of  conjecture  and  we  do  not 
claim  to  have  solved  the  puzzle. 

Storm-petrels  are 
surface-feeders  and  it  is 
important  to  keep  chum 
on  or  near  the  surface. 

Popcorn  is  an  effective 
float,  so  we  mix  popcorn 
with  soft  chum  to  keep 
the  chum  on  the  surface. 

Fish  liver  broken  into 
tiny  pieces  floats  natu- 
rally and  storm-petrels 
relish  it.  An  excellent 
investment  has  been  the 
purchase  of  heavy-duty 
chum  grinders  that 
grind  together  ingredi- 
ents and  crush  popcorn 
to  tiny  pieces,  infusing 
popcorn  pieces  with  'eau 
de  chum’;  tiny  pieces  are 
more  suitable  to  feeding 


storm-petrels.  Acquiring  an  effective  chum- 
grinder  is  difficult;  we  have  imported  manual 
machines  from  the  USA,  while  motorised 
grinders  are  also  available  from  the  USA  at  a 
premium. 

Our  preferred  strategy  is  to  steam  to  a suit- 
able location  and,  on  arrival,  turn  off  engines, 
so  that  we  drift  with  wind  and  tide.  We  place  a 
soft  chum  mix  in  an  onion  bag,  which  is  tied  at 
the  top,  then  drop  the  bag  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel  just  below  the  sea  surface  and  secure  it, 
allowing  the  contents  to  disperse  slowly.  The 
smell  attracts  storm-petrels  from  downwind, 
while  the  oily  slick  that  forms  upwind  is  ideal 
for  storm-petrels  to  pick  over;  it  holds  storm- 
petrels  close  to  the  vessel,  permitting  thrilling 
views,  close-up  photography,  and  study  of  iden- 
tification characteristics. 

DMS  (dimethylsulphide)  has  been  used  by 
some  organisers  of  pelagic  trips  to  attract 
storm-petrels.  DMS  is  ‘a  chemical  released  when 
phytoplankton  are  grazed  by  zooplankton  ... 
attractive  to  some  storm-petrels’  (Brooke  2004). 
In  special  circumstances,  concentrated  DMS 
can  be  purchased  via  marine  research  centres  or 
their  suppliers.  We  do  not  use  DMS  since, 
although  we  have  no  primary  source  evidence, 
we  have  been  warned  that  it  is  carcinogenic  and 
in  concentration  harms  seabirds.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  risk  poisoning  seabirds  or 
ourselves. 


179.  Skipper  of  MV  Kingfisher  Alec  Hicks  using  heavy-duty  manual  chum-grinder 
imported  from  USA. 
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I 80.  Seven  Stones  Reef,  c.  20  km  northeast  of  St  Mary’s,  Scilly. 

The  sea  surface  over  the  reef  at  Seven  Stones  is  always  more 
turbulent  than  proximate  waters  and,  when  the  tide  runs,  the  sea 
surface  over  the  reef  seemingly  ‘boils'.  Upwellings  and  eddies  bring 
food  items  to  the  surface  and  enhance  food  production.  In  season, 
European  Storm-petrels  Hydrobate s pelagicus  routinely  frequent 
Seven  Stones  reef  and  the  location  in  season  is  good  for 
Wilson’s  Storm-petrels  Oceanite s oceanicus. 


Weather  conditions  can  foil  a chum-and- 
drift  strategy.  Without  a breeze,  the  smell  of 
chum  cannot  disperse  and  the  vessel  will  hardly 
drift,  resulting  in  an  oily  sea  surface  around  the 
vessel,  but  no  slick.  The  vessel  is  not  able  to 
‘advertise’  itself  to  storm-petrels  and  very  few 
will  be  present.  Not  surprisingly,  when  steaming 
in  calm  conditions  off  Scilly  we  regularly 
encounter  small  flocks  of  storm-petrels  sat  on 
the  sea  surface,  something  rarely  witnessed  in 
breezy  conditions.  When  there  is  no  breeze,  the 
smell  of  food  is  not  distributed  and  temporarily 
the  storm-petrels’  extra-sensitive  smelling  capa- 
bilities are  rendered  redundant.  Furthermore, 
flight  without  breeze  is  relatively  inefficient, 
since  storm-petrels  harness  wind  energy  to  fly 
(Brooke  2004).  Without  a breeze,  a storm-petrel 
randomly  traversing  the  sea  surface  in  laboured 
flight  searching  for  food  would  expend  much 
energy  with  a much  reduced  likelihood  of 
locating  food.  In  calm  conditions,  it  thus  makes 
sense  for  storm-petrels  to  sit  tight  and  conserve 
energy.  An  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  when 
storm-petrels  know  where  there  is  an  upwelling 
driven  by  sea  currents  that  produces  food  (see 
below).  Conversely,  a wind  of  force  6 or  more 
will  fragment  the  slick,  resulting  in  pockets  of 
storm-petrels  all  over  the  place,  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  observe  and  photograph  them.  Another 
problem  arises  when,  as  a result  of  wind  direc- 
tion and  sea  currents,  a slick  ‘runs  away’  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun,  which  severely  hampers 


photography.  In  such  circumstances, 
steaming  slowly  at  no  more  than 
two  knots  in  the  direction  of  the  sun 
creates  a slick  in  the  wake  of  the 
vessel,  away  from  the  sun.  Low 
speed  is  essential,  to  keep  the  petrels 
within  close  range  and  to  prevent 
chum  washing  out  of  the  bags  too 
quickly.  In  contrast,  hard  chum  is 
ineffective  at  low  speeds  since  the 
drag  is  insufficient  to  pull  morsels 
away  from  fish  bones. 

When  steaming  out  to  sea,  or 
from  one  location  to  another,  we 
often  tow  hard  chum  held  in  three 
onion  bags,  one  inside  the  other  for 
strength,  secured  to  the  vessel.  As 
morsels  slowly  wash  out,  the  vessel 
leaves  a trail  and  is  continually 
‘advertising’  itself  to  tubenoses.  In 
addition,  gulls  soon  start  to  follow, 
acting  as  a visual  signal  that  the 
vessel  is  a food  source,  which  brings  in  other 
seabirds.  In  the  South  Atlantic,  we  towed  a large 
tuna  (Scombridae)  head,  attached  bones  and 
tail,  which  kept  (probable,  see  Appendix  5) 
White-bellied  Storm-petrels  in  attendance  for 
many  hours.  Applying  the  same  principle, 
sometimes  we  throw  small  amounts  of  soft 
chum  over  the  stern  on  a regular  basis  when 
steaming. 

Drifting  and  chumming  is  more  successful 
when  carried  out  over  a natural  feeding  loca- 
tion that  attracts  storm-petrels  in  its  own  right, 
such  as  an  upwelling  over  a reef,  a seamount,  or 
a continental  shelf  where  eddies  might  form. 
We  visit  two  main  reefs  within  easy  reach  of 
Scilly:  Seven  Stones  reef,  c.  20  km  northeast  of  1 
St  Mary’s  quay  (where  MV  Torrey  Canyon  was  1 
wrecked)  and  Poll  Bank  c.  5 km  southwest  of 
Bishop  Rock.  The  sea  surface  at  these  locations 
is  visibly  more  turbulent  than  is  the  case  in  sur-  ! 
rounding  waters,  seemingly  boiling  when  there 
is  strong  tidal  flow.  Storm-petrels  are  attracted 
to  sea  currents  that  bring  food  items  to  the 
surface  and  churn  up  nutrients,  facilitating 
greater  food  productivity  (see  Haney  1985  for 
discussion  of  occurrence  of  Madeiran  Storm- 
petrels  in  relation  to  upwelling  off  the  coast  of 
southeastern  USA). 

Owing  to  the  threats  of  predation,  storm- 
petrels  tend  to  be  active  around  breeding! 
colonies  at  dusk  or  after  dark.  During  the 
breeding  season,  many  storm-petrel  species  dis- 
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perse  widely  from  colonies  before  dawn.  Conse- 
quently, drifting  and  chumming  at  dusk  close  to 
an  island  colony  will  attract  plenty  of  storm- 
petrels,  on  their  way  back  to  the  colony, 
although  dim  light  means  that  photographic 


opportunities  are  limited.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  after  dark  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
storm-petrels  and  other  tubenoses  being 
attracted  to  a vessel’s  lights  and  colliding  with 
the  ship,  especially  near  breeding  colonies. 


Appendix  3.  Dispelling  myths. 


Several  myths  about  storm-petrels  seem  to 
persist.  One  is  that  storm-petrels  are  afraid  to 
approach  a vessel  if  there  are  gulls  in  atten- 
dance. However,  in  reality,  an  actively  feeding 
group  of  gulls  is  a visual  signal  of  food  source  to 
other  seabirds.  Shearwaters,  Pterodroma  petrels, 
skuas  and  even  storm-petrels  all  use  sight  to 
some  extent  to  locate  food  and,  in  our  experi- 
ence, all  storm-petrel  species  come  to  chum 
whether  gulls  are  present  or  not. 

Another  apparent  myth  is  that  only  certain 
species  of  storm-petrel  come  to  chum.  For 
example,  Harrison  (1983b)  says  that  Madeirans 
are  timid  at  sea,  show  no  interest  in  following  in 
the  wake  of  vessels,  and  that  he  has  never  been 
able  ‘to  “chum”  them  up  from  a small  boat’.  In 
our  admittedly  somewhat  limited  experience 
with  Madeirans,  we  found  that  they  associate 
with  small  fishing  vessels,  occasionally  follow 
other  ships  and,  off  St  Helena,  we  experienced 


no  difficulty  in  attracting  Madeirans  using  the 
chumming  techniques  described  in  Appendix  2. 

All  storm-petrel  species  that  we  have  targeted 
have  come  to  chum,  although  some  species  seem 
to  stay  longer  than  others.  In  addition  to  the  six 
species  dealt  with  here,  we  have  attracted  White- 
vented,  Swinhoe’s,  Black  Oceanodroma  melania, 
Markham’s  O.  mar kh ami , Hornby’s  O.  hornbyi , 
Grey-backed  Garrodia  nereis  and  White-faced 
Storm-petrels  Pelagodroma  marina  using  chum. 
Our  list  also  includes  New  Zealand  Storm-petrel 
Pealeornis  maoriana,  until  recently  presumed 
extinct  (Flood  2003;  Saville  et  al.  2003).  We 
believe  that  our  chum  and  chumming  tech- 
niques employed  in  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  New 
Zealand,  in  November  2003  were  prime  factors 
in  enticing  New  Zealand  Storm-petrels  close  to 
our  vessel,  enabling  us  to  study  and  photograph 
them  and,  for  the  first  time  ever,  to  positively 
identify  and  locate  a population  of  this  species. 


Appendix  4.  Madeiran  Storm-petrel  vagrancy  in  Europe 
(excluding  Portugal  and  the  Canary  Islands). 


Finland 

• January  1993,  Suonenjoki,  lisvesi.  One 
wrecked  found  in  poor  health  on  lake  ice,  and 
subsequently  died;  skin  preserved  in  Kuopio 
Museum  (Juppinen  & Collanus  1994). 

France 

• October  1984,  Chomeac,  Ardeche,  central 
France.  One  wrecked  found  dead  (Dubois  et 
al.  2001). 

• October  1987,  near  Hoedic  Island,  Mor- 
bihan,  southern  Brittany.  One  at  sea  (Dubois 
et  al.  2001). 

i • August  1988,  off  the  Sables  d’Olonne, 
Vendee,  western  France.  One  at  sea  (Dubois 
et  al.  2001). 

Ireland 

• October  1931,  Blackrock  Lighthouse,  Co. 
Mayo.  Female  died  after  striking  lighthouse 
(Kennedy  et  al.  1954). 


Spain 

(Earliest  three  records  precede  establishment  of 

national  rarities  committee.) 

• November  1951,  Huelva.  One  storm-driven 
(Anon.  1951). 

• February  1970,  Badajoz.  One  wrecked 
(Anon.  1970). 

• January  1982,  Huelva.  One  storm-driven 
(Anon.  1982). 

• July  1994,  Pontevedra,  Baiona,  cabo  Silleiro. 
One  trapped  for  ringing  on  three  nights 
(Costas  et  al.  1996). 

• July  1994,  Pontevedra,  Baiona,  cabo  Silleiro. 
One,  possibly  female  (sexed  on  biometrics) 
trapped  for  ringing  (Costas  et  al.  1996). 

• June  1997,  Alicante,  Denia.  One  at  sea  near 
harbour  (Koppejan  2001 ). 

Switzerland 

• December  1999,  Sion  Wallis.  One  wrecked 
(Maumary  & Baudraz  2000). 
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Table  5.  Frequency  of  occurrence  by  month  of  vagrant  Madeiran  Storm-petrels  Oceanodroma  castro  in 
Europe  and  Scandinavia  (excluding  Portugal  and  the  Canary  Islands). 

Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May  Jun  Jul  Aug  Sep  Oct  Nov  Dec 

210001210321 


UK 

• November  1911,  Milford,  Hampshire.  One 
found  dead  (BOU  1971). 

In  addition,  one  is  included  by  Brereton  et  al. 
(2003)  in  the  list  of  species  seen  during 
1995-2001  at  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  from  MV 
Pride  of  Bilbao,  operating  between  Portsmouth 


and  Bilbao,  but  as  far  as  we  know  this  record 
has  not  been  assessed  by  a national  rarities 
committee.  Another  individual  was  widely 
reported  at  sea  c.  250  km  west  of  St  Mary’s, 
Scilly,  in  July  2000.  We  have  been  unable  to 
trace  the  origin  and  check  the  authenticity  of 
this  report. 


Appendix  5.  Field  identification  of  white-bellied  Fregetta  storm-petrels 
breeding  in  the  Tristan  da  Cunha  group , South  Atlantic. 


Current  literature  suggests  that  both  White- 
bellied  Fregetta  grallaria  leucogaster  and  Black- 
bellied  Storm-petrels  F.  tropica  melanoleuca 
breed  in  the  Tristan  da  Cunha  group  in  the 
South  Atlantic  (this  taxonomy  is  cautiously  fol- 
lowed here).  The  latter  taxon  shows  a white  belly 
and,  not  surprisingly,  this  has  led  to  confusion 
over  its  taxonomic  status  (Marchant  & Higgins 
1990).  Some  authorities  consider  melanoleuca  a 
subspecies  of  White-bellied  Storm-petrel,  while 
others  treat  it  as  a subspecies  of  Black-bellied. 
Moreover,  some  researchers  claim  that  only 
White-bellied  occurs  in  the  Tristan  da  Cunha 
group,  while  others  claim  that  both  occur  and 
breed  side  by  side  (based  on  measurements  of 
size,  relative  proportions,  reticulation  of  tarsus, 
shape  of  toe  nails,  and  relative  length  of  central 
toe;  C.  S.  Roselaar  pers.  comm.). 

Some  specimens  of  Fregetta  storm-petrels 
from  the  Tristan  da  Cunha  group  housed  in  the 
British  Natural  History  Museum  are  presently 
considered  to  be  White-bellied  Storm-petrels. 
However,  these  specimens  are  currently  under- 
going molecular  analysis  to  resolve  debate  over 
the  relationship  between  them  and  melanoleuca 
and  leucogaster  (B.  Stephenson  pers.  comm.). 
Until  such  issues  have  been  resolved,  field  iden- 
tification of  any  white-bellied  Fregetta  storm- 
petrel  in  the  North  Atlantic  remains 
problematic  (and  molecular  resolution  may 
well  not  solve  the  problem  of  field  identifica- 
tion). Thus,  some  authorities,  including  BWPi, 
consider  the  White-bellied  Storm-petrel  claim 
north  of  Cape  Verde  Islands  on  17th  August 


1986  to  be  unsafe.  Conversely,  the  black  belly- 
stripe  of  Black-bellied  Storm-petrel  is  diag- 
nostic, so  the  two  records  off  North  Carolina, 
both  photographed  and  clearly  showing  this 
plumage  feature,  are  irrefutable. 

At  present,  if  a white-bellied  Fregetta  storm- 
petrel  were  to  be  encountered  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  best  course  of  action  would  be  to 
document  the  event  thoroughly  then  sit  back 
and  watch  the  taxonomic  developments.  Ideally, 
documentation  should  include  detailed  notes 
and  a portfolio  of  illustrations.  On  the  basis  of 
extant  literature  concerning  the  separation  of 
the  two  species,  it  is  especially  important  to 
document  the  following: 

• Back  and  upperwing  colour  and  colour 
tones:  these  are  darker  and  warmer  brown 
on  Black-bellied,  paler  and  greyer  on  White- 
bellied  (Shirihai  2002). 

• Toe  projection:  the  two  species  are  appar- 
ently separable  by  the  position  of  the  feet  in 
relation  to  the  tail  (Marchant  & Higgins 
1990),  the  toes  projecting  noticeably  beyond 
the  end  of  the  tail  in  Black-bellied,  but  at 
most  only  marginally  in  White-bellied. 

• White  fringes  of  back  and  scapulars:  White- 
bellied  shows  fringes  c.  2.0  mm  wide  in  fresh 
plumage,  and  the  covert  bars  are  more  con- 
spicuous than  those  of  Black-bellied,  which 
shows  narrower  fringes  c.  0.5  mm  wide  in 
fresh  plumage  (C.  S.  Roselaar  pers.  comm.),  i 
Caution  is  required  here  since  white  fringes  I 
abrade  over  time. 
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Appendix  6.  Wear,  moult  and  bleaching. 


Identification  pitfalls  arise  when  a storm- 
petrel’s  remiges  are  heavily  worn  and/or  in 
moult.  Timing  of  moult  depends  on  age  and  is 
species-dependent.  The  flight  action  and  jizz  of 
a storm-petrel  with  heavily  worn  and  moulting 
flight  feathers  is  different  from  that  of  the  same 
species  with  fresh  flight  feathers.  For  example, 
during  a southwest  gale  in  September  1978,  at 
Morecambe  Bay,  Lancashire,  Marsh  (1980) 
observed  the  flight  action  and  jizz  of  a Leach’s 
Storm-petrel  sufficiently  altered  by  moult  that  it 
could  easily  have  been  misidentified: 

The  odd  bird  appeared  noticeably  round- 
winged and  consequently  straighter- 
forewinged  than  a typical  Leach’s;  its  tail 
appeared  to  be  shorter  and  more  square-ended 
than  Leach’s;  and  it  possessed  the  faintest 
greater-covert  bar  of  all  the  petrels  seen  that 
day;  rather  like  a typical  (European]  Storm- 
petrel  and  thus  invisible  at  a range  of  over  100 
m.  Any  excitement  was  dampened  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  obviously  the  same  size  as  the 
accompanying  Leach’s  Petrel  and  their  white 
rumps  appeared  identical  ...  I was  able  to 
observe  it  flying  some  5 m below  me...  I was 
able  to  see  a gap  in  the  wing  about  halfway 
along  the  secondaries  and  note  the  tail  as 
scruffy  and  irregular:  characteristic  of  active 
moult.  ...  The  round  wings  were  still  obvious, 
but  could  surely  be  explained  by  a bird  still  re- 
growing its  outer  primaries. 

It  is  conceivable  that  this  storm-petrel  could 
have  been  mistaken  for  a Madeiran  at  distance. 
It  looked  strange  among  Leach’s,  but 
was  also  rounder-winged  with 
i straighter  forewings,  had  a shorter, 
more  square-ended  tail,  and  showed 
only  a faint  greater-covert  bar  on  the 
upperwing.  Such  characteristics  on 
paper  better  portray  Madeiran  than 
Leach’s. 

This  incident  parallels  our  ex- 
periences off  Scilly  with  Wilson’s 
Storm-petrels.  Adult  Wilson’s  moult 
their  flight  and  body  feathers  during 
Vlay-September,  when  present  in 
Scillonian  waters  (moult  timing  and 
■trategy  of  immatures  between  their 
•econd  calendar-year  and  adulthood 
tas  not  been  published).  Conse- 
juently,  especially  early  in  the 
Wilson’s  season’,  we  see  adult  and 
'resumably  immature  (not  juvenile) 


Wilson’s  that  are  heavily  worn  and  others  that 
are  in  moult,  with  a mixture  of  worn  and  fresh 
feathers  (e.g.  plate  177  in  Boswall  1979;  Sibley 
2000),  as  well  as  presumed  juveniles  that  have 
fresh  flight  and  body  feathers  (H.  Shirihai  pers. 
comm.).  The  flight  action  and  jizz  of  Wilson’s 
when  heavily  worn  or  in  moult  looks  decidedly 
unlike  that  of  birds  with  a full  set  of  fresh  flight 
feathers.  Heavily  worn  and  moulting  Wilson’s 
tend  to  be  less  stylish,  less  accomplished;  their 
flight  becomes  more  fluttering  and  can  even 
convey  the  feel  of  European  Storm-petrel. 

Plumage  is  also  affected  by  wear  and 
bleaching,  so  that  black-brown  becomes  virtu- 
ally brown.  Wear  has  a strong  influence  on  the 
visibility  of  certain  plumage  characteristics, 
especially  the  greater-covert  bars  of  Wilson’s, 
which  become  paler  through  bleaching  but  less 
extensive  through  feather  wear.  A Wilson’s  with 
reduced  greater-covert  bar  and  heavily  worn 
flight  feathers  may  convey  the  jizz  and  feel  of  a 
European  Storm-petrel  and  can  be  misidenti- 
fied, especially  if  the  legs  are  retracted!  Con- 
versely, bleached  brown  greater  coverts  on  an 
adult  European  Storm-petrel  may  suggest  dull 
wing-covert  bars,  while  at  the  same  time  under- 
wing-covert panels  are  worn  and  hard  to 
observe.  Occasionally,  a European  will  glide 
more  than  usual  and,  if  showing  a dull  upper- 
wing-covert bar  and  apparent  lack  of  white 
underwing  panels,  it  could  be  misidentified  as  a 
Wilson’s! 


181.  European  Storm-petrel  Hydrobates  pelagicus,  off  Scilly,  August 
2003.  It  is  incredible  just  how  worn  a storm-petrel  can  become 
during  the  breeding  season  and  still  be  able  to  fly.This  European  was 
very  heavily  worn,  which  strongly  affected  its  flight  behaviour. 
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I 82.  Wilson's  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus.  off  Scilly,  July  2005. This  Wilson's  is  in  moult  and  has  dropped  all 
its  old  primaries  bar  P8 — 1 0 on  the  left  wing  and  P7-I0  on  the  right  wing.  Note  the  moult  contrast  becween  old. 
bleached  brownish  outer  primaries  and  fresh  dark-looking  black-brown  inner  primaries.The  flight  of  a Wilson's  in 
extensive  primary  moult,  and/or  with  heavily  worn  primaries,  is  less  accomplished  and  more  fluttering,  to  some 
extent  conveying  the  jizz  of  a European  Storm-petrel  Hydrobates  pelagicus.A  fluttering  Wilsons  that  also  shows 
significantly  reduced  greater-covert  bars  and  has  its  legs  retracted  or  minimal  toe  projection,  like  this  one.  can  be 

misidentified  as  a European  Storm-petrel! 


Other  examples  of  the  effects  of  bleaching 
and  wear  include  the  increasingly  pale  greater- 
covert  bars  of  Leach’s  that  eventually  start  to 
disappear  with  wear,  and  the  similar  effects  on 
the  white  greater-covert  pencil  lines  of 


Madeiran  and  pale  mantle  and  scapular  feather 
fringes  of  M’hite-bellied  and  Black-bellied 
Storm-petrels. 

Awareness  of  the  timing  of  moult  is  impor- 
tant. It  highlights  potential  identification  errors 


Table  6.  Timing  of  moult  of  flight  feathers  for  adult  (Ad)  and  second-calendar-year  (2CY)  European 
Hydrobates  pelagicus.  Leach's  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa.  and  Wilson's  Storm-petrels  Ocean'rtes  oceanicus: 
dark  grey  - main  period  of  moult,  light  grey  = marginal  period  of  moult,  white  = normally  not  moulting. 
Sources:  BWPi  2006  and  our  own  observations  of  European  and  Wilsons  off  Scilly.  Note  that  adult  and 
second-calendar-year  moult  cycles  are  not  synchronised.  Moult  begins  progressively  later  in  years 
following  the  second  calendar-year.  Storm-petrels  start  to  breed  at  four  or  five  years  old,  by  which 
time  moult  is  synchronised  with  that  of  adults. 
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caused  by  moult  and  wear  and  suggests  likely 
species  for  the  time  of  year.  Table  6 summarises 
timing  of  flight-feather  moult  of  European, 
Leach’s  and  Wilson’s  Storm-petrels.  Madeiran  is 
excluded  because  of  complications  of  the  ‘time- 


share’  breeders  on  the  Azores,  while  Black- 
bellied  and  White-bellied  Storm-petrels  are 
obviously  different  from  the  other  four  species 
discussed  here. 


Appendix  7.  Size  illusion  and  exaggeration. 


On  short-range  pelagic  trips  from  Scilly  we 
have  watched  many  Wilson’s  Storm-petrels,  at 
all  visible  ranges  and  often  for  hours  alongside 
European  Storm-petrels,  feeding  over  oily  slicks 
and  around  the  vessel.  Given  suitable  condi- 
tions, we  can  pick  out  Wilson’s  from  European 
at  400  m on  size  (Wilson’s  looks  noticeably 
larger  than  European),  as  well  as  on  flight 
action  and  various  flight  profiles.  Wilson’s 
appear  larger  than  Europeans  than  ratio  com- 
parisons of  body  length  and  wingspan  suggest  is 
actually  the  case.  Participants  on  our  pelagic 
trips  typically  estimate  Wilson’s  as  up  to  half  as 
large  again  as  European  (i.e.  perceived 
wingspan  ratio  up  to  1.5),  whereas  the  actual 
i wingspan  ratio  is  around  1.05  (table  2). 

Moreover,  we  have  observed  several  Leach’s 


alongside  European  Storm-petrels.  An  overall 
impression  is  that  Leach’s  approach  twice  the 
size  of  European  (i.e.  perceived  wingspan  ratio 
up  to  2.0)  but,  as  with  Wilson’s,  the  actual 
wingspan  ratio  is  significantly  less,  around  1.21. 
In  our  experience,  there  seems  to  be  a relative 
size  illusion  between  storm-petrel  species  when 
observed  together  at  sea  and  so  conscious 
awareness  of  this  phenomenon  when  faced  with 
‘something  different’  is  important  in  preventing 
size  exaggeration.  Size  illusion  may  have  played 
a part  in  the  perceived  size  of  th e‘ Chalice  petrel' 
and  is  relevant  to  the  debate  on  the  identifica- 
tion of  that  bird  (e.g.  British  Birds  Rarities 
Committee’s  files  1997;  Force  1997;  Young  & 
King  1997;  Garner  & Mullarney  2004). 


Appendix  8.  Factors  of  scale. 


Something  to  be  considered  when  judging  the 
size  of  storm-petrels  at  sea  is  apparent  size  vari- 
ation resulting  from  scale.  Scale  is  determined 
by  two  factors:  (a)  the  size  of  vessel  from  which 
observations  are  made,  and  (b)  the  size  of  prox- 
imate seabirds.  To  us,  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  off 
Scilly  appears  as  an  intermediate-sized  storm- 
petrel  and  never  small.  Our  vessels  MV  King- 
fisher and  MV  Sapphire  are  about  16  m in 
1 length  and  6 m across  the  beam,  eye-level  is 
' about  4 m above  the  sea  surface  and  distance  of 
| Wilson’s  from  the  vessel  often  about  10-20  nr. 
Nearby  seabirds  range  in  size  from  European 
Storm-petrel  to  Northern  Gannet  Morns  bas- 
| sanus  (i.e.  wingspan  range  from  c.  380  mm  to 
1,720  mm),  and  Wilson’s  is  therefore  not  the 
smallest  species  present. 

However,  Wilson’s  appears  small,  even 
niniature  when  the  vessel  and  proximate 
ieabirds  are  on  a grander  scale.  This  phenom- 
enon was  evident  when  we  were  observing 
Afllson’s  from  the  bridge  and  upper  decks  of 
vlV  Professor  Molchanov  in  the  South  Atlantic 
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in  2006.  This  boat  is  71.6  m in  length  and  12.8 
m across  the  beam,  eye-level  is  about  20  m 
above  sea  level,  and  distance  of  Wilson’s  from 
the  vessel  often  60  m or  more.  Nearby  seabirds 
range  in  size  from  Black-bellied  Storm-petrel  to 
Wandering  Albatross  Diomedea  exulans  (i.e. 
wingspan  range  from  c.  400  mm  to  3,500  mm), 
where  Wilson’s  was  indeed  the  smallest  species 
present).  Wilson’s  seemed  to  be  much  smaller  in 
the  southern  oceans  than  off  Scilly  in  the 
context  of  this  grander  scale. 

The  point  that  we  wish  to  emphasise  is  that 
Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  can  appear  as  an  interme- 
diate-sized storm-petrel  and  as  a small  storm- 
petrel,  depending  on  prevailing  factors  of  scale. 
Such  a phenomenon  of  course  applies  to  all 
storm-petrels  under  consideration  in  this 
article.  For  example,  we  venture  to  suggest  that 
Shirihai’s  (2002)  observation  that  Black-bellied 
Storm-petrel’s  ‘size  at  sea  never  appears  as  large 
as  measurements  suggest’  is,  in  part  at  least,  a 
result  of  factors  of  scale. 
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Appendix  9.  Terminology  used  to  describe  flight 
behaviour  of  storm-petrels. 


Arcing  back  Typical  feeding  behaviour  of 
Wilson’s  whereby,  after  slowly  working  and 
feeding  its  way  forward  into  the  wind  over  a 
food  source,  it  doubles  back  on  itself  to  the 
origin  of  the  food  source  by  flying  a wide  arc 
close  to  the  sea  surface,  then  starts  feeding 
again. 

Bouncing  Typical  feeding  behaviour  of 
Wilson’s:  comical  bouncing  up  and  down  on 
springy  legs  as  if  on  a pogo-stick,  whilst 
manoeuvring  over  food  source. 

Bounding  Typical  flight  behaviour  of  Leach’s,  a 
springy  wing-and-body  movement  upwards 
and/or  forwards. 

Bowed  wings  Structural  characteristic  of  Euro- 
pean, Leach’s  and  Madeiran,  holding  each 
wing  in  a shallow  bow-like  concave  curve,  so 
that  the  two  wings  form  a shallow-M  profile 
when  seen  head-on  or  tail-on;  the  depth  of 
the  ‘M’  is  always  shallow,  but  varies  to  some 
extent  among  species. 

Buoyant  Typical  flight  behaviour  of  Leach’s  that 
makes  it  seemingly  float  in  the  air. 

Dancing  Typical  feeding  behaviour  of  Wilson’s, 
in  what  seems  to  be  choreographed  steps 
and  body  movements  whilst  manoeuvring 
over  food  source  and  taking  food  items. 

Darting  Typical  flight  behaviour  of  Leach’s, 
much  less  so  Madeiran  and  Wilson’s,  in 
which  the  bird  suddenly  dashes  off  in  an 
apparently  random  direction. 

Dead  halt  Ability  of  storm-petrels  to  stop 
almost  instantly  when  locating  a food  item. 
The  energy  of  forward  motion  is  dissipated, 
forcing  the  storm-petrel  upwards  before 
dropping  down  directly  over  food  item. 

Deep  wingbeats  Most  typical  of  Leach’s,  where 
wings  are  raised  high  on  the  upbeat  and 
depressed  low  on  the  downbeat. 

Dipping  head  Characteristic  food-gathering 
action  of  all  storm-petrels,  where  the  head  is 
quickly  moved  down  to  the  sea  surface  to 
seize  or  snatch  a food  item,  then  lifted  back 
up  again. 

Direct  Most  typical  of  travelling  Wilson’s:  flying 
purposefully  forwards  for  some  time  as  if 
flying  along  an  imaginary  straight  line. 

Diving  Behaviour  of  European,  Wilson’s,  and 
Madeiran  (and  possibly  the  three  other 
species):  diving  below  sea  surface  to  collect 
food  item,  probably  no  deeper  than  1 m,  for 


just  a short  period  of  time,  using  wings  to 
swim  undemater. 

Elastic  wings  Typical  of  Leach’s,  where  flexible 
use  of  springy  wings  makes  the  wings  appear 
as  if  made  of  elastic. 

Erratic  Typical  flight  behaviour  of  Leach’s, 
where  progress  forwards  appears  disorderly, 
with  unpredictable  changes  of  speed  and/or 
direction. 

Fluttering  Typical  flight  behaviour  of  European, 
far  less  so  of  Wilson’s,  in  utilising  rapid, 
shallow,  flickering  wingbeats. 

Following  Behaviour  typical  of  European, 
Wilson’s,  and  the  two  Fregetta  species,  less 
typical  of  Leach’s  and  Madeiran,  in  which 
birds  follow  vessels  and  associate  with  feeding 
cetaceans,  benefiting  from  food  scraps  in  the 
form  of  (a)  food  brought  to  surface  by  a 
vessel’s  propellers  and  bow-wave,  (b)  fish 
waste  from  trawlers,  and  (c)  fish  debris  and 
leftover  minutiae  from  feeding  cetaceans. 

Foot-pattering  Typical  feeding  behaviour  of 
storm-petrels  (although  much  less  so  in  the 
case  of  Madeiran  and  the  two  Fregetta  \ 
species),  where  legs  and  feet  work  rapidly  ! 
‘running-on-the-spot’  over  a food  item, 
accompanied  by  wing  actions  helping  a 
storm-petrel  to  remain  level  and  stable,  and 
to  hover  or  hang  over  food  items  in  order  to  i 
seize  or  snatch  them. 

Gliding  Typical  flight  behaviour  of  storm-petrel 
species  (but  less  so  for  European),  where  the 
wings  are  held  outstretched  and  roughly  ; 
horizontal  and  the  aerodynamics  of  the 
wings  and  wind  over  the  water  are  used  to  ! 
allow  a bird  to  glide  over  the  sea  surface. 

Hanging  Typical  flight  behaviour  of  feeding  1 
Wilson’s  and  Leach’s,  possibly  others,  ! 
whereby  the  wings  are  held  outstretched  but 
still  and  the  wind  is  utilised  to  maintain  a 
steady  position  over  a food  source, 
(employing  the  same  principle  as  hang-1 
gliders). 

Hopping  Typical  flight  behaviour  of  Wilson’s 
and  the  two  Fregetta  species:  whilst  gliding 
and  skimming,  using  one  foot  on  an  out-: 
stretched  leg  to  hop  over  the  sea  surface  to 
maintain  height  and  momentum  and  assist 
with  direction  changes. 

Hovering  Typical  flight  behaviour  of  feeding 
European,  Leach’s  and,  to  some  extent 
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Madeiran,  less  so  for  other  species:  flapping 
wings  to  maintain  a steady  position  over  a 
food  source. 

Hugging  Typical  flight  behaviour  of  Fregetta 
species,  which  consistently  hug  the  sea 
surface,  skilfully  traversing  wave  contours. 

Leaping  Typical  flight  behaviour  of  Leach’s  and 
to  a much  lesser  extent  Madeiran:  like 
bounding,  with  a springy  wing-and-body 
movement  upwards  and/or  forwards,  but 
sudden  and  startling  as  if  jumping  an  imagi- 
nary hurdle  unexpectedly  encountered. 

Purposeful  Flying  in  a determined  fashion  as  if 
heading  to  a predetermined  destination. 

Running  Typical  feeding  behaviour  of  Wilson’s, 
possibly  others:  while  gliding,  the  bird  runs 
along  the  sea  surface  with  wings  out- 
stretched dipping  head  to  seize  food  items. 

Seizing  food  items  Essential  feeding  behaviour 
of  all  storm-petrels  whereby  the  head  is 
dipped  and  the  bill  used  to  seize,  snatch,  or 
even  to  pull  at  food  items  on  the  sea  surface. 

Series  of  wingbeats  A definite  number  of  wing- 
beats. 

Shallow  wingbeats  Typical  of  European, 
Wilson’s,  and  Madeiran  at  least,  where  the 
wings  are  raised  only  slightly  above  the  hori- 
zontal on  the  upbeat  and  depressed  only  a 
little  below  the  horizontal  on  the  downbeat. 

Shearing  Typical  travelling  flight  of  storm- 
petrels  in  strong  winds,  although  less  so  in 
European,  tilting  one  way  and  then  another, 
whilst  gliding  on  stiff-looking  wings,  rather 
like  a small  Puffin  us  shearwater. 

Skimming  Typical  flight  behaviour  of  Wilson’s 
and  the  two  Fregetta  species,  gliding  low  over 
and  indeed  nearly  touching  sea  surface,  facil- 


itating hopping,  running  and  skipping. 

Skipping  Typical  flight  behaviour  of  Wilson’s 
and  the  two  Fregetta  species:  as  hopping,  but 
using  left  and  right  legs  and  feet  to  skip  over 
the  sea  surface  to  maintain  height  and 
momentum. 

Snatching  Typical  feeding  behaviour  of  storm- 
petrels,  although  less  so  for  European:  whilst 
skimming,  the  bird  dips  its  head  and 
snatches  a food  item  from  the  sea  surface  in 
its  bill. 

Splashing  Typical  feeding  behaviour  of  the  two 
Fregetta  species  and  sometimes  Wilson’s, 
whereby  the  breast  is  used  rather  than  the 
legs  and  feet  in  skimming  flight  to  splash 
(bounce)  the  bird  off  the  sea  surface. 

Steady  wingbeats  Regular  unchanging  wing- 
beats. 

Stiff  wings  Typical  of  Wilson’s,  where  apparent 
inflexibility  of  wings  makes  them  appear  as 
if  without  working  joints. 

Strong  flight  Typical  flight  impression  given  by 
larger  storm-petrels,  when  they  look  vig- 
orous, energetic,  and  powerful  for  their  size; 
often  observed  in  strong  winds. 

Swooping  Typical  feeding  behaviour  of  Leach’s, 
involving  swoops  back  and  forth  over  food 
item  whilst  lunging  at  it. 

Weak  flight  Typical  flight  impression  given  by 
European,  appearing  feeble,  but  actually  sur- 
prisingly robust  in  strong  winds. 

Zigzagging  Typical  flight  behaviour  of  Euro- 
pean, Madeiran,  and  two  Fregetta  species: 
forward  progression  is  accomplished  by  first 
banking  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right,  and  so 
on,  as  if  following  an  imaginary  criss-cross 
path. 


Appendix  1 0.  Angle  of  view. 


The  angle  of  view  is  particularly  relevant  to 
torm-petrel  identification,  since  the  birds 
jiccupy  the  lowest  10-m  band  of  airspace  above 
he  sea  surface,  with  most  rarely  rising  above 
' m (and  often  remaining  below  2 m).  The  total 
■xperience  of  a storm-petrel  from  larger  vessels 
ike  RMV  Scillonian  III  is  different  from  that 
rom  smaller  vessels  like  MV  Sapphire , used  for 
’elagic  trips  off  Scilly. 

Estimating  the  angle  of  view  is  helpful  in 
torm-petrel  identification  since  it  determines 
I ''hat  an  observer  might  be  expected  to  see  on 
he  bird  (also  determined  by  range,  duration  of 
bservation,  and  flight  behaviour,  of  course). 
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Imagine  you  are  observer  (a)  in  fig.  1,  where  the 
angle  of  view  is  shallow,  watching  a North 
Atlantic  Oceanodroma  and  you  observe  that 
white  in  the  region  of  the  tail  is  seemingly 
always  in  view.  Such  an  observation  strongly 
suggests  that  you  are  watching  a Madeiran 
Storm-petrel.  Leach’s  has  minimal  white  exten- 
sions from  the  rump  to  undertail-coverts  and 
rear  flanks,  and  the  white  rump-patch  is  often 
difficult  to  see,  even  at  close  range.  However, 
with  Madeiran,  white  wraps  around  the  rump 
to  the  undertail-coverts  and  rear  flanks,  which 
is  relatively  easy  to  see  even  over  a considerable 
range  (pers.  obs.). 
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Fig.  I.  An  observer  aboard  MV  Sapphire  (left)  has  a shallow  angle  of  view  (‘x’)  to  the  storm-petrel, 
while  an  observer  aboard  RMV  Scillonian  III  (right  vessel)  is  higher  above  the  sea  surface  and  closer 
to  the  storm-petrel  resulting  in  a deeper  viewing  angle  (‘y’). 


Angle  of  view  will  affect  the  relative  ease  with 
which  certain  important  features  can  be  seen 
and  documented.  A shallow  angle  of  view 
makes  the  following  relatively  difficult  to  see: 

• structure:  travelling  wing  shape,  tail  shape 
and  toe  projection; 

• plumage:  wing-covert  bars  and  white  on 
rump  and  uppertail-coverts; 


• moult  and  wear  of  remiges  and  rectrices. 

A deeper  angle  of  view  makes  the  following 
relatively  difficult  to  see: 

• structure:  bill  shape  and  proportions; 

• plumage:  underwing-covert  and  axillary 
panels  and  extent  of  white  on  undertail- 
coverts  and  rear  flanks,  and  white  on  belly. 
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Notes 


All  Notes  submitted  to  British  Birds  are  subject  to  independent  review,  either  by  the  Notes  Panel  or 
by  the  88  Editorial  Board. Those  considered  appropriate  for  88  will  be  published  either  here  or 
on  our  website  (www.britishbirds.co.uk)  subject  to  the  availability  of  space. 

Hobby  hunting  European  Storm-petrel 


On  26th  July  2006,  I was  working  on  a drilling 
rig,  c.  100  km  northwest  of  Lewis,  Western  Isles. 
During  the  afternoon,  as  I was  watching  the  sea 
for  marine  mammals,  1 noticed  a first-summer 
Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  arrive  on  the  platform.  At 
15.45  hrs,  the  Hobby  left  its  perch  and  flew 
directly  out  to  sea;  at  first  I assumed  that  it  was 
moving  on,  but  its  speed  and  low  flight  sug- 
gested that  it  was  in  pursuit  of  prey  and  I soon 
realised  that  its  intended  victim  was  a European 
Storm-petrel  Hydrobates  pelagicus. 

The  Hobby  attempted  to  take  the  petrel  on 
its  first  pass,  using  the  element  of  surprise,  but 
failed  as  the  petrel  jinked  sideways  to  avoid 

Nathan  Gricks 

20  Branford  Road,  Norwich  NR1  2QY 


capture.  The  Hobby  then  pressed  home  its 
attack,  repeatedly  gaining  height  and  then 
diving  at  the  petrel.  On  several  occasions,  the 
petrel  crashed  into  the  sea  as  it  manoeuvred  to 
escape  the  Hobby.  After  about  three  minutes  of 
this  drama,  when  the  falcon  had  made  perhaps 
30  attempts  to  catch  its  prey,  it  returned  to  the 
rig,  exhausted,  while  the  petrel  escaped. 

On  previous  occasions,  I have  watched 
Merlins  F.  columbarius  hunting  from  rigs  in 
similar  fashion,  intent  on  and  often  successful 
in  catching  small  passerines,  most  commonly 
Meadow  Pipits  Anthus  pratensis. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  We  have  published  previous  notes  about  Peregrine  Falcons  F.  peregrinus 
hunting  Leach’s  Storm-petrels  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa  {Brit.  Birds  81:  395;  98:  320),  and  both 
Common  Kestrel  F.  tinnunculus  and  Merlin  have  also  been  recorded  taking  Leach’s  Storm-petrels  (Brit. 
Birds  81:  395),  while  in  The  Hobby  (Anthony  Chapman,  1999,  Arlequin  Press),  Leach’s  Storm-petrel  is 
listed  in  the  table  of  bird  species  recorded  as  prey  in  the  Palearctic,  but  with  a question  mark. 


Commensalism  and  incipient  kleptoparasitism 
by  Wood  Pigeon  on  Eurasian  Jay 


During  the  winter  of  2005/06  and  throughout 
the  spring  of  2006,  one  or  two  Eurasian  Jays 
Garrulus  glandarius  fed  regularly  at  a peanut 
feeder  suspended  from  a bamboo-cane  tripod 
in  the  middle  of  a lawn  in  my  garden  at 
Blunham,  Bedfordshire,  hanging  on  the  con- 
:ainer  like  giant  tits  (Paridae).  As  well  as  tits  and 
I Greenfinches  Carduelis  chloris , Great  Spotted 
. Woodpeckers  Dendrocopos  major  and  Common 
-’heasants  Phasianus  colchicus  were  regular  visi- 
ors,  and  several  additional  species  (including 
Mackbird  Turdus  merula , Dunnock  Prunella 
nodularis,  Robin  Erithacus  rubecula  and 
-ommon  Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs)  fed  on  the 
mall  pieces  of  nut  dislodged  and  lying  on  the 
;round. 

In  June,  however,  one  Wood  Pigeon 
2olumba  palutnbus  began  to  lie  in  wait  for  the 
rrival  of  the  Jay,  remaining  on  the  ground 
mder  a nearby  bush  and  then  running  quickly 


across  the  lawn  (in  a manner  reminiscent  of  a 
Common  Pheasant)  whenever  the  Jay  flew  to 
the  nuts.  It  then  gobbled  up  the  fallen  pieces 
before  any  other  bird  could  reach  them, 
returning  to  its  vantage  point  under  the  bush 
and  waiting  again  for  the  Jay.  Whereas  the 
smaller  species  taking  advantage  of  the  fallen 
fragments  could,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
exhibiting  casual,  incidental  or  fortuitous  com- 
mensalism, the  actions  of  this  Wood  Pigeon 
were  quite  deliberate.  Indeed,  they  intensified 
with  time,  the  Wood  Pigeon  flying  to  the 
bamboo  tripod  instead  of  running  across  the 
grass,  and  then  waiting  with  an  air  of  impa- 
tience as  the  Jay  extracted  a nut.  This  soon 
developed  further,  with  the  Wood  Pigeon 
actively  chasing  the  Jay  away,  flapping  its  wings 
to  hasten  the  departure  of  its  food  provider,  and 
it  also  seemed  to  be  attempting  to  steal  the 
extracted  nut  from  the  Jay’s  bill  (but  I never  saw 
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it  succeed  in  doing  so).  These  observations  were  presume  (though  I cannot  be  certain)  that  just 
made  virtually  daily  throughout  June.  I one  individual  Wood  Pigeon  was  involved. 

Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ 


Berthelot’s  Pipit  feeding  on  lizard 

On  29th  August  2006,  we  observed 
several  Berthelot’s  Pipits  Anthus 
berthelotii  feeding  along  the  rocky 
coast  of  La  Santa,  Lanzarote,  Canary 
Islands.  One  bird  captured  a small 
endemic  lizard  Gallotia  atlantica 
(plate  183),  which  it  pecked  for 
around  five  minutes  and  then  swal- 
lowed head  first.  Although  the  pre- 
dation of  amphibians,  fish  and 
reptiles  has  been  recorded  in  various 
motacillids  (e.g.  del  Hoyo  et  al. 
2004),  we  can  find  no  published 
record  of  Berthelot’s  Pipit  eating  a 
lizard  or  any  other  vertebrate. 
Reference 

del  Hoyo.J.,  Elliott,  A.,  & Christie,  D.  (eds.). 
2004.  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World. 

Vol  9.  Cotingas  to  Pipits  and  Wagtails.  Lynx 
Edicions,  Barcelona. 

Airam  Rodriguez,  Beneharo  Rodriguez  and  Tinguaro  Montelongo 

Island  Ecology  and  Evolution  Research  Group  (IPNA-CSIC),  Avda.  Astrofisico  Francisco,  Sanchez  3, 

38206,  La  Laguna,  S/C  de  Tenerife,  Spain; 
e-mail  airamrguez@ipna.csic.es 


I 83.  Berthelot’s  Pipit  Anthus  berthelotii  taking  a lizard  Gallotia 
atlantica,  La  Santa,  Lanzarote,  Canary  Islands,  August  2006. 


Some  observations  on  Wallcreeper  nest  material 


On  28th  May  1989,  together  with  J.  Levene  and 
P.  Kitchener,  I was  watching  a female  Wall- 
creeper  Tichodroma  muraria  just  north  of 
Hecho,  Aragon,  Spain,  at  a site  known  as  the 
Boca  del  Infierno  (‘Hell’s  Mouth’).  After  some 
time,  it  became  clear  that  the  bird  was  collecting 
nest  material  and  taking  it  to  a location  some 
2-3  nr  below  the  road,  in  the  bare  limestone 
rock  face. 

The  bird  began  by  searching  the  base  of  the 
rock  wall  beside  the  road,  where  we  were  able  to 
approach  to  within  20  m.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  she  was  collecting  goat  hairs  from 
the  edge  of  the  road  and  especially  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  rock  wall,  where  the  hairs 
must  have  rubbed  off  on  the  wall  as  goat  herds 
were  shepherded  along  the  road.  These  hairs 
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were  picked  individually,  each  hair  arranged 
crosswise  in  the  bill,  until  a small  bundle  had 
been  gathered;  she  then  flew  to  the  nest-site, 
where  presumably  the  hairs  formed  part  of  a 
soft  nest  lining.  As  we  watched,  the  Wallcreeper' 
then  selected  a discarded  cigarette  filter  (any 
number  of  which  were  lying  along  the  edge  of 
the  road!).  Holding  the  filter  down  with  one 
foot,  she  proceeded  to  tear  at  the  paper  wrap-j 
ping  to  expose  the  soft  fibres  inside.  These 
fibres  were  torn  out  and,  as  with  the  goat  hairs; 
were  gathered  cross-ways  in  the  bill  until  a rea- 
sonable bundle  was  collected  and  taken  to  tht 
nest-site. 

The  apparent  ease  with  which  the  Wall 
creeper  dealt  with  the  filters  and  the  frequenc 
with  which  she  selected  them  from  the  roadsid 
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implied  that  this  technique  was  familiar  to  her. 
This  would  seem  to  be  a most  surprising  choice 
of  nest  material  and  I can  find  no  reference  in 

Mike  Crewe 

29  St  Austin’s  Grove,  Sheringham,  Norfolk  NR26  8DF 


the  literature  to  Wallcreepers  using  such  nest 
material  or,  indeed,  any  similar  material  of 
human  origin. 


Mixed  Great  Tit/Blue  Tit  broods  in  nestboxes  in  south  Worcestershire 


I have  been  ringing  nestling  tits  from  nestboxes 
at  Langdale  Wood,  near  Great  Malvern,  Worces- 
tershire, since  1996.  The  number  of  boxes  has 
been  increased  from  an  initial  26  to  the  present 
77.  Birds  are  also  trapped  for  at  least  part  of  the 
winter  at  a feeding  station  in  the  wood. 

Since  1996, 1 have  recorded  mixed  broods  of 
Blue  Tit  Cyanistes  caeruleus  and  Great  Tit  Parus 
major  nestlings  on  six  occasions  (table  1).  Three 
of  these  occasions  have  involved  a single  Blue 
Tit  in  a brood  of  Great  Tits,  which  may  repre- 
sent egg  dumping.  However  three  of  the  broods 
have  been  genuinely  mixed.  In  two  of  these 
instances  of  fully  mixed  broods,  the  bird 
recorded  incubating  was  a Great  Tit,  even 
though  one  of  the  broods  had  more  Blue  Tits. 
Where  the  incubating  bird  was  a Blue  Tit,  most 
of  the  nestlings  were  Blue  Tits.  It  is  possible  that 


there  was  more  than  one  bird  incubating,  since 
the  incubation  records  were  from  a single  visit 
in  each  case.  Interestingly,  of  all  the  boxes  avail- 
able, two  boxes  were  involved  twice  (table  1 ). 

Birds  clearly  survive  from  these  mixed 
broods.  Great  Tits  from  all  four  broods  that 
apparently  fledged  successfully  were  trapped 
later  at  the  feeding  station  within  the  wood.  The 
recapture  rate  at  Langdale  Wood  for  birds  ringed 
as  nestlings  is  much  lower  for  Blue  Tits  than  it  is 
for  Great  Tits,  but  one  of  the  single  Blue  Tits  was 
also  recaptured  at  the  feeding  station,  where  it 
was  associating  with  other  Blue  Tits. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT  Dr  Andy  Gosler  has  commented:  ‘Mixed  broods  like  this  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  Oxford  University  study  population  at  Wytham  Woods,  and  nearly  always  arise  because  a Great  Tit 
has  taken  over  a Blue  Tit  box  (i.e.  evicted  the  Blue  Tit),  and  has  ended  up  incubating  the  Blue  Tit  eggs 
that  were  already  there,  along  with  her  own.  Since  the  incubation  periods  of  the  two  species  are 
similar,  the  eggs  hatch  at  about  the  same  time  and  the  Blue  Tits  grow  along  with  the  Great  Tits.  Usually 
in  such  cases,  the  Great  Tit  adds  some  nest  lining  to  separate  the  clutches  because  she  cannot  carry  the 
, eggs  out.  The  one  case  that  Peter  Holmes  reports  of  Great  Tits  in  a Blue  Tit  nest  probably  involves  a 
deserted  Great  Tit  nest  (e.g.  parent  taken  by  a predator)  and  then  a Blue  Tit  moving  in,  etc.  What  is 
particularly  interesting  in  this  case  is  that  one  of  the  Blue  Tits  raised  by  Great  Tits  is  known  to  have 
j survived  to  the  winter  and  to  be  associating  with  Blue  Tits.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  what 
its  future  mate  choice  would  be.’ 


Table  I . Summary  details  of  mixed  broods  of  Great  Tit  Parus  major  and  Blue  Tit  Cyanistes  caeruleus  nestlings, 
Langdale  Wood,  Worcestershire,  1 996-2006. 


No.  boxes 

Box  no. 

GT  pulli 

BT  pulli 

Incubating  female 

Outcome 

1996 

26 

63 

9 

1 

GT 

Fledged,  3 GT  trapped  later 

1999 

26 

58 

12 

4 

GT 

Fledged,  3 GT  trapped  later 

2002 

32 

63 

5 

6 

GT 

Fledged,  1 GT  trapped  later 

2004 

77 

7 

8 

1 

unknown 

Probably  predated 

12 

13 

1 

GT 

Fledged,  2 GT  & 1 BT  trapped  later 

2006 

77 

7 

3 

9 

BT 

Most/all  died  near  fledging 
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BIRDS  OF  NORTHERN 
SOUTH  AMERICA:  AN 
IDENTIFICATION  GUIDE 

By  Robin  Restall,  Clemencia 
Rodner  & Miguel  Lentino. 
Christopher  Helm,  A&C  Black, 
London,  2006.  Vol.  1:  880 
pages;  many  line-drawings. 
Vol.  2:  656  pages;  306  colour 
plates;  numerous  colour  maps. 
ISBN  0-7136-7242-0  (Vol.  1) 
and  ISBN  0-7136-7243-9  (Vol. 
2).  Paperback,  £60.00  (Vol.  1) 
and  £40.00  (Vol.  2);  set  £80.00. 


Among  those  passionate  about  the 
Neotropical  avifauna,  this  title  has 
been  almost  as  long-awaited  as  the 
forthcoming  Birds  of  Peru.  But, 
before  I discuss  the  merits  of  what 
I consider  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant bird  books  to  be  published 
last  year,  I must  declare  an  interest. 
I served  as  both  copy-editor  and  a 
correspondent  on  the  advancing 
texts  for  this  guide,  and  normally  I 
would  have  disqualified  myself 
from  commenting  publicly.  In  this 
case,  with  the  editor’s  blessing,  I 
have  been  permitted  to  do  so  and 
can  only  hope  that  my  insight  will 
prove  useful  in  reviewing  these 
landmark  volumes. 

What  do  you  get  for  £80.00? 
Vol.  1 harbours  the  text,  a brief 
introduction  followed  by  accounts 
for  the  2,300  or  so  species  that 
occur  in  the  Guianas,  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Trinidad  8t 
Tobago,  and  the  Dutch  Antilles. 
These  texts  do  not  aspire  to  the 
detail  contained,  for  example,  in 
Birds  of  Venezuela  (Hilty,  2002, 
Christopher  Helm),  but  they  do 
tread  significant  ground.  Most 
noteworthy,  all  subspecies  certainly 
or  potentially  occurring  in  the 
region  are  described,  their  ranges 
elucidated,  and,  in  many  cases, 
illustrated  (in  Vol.  2,  of  which  more 
in  a moment).  Habits  and  voice  are 
also  spotlighted,  concentrating  on 
aspects  of  a bird’s  life  history  that 
may  enable  its  finding  or  identifi- 
cation, and  further  reinforced  by 


an  appendix  listing  published 
recordings  of  each  species.  Many 
birders  are  now  using  a recent  ini- 
tiative, the  Xeno-canto  website 
(www.xeno-canto.org),  which 
hosts  avian  sound-recordings  from 
the  entire  Neotropics,  but  record- 
ings ‘archived’  thereon  are  not 
mentioned  here.  In  addition  to 
covering  status  and  habitat,  the 
accounts  also  offer  an  optional 
‘Notes’  section  wherein  remarks, 
usually  taxonomic,  cover  out- 
standing issues  of  interest. 

Vol.  2 is  a slimmer  affair  that 
might  suffice  for  the  field.  Double- 
page spreads  cover  anything  from 
four  to  14  species.  The  maps  were 
principally  prepared  by  Lentino, 
while  Restall  painted  all  of  the 
plates.  The  colour  maps  are  gener- 
ally clumped  on  the  left-hand  page, 
with  the  annotated  illustrations 
occupying  the  rest  of  the  spread.  In 
some  cases  (e.g.  plate  302),  there  is 
significant  unused  space,  but  such 
examples  are  rare.  Where  possible, 
ranges  of  different  subspecies  are 
labelled  on  the  maps,  and  the 
authors  have  also  attempted  to 
ensure  that  distributions  are  accu- 
rately displayed  beyond  their 
region,  as  part  of  northern  Peru 
and  all  of  Brazil  north  of  the 
Amazon  are  included  on  the  base- 
line map  (observant  readers  will 
swiftly  note  the  utility  of  this). 
Generally,  a broad  brush  is 
employed  to  depict  ranges,  espe- 
cially in  the  Guianan  Shield/ Ama- 
zonia, with  greater  attention  to 
possible  ‘fault  lines’  in  distribution 
within  the  Andes  and  related 
cordillera.  The  maps  in,  for 
example,  Hilty ’s  Venezuela  guide 
and  Ridgely  8t  Greenfield  ( The 
Birds  of  Ecuador,  2001,  Christopher 
Helm)  are  arguably  more  precise, 
but  quite  a few  updates  in  our 
knowledge  even  for  these  countries 
are  presented  here,  despite  the 
smaller  scale.  Thus,  careful  use  of 
Vol.  2 alone  probably  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  many  correct  identi- 
fications, especially  by  those 
already  familiar  with  this  won- 
derful avifauna. 


So  far,  so  good,  but  what  of  the 
merits  and  faults  of  this  gargan- 
tuan work?  The  publisher  has 
realised  that  Vol.  2 is  likely  to  be  of 
wider  interest  than  the  text-only 
part.  Not  only  can  you  purchase 
each  volume  separately  but  more 
copies  of  Vol.  2 were  printed.  The 
plates  were  prepared  with  the  aim 
of  displaying  as  many  identifica- 
tion features  as  possible  and 
making  each  similar  species  readily 
comparable.  Thus,  serried  rows  of 
birds  adopting  the  same,  some- 
times unnatural  pose,  is  the  norm. 
Robin  Restall  recently  described 
himself  to  me  as  an  illustrator,  and 
not  an  artist.  I find  the  distinction 
well  made,  but  nonetheless  he  does 
himself  a slight  disservice,  as  plates 
of  real  quality  are  evident  here. 
Many  of  the  parrots  are  excellent 
(far  better  than  Robin’s  work  for 
the  Pica  Press  Psittacine  mono- 
graph), the  Piciformes  are  rather 
good,  the  raptors  too  (flight  and 
perched),  most  of  the  cotingids  are 
nicely  executed,  many  of  the  tapac- 
ulos  (Rhinocryptidae)  and  tan- 
agers  (Thraupidae)  are  well  above 
average,  and  so  on.  The  antbirds 
are  variable,  a mix  of  the  very  good 
(albeit  with  some  odd-shaped 
mandibles)  and  very  poor  (that 
Banded  Antbird  Dichrozona  cincta 
made  me  cringe  and  still  no-one, 
not  even  Guy  Tudor,  has  quite  cap- 
tured the  loveliness  of  that  river- 
island  specialist  Ash-breasted 
Antbird  Myrmoborus  lugubris). 
Most  of  the  waders,  gulls  (Laridae), 
skuas  (Stercorariidae),  herons 
(Ardeidae)  and  seabirds  will  be 
considered  below  par  by  those 
accustomed  to  seeing  very  high- 
standard  depictions  in  some  other 
works.  What,  however,  is  univer- 
sally outstanding  is  the  attention 
given  to  illustrating  as  many 
plumages  as  possible.  Not  only  do 
you  find  lots  of  subspecies  here 
that  you  won’t  see  elsewhere  (yet),  i 
but  also  innumerable  juveniles 
(from  spotty  Turdus  thrushes  to 
shorter-billed  scythebills),  and 
males  and  females.  Together  with 
the  attention  devoted  to  describing 
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all  of  the  region’s  subspecies  (even 
though  I confess  to  feeling  that  the 
authors  might  easily  have  con- 
demned quite  a few  names  to  syn- 
onymy), this  facet  alone  makes  the 
book  a winner. 

Birders  will,  as  ever,  complain 
about  the  weight  and  many  will 
probably  skip  buying  Vol.  1.  It 
seems  to  me  that  owning  part  of 
this  book  without  the  other  is  tan- 
tamount to  amputating  one  of 
your  hands  (and,  no.  I’m  not 
receiving  royalties).  The  two  are 


LARKS  AND  LEVERETS: 
WILDLIFE  ON  NORFOLK 
FARMLAND 
By  James  McCallum. 
Silver  Brant,  Wells-next-the- 
Sea,  2006.  140  pages;  c.  250 
drawings  and  paintings. 
ISBN  0-9541695-3-0. 
Flardback,  £25.00. 
Details  of  a special  edition  are 
available  from 
www.jamesmccallum.co.uk 


What  I really  admire  in  nature 
>tudy  is  the  perception  of  other 
reings.  It  does  not  come  quickly  or 
:asily  and,  importantly,  its  wild 
■ ubjects  need  not  be  rare.  Their 
:apture  by  an  artist  is  the  product 
' 'f  patient  hunt,  skilled  observation 
md  lyrical  depiction.  For  proof  of 


THE  BIRDS  OF  CARDIFF 

— 

By  David  Gilmore.  Glamorgan 
Bird  Club,  Cardiff,  2006.  60 
pages;  18  colour  photographs; 
14  drawings.  ISBN  978-0- 
9554483-0-0.  Paperback, 
£10.00,  including  p&p. 
j Available  from  J.  Wilson,  122 
Westbourne  Road,  Penarth 
; CF64  3HH  (cheques  payable  to 
Glamorgan  Bird  Club). 


his  is  not  simply  an  urban  avi- 
j una,  but  covers  the  entire  Unitary 
uthority  of  Cardiff  as  formed  in 
1 196,  largely  from  Glamorgan  but 
so  including  a small  area  of 
went.  It  thus  presents  an  inter- 
ting  contrast  to  the  earlier  Birds 
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complementary  and  whilst  the 
plates-and-maps  volume  is 
capable,  many  times,  of  standing 
alone,  why  not  access  all  the  infor- 
mation this  work  offers,  unless  the 
cost  really  is  prohibitive?  As  for 
weight,  consider  that  35  years  ago 
South  American  fieldworkers  had 
to  rely  on  Meyer  de  Schauensee  ( A 
Guide  to  the  Birds  of  South  America, 
1970,  Livingston)  alone:  a mere  list 
of  species  with  extremely  basic 
descriptions  and  no  plates.  Ask 
those  guys  if  they  would  have 


this,  buy  this  delightful  pictorial 
and  textual  essay  on  the  wildlife  of 
Norfolk  farms.  It  is  James 
McCallum’s  fourth  such  venture, 
amazingly  accomplished  without 
agent  or  publisher. 

To  exhibit  the  behaviour  of 
wildlife  away  from  the  over- 
trodden coast,  James  takes  you 
along  tracks  and  behind  hedges, 
deep  into  fields  and  meadows. 
These  settings  he  populates  with 
quite  obvious  but  still  mysterious 
animals  described  in  a narrative 
constructed  loosely  within  the  four 
seasons  and  with  many  engaging 
sub-plots  illustrated  in  fully  cap- 
tioned ’action  sequences’.  The  chief 
characters  include  courting  Sky 
Larks  Alauda  arvensis,  not-boring 
Common  Pheasants  Phasianus 
colchicus  and  an  adorable  brood  of 


in  Bridgend  (2nd  edn,  2001)  from 
the  western  half  of  the  old  county. 
Readers  may  sense  that  the  author’s 
heart  lies  less  in  the  analysis  of  the 
commoner  garden  and  urban 
species  than  in  the  greater  excite- 
ments of  the  Bristol  Channel 
(including  Flat  Holm)  and  the 
Lisvane/Llanishen  Reservoirs,  as 
well  as  in  the  Taff,  Ely  and 
Rhymney  Valleys.  There  are  con- 
stant development  threats,  espe- 
cially near  the  city  and  along  the 
coastline,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
Cardiff  destroyed  its  estuary  by  the 
building  of  a barrage.  However,  the 
City  has  excellent  parks,  and  there 
are  many  woodlands  within  reach. 
The  species  list  is  quite  respectable: 
260,  including  76  breeding  species. 


minded  carrying  one  volume 
(maybe  even  both  volumes)  of  a 
book  like  this  along!  Initially,  I was 
doubtful  whether  this  book  would 
offer  something  new  for  birders 
but,  having  observed  the  project 
develop,  I can  confidently  state  that 
it  does.  From  Caracas  as  far  as  the 
‘meeting  of  the  waters’  at  Manaus, 
BNSA  (as  it  came  to  be  known)  has 
an  assured  place  in  the  bird- 
watcher’s armoury. 

Guy  M.  Kirwan 


Long-tailed  Tits  Aegithalos  cau- 
datus.  All  are  compellingly  por- 
trayed. Broader  horizons  are 
caught  in  landscapes  as  different  as 
daisy  patch,  snow  carpet  and 
moonlit  vale.  All  are  remarkably 
evocative  and  none  more  so  than 
those  inhabited  by  gambolling 
Brown  Hares  Lepus  europaeus  and 
sky-etching  Pink-footed  Geese 
Anser  brachyrhynchus. 

Do  I have  a favourite  among 
James’s  perceptions?  Yes,  it  has  to 
be  his  take  on  the  almost  fluores- 
cent pattern  of  a Woodcock’s 
Scolopax  rusticola  undertail.  If  you 
are  living  without  such  observa- 
tions, don’t  despair.  Absorb  James’s 
latest  achievements  and  follow  his 
lead  to  your  own. 

Ian  Wallace 


Some  records  are  given  in  exces- 
sive detail;  it  takes  strong  concentra- 
tion to  absorb  the  dates  and  places 
of  59  Iceland  Gulls  Larus  glaucoides, 
especially  where  the  months  are  in 
Roman  numerals!  The  use  of  highly 
compressed  note-form,  though 
acceptable  in  an  annual  report,  does 
not  make  for  easy  reading  in  this 
book.  In  addition,  authors  of  local 
avifaunas  might  set  an  example  in 
eliminating  the  pedantic  attach- 
ment of  ‘Eurasian’  to  every  possible 
species;  as  indeed,  the  Eastern 
Glamorgan  Bird  Report  has  done. 

There  are  good  drawings  and  a 
selection  of  coloured  photographs 
of  habitats  and  species. 

David  Ballance 
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News  and  comment 


Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


Flash  floods  wash  out  Bitterns 


Eurasian  Bitterns  Botaufus  stellaris 
breeding  at  the  RSPB’s  nature 
reserves  on  the  Suffolk  coast  have 
had  their  nests  washed  away  after 
torrential  rain  in  late  May  led  to 
flash  flooding  at  many  sites.  The 
year  had  promised  to  be  a good 
one  for  Bitterns,  even  though  the 
population  had  fallen  to  44 
booming  males  from  a 50-year 
high  of  55  in  2004. 

Before  the  wet  weekend,  there 
had  been  20  booming  males  along 
the  Suffolk  coast,  including  ten  at 
the  RSPB’s  Minsmere  reserve  and 


three  at  the  neighbouring  North 
Warren  reserve.  A survey  in  May 
found  nine  nests,  including  five  at 
Minsmere  and  one  at  North 
Warren.  However,  the  heavy  rain 
and  flooding  appears  to  have 
washed  out  all  but  two  of  the  nests, 
and  any  chicks  are  likely  to  have 
been  killed. 

One  of  the  surviving  nests  is  at 
Minsmere,  where  ‘V’,  the  reserve’s 
famous  female,  so  named  because 
of  a distinctive  kink  in  her  neck,  is 
still  feeding  young.  V has  bred 
every  year  since  1996  and  is  mother 


to  a large  proportion  of  the  UK’s 
Bitterns. 

Dr  Mark  Avery,  the  RSPB’s 
Director  of  Conservation,  said: 
‘Despite  our  success  in  recent 
years.  Bittern  numbers  remain  per- 
ilously low.  That  one  spell  of  bad 
weather  can  have  such  potential 
serious  consequences  is  proof  of 
that.  This  is  another  reminder  that 
we  must  continue  to  create  new 
reedbeds  - as  the  RSPB  is  doing  - if 
the  Bittern  and  many  other  species 
are  to  have  a future  in  our  islands.’ 


Forest  fire  is  good  news  for  Black  Grouse 


A wildfire  that  devastated  one  of 
RSPB  Scotland’s  largest  nature 
reserves  ten  years  ago  - destroying 
thousands  of  trees  - may  actually 
have  benefited  the  site  for  one  of 
the  UK’s  most  endangered  birds.  A 
major  fire,  which  spread  from 
neighbouring  land,  wrought  havoc 
at  the  newly  acquired  Corrimony 
reserve  in  Highland  in  June  1997, 
wiping  out  huge  swathes  of  wood- 
land and  scorching  the  earth  on 
over  a tenth  of  the  land.  But  the 
reserve  has  just  had  its  highest-ever 
count  of  Black  Grouse  Tetrao  tetrix 
- 57  lekking  males  - which  is  testa- 
ment to  the  habitat  management 
that  has  been  carried  out  since. 

Pete  Mayhew,  Senior  Conserva- 
tion Manager  with  RSPB  Scotland, 
said:  ‘We  had  to  spend  £30,000 


hiring  a helicopter  to  dump  water 
around  the  clock,  and  it  could  have 
been  a scene  from  Vietnam,  with 
all  the  smoke,  and  the  chopper 
going  overhead.  Eventually  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  helicopter, 
the  fire  brigade.  Forestry  Commis- 
sion staff  and  many  volunteers 
managed  to  dampen  it  sufficiently, 
but  it  burned  for  a week  in  the  end, 
wiping  out  170  ha  of  woodland 
from  the  1,530-ha  reserve.’ 

It  was  feared  that  this  would 
have  a terrible  impact  on  Black 
Grouse  at  the  reserve,  as  at  that 
time  there  were  just  16  recorded 
lekking  males  on  the  site.  Ten  years 
on,  it  appears  that  the  fire  may 
actually  have  aided  regeneration  of 
the  site,  especially  given  that  much 
of  the  affected  area  was  commer- 


cially planted  coniferous  wood- 
land, which  is  not  especially  good 
habitat  for  Black  Grouse  or  other 
native  species. 

Dan  Tomes,  the  current  Site 
Manager,  said:  ‘The  numbers  now 
are  evidence  of  the  work  we’ve 
done  since  then  in  replanting 
native  trees  and  in  sensitively 
managing  the  whole  ecosystem, 
including  removing  fences  (grouse 
can  be  killed  if  they  fly  into  them)  ; 
and  carefully  grazing  moorland 
habitats.  We’ve  replanted  130  ha  of  j 
woodland  in  that  decade  and 
another  60  ha  has  developed  natu- 
rally, and  this  year  alone  expect  to 
plant  28,000  more  trees  with  the 
funding  we  received  through  the  , j 
Scottish  Forestry  Alliance.’ 


Europe’s  farmland  birds  down  by  almost  50% 


Farmland  birds  have  declined  by 
almost  half  right  across  Europe  in 
the  past  25  years  — a trend  caused 
by  EU-wide  agricultural  intensifi- 
cation. The  information,  collected 
from  20  national  breeding-bird 
surveys  across  Europe  — including 
the  UK  - over  the  last  25  years, 
confirms  the  extent  to  which  farm- 
land birds  have  suffered.  From 
1980  to  2005,  the  populations  of  33 
species  of  common  farmland  bird 
have  fallen  by,  on  average,  44%. 

‘Birds  can  be  vital  barometers  of 


environmental  change  — their 
declines  are  clear  proof  of  the 
environmental  degradation  that  has 
occurred  across  European  farm- 
land,' said  the  RSPB’s  Dr  Richard 
Gregory,  Chairman  of  the  Euro- 
pean Bird  Census  Council.  ‘The 
data  are  staring  us  in  the  face:  many 
farmland  birds  - and  the  species 
and  habitats  with  which  they 
coexist  - are  under  serious  threat.' 

Of  the  33  species  of  common 
farmland  bird  monitored  across 
Europe,  19  nest  in  the  UK.  Among 


the  widespread  yet  rapidly  declining 
species  of  farmland  bird  in  Europe 
are  the  Grey  Partridge  Perdix  perdix,  | 
Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  turtur  and 
Corn  Bunting  Emberiza  miliaria,  all 
species  which  have  also  declined 
gready  in  the  UK.  Other  widespread1 
species  which  have  declined  by 
more  than  half  in  Europe  include 
Northern  Lapwing  Van-ellu: 
vanelhis,  WTiinchat  Saxicola  rubetrc j 
and  Linnet  Carduelis  cannabina,  the 
populations  of  which  have  alse 
crashed  in  the  UK. 
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The  bird  organisations  involved 
in  the  study  are  calling  for  a reform 
of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy 
(CAP),  a system  of  EU  subsidies 
and  programmes  that  has  led  to 
considerable  agricultural  intensifi- 
cation in  EU  Member  States. 
Although  this  drive  has  lessened 
with  successive  reforms,  the  CAP 
still  appears  to  fail  farmland  birds 
and  the  European  environment  in 
general.  Most  alarming  is  the  likeli- 
hood of  rapid  farmland  bird 
declines  in  new  EU  member  states 
that  hold  some  of  Europe’s  largest 
concentrations  of  farmland  birds. 
The  study  indicates  that  declines  in 
farmland  birds  in  new  EU  states 
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mirror  those  declines  of  more 
established  EU  members.  The  fear 
is  that  EU  accession  may  accelerate 
and  worsen  the  situation. 

‘The  EU  has  made  encouraging 
strides  forward  in  environmental 
legislation,  yet  for  farmland  - 
which  accounts  for  nearly  half  of 
the  total  land  surface  of  Europe  - 
we  are  working  to  an  outdated 
policy  that  still  encourages  unsus- 
tainable intensive  farming,  while 
failing  to  support  those  extensive 
farming  systems  that  are  vital  for 
biodiversity  conservation  and  rural 
economies,’  said  Ariel  Brunner, 
BirdLife’s  EU  Agriculture  Policy 
Officer. 


Findings  from  the  Pan-Euro- 
pean  Common  Bird  Monitoring 
Scheme  also  show  declines  for 
forest  birds:  across  Europe  as  a 
whole  from  1980  to  2005,  numbers 
of  common  forest  birds  have  fallen 
on  average  by  9%.  The  speed  with 
which  forest  ecosystems  react  to 
changes  in  management  is  much 
slower  than  in  farmlands,  so  this 
decline  may  carry  an  extremely 
serious  warning.  Forest-bird 
declines  have  been  particularly 
severe  in  the  boreal  forests  of 
northern  Europe,  where  popula- 
tions are  thought  to  be  threatened 
by  highly  intensive  forestry 
exploitation. 


34,000  seabirds  killed  annually  in  South  Atlantic 


For  the  first  time,  an  accurate 
assessment  has  been  made  of  the 
annual  ‘bycatch’  of  seabirds  in  the 
longline-fishing  industry  off  South 
Africa.  The  BirdLife  SA/WWF  SA 
report  estimates  that  as  many  as 
34,000  seabirds,  4,200  sea  turtles 
' (Chelonioidea),  and  over  seven 
million  demersal  and  pelagic  sharks 
(Selachimorpha),  rays  and  skates 
I (Batoidea)  are  killed  annually  as 
they  forage  in  the  cool  Benguela 
Current  off  the  coasts  of  western 
South  Africa,  Namibia  and  Angola. 

The  five  migrant  pelagic 
! seabird  species  occurring  in  the 
Benguela  Current  that  are  most 
: susceptible  to  the  impacts  of 
fishing  operations  are  Black- 
■ browed  Albatross  Thalassarche 
melanophris,  Atlantic  Yellow-nosed 
Albatross  T.  chlororhynchos  and 
Indian  Yellow-nosed  Albatross  T. 
icarteri  (all  Endangered),  Shy  Alba- 
itross  T.  cauta  (Near  Threatened) 
and  White-chinned  Petrel  Procel- 


laria  aequinoctialis  (Vulnerable). 
Also  seriously  affected  is  the  Cape 
Gannet  Morus  capensis , a Benguela 
endemic  now  listed  as  Vulnerable. 

‘This  report  provides  a platform 
from  which  informed  decisions  can 
be  made  that  will  reduce  the  impact 
on  these  threatened  species  in  the 
region,’  said  Samantha  Petersen, 
manager  of  BirdLife  South  Africa’s 
Seabird  Programme  and  the  WWF 
Responsible  Fisheries  Programme, 
and  author  of  papers  in  the  report 
covering  the  impact  on  seabirds, 
and  on  measures  to  mitigate 
seabird  mortality. 

The  report  also  provides  prac- 
tical recommendations,  such  as  the 
use  of  tori  or  bird-scaring  lines  with 
attached  streamers,  which  scare 
birds  away  from  the  baited  hooks 
until  they  are  under  the  water. 
Other  measures  which  are  simple  to 
implement  include  the  use  of 
thawed  rather  than  frozen  bait  and 
sufficiently  weighted  lines  - both  of 


which  increase  the  sink  rate  of  the 
main  line;  and  setting  the  lines  over 
the  side  of  the  boat,  so  that  the 
hooks  and  bait  are  fully  submerged 
by  the  time  they  reach  the  stern, 
where  the  birds  congregate. 

The  report  makes  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  the  three  coun- 
tries involved.  In  South  Africa,  a 
critical  concern  is  the  low  level  of 
compliance  with  fisheries  permit 
conditions,  which  require  fish- 
ermen to  use  bird-scaring  lines, 
although  in  an  encouraging  devel- 
opment a South  African  vessel  was 
recently  fined  R2,500  (£175)  for 
failing  to  use  them.  In  Namibia, 
bycatch  mitigation  needs  to  be 
included  in  fishing  regulations. 
In  Angola,  where  artisanal  fish- 
ermen deliberately  catch  Cape 
Gannets  and  White-chinned 
Petrels  for  food,  efforts  should  be 
focused  on  developing  alternative 
sustainable  livelihoods  for  coastal 
communities. 


Eagle  Owls  in  the  news 


(Perhaps  the  most  exciting  footage 
from  the  latest  round  of  Euro  2008 
j qualifiers  came  from  the  Finland  v 
(Belgium  game.  The  match,  on  6th 
lune,  was  halted  for  seven  minutes 
when  an  Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo 
swooped  over  the  pitch  and 
aerched  on  the  crossbar  of  one  of 
he  goals.  It  then  flew  up  the  other 
md  and  perched  on  that  goal  too. 
Yeedless  to  say,  22  players  and 
hree  match  officials  thought  better 
>f  tackling  the  metre-tall  owl  and 
vaited  for  it  to  fly  off. 

Finnish  birder  Janne  Aalto 
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picks  up  the  tale:  ‘The  crowd  was 
shouting  “Huuhkaja,  Huuhkaja”, 
which  means  “Eagle  Owl,  Eagle 
Owl”...  everyone  seemed  to  enjoy 
what  happened,  even  the  coach  of 
Finland,  Roy  Hodgson,  but  maybe 
not  the  players...’.  Janne  added  that 
Eagle  Owls  are  nesting  in  the 
stadium  in  Helsinki  and  that  the 
bird’s  intervention  proved  a 
turning  point  for  the  home  side: 
the  Finns  went  on  to  win  the  game 
2-0.  If  only  the  new  Wembley  had 
nesting  Eagle  Owls...  Video 
footage  of  the  ‘goalmouth  incident’ 


can  be  seen  on  the  YouTube 
website:  www.youtube.com/ 

watch?v=4dMBFOiYxTO 

Meanwhile,  a pair  of  Eagle 
Owls  nesting  in  Dunsop  Bridge, 
Lancashire,  have  also  been  in  the 
headlines.  The  owls  are  rearing 
three  chicks  close  to  a public  foot- 
path, which  had  to  be  closed  after 
the  protective  parents  swooped  on 
dog  walkers  and  their  dogs.  The 
debate  about  the  pros  and  cons  of 
Eagle  Owls  in  the  British  country- 
side goes  on... 
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Rare  Birds  Yearbook 

Do  you  have  photographs  of  any  of 
the  189  Critically  Endangered  bird 
species  of  the  world?  A new  annual 
publication  produced  in  associa- 
tion with  BirdLife  will  showcase 
the  world’s  rarest  birds  and  donate 
funds  towards  their  conservation. 
The  first  edition  - Rare  Birds  Year- 
book 2008  - will  appear  in  October 
but  there’s  still  time  to  submit 
photographs  for  inclusion.  The 
deadline  is  15th  July.  Visit 
www.rarebirdsyearbook.com  to 
find  a list  of  the  relevant  species, 
the  prizes,  the  rules,  the  jury 
members  and  more  about  the 
book.  For  every  copy  sold,  £4.00 
will  be  donated  to  BirdLife.  (NB 
Only  five  of  the  189  species  are 
found  in  the  Western  Palearctic: 
Bald  Ibis  Geronticus  eremita, 
Sociable  Lapwing  Vanellus  gre- 
garius , Slender-billed  Curlew 
Numenius  tenuirostris,  Raso  Lark 
Alauda  razae  and  Azores  Bullfinch 
Pyrrhula  murina.) 


First  Irish  Golden 
Eagle  chick  for 
a century 

A pair  of  Golden  Eagles  Aquila 
chrysaetos  has  produced  the  first 
chick  to  be  hatched  in  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  for  almost  a century 
after  the  species  was  hunted  to 
extinction.  Although  a pair  of 
Golden  Eagles  is  believed  to  have 
bred  in  Northern  Ireland  in  the  late 
1950s,  after  crossing  the  water  from 
Scotland,  this  is  the  first  hatching 
in  the  Republic  since  the  early 
1900s  and  is  the  first  fruit  of  a 
reintroduction  programme  that 
started  six  years  ago. 

In  2001,  conservationists  began 
reintroducing  Golden  Eagles  to  the 
northwest  of  Ireland  from  Scot- 
land. Lorcan  O’Toole,  project 
manager  with  the  Golden  Eagle 
Trust,  said  that  the  nesting  pair 
hatched  two  chicks,  but  one  bird 
died  five  days  after  being  born.  All 
previous  breeding  attempts  in  the 
Glenveagh  National  Park,  in  the 
wilds  of  Co.  Donegal,  have  failed. 
‘It  is  a long  process,  and  it  will  take 
a long  time  before  we  establish  a 
viable,  self-sustaining  population,’ 
Mr  O’Toole  said. 


) 

One-fifth  of  world's  birds  are 
threatened  species 

BirdLife’s  annual  Red  List  update  - which  takes  into  account  population 
size,  population  trends  and  range  size  for  all  10,000  bird  species  worldwide 
- states  that  1,221  species  are  considered  threatened  with  extinction  and  are 
to  be  listed  as  such  on  the  2007  IUCN  Red  List.  The  latest  update  also 
shows  that  an  additional  812  species  are  now  considered  Near  Threatened. 
The  overall  conservation  status  of  the  world’s  birds  has  deteriorated 
steadily  since  1988,  when  they  were  first  assessed  comprehensively.  Now, 
22%  of  the  planet’s  birds  are  at  increased  risk  of  extinction. 

The  2007  update  has  highlighted  the  deteriorating  status  of  the  world’s 
vultures:  five  more  species  have  been  ‘uplisted’  to  higher  categories  of 
concern  as  a result  of  numerous  threats.  These  include  habitat  loss,  through 
conversion  and  degradation  (habitat  loss  remains  the  principal  threat  to  all 
the  world’s  birds,  affecting  86%  of  Globally  Threatened  species),  fewer 
feeding  opportunities  (as  a result  of  declining  wild  ungulate  populations 
on  which  to  scavenge)  and  poisoning  by  the  veterinary  drug  diclofenac  (a 
factor  behind  rapid  population  declines  in  vultures  across  Asia  in  recent 
years). 

Birds  restricted  to  oceanic  islands  continue  to  be  among  the  world’s 
most  threatened  species,  owing  mainly  to  the  introduction  of  alien  invasive 
species.  This  year  has  seen  St  Helena  Plover  Charadrius  sanctaehelenae 
uplisted  to  Critically  Endangered,  having  suffered  considerably  in  recent 
years  from  habitat  degradation  due  to  a proliferation  in  invasive  plants  and 
predation  from  cats  Felis  catus,  another  invasive  species.  Likewise,  Po’o-uli 
Melamprosops  phaeosoma  (known  only  from  the  Hawaiian  island  of  Maui), 
has  also  become  categorised  as  ‘Critically  Endangered  (Possibly  Extinct)’ 
after  the  death  in  captivity  of  the  last  known  individual  in  2004,  and  the 
failure  to  find  any  other  individuals  in  the  wild. 

Another  island-nesting  species,  Waved  Albatross  Phoebastria  irrorata 
(which  breeds  only  in  the  Galapagos  islands),  has  been  categorised  as  Criti- 
cally Endangered,  as  new  evidence  shows  it  is  declining,  primarily  because 
of  harvesting  for  human  consumption,  plus  perhaps  the  expansion  of  com- 
mercial longline-fishing,  in  which  birds  attracted  to  bait  are  hooked  and 
drown.  Mauritius  Parakeet  Psittacula  echo,  which  survives  in  southwest 
Mauritius  (having  become  extinct  historically  on  Reunion),  has  been 
downlisted  (to  Endangered)  owing  to  a highly  successful  recovery  pro- 
gramme that  has  included  release  of  captive-bred  birds,  measures  to 
control  predators  and  the  provision  of  artificial  nest-sites.  The  programme 
has  been  led  by  the  Mauritian  Wildlife  Foundation,  a conservation  NGO 
that  has  worked  closely  with  the  Mauritian  Government. 

Further  good  news  is  provided  by  Spectacled  Petrel  Procellaria 
(aequinoctialis)  conspicillata,  downlisted  from  Critically  Endangered  to  Vul- 
nerable, after  an  increase  from  an  estimated  1,000  pairs  in  the  1980s  to 
some  10,000  pairs  in  2006.  The  population  increase  is  part  of  a long-term 
recovery  largely  in  response  to  removal  of  pigs  from  its  only  breeding  site, 
Inaccessible  Island,  Tristan  da  Cunha  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  has 
occurred  despite  losses  to  longline  fisheries. 

Dr  Stuart  Butchart,  BirdLife’s  Global  Species  Programme  Co-ordinator, 
said  of  this  year’s  Red  List  update:  'There  are  two  sides  to  this  story:  whilst 
conservation  efforts  have  been  successful  in  recovering  some  species,  there 
are  more  and  more  species  slipping  towards  extinction.  The  challenge 
becomes  greater  each  year.  But,  where  efforts,  resources  and  political  will 
are  directed,  species  can  recover.  Conservation  works;  we  just  need  much 
more  of  it  in  order  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  impending  extinctions.’ 


Correction 

In  the  June  issue,  an  incorrct  date  was  given  in  the  note  on  Eurasian 
Sparrowhawk  attacking  Soprano  Pipistrelle  bat  ( Brit.  Birds  100:  383).  In  the  i 
final  paragraph,  the  first  date  given  should  read  19th  July  2006,  not  2005. 

Eds 
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Recent  reports 


Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Eric  Dempsey 


This  summary  of  unchecked  reports  covers 
early  May  to  early  June  2007. 

Black  Duck  Anas  rubripes  Colliford  Lake  (Corn- 
wall), 23rd  May.  Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors , 
Lough  Ourna  (Co.  Tipperary),  25th  May.  Fer- 
ruginous Duck  Aythya  nyroca  Staines  Reservoir 
(Surrey),  14th  & 18th  May.  Lesser  Scaup  Aythya 
affinis  Linton  Pond,  pair,  26th  May,  same,  Cress- 
well  Pond  (both  Northumberland),  27th-30th 
May;  Hogganfield  Loch  (Clyde),  2nd  June. 
Black  Scoter  Melanitta  americana  Jenny  Brown’s 
Point  (Lancashire  & N Merseyside),  picked  up 
and  released,  16th  May.  Bufflehead  Bucephala 
albeola  Glen  Beg  (Highland),  7th  June,  probably 
same,  Lewis  (Outer  Hebrides), 

8th  June. 


Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  Rainham  Marshes 
(Greater  London),  20th— 2 1 st  May;  Lea  Farm 
Gravel-pits  (Berkshire),  21st  May;  Pulborough 
Brooks  (West  Sussex),  26th  May;  Lewes  (West 
Sussex),  29th  May.  Great  White  Egret  Ardea 
alba  Brow  Marsh  & Loch  of  Spiggie  (Shetland), 
8th,  1 5th— 26th  May;  Cromer  (Norfolk),  19th 
May;  Burton  Marsh  (Cheshire),  22nd  May  & 1st 
June;  Pauli  Holme  Strays  (East  Yorkshire),  two, 
23rd  May;  Hengistbury  Head,  presumed  same, 
Winkton  Weir  (both  Dorset),  26th  May;  Saul 
Warth  then  Slimbridge  (both  Gloucestershire), 
28th  May;  Bough  Beech  Reservoir  (Kent),  29th 
May;  Gronant  (Clwyd),  2nd  June;  Top  Hill  Low 
(East  Yorkshire),  5th— 8th  June.  Purple  Heron 


White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adamsii 
Lewis,  long-stayer  to  11th  May, 
with  two  there  20th  May;  Unst 
(Shetland),  21st  May;  West  Burra 
(Shetland),  26th  May. 

Black-browed  Albatross  Thalas- 
sarche  melanophris  Sula  Sgeir 
(Outer  Hebrides),  long-stayer  to 
at  least  3rd  lune.  Masked  Booby 
Sula  dactylatra  Channel  Light 
Vessel,  Sea  Area  Portland,  17th 
May,  presumed  same,  St 
Catherine’s  Point  (Isle  of 
Wight),  19th  May  and  Porth- 
gwarra  (Cornwall),  25th  May. 


184.  Male  Black  Scoter  Melanitta  americana,  Jenny  Brown’s  Point, 
Lancashire  & North  Merseyside,  May  2007. 


Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycti- 
corax  Gibraltar  Point  (Lin- 
colnshire), 19th-22nd  May. 

Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides 
St  Mary’s  (Scilly),  1 3 th— 3 0th 
May;  Lodmoor,  28th  May,  pre- 
sumed same  Radipole  Lake 
(Dorset),  6th-7th  June;  Erith 
(Greater  London),  29th  May  to 
8th  June;  South  Slob  (Co. 

Wexford),  29th  May;  Nickolls 
Quarry  (Kent),  2nd  June;  Oare 
Marshes  (Kent),  3rd-5th  |une; 

Eyebrook  Reservoir  (Leicester- 
shire & Rutland),  6th  lune.  185.  Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides,  St  Mary's, Scilly,  May  2007. 
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I 86.  Adult  male  Little  Crake  Porzana  parva,  Burrafirth,  Unst, 
Shetland,  June  2007. 


I 87.  White-tailed  Lapwing  Vanellus  leucurus,  Caerlaverock,  Dumfries  & 
Galloway, June  2007. 


Ardea  purpurea  Berney  Marshes 
(Norfolk),  12th  May;  Kelling 
Quags  (Norfolk),  13th  May; 
Theddlethorpe  (Lincolnshire), 
13th  May;  Minsmere  (Suffolk), 
two,  1 8th— 1 9th  May,  with  four 
20th-22nd  and  up  to  three  to 
2nd  June;  Erith,  30th  May; 
Hastings  Country  Park  (East 
Sussex),  two,  2nd  June; 
Abberton  Reservoir  (Essex),  8th 
June.  Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra 
Southleigh  (Devon),  7th-8th 
June.  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  fal- 
cinellus  Frampton-on-Severn 
(Gloucestershire),  three  long- 
stayers  to  15th  May;  Marton 
Mere,  20th  May,  Newton 
Marsh,  26th  May  to  8th  June 
and  Marshside  RSPB  (all  Lan- 
cashire & N Merseyside),  21st 
and  23rd  May;  Addlestone 
Moor  (Surrey),  14,  25th  May 
(presumably  part  of  the  earlier 
influx  into  England). 
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Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  In 
Norfolk  one,  possibly  two,  long- 
stayers  in  the  Aylmerton,  North 
Creake  and  Burnham  Deep- 
dale/Burnham  Market  area  to 
22nd  May;  Forest  of  Dean 
(Gloucestershire),  12th  May; 
Barton-on-Humber  (Lin- 
colnshire), 21st  May,  presumed 
same  Saltfleetby  24th  May  and 
Crowle  Moor  3rd  June  (all  Lin- 
colnshire); Aldbrough  St  John 
(North  Yorkshire),  23rd  May; 
Hill  Head  (Hampshire),  6th 
June.  Red-footed  Falcon  Falco 
vespertinus  Happisburgh/Sea 
Palling,  19th  May,  presumed 
same  Hickling  Broad  (all 
Norfolk),  20th  May;  Drums 
(North-east  Scotland),  3rd  June. 

Little  Crake  Porzana  parva 

Unst,  29th  May  to  8th  June. 

Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus 
himantopus  Pannel  Valley  (East 
Sussex),  5th  June.  Collared 
Pratincole  Glareola  pratincola , 


188.  European  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster,  with  Wood  Pigeon  Columba 
palumbus,  St  Mary's,  Scilly,  May  2007. 
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I 89  & I 90.  Calandra  Lark  Melanocorypha  calandra,  Baltasound,  Unst,  Shetland,  May  2007. 


Mullet  Peninsula  (Co.  Mayo),  5th— 8th  June. 
Killdeer  Charadrius  vociferus  Exnaboe  (Shet- 
land), long-stayer,  14th  May  to  7th  June. 
Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus 
Shoreham-by-sea  (West  Sussex),  13th  May; 
Pagham  Harbour/Church  Norton  (West 
Sussex),  20th-25th  May;  Dawlish  Warren 
(Devon),  21st  & 31st  May;  Teifi  Estuary 
(Ceredigion),  25th  May;  Alaw  Estuary 
j (Anglesey),  29th  May;  Rue  Point  (Isle  of  Man), 
4th  June.  American  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis 
dominica  Farlington  Marshes  (Hampshire),  11th 
and  20th-24th  May.  White-tailed  Lapwing 
Vanellus  ieucurus  Caerlaverock  (Dumfries  & Gal- 
loway), 6th-8th  June.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper 
Caiidri s pusilla  Belfast  Harbour  (Co.  Down), 
9th—  1 3th  May;  Over  Fen  (Cambridgeshire), 
19th  May.  Baird’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii  Tiree 
(Argyll),  30th— 3 1 st  May.  Broad-billed  Sandpiper 
Limicola  falcinellus  Breydon  Water  (Norfolk), 
21st-22nd  May;  Saltholme  Pool  (Cleveland), 
27th  May  to  1st  June.  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper 
Tryngites  subruficollis  Rattray  Head  (North-east 
Scotland),  two,  31st  May.  Greater  Yellowlegs 
Tringa  melanoleuca  Gibraltar  Point,  30th— 3 1 st 
May.  Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularius  Black- 
ditch  (Co.  Wicklow),  8th—  1 2th  May;  Skelton 
Lake  (West  Yorkshire),  26th  May;  Messingham 
Quarry  (Lincolnshire),  30th— 3 1 st  May.  Wilson’s 
Phalarope  Phalaropus  tricolor  Nene  Washes 
(Cambridgeshire),  10th-  11th  May. 

Long-tailed  Skua  Stercorarius  longicaudus  Passage 
in  mid  May  included  325  past  North  Uist 
(Outer  Hebrides)  on  18th  and  at  least  100  there 
on  19th.  Pomarine  Skua  Stercorarius  pomarinus 
250  past  Lewis  and  150  past  Bowness 
(Cumbria),  19th  May. 


Laughing  Gull  Larus  atricilla  Dungeness  (Kent), 
6th  June;  Exeter  area  (Devon),  long-stayer  to 
27th  May.  Bonaparte’s  Gull  Larus  Philadelphia 
Hickling  Broad,  1 2th— 26th  May;  Deeping  Lakes 
(Lincolnshire),  30th  May;  Tacumshin  Lake  (Co. 
Wexford),  long-stayer  to  27th  May.  Audouin’s 
Gull  Larus  audouinii  Dungeness,  16th  May. 
Caspian  Tern  Hydroprogne  caspia  Marston  Vale 
Country  Park  (Bedfordshire),  20th  May. 
Whiskered  Tern  Chlidonias  hybrida  Belvide 
Reservoir  (Staffordshire),  8th  )une.  White- 
winged Black  Tern  Chlidonias  leucopterus  Loch  of 
Kinnordy  (Angus  & Dundee),  29th  May. 

Eurasian  Scops  Owl  Otus  scops  Thrupp 
(Oxfordshire),  12th  May  to  2nd  June  (presumed 
returning  bird  from  2006).  Snowy  Owl  Bubo 
scandiacus  North  Uist,  12th  May-3rd  June;  St 
Kilda  (Outer  Hebrides),  15th  and  24th  May. 
Alpine  Swift  Apus  melba  Lower  Test  Marshes 
(Hampshire),  11th  May;  Sheringham/Cromer, 
13th  May,  Cromer,  17th  May,  possibly  same, 
Waxham  (all  Norfolk),  19th  May;  Cottingham 
(East  Yorkshire),  19th  May.  Pallid  Swift  Apus  pal- 
lidus  Bryher  (Scilly),  20th  May.  Little  Swift  Apus 
affmis  St  Agnes  (Scilly),  23rd  May,  same  St 
Mary’s,  24th  May. 

European  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster  Rainham 
Marshes,  11th  May;  Kelling  Water/Morston/ 
Langham  area,  12th  May,  presumed  same 
Stiffkey/Gateley  (all  Norfolk),  13th  May;  St 
Margaret’s  at  Cl i ffe  (Kent),  13th  May;  East 
Newton  (East  Yorkshire),  1 4th—  15th  May; 
Sizewell  Common  (Suffolk),  16th  May;  Spurn 
(East  Yorkshire),  17lh  May  & 1st  June; 
Greatham  (Hampshire),  18th  May;  St  Mary’s, 
two,  21st  May;  Winterton  (Norfolk),  22nd  May; 
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191.  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  dumetorum,  Skaw,  Unst, 
Shetland,  May  2007. 


Reculver  (Kent),  23rd  May;  Flamborough  Head 
(East  Yorkshire),  23rd  May,  perhaps  same  Filey 
(North  Yorkshire),  24th  May;  Lundy  (Devon), 
two,  25th  May;  Dungeness,  27th  May;  Upton 
Warren  (Worcestershire),  28th  May;  Minsmere 
(Suffolk),  31st  May;  Holy  Island  (Northumber- 
land), 31st  May;  Fair  Isle  (Shetland),  4th-6th 
June;  Churchtown  (Co.  Wexford),  4th  June; 
Porthgwarra,  5th  June. 


Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  dumetorum  Unst 
(Shetland),  31st  May  to  1st 
June;  Whalsay  (Shetland), 
3rd-7th  June.  Great  Reed 
Warbler  Acrocephalus  arundi- 
naceus  Barton  Gravel-pits 
(Staffordshire),  20th  May. 
Booted  Warbler  Hlppolais  caligata  Blakeney 
Point  (Norfolk),  lst-2nd  June.  Subalpine 
Warbler  Sylvia  cantlllans  Brew  Pool  (Cornwall), 
1 5th—  16th  May;  Fair  Isle,  23rd-24th  May; 
Bardsey  (Gwynedd),  24th-30th  May;  Calf  of 
Man  (Isle  of  Man),  6th  lune.  Iberian  Chiffchaff 
Phylloscopus  ibericus  Lavenham  (Suffolk),  prob- 
able, 14th  April  to  19th  May;  Colney  (Norfolk), 
long-stayer  to  7th  June. 


(Co.  Cork),  8th  June.  Red- 
throated  Pipit  Anthus  cervinus 
Fame  Islands  (Northumber- 
land), 22nd  May.  Citrine 
Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola 
Tacumshin  Lake,  23rd-25th 
May.  Thrush  Nightingale  Lus- 
cinia  luscinia  Fair  Isle,  13th  May. 


Calandra  Lark  Melanocorypha  calandra  Unst, 
12th  May.  Red-rumped  Swallow  Cecropis 
daurica  Brading  (Isle  of  Wight),  10th  May;  Gair- 
loch  (Highland),  11th  May;  Stockers  Lake 
(Hertfordshire),  11th  May;  West  Runton/Sher- 
ingham  (Norfolk),  13th  May;  Lundy,  19th  May; 
Barons  Haugh  (Clyde),  28th  May;  Sidlesham 
Ferry  (West  Sussex),  28th  May;  Finedon 
(Northamptonshire),  1st  June;  Ventnor  Downs 
(Isle  of  Wight),  2nd  June;  Cape  Clear  Island 


Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor  Fair  Isle,  27th 
May  to  6th  June.  Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius 
senator  Sheringham,  14th  May;  Sidlesham  Ferry, 
20th-22nd  May;  Portland  Bill  (Dorset),  20th  & 
26th  May;  Marshside  RSPB  (Lancashire  & N 
Merseyside),  20th  May;  Dungeness,  23rd  May; 
California  (Norfolk),  24th  May;  Holme 
(Norfolk),  31st  May;  Brecon  (Powys),  2nd  lune; 
Dawlish  Warren,  4th  June;  Killag  (Co.  Wexford), 
5th-6th  June. 


White-throated  Sparrow 
Zonotrichia  albicollis  Southampton 
Docks  (Hampshire),  1 2th— 1 3th 
May.  Dark-eyed  Junco  Junco  hye- 
malis  St  Kilda,  30th  May.  Rustic 
Bunting  Emberiza  rustica  North 
Ronaldsay  (Orkney),  18th  May; 
Spurn,  28th  May;  Fair  Isle,  31st 
May;  Grutness  (Mainland  Shet- 
land), 31st  May;  Forveran  Links 
(North-east  Scotland),  2nd  June. 
Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiza 
melanocephala  St  Agnes,  5th  June. 
Baltimore  Oriole  Icterus  galbula 
John  O’Groats  (Highland), 
24th-27th  May. 


I 92.  Male  Baltimore  Oriole  Icterus  galbula,  John  O’Groats, 
Highland,  May  2007. 
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Holiday  Accommodation 

England 

MINSMERE  2 MILES  - Bed  and  breakfast, 
en-suite  rooms,  private  parking  - £60-£70 
prpn.  Janet  & Alan  Perkins,  The  Roost, 
Middleton,  Suffolk  I P 1 7 3NS.  Tel:  01728 
648112  or  e-mail:  PerkinsTheRoost@aol.com 

Overseas 

AVIAN  LEISURE -SOUTH  AFRICA.  Tailored 
small  group  birding  & wildlife  safaris  from  Cape 
to  Kruger.  Guided  or  self-drive.  Ultimate  birders’ 
accommodation  in  Cape  Peninsula  above  African 
Penguin  colony.  Pelagics.  Hot  birding  advice. 
Leisure  birders  to  dedicated  listers.  Contact: 
Patrick  & Marie-Louise  Cardwell  Ph/Fax:  +27 
(0)21  786  1414  Mobile:  +27  (0)83  272  2455. 
Email:  enquiries@avianleisure.com  Website: 
www.avianleisure.com 

ITALY  B8(B  - Peaceful,  friendly,  rural.  Bee- 
eaters,  Nightingales,  Wrynecks,  Hoopoes, 
buzzards,  Marsh  Harriers,  Serins,  redstarts, 
Scops  Owls,  Garganey.  Mountains,  beaches, 
fabulous  views,  medieval  villages,  national 
parks,  Ancona  airport  (Ryanair). 
www.holidays2italy.com  Tel:  (00  39)  0731 
267869.  We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 


Books 


UPDATED  original 
BIRDWATCHER’S 
LOGBOOK 

A concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  & life 
columns  for  968  species,  garden  birds, 
migrants,  index  & diary  pages. 

Send  £8.75  to: 

Coxton  Publications, 

Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 
Beverley,  HU  1 7 8RP.  01482  881833 


BIRD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 
Visit  our  website  for  our  online  catalogue  Visit 
our  shop  and  see  our  extensive  collection. 
Hawkridge  Books,  The  Cruck  Barn,  Cross  St, 
Castleton,  Derbyshire  S33  8WH.  Tel:  01433 
621999.  Email:  books@hawkridge.co.uk.  Web: 
www.hawkridge.co.uk 

BACK  NUMBERS  of  bird  and  natural  history 
periodicals.  Free  catalogue  from  D.  & D.  H.  W. 
Morgan,  The  Pippins,  Allensmore,  Hereford 
HR2  9BP.  E-mail:  stjamestree@uk2.net, 
www.birdjournals.com 


Guided  Tours 


For  Sale 


ANDALUCIAN  WILDLIFE 
EXPERIENCE 


ECOLOGICALLY  AWARE  GUIDED  TOURS 


Join  one  of  our  small  groups  on  an  exclusive 
guided  tour  of  the  most  prolific  and 
spectacular,  birding,  wildlife  and  historical 
areas  of  Europe,  in  Andalucia,  Spain.  Unique 
itineraries  available  through  Sept  07. 

www.andalucianwildlife.co.uk 
0 1 323  734066  / 07946  276222  / 07807  3 1 0840 


1000  BIRDS  IN  MEXICO 
MICHAEL  CARMODY 


Bird  with  the  experts:  small  group  tours, 
and  custom  trips  for  private  parties. 

E-mail:  mdcarmody@comcast.net 
Tel:  (509)  624-1889 
Fax:  (509)  624-1885 
USA  based  Legacy  Tours,  Inc. 

References  from  top  world  listers  - use 
your  time  and  money  to  best  advantage. 
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BIRDWATCHING  BEAR 


£49.50  (inc.  p&p) 


Golden  Valley  Maiisales 

PO  Box  86  Ewyas  Harold, 
Herefordshire,  HR2  OWZ 

01981-241139 

Email:  gvmailsales@aoI.com 


A GRRREAT  GIFT!! 


Optical  Equipment 


Binoculars  & Telescopes 


Top  Makes,  Top  Models, 
Top  Advice,  Top  Deals, 
Part  Exchange 

Show  Room  Sales 
01925  730399 


FOCALPOINT 

www.fpoint.co.uk 

Credit/debit  cards  accepted 


New  SMS 
News  Service 

Free  Trial  Online 

also 

Pagers  & Internet  News 
www.rarebirdalert.co.uk 
Read  the  News  First 


PRE-ORDER  YOUR  COPY  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS  INTERACTIVE 

BirdGuides  Ltd  & British  Birds  are  proud  to  announce  the  publication  of  British  Birds  interactive  on  DVD-ROM. 

In  celebration  of  100  years  of  British  Birds  we  have  digitised  and  made  searchable  the  entire  contents  of  the  journal  from  1907  to  present  day.  That's  every  article 
including  photographs,  illustrations  and  over  40,000  pages  of  text.  Utilising  the  same  software  as  BirdGuides’  BWPi  you  can  browse  a century  of  articles  covering 
a vast  range  of  topics  - species  accounts,  behaviour,  conservation,  distribution,  identification,  status  and  taxonomy. 

An  incredible  resource  of  British  ornithology  This  invaluable  birding  tool  will  be  launched  at  the  British  Birdwatching  Fair  in  August  7007. 


BB/  Features: 

• Text  and  image  search  with  powerful  filtering 

• Instant  access  to  a wealth  of  information  including  all  the  BBRC  Rarities  Reports 

• Locate  articles  by  species,  author,  photographer  or  descriptive  terms 

• Includes  photographs  and  illustrations 


British  Birds  subscribers 
special  order  price: 


*75 


To  order  visit 

www.birdguides.com/bbi 
or  call  us  on  0800  91 93  91 
9am-Spm  Mon-Fri 

International  orders: 

♦44 1909  360992. 


British  Birds 


BIRDGUIDES^ 

www.birdguides.com 


BirdGuides,  PO  Box  4104,  Sheffield  S2S  9BS  'Subscriber  otter  valid  until  21/12/07  after  which  BBi  writ  be  sold  at  the  RRP  of  199.  Order  limited  lo  ore  per  Bfi  subscriber  You  will  need  to  quote  you  mentestxp  write  on  puthase.  PSP  099  per  outer 


nhbs  Environment  Bookstore^! 


Wildlife  I Science  I Conservation 


The  Travelling  Birder 

If  you  enjoy  watching  birdlife  locally,  or  around  the  world,  then  our  unique  online  Geozone  browser  will  et 
you  to  find  all  the  books  you  will  need.  It  is  based  on  a hierarchy  of  geographical  areas,  which  can  be  followed 
continental  down  to  regional  level. 


The  following  titles  reflect  the  comprehensive  range  of  field  and  travel  guides  that  we  have  available.  To  see  o 
range  of  titles  visit  our  website,  www.nhbs.com  and  click  Browse  by  Geozone  on  our  homepage. 


World 

Cities 


□ Where  to  Watch  Birds  in 
World  Cities 

The  essential  guide  to  finding  birds  in 
the  major  cities  of  the  world 
Paul  Milne 

Guide  to  finding  birds  in  60  major  cit- 
ies in  the  world.  Each  urban  area  is 
described  with  an  introduction  to  the  city, 
a list  of  typical  species  or  specialities, 
detailed  information  on  each  major  site, 
and  useful  contacts  and  publications 


Pbk  I 2006  I £16.99  | #154814 


□ Prion  Birdwatchers’  Guide 
to  Morocco 

Patrick  Bergier  and  Fedora  Bergier 
15  years  have  passed  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  1st  edition  of  this  book  This 
is  a very  short  period  in  the  dynamics 
of  bird  communities,  but  a very  long 
period  in  a country  that  has  developed 
so  quickly.  The  most  important  of  these 
new  sites  have  been  included  in  this 
second  edition. 


Pbk  I 2003  | £14.75  | #125756 


□ Birding  South-East  China 

Tim  Woodward 

The  first  detailed  site  guide  for  the 
region,  including  maps,  information  on 
key  bird  species,  other  wildlife,  transpor- 
tation. accommodation,  a check  list  of 
sites  and  check  lists  of  birds  and  mam- 
mals in  English  and  Chinese,  with  status 
information  for  each  province  - Hong 
Kong.  Macau,  Guangdong,  Hainan, 
Guangxi,  Hunan,  Jiangxi  and  Fujian. 

Pbk  | 2006  | £29.50  | #162234 


□ The  Nature  Guide  to  the 
Biebrza  Marshes,  Poland 

Dirk  Hilbers  et  al 

This  Crossbill  nature  guide  is  part  of 
a series  of  innovative  new  guides  for 
nature  enthusiasts  combining  interesting 
and  insightful  stories  with  up-to-date  and 
[ practical  tourist  information.  Detailed 
[ descriptions  of  hiking  trails,  canoe  trips 
and  car  routes. 


Pbk  I 2005  I £18.95  I #153262 


□ Where  to  Watch  Birds  ii 
Spain 

The  100  best  sites 
Jose  Antonio  Montero 
The  ideal  exclusively  with  birds  of 
region.  Covering  all  resident,  mign 
and  vagrant  species  found  in  thes' 
islands.  Over  450  species  are  illus 
with  full  details.  Produced  with  the 
ing  of  SEO/BirdLife  and  the  collab 
of  over  200  Spanish  ornithologists 


Pbk 


2007  | £19.95  | #158895 

□ Birds  of  Patagonia,  Tie^ 


ag< 

del  Fuego  and  Antarctic  h 


Peninsula 

The  Falkland  Islands  and  Soulfi 
Georgia 

E Couve  and  C Vidal 
The  guide  describes  over  400  spi 
with  over  2000  colour  photograph 
scriptive  accounts  are  provided  foi 
species  covering  identification,  sti 
range  and  habits.  Distribution  ma| 
also  included 

Pbk  | 2003  | £35.99  | #134338 
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□Collins  Field  Guide  to 
Birds  of  Mexico  and  Ceri 
America 

Ber  Van  Perlo 
Essential  guide  to  the  avian  faur 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  Ilk 
and  describes  every  species  of 
may  be  seen  in  Central  America 
Mexico  to  Panama,  including  Be 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salva 
1500  species  are  covered. 


Hbk  | 2006  | £24.99  I #128718 


□Southern  African  Bird, 

Where  to  find  1400  bird  speci 
southern  Africa  and  Madagas 

Callan  Cohen,  Claire  Spottiswo 
Jonathan  Rossouw 
Identifies  and  describes  more  tl 
top  birding  sites  and  associatec  i 
across  Southern  Africa.  All  siteeK 
practical  details  of  access,  besin 
visit,  habitat  diversity  and  gene  I 
history. 


Pbk  | 2006  | £19.99  | #152953 


Find  over  100,000  natural  history  titles  on  www.nhbs.com 

WWW.  nhb  S.com 


The  most  comprehensive  range  of  natural  history  titles  on  earth 

2-3  Wills  Rd,  Totnes,  Devon  TQ9  5XN,  UK  | Fax  01803  865280  | Tel  01803  865913  | customer.services@nhb::o 


lished  October  2007  - Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World.  Volume  12: 

1 artes  to  Tits  and  Chickadees.  Pre-publication  offer  £145  £115  until  15/09/2007 
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Africa  #138896 
s of  Malawi  #158041 

Suide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Atlantic  Islands  #1664( 
s of  Africa,  Volume  7 #19105 
i African  Birdfinder  #152953 
t Bird  Areas  in  Africa  and  Associated  Islands 
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t Bird  Areas  in  Zambia  #151418 
ir| Birds  in  Southern  Morocco  #27634 
ide  to  the  Birds  of  Western  Africa  #146211 
he  Gambia  and  Senegal  #155696 
C de  to  Birds  of  East  Africa  #151078 
rej  i Watch  Birds  in  Uganda  #98465 
Birds  of  Southern  Africa  #128203 
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£135.00 

hbk 

£19.99 
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£14.00 
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£29.99 
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\i5hcas 

t Brazil  / Aves  do  Brasil  #163560 
3|  of  the  Americas /Tucanos  das  Americas 

:«it  ™ 


£99  95  hbk 

£34.50  hbk 
£29.95  pbk 


rds  of  Brazil  #151692 

leld  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  South  America:  Non-Passerines 

£24.99  hbk 

eld  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Mexico  and  Central  America 

| £24.99  hbk 

";:l!  Northern  South  America,  Volume  1 and  Volume  2 

£85.00  pbk 


58895 


’I  i Birdwatcher's  Guide  to  Trinidad  and  Tobago 

iniaji 

taiCtlC I uide  to  the  Birds  of  Peru  #63442 
c ne  High  Andes  #6582 
riSoi  de  to  the  Birds  of  Chile  #140020 
c Venezuela  #133309 

Jphic  Guide  to  Birds  of  Costa  Rica  #150674 

— 

1 

’rey  of  the  Indian  Subcontinent  #152436 
5®  and  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  South-East  Asia 

feitainJ 

c outh-East  China  #162234 
: '4338  ■ ling  Guide  to  Oman  #126092 

4 de  to  the  Birds  of  Thailand  #149345 
de  to  the  Birds  of  the  Middle  East  #146732 
; of  Japan  #86599 

4 Birdwatching  in  South  West  Turkey  #166053 
le  Thai-Malay  Peninsula,  Volume  2 #71733 
>f  Movements  of  Southwest  Siberian  Waterbirds 


£14.75  pbk 
£43.00  pbk 
£49.95  hbk 
£19.99  pbk 
£39.99  pbk 
£7.99  pbk 
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jide  to  the  Birds  of  China  #101745 
Iwatchers'  Guide  to  India  #82704 
Bird  Areas  in  Asia  #150522 


£39  99 

hbk 

£19.99 

pbk 

£29.50 

pbk 

£20.00 

pbk 

£24  99 

hbk 

£24.99 

pbk 

£29.00 

pbk 

£11.99 

pbk 

£65.00 

hbk 

£10.00 

pbk 

£19.99 
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£52.95 
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£39.95 

pbk 

£18.75 

pbk 

£19.00 
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Australasia 


□ Handbook  of  Australian.  New  Zealand  and  Antarctic  Birds:  Volume  7 

#141129  £245  00  hbk 

□ Extinct  Birds  of  New  Zealand  #161970  £39.99  hbk 

□ The  Slater  Field  Guide  to  Australian  Birds  #143944  £14.99  pbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Australia  #146206  £19.99  hbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  Australian  Birds:  Complete  Compact  Edition 

#151227  £29.95  pbk 

□ Where  to  Find  Birds  in  Australia  #116559  £16.00  pbk 

□ Travellers'  Wildlife  Guide:  Australia  - the  East  #158376  £18.99  pbk 


Europe 


□ Birding  in  Eastern  Europe  #161040 

□ Collins  Bird  Guide  #113220 

□ Birds  in  Europe  #150394 

□ Woodpeckers  of  Europe  #158376 

□ Shorebirds  #146385 

□ Icelandic  Bird  Guide  #120994 


£19.99  pbk 
£16.99  pbk 
£30.00  hbk 
£35.00  hbk 
£49.50  hbk 
£45.99  hbk 


□ Raptors:  A Field  Guide  to  Survey  and  Monitoring  #159280  £16.71  hbk 

□ UK500  Birding  in  the  Fast  Lanet  #157718  £9.99  pbk 

□ The  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe,  6-DVD  Set  #146254  £35.19  DVD 

□ British  Bird  Sounds  on  CD  #115521  £15.99  CD 

□ Birds  in  England  #142397  £39  99  hbk 

□ Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  France  #146212  £16.99  pbk 

□ Prion  Birdwatchers’  Guide  to  Portugal  and  Madeira 

#46433  £12.75  pbk 

□ A Birdwatcher’s  Guide  to  Italy  #156489  £20.95  pbk 

□ Birding  in  Eastern  Europe  #161040  £19.99  pbk 

□ Finding  Birds  in  Bulgaria  #142693  £6.50  pbk 

□ A Birdwatching  Guide  to  Georgia  #151792  £14.99  pbk 

□ Manx  Bird  Atlas  #161068  £60.00  hbk 

□ Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Tenerife  #113901  £12.50  pbk 


Pacific 


□ The  Hawaiian  Honeycreepers  #127576  £95.00  hbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Hawaii  and  the  Tropical  Pacific 

#1728  £29.95  pbk 

□ Birds  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago:  A Photographic 

Guide  #105828  £27.50  pbk 

□ A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Fiji  and  Western  Polynesia 

#118038  £19.95  pbk 

□ A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Yap  Island 

#142784  £18.50  pbk 
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□ Penguins  #153293  £9.99  pbk 

□ March  of  the  Penguins  #156014  £16.99  hbk 

□ Penguins  of  Patagonia  and  Antarctic  Peninsula  #149575  £14.50  hbk 

□ Albatrosses  / Albatros  Of  the  Southern  Ocean  / Del  Oceano  Austral 

#158930  £17.50  hbk 

□ Visitors  Guide  to  South  Georgia  #151741  £17.95  spiral- 

bound 

| Travel  Guides  | 

□ Collins  Traveller's  Guide  Wildlife  of  Seychelles  #150659  £12.99  hbk 

□ Bradt  Wildlife  Guide:  Madagascar  Wildlife,  A Visitor's  Guide 

#119206  £14.95  pbk 

□ The  Nature  Guide  to  the  Bialowieza  Primeval  Forest.  Poland 

#153264  £19.99  pbk 

□ Rough  Guide:  USA  #167727  £15.99  pbk 


I cheques  and  POs  payable  to  NHBS  Ltd.  Payment  can  also  be  made  in  US$  & Euro,  please  contact  customer  services  for  details, 
e normally  despatched  promptly  from  stock,  but  please  allow  up  to  21  days  for  delivery  in  the  UK,  longer  if  abroad.  Note  that  prices 

are  subject  to  change. 
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Kay  Optical  (1962) 


UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 


• Sales  & Repairs  * Binoculars  * Telescopes  • Tripods,  etc 


• Mail  order 

• Same  day 
despatch 

• Part  exchange 
■ Used  items 


www.kayoptical.co.uk  and 
www.bigbinoculars. co.uk 
89(B)  London  Rood,  Morden,  Surrey  SM4  5HP 

Tel:  020  8648  8822  Fox:  020  8687  2021 
Email:  info@kayoplical.co.uk 

Open:  Mon-Sat  9-5  (lunch  1-2) 

Location:  Southern  edge  ot  Greater  London.  15  mins  drive  from  M25. 

(for  example  via  the  A3,  then  take  the  A298  Wimbledon/Merton  slip-rood)  or 
2 mins  walk  from  Morden  underground  (turn  right).  See  oar  website  for  o map. 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our  premises  - first  left 


• Package  deals 

• Credit  available 


Field 


Alternative  venues  to  Hordeo  at  which  you  can  try  and  buy  our  equipment 
in  the  field  are  given  below.  We  aim  to  show  our  fall  range  of  equipment 


Rni/c  kut  it  helps  us  to  help  you  if  you  let  us  know  your  interests  before  each 
Reid  Day.  Repairs  can  also  be  handed  in/coBeded.  10.00am  to  4.00pm  usually. 


Sevenoaks 
Wildfowl  Reserve 

On  the  A25  between  Riverhead 
and  Sevenoaks  - Bat  and  Ball 
Station 

5 August,  2 Sept 


Pogham  Harbour 
LNR 

On  the  B2145  into  Selsey, 

West  Sussex 

29  July,  26  August 

College  Lake 
Wildlife  Centre 

On  the  B488  near  Bulboume, 
Tring,  Herts. 

12  August,  14  Nov 


Dinton  Pastures 
Country  Park 

Hear  Reading  (M4,  A329(M) 
Woodley  turnoff)  then  A329  to 
Winnersh  ond  Winnersh  Station 
(B3030) 

8 July,  23  Sept 


Bough  Beech 
Nature  Reserve/ 
Reservoir 

About  4 miles  south  of  the 
A25/A21  junction  (access  from 
B2042  or  B2027)  neor  Ide  Hill, 
Kent.  Info  centre  north  of 


Canon,  Helios, 
Kowa,  Leica, 
Manfrotto, 
Miyauchi, 
Nikon, 
Opticron, 
Optolyth, 
Sentinel, 
Swarovski, 
Zeiss,  etc. 


15  July,  19  August, 

16  Sept,  21  Oct 


Used  items  also 
on  our  web  site. 


For  subsequent  Field  Day  dates,  phone  or  see  our  web  site 


WANTED! 


For  the 
Travel  Trade 


• Tour  Leaders 

• Website  and  IT  Manager  • Marketing  Manager 

Full-timers  to  combine  tour-leading  and  office-based 
product  and  operation  tasks. 

Birders,  botanists  and  particularly  all-round  naturalists 
sought  to  fill  the  above  posts. 

Meticulous  attention  to  detail,  accuracy,  common  sense, 
good  literacy,  numeracy,  telephone  skills  and  love  of  hard 
work  are  amongst  the  many  skills  required. 

Fun-loving,  outgoing  and  personable  character  essential! 
Please  post  typed  CV  and  accompanying  hand-written 
letter  to:  Naturetrek,  Cheriton  Mill,  Arlesford, 
Hants  SO  24  0NG  • Tel:  0 I 962  73305  I 


REPAIRS  8>  SERVICING  OF 
BINOCULARS  & TELESCOPES 

by 

Optrep  Optical  Repair 


www.opticalrepairs.com 

01243  601365 

E-mail:  info@opticalrepairs.com 

Optrep  (Ref:  BB),  16  Wheatfield  Road, 
Selsey,  West  Sussex  PO20  0NY 
(5  minutes  from  Pagham  HLNR) 


01872  263444 


www.swoptics.co.i 


H 


Opticron  Binoculars 

8x40  Aspheric  WA 
8x42  Countryman 
10x42  Countryman 
8x42  Imagic  BGA 
10x42  Imagic  TGA 
8x42  Verano  Oasis 
8x20  Gallery  Mono  Scope 
Opticron  Binoculars 
8x42  BGA  Classic 
10x42  BGA  Classic 
8x42  DBA 
10x42  DBA 
8x42  DBA  Monocular 
8x42  BGA  Monocular 
New  Imagic  SE 


Zeiss  Binoculars 
8x32  T*  FL 
7x42  T*  FL 
8x42  TFL 
10x42  TFL 

Green  or  Black  available 
8x42  Conquest 


Leica  Binoculars 

Uftravid  8x32  BR 
Ultravid  8x42  BR 
Uftravid  10x42  BR 
Uftravid  8x50  BR 
Trinovid  8x42BN 
Trinovid  10x42  BN 


u 


Swarovski  Binoculars 

8x32  EL 
8.5x42  EL 
10x42  EL 

Swarovski  Scopes 

Swarovski  ATS  80  HD.  case. 

Swarovski  ATS  65  HD 

All  m stock  - call  for  best  price 


Accessories 

Zeiss  Rainguard 
Leica  Rainguard 
Op  Tech  Neck  Strap 
Op  Tech  Tripod  Strap 
Car  Window  Mount 
Manfrotto  Hide  Mount 


Catotherm  Cleaning  doths.  sprays 


Tripods 

Velbon  Carbon  Fibre  635  - 157  Head  £179 
Vefbon  Carbon  Fibre  535  - 157  Head  £159 
Velbon  CX586  £59.99 

Velbon  UP4000  Monopod  £19.99 

Manfrotto  VIEW  Tripods  from  £129 

SUKD3  £119 

Wide  range  Velbon  and  Manfrotto  in  stock. 


Opticron  Scopes 

New  ES80ED.  20-60  Zoom  HDF.  Case  £599 
GS665  ED.  Zoom,  Case  £569 

Mighty  Midget  2 with  1 5-40  Zoom  £219 
NEW  SDL  Super  Zoom  £229 

GS665.  HDF  Zoom.  Case  £459 

22x60  Angled  Spotting  Scope  £159 


Zeiss  Scopes 

See  web  for  full  range 
Diascope  85  TF  L: 
with  20-60  Zoom,  case 
with  30xWW 
Diascope  65  TF  L. 
with  15-45  Zoom 


Over  800  Products  Available  Onl| 
www.swoptics.co.uk 

Secure  Online  Ordering 


Quality  Second  Hand  Stock 
Regularly  Available 


£1129 

£1049 


Compasses.  GPS,  Digiscoping 
Accessories,  Magnifiers  also  in  i 
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Marine  foraging 
by  Ospreys  in 
southwest  Scotland: 

implications  for  the  species’ 
distribution  in  western  Europe 

M/'ck  Morqu/ss,  Lynne  Robinson  and 
Elizabeth  Tindal 

ABSTRACT  Most  breeding  Ospreys  Pandion  haliaetus  in  the  UK  are  in  Scotland 
and  feed  on  freshwater  fish.  Some  east-coast  pairs  use  estuarine  fish  in  summer 
but  still  depend  on  freshwater  foraging  in  spring.  However,  a pair  in  southwest 
Scotland  fed  predominantly  on  marine  fish  in  both  2004  and  2005.  This  pair 
took  freshwater  fish  early  in  the  breeding  season,  but  fed  mainly  marine  fish 
to  their  young.  The  marine  prey,  grey  mullet  Chelon/Liza,  Garfish  Belone  belone 
and  flatfish  (Pleuronectidae),  were  taken  at  different  stages  of  the  tidal  cycle, 
so  these  Ospreys  could  feed  from  the  sea  almost  throughout  the  day.  A review 
of  dietary  studies  of  Palearctic  Ospreys  shows  that  most  birds  in  the  north 
of  the  range  are  dependent  on  freshwater  feeding,  whereas  at  lower  latitudes 
and  in  warm  waters  they  tend  to  forage  in  the  sea.  With  current  midsummer 
sea  surface  temperatures  (SST)  of  l2-l3°C,the  UK  lies  in  the  transition 
zone  between  freshwater-dependent  and  marine-dependent  Ospreys. 

We  can  anticipate  that,  as  the  species  spreads  across  southern  Britain, 
many  birds  will  feed  on  sea  fish  and  there  is  scope  for  substantial  populations 
on  the  western  and  southern  coasts.  If  current  climate  change  trends 
continue  and  SST  rise  further,  we  can  also  anticipate  a marine-foraging 
Osprey  population  around  the  North  Sea. 


Ospreys  Pandion  haliaetus  are  large, 
diurnal  raptors  that  feed  almost  exclu- 
sively on  fish.  They  forage  by  hovering 
or  perching  to  locate  prey  visually,  followed  by  a 
dive  with  outstretched  talons  to  grasp  fish  from 
near  the  water  surface,  occasionally  even 
plunging  below  it.  They  take  whatever  medium- 
sized (200-400  mm)  fish  are  present  within  the 
upper  metre  or  so  of  water  (Poole  1989).  Ospreys 
have  a truly  global  distribution,  being  one  of 
only  six  bird  species  that  breed  on  every  conti- 


nent except  Antarctica  (Newton  2003).  Never-  | 
theless,  within  continents  their  distribution  is 
constrained  by  the  availability  of  suitable  for- 
aging habitat.  In  the  boreal  and  north-temperate 
zones  (roughly  north  of  latitude  45°N)  they  are  | 
mainly  freshwater  foragers  and  have  a circum- 
polar distribution  (Poole  1989).  Farther  south 
there  are  some  inland-breeding  Ospreys,  but  j 
most  are  coastal.  This  presumably  reflects  the1 
availability  of  surface-dwelling  fish,  which  are| 
more  abundant  in  the  sea  in  warmer  climates. 
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Ospreys  were  formerly  widespread  across  the 
UK,  although  historically  scarce.  They  were 
heavily  persecuted  during  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  and  their  population 
declined  to  a few  pairs  in  north  and  west  Scot- 
land, the  last  documented  breeding  being  in 
1916  (Sandeman  1957).  The  species  re-estab- 
lished naturally  in  1954  and  a pair  produced 
young  in  Strathspey  from  1959  onwards 
(Waterston  1971).  The  population  increased 
slowly  at  first,  but  more  rapidly  from  the 
1980s;  by  2005,  there  were  at  least  190 
breeding  pairs,  mainly  in  northern  and 
eastern  Scotland  but  with  increasing 
numbers  in  the  west  and  the  'central  belt’, 
and  outliers  in  the  far  south  (Tweed  valley) 
and  southwest  (Galloway),  as  well  as  a pair 
in  the  Cumbrian  Lake  District.  Transloca- 
tion of  some  birds  from  Scotland  to  Rutland 
Water,  Leicestershire  & Rutland,  from  1996 
(Dennis  & Dixon  2001),  established 
breeding  pairs  there  and  two  of  the  translo- 
cated males  settled  to  breed  in  Wales. 

At  present,  most  of  the  UK  Osprey  popu- 
lation breeds  inland,  foraging  on  natural 
fish  populations  in  standing  fresh  waters 
and  rivers,  and  on  'stocked’  fish  in  both  large 
standing  waters  and  small  artificial  ponds. 
The  freshwater  fish  fauna  of  Scotland  is 
species-poor  (Maitland  & Campbell  1992), 
particularly  in  the  north,  where  most 
Ospreys  have  bred.  The  documented  diet  in 
Scotland  is  thus  mainly  freshwater  fishes  of 
a few  species:  predominantly  Brown  Trout 
Salrno  trutta  and  Pike  Esox  lucius  in  Strath- 
spey (Green  1976),  together  with  Rainbow 
Trout  Oncorhynchus  mykiss  and  Perch  Perea 
fluviatilis  in  Grampian  and  additionally 
Roach  Rutilus  rutilus  in  Tayside  (Carss  & 
Brockie  1994).  Some  birds  on  the  east  coast 
feed  on  Flounder  Platichthys  flesus  and  Sea 
Trout  S.  trutta  taken  from  estuaries  in 
summer  and  autumn  (Prevost  1980;  Fiona 
McPhie  in  prep.),  but  no  pairs  are  known  to 
be  primarily  dependent  on  marine  foraging, 
such  as  occurs  commonly  elsewhere  in  the 
; world.  Scottish  breeding  birds  are  certainly 
I able  to  catch  fish  in  the  sea  because  they 
j feed  on  mullet  ( Mugil  spp.)  and  clupeids  in 
I their  West  African  wintering  areas  (Prevost 
1982).  The  inference  has  been  that,  com- 
pared with  freshwater  fish,  marine  fish  are 
relatively  unavailable  to  Ospreys  in  Scot- 
land. This  has  hitherto  been  sufficient  expla- 


nation for  the  lack  of  the  large  concentrations 
of  coastal-breeding  Ospreys  which  occur  at 
similar  latitudes  elsewhere,  such  as  eastern 
North  America  (Poole  1989). 

In  2000,  a pair  of  Ospreys  settled  in  Dum- 
fries & Galloway,  and  bred  from  2001.  Both 
birds  wore  engraved  colour  rings  so  it  was 


193-195.  Examples  of  images  obtained  from  remote- 
controlled  camera  installed  near  Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus 
nest  in  Dumfries  & Galloway,  2004  and  2005. These  show: 
(plate  193)  juvenile  Osprey  with  flatfish  (Pleuronectidae), 
2004:  (plate  1 94)  adult  Osprey  with  Bream  Abramis  brama\ 
and  (plate  195)  two  small  Osprey  chicks  with  Brown  Trout 
Salrno  trutta.  June  2004. 
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known  that  the  same  individuals  were  involved, 
at  least  through  to  2005.  A remote-controlled 
camera  was  installed  at  the  site  for  the  purposes 
of  monitoring  and  protection  in  2004,  and  in 
addition  it  provided  a public  viewing  facility 
with  storage  for  digital  imagery.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  marine  fish  were  often  delivered 
to  the  nest.  The  present  study  was  therefore  ini- 
tiated with  the  aims  of  using  the  recorded 
images  from  2004  and  2005  to  quantify  diet, 
particularly  the  marine  component.  Subsequent 
analysis  showed  patterns  in  relation  to  season 
and  tide  that  gave  insight  into  the  availability  of 
marine  fish.  The  study  is  limited,  because  the 
data  are  from  just  a single  breeding  pair,  but, 
considering  the  foraging  ecology  of  marine- 


Table  1 . Fish  prey 

delivered  to 

an  Osprey 

Pandion  haliaetus  nest 

in  Dumfries  & Galloway, 

2004  and  2005. 

% items  2004 

% items  2005 

(n=I50) 

(n=89) 

Marine 

flatfish  (Pleuronectidae) 

44.0 

24.7 

grey  mullet  Chelon/Liza 

12.0 

18.0 

Garfish  Belone  belone 

2.0 

4.5 

Sea  Bass  Dicentrarchus 
labrax 

0.0 

1.1 

(subtotal) 

(58.0) 

(48.3) 

Freshwater 

trout  Salmo/Oncorhynch 

us  14.0 

3.4 

Bream  Abramis  brama 

0.7 

6.7 

Perch  Perea  fluviatilis 

1.3 

3.4 

Pike  Esox  lucius 

1.3 

1.1 

(subtotal) 

(17.3) 

(14.6) 

Unidentified 

24.7 

37.1 

Table  2.  Length  estimates  offish  delivered  to  an 
Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus  nest  in  Dumfries  & 
Galloway,  2004  and  2005. 


Species 

n 

length 

(mm) 

range 

(mm) 

flatfish 

(Pleuronectidae) 

9 

264  (mean) 

190-360 

grey  mullet 
Chelon/Liza 

4 

220  (mean) 

100-330 

Garfish 
Belone  belone 

1 

450 

Brown  Trout 
Salrno  trutta 

2 

150  8c  240 

Bream 

Abramis  brama 

2 

320  8c  390 

dependent  Ospreys  elsewhere,  we  argue  that 
there  is  scope  for  a substantial  population  of 
marine-feeding  Ospreys  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  of  the  UK. 


Methods 

Digital  imagery  and  coverage 

In  2004  and  2005,  long  series  of  continuous 
digital  imagery  were  recorded  and  stored, 
including  logged  dates  and  times.  The  camera 
was  remotely  controlled  so  that  position  and 
zoom  could  be  altered  but  only  at  the  time  of 
recording.  We  examined  images  retrospectively 
to  identify  fish  prey  delivered  to  the  nest  or  to 
an  adjacent  perch.  The  date  and  time  of  each 
fish  delivery  was  noted  and  occasionally  the 
fish  was  depicted  well  enough  to  estimate  size 
(below).  In  2004,  images  were  collected  from 
mid  April  to  early  September,  from  03.30  hrs 
until  22.30  hrs,  comprising  total  footage  of  74 
hours  45  minutes.  In  2005,  images  were  col- 
lected from  March  to  August,  05.00  hrs  to 
22.00  hrs,  comprising  33  hours  30  minutes  in 
total. 


Fish  identification  and  length 

All  the  footage  was  analysed,  and  sections  high- 
lighted that  showed  fish,  whole  or  otherwise,  on 
the  nest,  to  identify  the  fish  delivered,  assess 
how  much  had  been  eaten,  and  estimate  fish 
length  if  possible.  Fish  species  were  determined 
using  the  shape  of  body,  tail  and  fins,  and  the 
colour  and  patterning  of  skin,  fin  and  flesh 
(Lythgoe  & Lythgoe  1971;  Wheeler  1978;  Mait- 
land 2004).  In  some  cases,  the  view  of  the  item 
was  insufficient  to  show  diagnostic  characteris- 
tics, and  these  fish  were  classified  as  ‘unidenti- 
fied’. The  amount  of  the  fish  flesh  remaining 
was  assessed  using  fins  that  were  intact  and 
visible,  and  by  fish  shape,  if  species  was  deter- 
mined. 

Fish  size  was  estimated  roughly,  using  the 
Ospreys  themselves  for  a comparison;  image 
quality  limited  the  use  of  this  technique. 
Although  239  fish  were  identified  over  two 
years,  only  18  met  the  all  the  criteria  required: 
(i)  a whole  Osprey  wing  must  be  visible  to  act 
as  a reference  for  measurement;  (ii)  two  clearly 
distinguishable  points  of  the  fish’s  anatomy 
must  be  visible;  (iii)  the  reference  bird  must  be 
an  adult  of  determinable  sex;  and  (iv)  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bird  in  relation  to  the  fish  had  to  be 
parallel  to  accommodate  perspective.  Measure- 
ments were  taken  from  the  computer  screen 
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Fig.  I.  Seasonal  variation  in  the  species  composition  of  fish  prey  at  an  Osprey 
Pandion  haliaetus  nest  in  Dumfries  & Galloway,  2004  (a)  and  2005  (b). 


( 

using  ‘Scion  Image’.  To  cal- 
culate fish  length,  average 
Osprey  wing-lengths  were 
taken  from  Cramp  & 
Simmons  (1980)  and  the 
proportions  of  the  fish 
species  measured  were 
taken  from  outline  illustra- 
tions in  Wheeler  (1978). 
Each  fish  length  was  esti- 
mated four  times  and  a 
mean  value  taken  as  the 
best  estimate. 


Fish  deliveries  in  relation 
to  times  of  day  and  tide 
The  returning  adult  Osprey 
frequently  delivered  whole 
fish  to  the  nest,  sometimes 
still  alive.  Often,  the  head 
was  eaten  before  a fish  was 
delivered  to  the  brood. 

After  delivery,  individual 
fish  sometimes  remained 
on  the  nest  for  an  hour  or 
so  before  being  totally  con- 
sumed. We  classified  fish  as 
newly  delivered  only  if  the 
body  at  least  was  clearly 
observed  to  be  intact.  Fish 
deliveries  were  then  related 
to  time  of  day  (BST)  and 
tide.  Though  less  important  than  time  and  tide, 
weather  and  water  turbidity  can  influence  for- 
aging success  (Grubb  1977;  Stinson  1978;  Flem- 
ming & Smith  1990)  but  we  had  insufficient 
precise  environmental  information  to  test  this. 

Statistics 

Frequencies  of  fish  of  particular  types,  sorted  by 
particular  time  intervals,  months  or  years,  were 
cast  into  contingency  tables  and  comparisons 
made  between  the  frequencies  in  cells  of  rows 
and  columns  using  reiterative  randomisation. 
The  probability  of  no  association  is  expressed  as 
P<95%  upper  confidence  limit  from  1,200 
‘Monte  Carlo’  simulations. 

Results 

In  2004,  150  different  fish  were  recorded,  113 
(75%)  were  identified,  but  only  13  were  seen 
well  enough  to  estimate  size.  In  2005,  89  dif- 
ferent fish  were  recorded,  of  which  56  (63%) 
were  identified  and  five  were  estimated  for  size. 


Species  composition  and  fish  lengths 

Eight  types  of  fish  were  identified  (table  1). 
Marine  fish  included  Garfish  Belone  belone,  grey 
mullets,  Sea  Bass  Dicentrarchus  labrax  and  flat- 
fish (Pleuronectidae).  Grey  mullet  spp.  are 
superficially  similar,  but  the  distribution  of  the 
three  that  occur  in  Britain  suggests  that  most  if 
not  all  recorded  in  this  study  were  Thick-lipped 
Grey  Mullet  Chelon  labrosus  (Wheeler  1978). 
Nevertheless,  few  individuals  were  seen  well 
enough  for  positive  identification,  so  we  could 
not  eliminate  Golden  Grey  Mullet  Liza  aurata. 
Similarly,  all  the  flatfish  identified  specifically 
were  Flounder,  but  on  many  occasions  other 
species  such  as  Plaice  Pleuronectes  platessa  could 
not  be  discounted.  Freshwater  fish  species 
included  trout,  Bream  Abramis  brama.  Perch 
and  Pike.  Trout  were  frequent  and  the  majority 
were  Brown  Trout,  but  in  some  cases  Rainbow 
Trout  could  not  be  ruled  out. 

Among  prey-fish  types,  flatfish  were  the 
most  frequent  marine  fish,  followed  by  mullet 
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and  Garfish;  trout  and  Bream  were  most  fre- 
quent among  freshwater  prey  (table  1,  p.  458). 
There  were  differences  between  years  in  that 
fewer  flatfish  and  trout  but  more  Bream  were 
recorded  in  2005  (P<0.003).  Estimates  of  fish 
length  were  calculated  for  18  fish  of  five  types 
(table  2,  p.  458);  most  fish  were  between  200  and 
400  mm,  with  three  smaller  (flatfish  193,  trout 
146,  mullet  96)  and  one  larger  (Garfish  450). 

Seasonal  trends  in  fish  types 

The  species  composition  among  fish  brought 
to  the  nest  varied  over  the  months  May  to 
September  in  2004,  and  May  to  August  in  2005 
(fig.  1).  The  main  contribution  to  this  seasonal 
variation  was  the  progressive  and  substantial 
increase  in  flatfish  during  the  breeding  season 
in  both  years,  though  there  seemed  to  be  a con- 
comitant decrease  in  trout  (2004)  and  Bream 
(2005). 

The  seasonal  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
unidentified  fish  was  most  likely  a consequence 
of  the  ease  with  which  flatfish  could  be  identi- 
fied on  shape  alone.  We  therefore  sought  to 
detect  seasonal  variation  in  the  incidence  of 
other  fish  species  by  excluding  both  flatfish  and 
unidentified  fish  from  analyses.  There  was  then 
no  significant  variation  between  months  in 
species  composition  (2004,  P<0.192;  2005, 
P<0.091)  or  in  the  frequency  of  freshwater  fish 
as  opposed  to  marine  (2004,  P<0.186;  2005, 
P<0.156).  The  small  samples  meant  that  these 
latter  tests  were  not  particularly  strong;  there 
must  have  been  changes  in  the  frequency  of 
capture  of  other  fish  species  but  these  were 
minor  by  comparison  with  flatfish.  In 


summary,  the  overriding  seasonal  change  in 
both  years  was  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
flatfish.  This  accounted  for  the  major  shift  from 
freshwater  fish  in  spring  to  marine  fish  in 
summer,  even  though  some  other  marine  fish 
(e.g.  Garfish,  mullet)  were  taken  in  spring. 

Deliveries  with  respect  to  time  of  day 

There  were  observations  of  newly  delivered  fish 
on  61  occasions  in  2004  and  38  in  2005.  The 
frequency  with  which  fish  of  various  types  were 
delivered  was  plotted  against  time  of  day  in 
two-hour  intervals  to  investigate  diurnal 
pattern.  No  fish  were  delivered  in  the  first  two 
hours  of  daylight,  the  frequency  then  rising  to 
about  one  per  two-hour  period  during  the 
morning,  doubling  by  mid  afternoon  and 
falling  thereafter  (fig.  2).  Patterns  were  similar 
in  both  years  and  could  have  been  due  to 
diurnal  variation  in  fish  availability,  perhaps 
associated  with  habitat  (Green  1976),  so  we 
sought  further  detail  by  comparing  frequencies 
for  freshwater  fish,  flatfish  and  other  marine 
fish.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  differences  in 
the  diurnal  pattern  for  fish  types  within  2004 
(P<0.686)  or  2005  (P<0.297),  or  within  the  i 
data  combined  for  both  years  (P<0.658). 

Deliveries  with  respect  to  tide 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  availability  of  salt-  j 
water  fish  would  vary  with  the  tidal  cycle.  Deliv-  5 
eries  of  freshwater  fish,  flatfish  and  other  1 
marine  fish  were  therefore  compared  with  the  !j 
stage  of  the  tide,  in  two-hour  intervals.  There  ] 
was  no  evidence  of  differences  between  years  in 
deliveries  with  respect  to  tidal  stage,  for  fresh- 
water fish  (P<0.956),  flatfish 
(P<0.896)  or  other  marine  |i 
fish  (P<0.526),  so  data  from 
both  years  were  combined,  i 
and  showed  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  three  fish  i i 
types  (P<0.007).  There  was 
no  detectable  difference  in  the 
distribution  of  deliveries  of 
freshwater  and  marine  fish 
(P<0.602)  so  the  main  differ- 
ence was  between  flatfish  and 
the  rest  (P<0.006).  Most  flat- 
fish were  delivered  as  the  tide 
was  falling,  whereas  most 
other  marine  fish  (mullet, 
Garfish  and  Sea  Bass)  were 
delivered  as  the  tide  was  rising 


Fig.  2.  Fish  deliveries  within  two-hour  periods  at  an  Osprey 
Pandion  haliaetus  nest  in  Dumfries  & Galloway,  2004  and  2005. 
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(fig.  3).  Fewest  fish  were  delivered  in  the  two 
hours  preceding  low  tide,  and  from  low  tide 
onwards  freshwater  fish  became  more  frequent. 
At  no  stage  of  the  tidal  sequence  were  saltwater 
fish  unavailable. 

Discussion 

The  diet  of  the  Dumfries  & Galloway  Ospreys 
was  ‘typical’  in  that  they  fed  on  medium-sized 
fish  and  there  was  seasonal  switching  between 
prey  species  associated  with  local  availability 
(Poole  1989).  However,  compared  with  that  of 
other  Scottish  Ospreys,  the  diet  was  unusual  in 
terms  of  the  high  diversity  of  prey  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  marine  fish.  The  tidal  sequence 
affected  the  frequency  of  flatfish  taken  and  thus 
the  type  of  fish  delivered  to  the  nest.  It  did  not, 
however,  affect  the  rate  of  fish  deliveries 
because  there  was  no  stage  of  the  tidal  cycle 
when  all  fish  types  were  unavailable.  The 
diurnal  pattern  in  fish  delivery  was  the  same  in 
2004  and  2005,  and  similar  to  that  of  Ospreys 
elsewhere,  in  both  tidal  (Stinson  1978)  and 
freshwater  (Green  1976;  van 
Daele  & van  Daele  1982) 
environments. 

Diet  diversity  and  the 
predominance  of  marine  fish 

At  least  nine  prey-fish  species 
were  brought  to  the  nest;  a 
greater  variety  than  in  previous 
Scottish  dietary  studies,  which 
have  recorded  no  more  than  five 
for  any  one  nesting  pair  (Green 
1976;  Carss  & Brockie  1994).  The 
Dumfries  & Galloway  diet 
included  five  fishes  commonly 
taken  elsewhere,  but  an  addi- 
tional four  that  are  relatively 
scarce  farther  north  and  east  - 
Bream,  grey  mullet,  Garfish  and 
Sea  Bass.  In  Dumfries  & Gal- 
loway, Bream  were  available  in 
several  local  fresh  waters  (Mait- 
land 2004)  and  the  three  other 
species  in  the  Solway  Firth. 

The  seasonal  availability  of 
marine  fish  prey  is  determined 
by  their  relative  abundance  in 
shallow  coastal  waters,  which  in 
southern  Scotland  increases  as 
their  populations  migrate 
inshore,  and  northwards 


(Wheeler  1978),  associated  with  the  progressive 
seasonal  warming  of  the  sea  (Metcalfe  et  at. 
2002).  Flounders  are  unavailable  to  Ospreys 
early  in  the  year  because  they  spawn  in  deep 
water  during  spring.  Garfish  and  grey  mullet 
are  therefore  the  earliest  to  appear,  in  May,  fol- 
lowed by  Flounder  from  June  onwards  and  Sea 
Bass  from  luly  (Pawson  et  al.  1987).  The  pre- 
dominance of  marine  fish  in  the  diet  of  the  Gal- 
loway Ospreys  was  the  result  of  their  heavy  use 
of  Garfish  and  grey  mullet,  which  started  in 
May,  well  before  the  increase  in  Flounders 
during  summer  and  autumn.  The  early  avail- 
ability of  marine  prey  is  probably  why  the  Gal- 
loway birds  concentrated  on  freshwater  fish 
only  in  spring. 

Marine  foraging  by  coastal  Ospreys  in  the  UK 

On  the  North  Sea  coast  of  Scotland,  Ospreys  are 
primarily  dependent  on  freshwater  fish  because 
marine  prey  (Flounder)  is  unavailable  in  spring 
and  at  some  tidal  stages  during  summer.  To  the 
west  and  south,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Irish 


vOC^OO'^-OnO(NCX)-^-OvO 
— — fNmrOTj--^-LOvOvO 

minutes  since  high  tide 


Fig.  3.  Deliveries  of  27  freshwater  fish,  48  flatfish  and  24  other 
marine  fish  in  relation  to  the  tidal  cycle  at  an  Osprey  Pandion 
haliaetus  nest  in  Dumfries  & Galloway,  2004  and  2005. 
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seaboard,  surface-dwelling  marine  fish  such  as 
grey  mullet  and  Garfish  are  available  earlier  in 
the  year  than  Flounders,  and  at  other  stages  of 
the  tidal  cycle,  so  coastal-breeding  Ospreys  can 
feed  mainly  in  the  sea.  This  suggests  that  the 
diet  of  the  Galloway  pair,  although  different 
from  that  documented  for  Ospreys  elsewhere  in 
Scotland,  will  not  be  unique.  For  example,  some 


birds  currently  breeding  in  Argyll  probably  rely 
on  sea  fish.  There  is  anecdotal  evidence  that,  a 
century  ago,  one  of  the  last-remaining  west- 
coast  Osprey  pairs  (near  Loch  Arkaig)  com- 
muted to  forage  in  sea  lochs  Eil  and  Linnhe, 
returning  'nine  times  out  of  ten’  with  mullet 
(Gordon  1915).  Furthermore,  the  unpublished 
notes  of  J.  G.  Gordon  on  the  birds  of  Wigtown- 


Table  3.  Studies  of  spring/summer  diet  of  Ospreys  Pandion  haliaetus  at  various  latitudes  in  Europe  and  Africa. 
Scientific  names  of  fish  species  not  mentioned  in  the  text  are  as  follows:  Black  Bass  Micropterus  salmoides. 
Common  Carp  Cyprinus  carpio,  Crucian  Carp  Carassius  carassius,  Dace  Leuciscus  leuciscus,  Fimbriated  Herring 
Ethmalosa  fimbriata,  Grayling  Thymallus  thymallus,  jackfish  (Carangidae),  Mozambique  Tilapia  Oreochromis 
mossambicus,  Orfe  L idus,  parrotfish  Sparisoma.  Rudd  Scardinius  erythrophthalmus,  sardine  Sardinella, 

Saupe  Sarpa  salpa,  sea  bream  Diplodus,  shad  A/oso.Tench  Tinea  Pnca. 


Latitude/ 

longitude 

Locality 

Inland/ 

coast 

Main  foods  % 

freshwater 

Source 

64.0°N  20.1°E 

Sweden 

Inland 

Bream,  Roach  & 
Crucian  Carp 

100 

Curry-Lindahl  (1969) 

61.5°N23.8°E 

Central  Finland 

Inland 

Bream  8c  Crucian  Carp 

100 

Hakkinen  ( 1978) 

60.3°N  21.3°E 

Southwest  Finland 

Coast" 

Bream,  Pike,  Roach  & Perch 

100" 

Hakkinen  (1978) 

59.7°N  15.5°E 

Southern  Sweden 

Inland 

Brown  8c  Rainbow  Trout, 
Bream,  Crucian  Carp 

100 

Hake  (1996) 

59.1°N  1 1.4°E 

Southern  Norway 

Inland 

Orfe,  Pike,  Perch  & Dace 

100 

Nordebakke  ( 1974) 

57.7°N  13.2°E 

Southwest  Sweden 

Inland 

Perch,  Roach,  Bream  & Pike 

100 

Eriksson  (1986) 

57.2°N  3.7°W 

Northeast  Scotland 

Inland 

Brown  Trout,  Pike 
& Rainbow  Trout 

100 

Green  (1976) 

57.1°N  2.9°W 

Northeast  Scotland 

Inland 

Pike  & Perch 

100 

Carss  8c  Godfrey 
(1996) 

56.6°N  3.6°W 

Northeast  Scotland 

Inland 

Brown  & Rainbow  Trout, 
Roach,  Perch  8t  Grayling 

100 

Carss  8c  Brockie  (1994) 

54.9°N  4.4°W 

Southwest  Scotland 

Coast 

flatfish,  grey  mullet 
8c  Brown  Trout 

23 

Present  study 

54.4°N  12.5°E 

Northern  Germany 

Coast 

Pike,  Roach,  Bream  8c  Perch 

87 

Schnurre  8c  Thumann 
(1961) 

53.4°N  13.3°E 

Northern  Germany 

Inland 

Bream  8c  Tench 

100 

Moll  (1962) 

53.2°N  12.9°E 

Northern  Germany 

Inland 

Common  Carp,  Bream 
8c  Roach 

100 

Schnurre  8c  Thumann 
(1961) 

52.3°N  14.4°E 

Germany 

Inland 

Bream,  Roach  8c  Rudd 

100 

Schnurre  8c  Thumann 
(1961) 

41.8°N  8.7°E 

Corsica 

Coast 

mullets,  sea  breams  & Saupe 

0 

Francour  8c  Thibault 
(1996) 

37.3°N  3.7°W 

Southeast  Spain 

Inland 

Common  Carp  8c  Black  Bass 

100 

Gil-Sanchez  (1995) 

32.0°N  9.3°W 

Morocco 

Coast 

mullets  8c  Shad 

0 

Brosset  (1961) 

27.9°N  34.6°E 

Tiran  Is.,  Red  Sea 

Coast 

21  families  of  reef  fishes 

0 

Safriel  et  al.  (1983) 

16.8°N  42.0°E 

Farasan  Is,  Red  Sea 

Coast 

28  families  of  reef  fishes 

0 

Fisher  et  al.  ( 1996) 

16.1°N  22.8°W 

Cape  Verde  Is. 

Coast 

parrotfish 

0 

Ontiveros  (2003) 

14.5°N  16.7°W 

Senegambia 

Coast 

mullets,  Fimbriated  Herring, 
sardine  8c  jackfish 

0 

Prevost  (1982) 

34.1°S  22.7°E 

Cape  Province,  SA 

Coast 

mullets  8c 

Mozambique  Tilapia 

13 

Boshoff  8c  Palmer 
(1983) 

"An  unknown  proportion  of 'freshwater  fish’  will  have  been  from  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 
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shire  mention  an  Osprey  foraging  on  Flounders 
in  July  1895  near  Corsewall,  at  the  Mouth  of 
Loch  Ryan. 

In  the  warmer  waters  off  England  and  Wales, 
grey  mullet,  Garfish  and  Sea  Bass  are  available 
even  earlier  in  spring,  offering  the  prospect  of 
almost  wholly  marine-foraging  Osprey  pairs. 
Again  there  is  some  anecdotal  evidence  that  sea 
fish  were  formerly  an  important  food  source 
there  because  in  Hampshire,  Ospreys  were  pre- 
viously known  as  ‘mullet  hawks’  (Yarrell  1874, 
cited  in  Waterston  1971).  Currently,  mullet  is  a 
major  food  of  the  pair  breeding  in  Wales  (see 
http://blogs.rspb.org.uk/glaslynospreys/default. 
aspx.  Passage  birds  have  been  seen  to  take  Sea 
Bass  in  Devon  in  early  May  (Palmer  1950)  and 
Garfish  in  Kent  in  late  September  and  early 
October  (Long  1968). 

Global  patterns  in  marine  as  opposed  to 
freshwater  foraging 

The  global  pattern  in  the  breeding  distribution 
of  Ospreys  suggests  that  surface-dwelling  fish 
are  more  available  in  fresh  waters  in  the  north, 
and  in  sea  waters  in  the  south,  and  our  review 
of  dietary  studies  (table  3)  endorses  this.  Evi- 
dence that  northern  populations  feed  mainly  on 
freshwater  prey  is  provided  by  at  least  1 1 studies 
of  the  diet  of  inland-breeding  Ospreys  in 
Europe  between  52°N  and  64°N,  these  all 
showing  the  birds  to  take  100%  freshwater  fish. 
The  only  inland  foraging  study  farther  south 
was  of  non-breeding  birds  that  fed  exclusively 
on  freshwater  fish  from  Spanish  reservoirs  at 
| 37°N  (Gil-Sanchez  1995).  In  Spain,  less  than 
10%  of  Ospreys  are  inland  foragers;  most  use 
inshore  coastal  waters  (Ferrer  8c  Casado  2003). 

Eight  dietary  studies  of  coastal-breeding 
. Ospreys  in  the  Western  Palearctic  range  from 
16°N  to  60°N  and  there  are  two  additional 
studies  of  non-breeders  farther  south,  in 
Senegambia  (14°N)  and  Cape  Province  (34°S). 
The  most  northern  ‘coastal’  study  was  in  a part 
of  the  Baltic  Sea  where  marine  fish  are  scarce. 
Ospreys  there  fed  mainly  on  freshwater  species 
(Bream,  Roach,  Pike  and  Perch)  that  are  taken 
in  inshore  shallow  brackish  waters.  The  south- 
; western  Baltic  is  more  saline,  marine  fish  are 
available,  and  those  taken  by  Ospreys  breeding 
on  the  Darss  peninsula  (northern  Germany) 
included  Flounder  and  Garfish  (Schnurre  & 
Thumann  1961).  Nevertheless,  at  least  87%  of 
the  fish  eaten  by  these  birds  came  from  fresh 
water.  In  contrast,  coastal  Ospreys  of  the 


Mediterranean  and  Africa  rarely  use  freshwater 
fish,  concentrating  almost  exclusively  on  marine 
species.  The  present  study  in  southwest  Scot- 
land lies  southwest  of  the  Baltic  and  north  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  diet  was  predomi- 
nantly marine.  Viewed  overall,  the  proportion 
of  freshwater  fish  in  the  diet  of  coastal  Ospreys 
(as  well  as  the  proportion  of  inland  breeders) 
increases  with  latitude  (table  3). 

The  main  proximate  factor  affecting  surface 
fish  availability  is  not  latitude  per  se  but  temper- 
ature (Crawshaw  & O’Connor  1997).  Conse- 
quently, for  each  coastal  study,  we  searched  for 
the  appropriate  midsummer  sea  surface  tem- 
perature (SST)  value  from  published  charts 
(National  Environmental  Satellite,  Data,  and 
Information  Service  http://www.osdpd. 
noaa.gov/PSB/EPS/SST/al_climo_mon.html ). 
The  charts  used  were  the  mean  monthly  values 
at  a resolution  of  36  km  for  June  1984,  1995  and 
2005.  June  SSTs  varied  roughly  with  latitude, 
from  10°C  in  the  mid  Baltic,  to  27°C  in  the 
Atlantic  off  Senegambia,  and  31°C  in  the 
southern  Red  Sea.  Coastal  Ospreys  were  wholly 
marine  foragers  where  June  SSTs  were  between 
18°C  (Corsica)  and  31°C  (Farasan,  Red  Sea). 
They  were  still  primarily  marine  foragers  where 
SSTs  were  17°C  (Cape  Province)  and  13°C 
(southwest  Scotland)  but  primarily  freshwater 
foragers  where  the  June  SST  was  11°C 
(Germany). 

With  midsummer  SSTs  of  12-13°C,  the  UK 
Atlantic  waters  lie  within  the  transition  zone 
between  freshwater-dependent  and  marine- 
dependent  Ospreys.  At  present,  the  UK  Osprey 
breeding  population  continues  to  increase  and 
spread  southwards.  From  what  is  known  of 
marine  foraging,  we  can  anticipate  that,  as  the 
species  spreads  across  southern  Britain,  many 
birds  could  settle  in  coastal  areas,  feeding  on  sea 
fish. 

Potential  breeding  distribution  in  western 
Europe 

In  southern  Britain,  the  Low  Countries,  France 
and  Iberia,  Ospreys  are  still  scarce  and  there  is 
potential  for  major  population  expansion.  The 
future  of  breeding  Ospreys  is  affected  by  the 
amount  of  suitable  habitat,  together  with  the 
rate  at  which  populations  can  increase  and 
spread.  The  amount  of  freshwater  foraging 
habitat  is  increased  by  the  enhancement  of  fish 
populations  through  the  creation  of  artificial 
water  bodies  and  stocking  for  fishery  manage- 
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ment  (Carss  & Marquiss  1992;  Carss  & Brockie 
1994;  Casado  & Ferrer  2005).  The  present  study 
suggests  that  coastal  fish  populations  are  also  of 
paramount  importance.  If  current  trends  in 
climate  change  continue,  we  would  expect  SSTs 
to  continue  to  rise  with,  potentially,  a concomi- 
tant increase  in  surface-dwelling  inshore  fish. 
This  would  provide  suitable  feeding  conditions 
for  Osprey  populations  to  establish  around  the 
southern  coasts  of  the  North  Sea.  A shift  in  the 
Scottish  breeding  population  might  already 
have  started  as  increasing  numbers  are  using 
coastal  firths  (Fiona  McPhie  pers.  comm.). 

The  rate  at  which  Ospreys  can  spread  is  cur- 
rently being  manipulated  using  reintroduction 
programmes.  In  both  England  (Dennis  & Dixon 
2001)  and  Spain  (Ferrer  & Casado  2003), 
Ospreys  have  been  successfully  established  on 
artificial  fresh  waters  and  the  Spanish  scheme 
also  incorporates  a coastal  site.  It  was  not  antic- 
ipated in  the  original  plan  for  the  English 
reintroduction  but,  in  retrospect,  it  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  that  one  of  the  birds  translocated 
to  Rutland  Water  subsequently  settled  on  the 
coast.  There  is  clearly  scope  for  relatively  high- 
density  Osprey  breeding  populations  on  the 
western  and  southern  coasts  of  the  UK. 
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Underwater  images  from 
bird-borne  cameras 
provide  clue  to  poor 
breeding  success  of 
Shags  in  2005 

Yutaka  Watanuki,  Akinori  Takahashi,  Francis  Daunt , 
Katsufumi  Sato , Nobuyuki  Miyazaki  and 
Sarah  Wanless 

ABSTRACT  The  first  underwater  digital  photographs  obtained  by  cameras 
carried  by  Shags  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis  showed  the  birds  diving  in  areas 
dominated  by  soft  coral  Alcyonium  digitatum  and  feeding  on  butterfish 
Pholis  gunnellus,  which  were  brought  to  the  surface  before  being  swallowed. 
Prey  capture  rates  were  markedly  lower  than  previous  estimates  for  birds 
feeding  on  sandeels  Ammodytes. This  reduced  foraging  performance 
probably  contributed  to  the  very  poor  breeding  success  at  the 
colony  on  the  Isle  of  May  in  2005. 


Recent  advances  in  bio-telemetry  have 
provided  many  exciting  insights  into  the 
foraging  behaviour  of  seabirds,  particu- 
larly diving  species  (Wilson  et  al.  2002). 
However,  precisely  how  birds  catch  their  prey 
underwater  remains  largely  unknown,  owing  to 
the  formidable  logistical  problems  of  observing 
individuals  while  they  are  foraging.  This  lack  of 
information  is  becoming  critical  as  concern 
about  breeding  conditions  for  many  common 
seabirds  in  the  UK  intensifies.  Breeding  success 
of  Shags  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis  at  many 
colonies  in  eastern  Britain  was  below  average  in 
2005  (Mavor  et  al.  2006).  Fortuitously,  we  were 
carrying  out  a pilot  study  in  that  year  using  new 
bird-borne,  miniaturised,  still-picture  loggers 
and  obtained  hundreds  of  images  of  Shags 
while  they  were  foraging  underwater.  The 
quality  of  the  images  was  good  enough  to 
describe  the  birds’  foraging  habitat,  prey  species 
and  foraging  behaviour.  Previous  work  using  a 


range  of  different  techniques  (e.g.  VHF  radio 
telemetry,  time-depth  recorders  and  water 
offloading;  Wanless  & Harris  1997,  Watanuki  et 
al.  2005)  provided  extensive  background  data 
on  the  food  and  feeding  ecology  of  Shags  at  this 
colony  and  indicated  that  birds  made  U-shaped 
dives  to  the  seabed  and  typically  fed  on  Lesser 
Sandeels  Ammodytes  marinus.  The  aims  of  this 
paper  were  as  follows:  (i)  to  demonstrate  the 
potential  of  the  cameras  to  provide  high-quality 
image  data  of  underwater  foraging;  and  (ii)  to 
examine  whether  there  was  any  evidence  that 
poor  breeding  success  in  2005  was  associated 
with  changes  in  foraging  performance. 

Methods 

Fieldwork  was  carried  out  on  the  Isle  of  May 
between  17th  and  20th  lune  2005.  Two  male 
Shags  (birds  1 and  2),  each  with  two  recently 
hatched  chicks,  were  captured  on  the  nest  using 
a crook.  A digital  still-picture  logger  (DSL)  was 
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1 96.  Shag  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis  brooding  its  young  after  being  fitted  with 
a back-mounted,  digital  still-picture  camera  logger.  Isle  of  May,  June  2005. 


attached  to  the  back 
feathers  with  Tesa 
tape,  a process  that 
took  less  than  five 
minutes.  After  release, 
each  bird  went  back 
to  its  nest  and 
resumed  brooding  the 
chicks  (plate  196). 

The  birds  were  recap- 
tured approximately 
24  hours  later  and  the 
logger  removed.  The 
DSL  (DSL-380DTV 
manufactured  by 
Little  Leonardo  Co. 

Ltd,  Tokyo)  was  2 1 
mm  in  diameter  and 
122  mm  in  length  and 
was  fitted  with  a 
depth  sensor  (1-m  accuracy).  Depth  data  were 
recorded  every  second  and  an  image  (370x296 
pixels)  was  recorded  every  15  seconds  when  the 
birds  had  dived  to  a depth  beyond  2 m. 

The  mass  of  the  DSL  in  air  was  72  g (c.  4% 
of  the  body  mass  of  the  male  Shags).  This  com- 
paratively large  size  could  potentially  disrupt 
the  birds’  foraging  behaviour.  However,  values 
for  dive  parameters  for  the  two  camera-logger 
birds  all  fell  well  within  the  range  of  values 
reported  previously  for  birds  at  this  colony 
fitted  with  smaller  devices  (half  the  cross- 
sectional  area  and  22%  of  mass)  (table  1). 

Inspection  of  the  dive  profiles  confirmed  the 
findings  of  Watanuki  et  al.  (2005)  that  birds 
made  U-shaped  dives,  and  thus  descent,  bottom 
and  ascent  phases  were  easily  defined  using 
depth-change  rates.  Dives  shallower  than  5 m 


were  excluded  from  the  analysis  since  the  image 
data  indicated  that  these  were  for  travelling  or 
washing  rather  than  feeding. 

A total  of  265  and  448  images  were  collected 
from  birds  1 and  2,  respectively.  By  comparing 
the  time  when  each  picture  was  taken  with  the 
time-depth  profile,  images  were  assigned  to  the 
descent,  bottom,  and  ascent  phase  of  a dive. 
Because  of  the  time  lag  in  commands  and  delay 
before  data  were  stored,  some  images  were  also 
collected  during  the  surface  phase.  Images  taken 
during  the  bottom  phase  provided  information 
on  foraging  habitat,  while  those  at  the  surface 
gave  information  on  the  prey  caught  and  prey- 
handling behaviour. 

Results 

During  the  breeding  season,  Shags  forage  solely 


Table  I.  Foraging  habitat,  dive  parameters  (meanistandard  deviation)  and  foraging  success  for  two  Shags 
Phalacrocorax  aristotelis  fitted  with  digital  still-picture  loggers,  Isle  of  May,  June  2005.  Ranges  of  parameter 
values  from  a previous  study  using  smaller  devices  (Watanuki  et  al.  2005)  are  shown  for  comparison. 


Bird 

ID 

Dive 

bout 

Habitat 

No. 

dives 

Depth 

(m) 

Duration 

(s) 

Surface 
time  (s) 

Descent  rate 
(m/s) 

Ascent  rate 
(m/s) 

No. 

butterfish 

1 

1 

Soft  coral 

26 

30±1 

82±  1 7 

102±43 

1.6±0.1 

1.9±0.2 

5 

1 

2 

Rock)'  seaweed 

11 

22±1 1 

64±21 

44±9 

1.5±0.1 

1.7±0.4 

0 

1 

3 

Soft  coral 

10 

29±1 1 

70±27 

88±67 

1.4±0.2 

1.610.3 

3 

1 

4 

Unknown 

4 

28±  1 3 

85±31 

80±51 

1.2±0.5 

1.510.2 

0 

2 

1 

Soft  coral 

48 

19±1 

59±10 

65±27 

1.3±0.1 

1.910.2 

5 

2 

2 

Soft  coral 

19 

22±2 

66±13 

75+31 

1.2±0.1 

1.910.2 

0 

2 

3 

Rocky  seaweed 

64 

1 1±3 

42±13 

3 1 ± 1 1 

1.4±0.4 

1.810.4 

1 

Previous  study 

10-41 

43-97 

not  reported 

1. 2-1.8 

1. 4-2.2 
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during  the  day.  Data  obtained  from  the  DSL 
confirmed  that  both  birds  followed  this  pattern. 
Bird  1 made  a total  of  51  dives  in  four  bouts 
between  05.00  hrs  and  1 1.00  hrs  (BST)  and  bird 
2 made  a total  of  131  dives  in  three  bouts 
between  07.30  hrs  and  19.00  hrs  (table  1). 

Foraging  habitat 

Images  taken  during  the  bottom  phase  of  the 
dive,  showing  the  area  where  the  bird  was  for- 
aging, were  obtained  for  112  (85%)  dives  for 
bird  2,  but  for  only  24  (47%)  dives  for  bird  1. 
This  was  because  the  latter  made  deeper  dives, 
where  the  reduced  light  levels  resulted  in 
poorer-quality  images.  It  was  possible  to  char- 
acterise the  foraging  habitat  used  by  the  two 
birds  for  six  of  the  seven  dive  bouts  recorded 
(table  1).  In  all  cases,  the  birds  were  feeding 
close  to  the  seabed  and  during  four  bouts  they 
were  associated  with  areas  where  the  bottom 
was  relatively  flat  and  the  soft  coral  Dead  Man’s 
Fingers  Alcyonium  digitatum  was  extremely 
abundant  (plate  197a,  b).  Images  from  bird  l’s 
third  dive  bout  indicated  that  this  soft-coral- 
dominated  habitat  occurred  close  to  the  Isle  of 
May  as  the  island’s  cliffs  were  visible  in  some  of 
the  images  when  the  bird  was  at  the  surface 
(plate  197c).  Images  for  the  remaining  three 
bouts  gave  no  indication  of  the  location  of  the 
soft-coral  areas  relative  to  the  colony.  Both  birds 


also  foraged  in  rocky,  seaweed-dominated  areas 
during  one  of  their  dive  bouts  (plate  197d). 
Dive  depths  in  this  habitat  tended  to  be  shal- 
lower than  in  the  Alcyonium  areas  (3-26  m 
compared  with  13-30  m). 

Prey  capture  and  handling 

Although  the  bird’s  head  was  frequently  in  view 
in  images  taken  during  the  bottom  phase  of  the 
dive,  there  was  no  sign  of  any  prey.  However,  13 
images  of  the  birds  at  the  surface  showed  the 
bird  holding  a single  fish,  which  in  every  case 
was  a butterfish  Pholis  gunnellus  (plate  197c,  e). 
Six  were  wrapped  around  the  bird’s  beak  so 
were  probably  still  alive,  suggesting  that  the 
birds  had  to  return  to  the  surface  to  handle  and 
swallow  this  species.  Twelve  (92%)  butterfish 
were  associated  with  the  Alcyonium  habitat, 
only  one  was  taken  in  the  rocky/seaweed  area. 
By  classifying  the  dives  as  successful  (fish 
present  in  bill  on  surfacing)  and  unsuccessful 
(no  fish),  the  estimated  success  rates  were  found 
to  be  40%  of  dives  (prey  capture  rate  0.4  fish 
per  dive)  and  19%  (0.2  fish  per  dive)  for  birds  1 
and  2,  respectively. 

Discussion 

Shags  on  the  Isle  of  May  normally  feed  predom- 
inantly on  Lesser  Sandeels  (Harris  & Wanless 
1991)  and  work  in  which  food  loads  were 


197.  Examples  of  images  obtained  from  digital  still-picture  loggers  deployed  on  Shags  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis 
breeding  on  the  Isle  of  May,  June  200S:  (a)  bird  2 foraging  at  18  m in  an  area  dominated  by  the  soft  coral  Dead 
Man’s  Fingers  Alcyonium  digitatum;  (b)  bird  2 in  the  same  habitat  in  more  detail:  (c)  bird  I on  the  surface  with  a 
small  butterfish  Pholis  gunnellus  after  a dive  to  39  m (the  Isle  of  May  is  visible  in  the  background);  (d)  bird  2 
foraging  at  I I m over  a rocky  bottom  among  fronds  of  seaweed  Laminaria;  (e)  bird  2 in  rocky  habitat  showing 
starfish  Asterias  rubens;  (f)  bird  I at  the  surface  after  a dive  to  29  m with  a large  butterfish  in  its  bill. 
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Fig.  I.  The  relationship  between  time  spent  at  the  sea  bottom  and  dive 
depth  for  dives  made  by  two  Shags  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis  fitted  with  digital 
still-picture  loggers,  Isle  of  May,  June  2005.  Bottom  time  for  successful  dives 
where  birds  were  subsequently  recorded  at  the  surface  with  fish  tended  to  be 
shorter  than  that  for  dives  where  the  bird  was  apparently  unsuccessful. 


obtained  from  radio-tagged 
Shags  has  indicated  that 
multiple  prey  capture  and 
ingestion  on  a dive  must 
occur  regularly  (Wanless  et 
al.  1993).  However,  moni- 
toring in  2005  showed  that 
butterfish  was  a major  com- 
ponent of  the  diet  (present 
in  9 (56%)  of  16  regurgita- 
tions; pers.  obs.).  Image  data 
from  the  DSLs  were  consis- 
tent with  this  finding  in 
terms  of  both  the  fish  actu- 
ally captured  and  the  habitat 
the  birds  were  using,  which 
was  completely  unsuitable 
for  sandeels.  Our  results  also 
indicate  a marked  change  in 
foraging  strategy,  with  a 
maximum  of  only  one  item 
being  caught  per  dive  and 
the  bird  returning  to  the 
surface  to  handle  and  swallow  the  prey. 
Breeding  success  of  Shags  on  the  Isle  of  May 
was  extremely  poor  in  2005  (0.48  chicks  fledged 
per  laying  pair  compared  to  the  long-term 
average  of  0.86  for  the  period  1986-2003;  per- 
sonal data).  Breeding  failures  at  this  colony  have 
been  linked  to  stormy  weather  (Aebischer  1993) 
and  low  food  availability,  particularly  of 
sandeels  (Aebischer  1986;  Rindorf  et  al.  2000). 
There  was  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  weather 
was  unusual  in  2005.  However,  the  prey  capture 
rate  of  Shags  feeding  on  butterfish  (0.2-0. 4 
fish/dive)  in  2005  was  markedly  lower  than 
values  for  birds  feeding  on  sandeels  (average  2.7 
fish/dive;  Wanless  et  al.  1993).  While  compar- 
ison of  prey  capture  rates  obtained  using  dif- 
ferent methods  should  be  treated  with  caution 
(both  techniques  probably  underestimate 
success),  our  results  provide  circumstantial  evi- 
dence that  the  low  breeding  success  of  Shags  in 
2005  was  mediated,  at  least  in  part,  by  poor  for- 
aging performance. 

Previous  theoretical  work  has  shown  that 
two  of  the  most  critical  relationships  between 
components  of  the  dive  cycle  are  those  between 
bottom  time  and  dive  depth,  and  surface  time 
and  preceding  dive  time  (e.g.  Houston  & 
Carbone  1992).  However,  how  these  relation- 
ships are  altered  by  prey  capture  has  rarely  been 
studied  in  wild  birds.  We  used  the  image  data  at 
the  surface  to  estimate  dive  success  and  the 


results  indicate  that,  for  Shags  feeding  on  but- 
terfish, bottom  time  was  reduced  on  successful 
dives  (fig.  1).  In  contrast,  surface  times  tended 
to  be  slightly  longer  after  successful  dives.  These 
relationships  accord  with  those  predicted  for 
birds  feeding  on  prey  items  that  are  difficult  to 
find  and  handle.  Thus  a dive  ends  when  prey  is 
caught,  while  the  time  needed  to  subdue  and 
swallow  the  prey  may  extend  the  surface  time. 

Underwater  animal-borne  cameras  have 
only  recently  become  small  enough  to  be 
deployed  on  birds  and  most  work  has  been 
carried  out  on  penguins  (Spheniscidae).  Results 
have  been  used  to  determine  diet  and  prey- 
capture  behaviour  (Ponganis  et  al.  2000)  and  to 
investigate  social  interactions  with  other  birds 
during  foraging  (Takahashi  et  al.  2004).  Neither 
of  the  two  Shags  followed  in  this  study  seemed 
to  associate  with  any  conspecifics.  Again  this 
may  reflect  the  fact  that  birds  were  feeding  on 
butterfish,  which  are  territorial,  unlike  sandeels, 
which  occur  at  very  high  densities  either  in 
shoals  or  buried  in  sandy  substrates  (Wheeler 
1978). 

Animal-borne  cameras  offer  enormous 
opportunities  for  increasing  our  knowledge  of 
how  diving  birds  interact  with  their  prey. 
Rapidly  changing  oceanographic  conditions  in 
the  North  Sea  may  result  in  changes  of  diet  for 
seabird  species  and  camera  loggers  have  the 
potential  to  help  to  quantify  these  effects. 
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The  older  history  of 
the  White-tailed  Eagle 
in  Britain^ 


Richard Johnson  www.stitchbird.co.uk 

ABSTRACT  This  short  article  reviews  evidence  for  the  former  status  of 
White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla  in  Britain,  on  the  basis  of  place-names 
and  archaeological  findings.  It  concludes  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
White-tailed  Eagles  frequented  lowland  southern  Britain  during  Roman 
and  Anglo-Saxon  times. 


Derek  W.  Yolden 


The  ornithological  literature  on  the 
former  status  of  the  White-tailed  Eagle 
Haliaeetus  albicilla  in  Britain  has  been 
admirably  summarised  by  Love  (1983),  as  part 
of  the  background  to  the  reintroduction  pro- 
gramme for  the  species  in  Scotland.  The  bird's 
alternative  name  (the  Sea  Eagle),  as  well  as  its 
recent  (c.  1700-1900)  history  here,  has  tended 
to  reinforce  the  notion  that  it  is  a maritime 
species,  associated  especially  with  sea  cliffs  and 
islands.  This  has  led  some  to  question  the  sug- 
gestion, currently  under  consideration,  that  it 
should  also  be  reintroduced  to  England,  and 
moreover  not  to  an  especially  maritime  county, 
such  as  Cornwall,  but  to  Suffolk.  Such  ques- 
tioning ignores  both  its  history  as  a British 
species  and  its  ecology  in,  for  instance, 
Germany  and  Poland,  where  it  frequents  large 


river  valleys,  lakes  and  reservoirs  in  wooded 
areas,  nesting  sometimes  on  river  cliffs  but 
often  in  large  trees. 

Its  ecology  elsewhere  is  well  covered  in 
Cramp  & Simmons  ( 1980)  and  by  local  sources. 
I wish  to  concentrate  here  on  other  evidence  of 
its  former  status  in  Britain,  especially  England, 
which  comes  from  archaeological  and  place- 
name  evidence.  This  evidence  makes  clear  just 
how  widespread  it  once  was  in  lowland  Britain. 

Place-names 

The  Old  English  (OE,  otherwise  Anglo-Saxon) 
name  ‘earn’,  which  became  ‘erne’,  probably 
applied  to  any  large  eagle.  While  the  White- 
tailed Eagle  was  certainly  recognised  as  a scav- 
enger, along  with  the  Wolf  Canis  lupus  and 
Common  Raven  Corvus  corax,  of  the  battlefield 
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Table  I.  Places  named  after  White-tailed  Eagles  Haliaeetus  albicilla  in  England.  Note  that  it  seems  likely  that 
the  Old  English  (OE)  ‘earn’  referred  to  eagles  in  general,  and  that  it  did  not  always  differentiate  Golden  Eagle 
Aquila  chrysaetos  from  White-tailed  Eagle. The  distribution  of  these  names,  and  their  frequent  association  with 
woodland  and  river  valleys,  strongly  hints  at  White-tailed  rather  than  Golden  Eagle.  A few  Middle  English  (ME), 
Old  Norse  (ON)  and  Cornish  (C)  names  are  included.  County  names  are  the  pre-1974  ones  traditionally  used 
in  place-name  literature.  Compiled  from  Gelling  ( 1 987),  Whittaker  ( 1 998)  and  Gelling  & Cole  (2000). 


Place 

County 

Grid  Ref. 

Arbury  Banks 

Hertfordshire 

TL2638 

Areley 

Worcestershire 

S08070 

Arlecdon 

Cumbria 

NY0419 

Arley 

Warwickshire 

SP2890 

Arley 

Worcestershire 

SO7680 

Arley 

Cheshire 

SJ6780 

Arley 

Lancashire 

SD5327 

Arley 

Lancashire 

SD6707 

Arley 

Staffordshire 

SO7680 

Arnberg  Scar 

West  Yorkshire 

SD9769 

Arncliffe 

North  Yorkshire 

SD9371 

Arnecliff 

North  Yorkshire 

NZ7804 

Arnecliffe 

North  Yorkshire 

SD9356 

Arnewas 

Huntingdon 

TL0997 

Arnewood 

Hampshire 

SZ2895 

Arngrove 

Buckinghamshire 

SP6013 

Arnold 

Nottinghamshire 

SK5945 

Arnold 

East  Yorkshire 

TA1241 

Ayleford 

Gloucestershire 

SO6608 

Burniere 

Cornwall 

SW9873 

Eagle  Crag 

Cumbria 

NY2712 

Earley 

Berkshire 

SU7571 

Earlye  farm? 

Sussex 

TQ5932 

Earn  Crag 

Westmorland 

NY3608 

Earnley 

Sussex 

SZ8196 

Earnshaw 

West  Yorkshire 

SK2297 

Earnshaw 

Cheshire 

SJ7270 

Earnshaw  Bridge 

Lancashire 

SD5222 

Earnslow 

Cheshire 

SJ6270 

Earnstrey 

Shropshire 

S05788 

Earnwood 

Shropshire 

S07478 

Easdon 

Devon 

SX7382 

Eglemont 

Bedfordshire 

SP9821 

Eridge 

Sussex 

TQ5535 

Erne  Crag 

Westmorland 

NY3608 

Ernesborough 

Devon 

SS6230 

Ernesdon  Wood 

Buckinghamshire 

SP8745 

Great  Early  Grove 

Bedfordshire 

TL0953 

Hern  Clough 

Derbyshire 

SK0994 

Herneshaw 

Cumbria 

NY7270 

Hernside 

Derbyshire 

SK1692 

Hern  Stones 

Derbyshire 

SK0995 

Ingleby  Arncliffe 

North  Yorkshire 

NZ4400 

Little  Ernesettle 

Devon 

SX4559 

Yarnacombe  Cross 

Devon 

SX7243 

Yarnacombe 

Devon 

SX6952 

Yarnbury  Castle 

Wiltshire 

SU0340 

Yarncliffe 

West  Yorkshire 

SK3184? 

Yarneford 

Devon 

SX8366 

Yarnfield 

Wiltshire 

ST7637 

Yarninknowle  Wood 

Devon 

SX6150 

Old  English 

Meaning 

OE  earn,  byrig 

eagle  fort  banks 

OE  earn,  leak 

eagle  clearing 

OE  earn,  lacu,  denu 

eagle-stream  valley 

OE  earn,  leah 

eagle  clearing 

OE  earn,  leah 

eagle  clearing 

OE  earn,  leah 

eagle  clearing 

OE  earn,  leah 

eagle  clearing 

OE  earn,  leah 

eagle  clearing 

OE  earn,  leah 

eagle  clearing 

OE  earna-beorg,  sker 

eagles’  hill  scar 

OE  earn,  clif 

eagle  cliff 

OE  earn,  clif 

eagle  cliff 

OE  earn,  clif 

eagle  cliff 

OE  earn,  waesse 

eagle  wetlands 

OE  earn,  wudu 

eagle  wood 

OE  earna,  graf 

eagles’  grove 

OE  earn,  halh 

eagle  nook 

OE  earn,  halh 

eagle  nook 

OE  earnleah,  ford 

eagle-clearing  ford 

C bren,  er 

eagle  hill 

ME 

eagle  crag 

OE  earn,  leah 

eagle  clearing 

OE  earn,  leahl 

eagle  clearing  farm 

ME  earn,  cragge 

eagle  crag 

OE  earn,  leah 

eagle  clearing 

OE  earna,  sceaga 

eagles’  wood 

OE  earna,  sceaga 

eagles’  wood 

OE  earna,  sceaga 

eagles’  wood  bridge 

OE  earnes,  leah 

eagle’s  clearing 

OE  earnes,  treow 

eagle’s  tree 

OE  earn,  wudu 

eagle  wood 

OE  earnes,  dun 

eagle’s  hill 

ME 

eagle  hill 

OE  earn,  hrycg 

eagle  ridge 

ME  erne,  cragge 

eagle  crag 

OE  earnes,  beorgh 

eagle’s  mound 

OE  earna,  denu 

eagles’  valley  wood 

OE  earna,  leah 

eagles’  clearing 

OE  earn  ON  clough 

eagle  valley 

OE  earna,  sceaga 

eagles’  wood 

OE  earn,  side 

eagle  slope 

OE  earn,  stan 

eagle  stones 

OE  earn , clif 

eagle  cliff 

OE  earnes,  setl 

eagle’s  seat 

OE  earn,  cumb 

eagle  valley  cross 

OE  earn,  cumb 

eagle  valley 

OE  earn,  burh 

eagle  fort  castle 

OE  earn,  clif 

eagle  cliff 

OE  earn,  ford 

eagle  ford 

OE  earna,  feld 

eagles’  field 

OE  earna,  cnoll 

eagle  knoll  wood 
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) 


Table  I.  Places  named  after  White-tailed  Eagles  Haliaeetus  albicilla  in  England  (continued). 


Yarnscombe 

Devon 

SS5523 

OE  earn,  cumb 

eagle  valley 

Yarnshaw  Hill 

Cheshire 

SJ9870 

OE  earna,  sceaga 

eagles’  wood  hill 

Yarns  Hill? 

West  Yorkshire 

SD9905 

OE  earn,  hylR 

eagle  hill 

Yarner 

Devon 

SX7778 

OE  earn,  ofer 

eagle  ridge 

Yarner 

Devon 

SX7762 

OE  earn,  ora 

eagle  ridge 

Yarnfield 

Staffordshire 

SJ8632 

OE  earn , feld 

eagle  field 

Yarnold  Farm 

Worcestershire 

S09473 

OE  earn,  hyll 

eagle  hill  farm 

Yarnspath  Law 

Co.  Durham 

NT8813 

OE  earnes,  paeth 

eagles’  path 

Yarwoodheath 

Cheshire 

SJ7485 

OE  earn,  wudu 

eagle  wood  heath 

Yes  Tor 

Devon 

SX5890 

OE  earna,  tor 

eagles’  tor 

dead  (‘earn  aeftan  hwit’,  the  eagle  white  behind; 
Kitson  1997,  1998),  it  cannot  be  certain  that 
every  incorporation  of  ‘earn’  in  a place-name 
relates  to  this  species.  However,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  such  place-names,  and  they  are 
widely  scattered  across  lowland  Britain.  The 
ecological  distinction  between  Golden  Eagles 
Aquila  chrysaetos  frequenting  upland  areas  and 
White-tailed  Eagles  frequenting  lowlands,  as 
well  as  coastal  areas,  is  widespread  across 
Europe,  while  in  North  America,  Bald  Eagles  H. 
leucocephalus  play  the  equivalent  lowland  role. 
Both  White-tailed  and  Golden  Eagles  feed  on 


carrion,  the  former  does  so  more  regularly,  but 
the  more  important  dietary  distinction  is  that 
Golden  Eagles  hunt  mammals  and  birds,  while 
White-tailed  Eagles,  like  other  Haliaeetus , feed 
extensively  on  fish,  both  freshwater  and  marine. 
Thus  Golden  Eagles  are  more  likely  to  be  found 
in  mountainous  areas,  with  abundant  hares 
Lepus , marmots  Marmota  and  grouse 
(Tetraonidae),  while  White-tailed  Eagles  are 
usually  found  near  water.  Gelling  (1987), 
reviewing  a sample  of  34  place-names  involving 
‘earn’,  noted  two  categories  of  associated  words 
making  up  the  place-names,  one  indicating 
open  country  and  the  other 
woodland.  She  suggested  that 
perhaps  places  in  open  country, 
incorporating  elements  like  field, 
ridge,  combe,  cliff  and  bank, 
referred  to  Golden  Eagles;  several 
locations  in  Devon  and  Yorkshire 
are  of  this  type.  Places  along,  for 
instance,  the  Severn,  Mersey  and 
Thames  valleys  that  included 
wood  or  ‘leah’,  a clearing  in 
woodland  (e.g.  Arley,  Earnley), 
were  more  likely  to  relate  to 
White-tailed  Eagles.  Further 
searching  in  the  volumes  of  the 
English  Place-name  Society  (see 
Boisseau  & Yalden  1999  for  a full 
bibliography  of  these  sources),  in 
part  as  a student  project  by  James 
Whittaker,  has  increased  the 
sample  of  relevant  place-names 
to  68.  About  a third  (21)  of  the 
place-names  imply  woodland  or 
woodland  clearings  (table  1). 
While  it  is  not  possible  to  insist 
that  any  specific  name  relates  to 
the  former  presence  of  White- 
tailed rather  than  Golden  Eagles 
at  these  places,  the  spread  of 


Fig.  I.  Map  of  place-names  including  the  element 'earn' (red  circles, 
data  in  table  I).  A few ‘eagle’  names  (yellow  circles)  and  one 
Cornish  ‘er’  (yellow  diamond)  are  also  shown. 
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names  across  lowland  England  surely  relates  to 
White-tailed  Eagles.  Gelling’s  argument  that 
two  species  are  indicated  by  the  names  is 
doubted  by  Kitson  (1998),  who  considered 
them  to  refer  mostly  or  entirely  to  White-tailed 
Eagles.  A cursory  examination  of  the  names  in 
Devon,  for  example,  finds  most  of  them  in 
wooded  valleys  and  around,  rather  than  on,  the 
highest  ground,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  be 
Golden  Eagle  sites.  Later  (Middle  English) 
names  and  those  in  northern  England  related  to 
cliffs  and  crags  might  more  plausibly  be  related 
to  Golden  Eagles,  but  even  that  is  not  certain. 
Both  Golden  and  White-tailed  Eagles  were 
recorded  in  historical  times  from  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict (Love  1983). 

Place-names  in  northern  and  western  areas 
of  Britain,  incorporating  elements  such  as  Scots 
Gaelic  ‘iolaire’,  Welsh  ‘eryr’,  Manx  ‘urley’  and 
Irish  ‘iolar’,  as  well  as  the  Old  Norse  ‘orn,  have 
also  been  compiled,  but  could  relate  to  either 
species,  and  are  left  out  of  table  1 and  fig.  1. 

Given  that  modern  tourists  to  Scotland  are 
reputed  to  misidentify  Common 
Buzzards  Buteo  buteo  as  eagles  on 
a regular  basis,  one  might  ask 
how  reliable  is  the  attribution  of 
earn  in  place-names  to  what  in 
modern  terms  we  regard  as 
eagles?  Two  arguments  present 
themselves.  One  is  that  a much 
more  rural  population  had  a 
much  better  idea  of  what  they 
saw  in  the  countryside  than 
modern  town-dwelling  tourists, 
even  if  their  concepts  of  avian 
taxonomy  were  less  precise  than 
now.  The  other  is  the  wide  variety 
of  other  raptors  whose  names 
appear  in  place-names.  A trawl  of 
place-name  literature  similar  to 
that  which  located  the  earn  place- 
names  found  170  involving  hawk 
and  18  ‘hafoc’  (Anglo-Saxon  for 
hawk),  96  for  kite  or  ‘cyta’  (origi- 
nally indicating  buzzard),  24 
‘puttock’  (also  kite,  originally), 
five  ‘pyttel’  (buzzard)  and  54 
‘gleoda’  (glider,  either  kite  or 
harrier)  (Boisseau  1995).  These 
are  identified  with  their  Latin 
equivalents  in  Anglo-Saxon  glos- 
saries (e.g.  hafoc  = accipiter , cyta 
= buteo  and  gleoda  = milvus,  in 


Aelfric’s  glossary;  Wright  1884).  Place-names 
incorporate  one  or  two  other  bird  names  whose 
modern  identity  is  less  certain,  notably  ‘wrocc’ 
in  Wroxall,  Wraxall,  etc.  (12  place-names), 
which  Ekwall  (1936)  suggested  to  be  also  a name 
for  a raptor,  perhaps  a buzzard.  In  view  of  its 
scarcity  as  a place-name,  its  southern  distribu- 
tion, and  absence  from  the  glossaries,  a rarer 
raptor,  perhaps  Honey-buzzard  Pernis  apivorus 
(my  own  preference)  or  Marsh  Harrier  Circus 
aeruginosus  (suggested  by  Kitson  1998),  is  indi- 
cated. Either  way,  it  is  clear  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  and  used  a variety  of  names  for 
smaller  raptors,  and  it  is  surely  inconceivable 
that  they  misused  ‘earn’  to  refer  to  them. 

Archaeological  records 

Archaeological  records  are  usually  unam- 
biguous to  species.  Not  only  are  White-tailed 
Eagle  bones  generally  bigger  than  those  of 
Golden  Eagles,  even  after  allowing  for  the  con- 
siderable sexual  dimorphism  in  size  between 
females  and  smaller  males,  but  the  two  species 


O Pleistocene 
■ Upper  Palaeolithic 
O Mesolithic 
Q Neolithic 
A Bronze 
A Iron 

♦ Roman 

# Anglo-Saxon 
□ Medieval 
? undated 


Fig.  2.  Map  of  archaeological  records  of  White-tailed  Eagles  Haliaeetus 
albicilla  (data  in  table  2). 
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are  not  closely  related  and  there  are  numerous 
skeletal  differences.  For  instance,  two  of  the 
digital  phalanges  (toe  bones)  in  the  4th  toe  are 
fused  in  Haliaeetus,  but  not  in  Aquila,  and  of 
course  the  beak  is  much  deeper.  The  archaeo- 
logical record  has  been  collated  under  a project 
financed  by  the  Leverhulme  Trust,  as  a prelim- 
inary step  to  writing  a forthcoming  book  on  the 
history  of  British  birds.  Currently,  it  includes  57 
records  (table  2,  fig.  2).  The  same  database  has 
only  15  records  of  Golden  Eagle,  and  nine  of 
uncertain  ‘eagle  sp.’  (table  3,  fig.  3).  In  time,  they 
range  from  Ipswichian  Interglacial  to  late 
Medieval,  but  only  five  pre-date  the  Late  Glacial 
period  (15,000-11,000  years  bp).  Records  later 
than  the  maximum  of  the  Last  (Devensian) 
Glaciation,  at  about  20,000  years  bp,  can  be 
taken  as  indicating  native  status;  that  is,  the  bird 
arrived  by  itself,  after  the  maximum  of  the  Last 
Glaciation  wiped  the  biological  slate  clean  (see 
Yalden  2003).  Most  records  (19)  come  from 
Roman  sites.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  species  was  most  abundant  then;  rather, 


Fig.  3.  Map  of  archaeological  sites  for  Golden  Eagles  Aquila  chrysaetos 
and  uncertainly  identified  eagles  (data  in  table  3). 


it  indicates  the  wealth  of  Roman  archaeological 
sites  that  has  been  excavated  in  this  country. 
However,  they  do  show  clearly  that  it  was  wide- 
spread throughout  England  during  that  period. 
There  are  fewer  records  from  later,  post- Roman, 
periods,  and  they  are  mostly  from  northern 
sites.  This  may  be  a genuine  reflection  of 
increasing  scarcity  due  to  persecution,  drainage 
and  woodland  clearance. 

Some  of  these  records  come  from  the  sort  of 
maritime,  northern  sites  that  match  the  modern 
perception  of  good  White-tailed  Eagle  habitat, 
notably  sites  such  as  Viking  Age  Skail  in  Orkney 
and  Medieval  Iona  in  the  Inner  Hebrides,  as 
well  as  the  Neolithic  and  Iron  Age  Orkney  sites 
of  Isbister,  Howe,  Links  of  Notland  and  Point  of 
Cott.  White-tailed  Eagles  were  remarkably 
abundant  at  Isbister,  contributing  641  of  a total 
of  745  bird  bones,  and  must  have  had  some 
symbolic  significance  there  - the  site  received 
the  nickname  ‘Tomb  of  the  Eagles’  (Bramwell 
1983;  Hedges  1984).  However,  the  spread  of 
records  across  lowland  Britain  is  equally 
notable,  and  registers  the  species 
from  the  Somerset  Levels  (Iron 
Age  lake  villages  at  Meare  and 
Glastonbury)  and  the  wetlands 
of  the  Humber  estuary  (Skipsea, 
Hornsea,  Dragonby)  as  well  as 
the  fenlands  of  East  Anglia 
(Burwell  Fen,  Stonea,  Long- 
thorpe). 

Not  only  is  the  Golden  Eagle 
much  rarer  in  archaeological 
sites,  but  the  14  available  records 
come  from  northern  and  western 
Britain  (table  3);  as  befits  the 
arguments,  above,  about  the 
habitat  of  the  two  species,  none 
is  further  southeast  in  England 
than  Stafford  and  the  Peak  Dis- 
trict (fig.  3).  One  might  expect 
more  records  from  Scotland,  but 
the  archaeological  record  there  is 
poorer  than  from  England,  and 
the  best  sites  there  (the  ones  with 
most  wild  birds  recorded)  are 
coastal  ones,  particularly  in 
Orkney.  There  is  a similar, 
though  less  extreme,  disparity  in 
the  Swedish  archaeological 
record:  18  Golden  Eagles  but  33 
White-tailed  Eagles  (Ericson  & 
Tyrberg  2004). 
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Table  2.  Archaeological  records  of  White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetu  s albicilla  in  Britain. 

Dates/periods 

are  as  ass 

gned  to  these  records 

in  the  source  literature. 

Site 

Grid  ref. 

Date/period 

Source 

Walton,  nr  Clevedon 

ST4274 

Ipswichian? 

Reynolds  (1907);  Palmer  8c  Hinton  (1928) 

Tornewton  Cave 

SX8167 

Wolstonian 

Harrison  (1980a,b);  Harrison  (1987) 

Soldier’s  Hole,  Cheddar 

ST4654 

Middle/Early 
Late  Devensian 

Harrison  (1988) 

Cat  Hole,  Gower 

SS5390 

Devensian 

Harrison  (1980a) 

London  Basin 

TQ27 

Upper  Devensian 

Harrison  (1985) 

Walthamstow,  Essex 

TQ3788 

Late  Glacial 

Bell  (1922);  Harrison  8c  Walker  ( 1977) 

Soldier’s  Hole,  Cheddar 

ST4654 

Late  Glacial 

Harrison  (1988) 

Rousay,  Orkney 

HY4030 

Post-Glacial 

Bramwell  ( 1960) 

Church  Hole  Cave 

SK5374 

Flandrian 

Jenkinson  (1984) 

Hornsea 

TA2147 

Holocene 

Bell  (1922) 

Skipsea 

TA1655 

Mesolithic 

Sheppard  (1922) 

Port  Eynon  Cave,  Gower 

SS4785 

9,000-6,000  bp 

Harrison  (1987) 

Carding  Mill  Bay 

NM8429 

5,000  bp 

Hamilton-Dyer  & McCormick  (1993) 

Lough  Gur,  Co  Limerick 

R6441 

Neolithic 

D’Arcy  (1999) 

Links  of  Noltland,  Orkney 

HY4249 

Neolithic 

Armour-Chelu  (1988) 

Rousay  - Knowe  of  Ramsay 

HY4028 

Neolithic 

Davidson  8c  Henshall  (1989) 

Isbister 

HY4018 

Neolithic 

Bramwell  (1983) 

Westray  — Point  of  Cott 

HY4647 

Neolithic 

Harman  (1997) 

Dublin  - Dalkey  Island 

02726 

Neolithic 

Hatting  (1968) 

Burwell  Fen 

TL5967 

Bronze  Age 

Northcote  (1980) 

Potterne 

ST9959 

Bronze  Age 

Locker (2000) 

Coneybury  Henge,  nr  Stonehenge 

SU1341 

Bronze  Age 

Maltby  (1990) 

Dragonby 

SE9012 

Iron  Age 

Harman  ( 1996) 

Meare  Lake  Village 

ST4442 

Iron  Age 

Gray  (1966) 

Glastonbury  Lake  Village 

ST4938 

Iron  Age 

Andrews  (1917);  Harrison  (1980a,  1987) 

Deerness  - Skail 

HY5806 

Iron  Age 

Allison  (1997) 

Howe,  Orkney 

HY2710 

Iron  Age 

Bramwell  (1994) 

Puckeridge  & Braughing 

TL3924 

Late  Iron  Age 

Ashdown  (1979) 

Carlisle  - The  Lanes 

NY3956 

Early  Roman 

Connell  & Davis  (unpubl.) 

Leicester  - High  Street 

SK5804 

Roman 

Baxter  (1993);  Mulkeen  & O’Connor  (1997) 

Stanwick  - Redlands  Farm 

SP9670 

Roman 

Davis  (1997) 

Uley  Shrines,  Gloucs. 

ST7899 

Roman 

Cowles  (1993) 

Ower 

SZ0085 

Roman 

Coy  (1987) 

Stonea,  Cambridgeshire 

TL4493 

Roman 

Stallibrass  (1996) 

London  - Billingsgate  Buildings 

TQ3280 

Roman 

Cowles  (1980a);  Parker  ( 1988) 

London  - Southwark 

TQ3179 

Roman 

Cowles  (1980b);  Parker  (1988) 

Caerleon 

ST3390 

Roman 

Hamilton-Dyer  (1993) 

Camulodunum 

TL9825 

Roman 

Luff  (1982,  1985);  Parker  (1988) 

Long  Bennington 

SK8247 

Roman 

Harman  (1994) 

Dragonby 

SE9012 

Roman 

Harman  (1996) 

Tolpuddle  Ball 

SY8194 

Roman 

Hamilton-Dyer  (1999) 

Longthorpe 

TL1597 

Roman 

King  (1987) 

Binchester 

NZ2131 

Roman 

Mulkeen  & O’Connor  (1997) 

Segontium 

SH4864 

Roman 

O’Connor  (1993);  Mulkeen  & O’Connor 
(1997) 

Dunstable 

TL0121 

Roman 

Jones  8c  Horne  (1981);  Parker  (1988) 

Droitwich 

S08963 

Roman 

Cowles  (1980b);  Parker  ( 1988) 

Scole-Dickleburgh 

TM1680 

Late  Roman 

Baker (1998) 

York  - Minster  - SE 

SE6052 

5th-8th  C 

Rackham  (1995) 

Lagore 

N9852 

Sax/Med 

Stelfox  (1938),  Hencken  ( 1950) 

York  - Coppergate 

SE6052 

Anglo-Scand 

O’Connor  ( 1989) 

Deerness  - Skail 

HY5806 

Viking 

Allison  (1997) 

York  - Minster  - Contubernia 

SE6052 

9th- 11th  C 

Rackham  (1995) 

Dublin  - Woods  Quay 

01535 

10th— 11th  C 

D’Arcy  (1999) 

Nantwich 

SJ6552 

Medieval 

Fisher  (1986) 

Waterford 

S6012 

Medieval 

D’Arcy  (1999) 

Iona  - Abbey 

NM2824 

Medieval 

Coy  8c  Hamilton-Dyer  (1993) 

Brougham  Castle,  Cumbria 

NY5328 

14  th— 16th  C 

Gidney  (1992) 
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Table  3.  Archaeological  sites  for  Golden  Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos  and  uncertain  eagle  AquilalHaliaeetus  sp„ 
arranged  roughly  in  date  order.  Dates/periods  are  as  assigned  to  these  records  in  the  source  literature. 


Site 

Grid  ref. 

Date/period 

Source 

Golden  Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos 
Cat  Hole,  Gower,  Glamorgan 

SS5390 

Devensian 

Harrison  (1980a) 

Aveline’s  Hole,  Somerset 

ST4758 

Late  Pleistocene 

Newton  (1921,  1922,  1924);  Tyrberg  ( 1998) 

Pinhole  Cave,  Derbyshire 

SK5374 

Late  Devensian 

Jenkinson  (1984) 

Robin  Hood’s  Cave, 
Derbyshire 

SK5374 

Late  Devensian 

Jenkinson  & Bramwell  ( 1984) 

Gough’s  Old  Cave,  Cheddar, 
Somerset 

ST4653 

Late  Palaeolithic 

Harrison  (1989) 

Fox  Hole  Cave,  Derbyshire 

SKI 066 

Neolithic 

Bramwell  (1978) 

Howe,  Orkney 

HY2710 

Iron  Age 

Bramwell  ( 1994) 

Meare  Lake  Village,  Somerset 

ST4442 

Iron  Age 

Gray  (1966) 

Bainesse  Farm,  Catterick, 
N.  Yorkshire 

SE2299 

Roman 

Meddens  ( 1990);  Stallibrass  (2002) 

Ossom’s  Eyrie  Cave, 
Staffordshire 

SK0955 

Roman 

Bramwell  et  al.  (1987,  1990) 

Iona  Monastery,  Argyll 

NM2824 

Christian 

Coy  & Hamilton-Dyer  (1993) 

Lough  Gur,  Co.  Limerick 

R6441 

13th— 14th  C 

D’Arcy  (1999) 

Iona,  Argyll 

NM2825 

Medieval 

Bramwell  (1981) 

Stafford  Castle,  Staffordshire 

SI9223 

16th  C 

G.  Jones  pers.  comm. 

Aquila/Haliaeetus  sp. 
Langwith  Cave,  Derbyshire 

SK5169 

Devensian 

Mullins  (1913) 

Little  Hoyle,  Pembrokeshire 

SSI  199 

Late  Pleistocene 
(22,800  bp) 

Bell  (1915);  Tyrberg  (1998) 

Mount  Sandel,  nr  Coleraine, 
Co.  Down 

C8632 

Mesolithic 

van  Wijngaarden-Bakker  (1985) 

Jarlshof,  Shetland 

HU3909 

Bronze  Age 

Platt  (1956) 

Perthichwareu,  Llandegla, 
Denbighshire 

SJ1854 

Neolithic 

Bramwell  (1960) 

Midhowe,  Rousay,  Orkney 

HY3730 

Neolithic 

Davidson  &.  Henshall  (1989) 

Caister-on-Sea,  Norfolk 

TG5112 

Roman 

Harman  (1993) 

High  Street,  Perth,  Perthshire 

NO  1123 

Medieval 

Smith  (1997) 

Castle  Park,  Dunbar,  E.  Lothian 

NT6679 

Medieval 

Smith  (2000) 

Conclusions 

For  a large  and  generally  scarce  bird,  White- 
tailed Eagle  is  relatively  frequent  in  the  archaeo- 
logical record,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
identity  of  most  of  its  remains.  The  nine 
records  of  ‘eagle  sp.’  appended  to  table  3 are  as 
likely,  on  distributional  or  habitat  arguments,  to 
be  Golden  Eagle  as  White-tailed  Eagle,  except 
for  the  record  from  Caister-on-Sea.  Place- 
names  are  more  ambiguous  - they  could  refer 
to  either  White-tailed  or  Golden  Eagle  - but 
they  supplement  the  record  of  bones  in 
showing  that  eagles  were  once  widespread  in 
southern  and  lowland  Britain,  not  confined  to 
montane  areas.  The  two  sets  of  data  are  comple- 
mentary. By  definition,  in  most  archaeological 
sites,  eagle  bones  have  been  transported  by 
humans,  so  might  derive  from  some  distance 
away.  Place-names  might  refer  to  the  other 
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species,  but  they  surely  relate  to  the  particular 
site  in  question.  In  combination,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  White-tailed  Eagles  frequented 
lowland,  southern  Britain  through  Roman  and 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  Historically,  there  is  no 
reason  to  question  the  propriety  of  attempting 
to  reintroduce  the  species  to  southern  England. 
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The  fossil  and 
archaeological  record  of 
the  Eagle  Owl  in  Britain 

John  R.  Stewart 

ABSTRACT  Eagle  Owls  Bubo  bubo  have  bred  in  northern  England  in  most 
years  since  the  mid  1990s,  and  this  has  prompted  much  debate  about  their 
place  in  the  British  avifauna.The  paper  reassesses  the  fossil  and  more  recent 
archaeological  records  of  Eagle  Owl  in  Britain.  Separating  fossil  remains  of 
Eagle  Owl  from  those  of  the  closely  related  Snowy  Owl  B.  scandiacus  is 
extremely  difficult,  but  records  suggest  that  Eagle  Owls,  or  a species  of 
Bubo  closely  allied  with  modern  Eagle  Owl,  have  been  present  in  Britain 
for  up  to  700,000  years,  through  to  the  end  of  the  last  ice  age,  some 
10,000  years  ago,  and  into  the  Holocene. 


that  from  Meare  Lake  Village,  Somerset,  an  Iron 
Age  settlement,  which  would  make  the  record 
about  2,000  years  old  (Gray  1966;  table  1).  A 
late  date  such  as  this,  coming  from  our  present 
climatic  regime,  would,  if  genuine,  confirm  the 
native  status  of  Eagle  Owl  in  Britain.  However, 
this  particular  record  could  also  represent  an 
individual  imported  tor  use  in  hunting;  the  late 
prehistoric  period  saw  other  introductions, 
whether  purposeful  or  accidental,  such  as  the 
domestic  fowl  Gallus  gallus  (believed  to  have 
arrived  in  Europe  during  the  Iron  Age  from  the 
India-Burma  area;  Davis  1987)  and  the  House 
Sparrow  Passer  domesticus  (whose  earliest 
records  in  northern  Europe  are  late  Bronze  Age 
(3,200-2,800  years  bp),  from  Sweden;  Ericson  et 
al.  1997).  It  is  certainly  possible,  however,  that 
the  Iron  Age  Eagle  Owl  remains  represent  native 
British  birds.  This  species  may  have  been 
present  in  the  Mesolithic  (10,000-5,500  years 
bp)  (Bramwell  & Yalden  1988),  when  humans  in 
Britain  were  leading  hunter-gatherer  lifestyles 
and  not  in  the  habit  of  moving  animals  around 
the  world.  In  addition  to  these  more  recent 
Holocene  records,  there  are  claims  that  cover 
the  last  700,000  years,  from  interglacials  (with 
climates  similar  to  that  of  the  present  time)  as 
well  as  from  colder  and  drier  glacials. 


The  recent  establishment  of  breeding  Eagle 
Owls  Bubo  bubo  in  Yorkshire  has  been  the 
cause  of  some  controversy,  mainly  over 
whether  the  bird  belongs  in  Britain  and  whether 
it  has  been  a native  part  of  the  British  avifauna 
before.  A key  concern  with  the  newly  established 
Eagle  Owls  is  that  they  may  predate  other  rare 
raptors  in  the  area,  such  as  Hen  Harriers  Circus 
cyaneus  and  Hobbies  Falco  subbuteo.  The  fossil 
and  more  recent  archaeological  records  of  Eagle 
Owl  for  Britain  are  clearly  of  relevance  to  the 
debate  and  a list  of  these  has  been  published 
recently  (Turk  2004).  The  literature-based 
record  suggests  a comparatively  continuous 
occupation  of  the  British  Isles  by  this  species 
but,  because  of  questions  over  the  identifications 
of  bird  remains  in  general  (Stewart  2002),  it  is 
necessary  to  review  these  records  with  reference 
to  the  original  skeletal  remains.  In  a recent 
article,  Dennis  (2005)  claimed  that  some  pre- 
medieval  archaeological  records  exist,  but  these 
were  not  specified.  Post-glacial  (later  than  the 
last  glacial  maximum,  which  ended  c.  16,000 
years  bp)  finds  are  necessary  to  confirm  native 
status;  these  would  put  the  species  in  Britain 
during  a time  when  many  of  our  native  living 
animal  populations  were  already  present. 

The  latest  archaeological  record  claimed  is 
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Review  of  the  fossil  records  of  Bubo  in  Britain 
A review  of  the  finds  listed  in  table  1 is  pre- 
sented here,  although  not  all  material  was 
located  for  this  survey.  The  finds  will  be  dis- 
cussed starting  from  the  oldest  record;  numbers 
correspond  with  those  in  table  1 . 

1.  The  record  from  East  Runton,  Norfolk  (see 
fig.  1),  is  considered  to  be  somewhere 
between  1.7  million  and  700,000  years  old. 
The  environment  indicated  from  other  fossils 
at  the  site  (pollen  and  other  animals)  is  that 
of  a temperate  climate,  the  vegetation  typical 
of  an  interglacial  with  deciduous  woodland 
(Stuart  1982).  Harrison  (1979,  1985,  1988) 
suggested  that  this  bone  was  more  akin  to 
that  of  a (modern)  southern  form  of  Eagle 
Owl,  with  relatively  small  overall  size  and 
long  legs.  This  has  been  confirmed  during  the 
present  study  and  is  problematic  as  birds 
with  these  proportions  today  live  in  open, 
treeless  habitats  such  as  the  deserts  of  North 
Africa  and  Arabia.  Why  a bird  with  such  pro- 
portions, which  may  suggest  an  adaptation  to 


Fig.  I.  Distal  tarsometatarsus,  possibly  of  small 
Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo  from  East  Runton, 
Norfolk  (record  no.  I, table  I). 


warmer  or  more  open  conditions,  should  live 
during  an  interglacial  in  Britain  is  difficult  to 
fathom.  Harrison’s  (1979a,  1985)  explanation 
was  that  the  species  was  then  in  its  ancestral 
state  and  that  larger  body  size  and  shorter 
legs  evolved  after  exposure  to  northern  climes 
for  a longer  period  of  time.  Alternatively,  this 
specimen  may  belong  to  an  undescribed 
species  of  Bubo. 

2.  Another  early  record  is  from  Boxgrove,  West 
Sussex  (Stewart  in  press),  and  is  approxi- 
mately 500,000  years  old  (fig.  2).  The  envir- 
onment at  the  time  was  again  that  of  an 
interglacial  (a  temperate  episode),  although 
the  accompanying  rodent  species  indicate 
that  the  climate  was  more  continental  than 
that  of  Britain  today  (Parfitt  1999).  Some 
doubt  exists  over  this  specimen’s  identifica- 
tion since  the  bone  is  considerably  (up  to 
20%)  larger  than  the  same  bone  in  modern 
Eagle  Owls.  Other  taxa  at  Boxgrove  include 
the  following,  verified  personally  by  the 
author:  a swan  Cygmis , a goose  Anser,  a par- 
tridge Perdix  (perdix),  a probable  Northern 
Gannet  Morns  bassanus,  a large  falcon  Falco , a 
crane  Grus,  a probable  Razorbill  Alca  torda,  a 
Great  Auk  Pinguinus  impennis  (the  oldest 
known  record),  a swift  Apus  and  a crow 
Corvus,  as  well  as  a number  of  undetermined 
ducks,  waders  and  passerines  (Harrison  & 
Stewart  1999;  Stewart  in  press). 

3.  A record  from  the  Lower  Loam  at  Barnfield 
Pit,  Swanscombe,  Kent  (Harrison  1979b)  is 
about  400,000  years  old.  This  was  the  time  of 
the  Hoxnian  (Holsteinian)  interglacial  and 
the  Eagle  Owl  would  then  have  been  accom- 
panied by  birds  such  as  Capercaillie  Tetrao 
urogallus , Great  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax 


Fig.  2.  Coracoid  fragment,  probably  of  large 
Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo  from  Boxgrove, 
West  Sussex  (record  no.  2,  table  I ). 
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carbo , Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus , Wood  Pigeon 
Columba  palumbus  and  various  geese,  ducks 
and  songbirds  (Harrison  1979b;  Parry  1996). 

4.  The  record  from  Tornewton  Cave  (Harrison 
1980)  is  problematic.  First,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion as  to  which  deposit  within  the  cave  the 
specimen  was  excavated  from  and,  as  many 
different  strata  exist,  this  means  that  its  age  is 
uncertain.  Second,  the  specimen  is  dubious 
owing  to  a lack  of  diagnostic  osteological  fea- 
tures, and  Stewart  (1996)  suggested  that  the 
bone  cannot  be  confirmed  as  that  of  an  Eagle 
Owl. 

5.  The  fossil  from  Chelm’s  Combe  Shelter, 
Cheddar,  Somerset,  was  formerly  identified  as 
Eagle  Owl  by  Harrison  (1989).  Unfortunately, 
while  the  specimen  (fig.  3)  can  be  confirmed 
as  belonging  to  the  genus  Bubo , it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  establish  whether  it  belonged  to  an 


Fig.  3.  Distal  carpometacarpus  of  Eagle  Owl  Bubo 
bubo  or  Snowy  Owl  B.  scandiacus  from  Chelm’s 
Combe  Shelter,  Cheddar,  Somerset  (record  no.  5, 
table  I). 


Eagle  Owl  or  to  a Snowy  Owl  B.  scandiacus,  as 
these  two  cannot  be  distinguished  on  detailed 
morphology  (Ford  1967)  and  the  specimen 
lies  between  these  two  extant  species  in  size. 
Osteological  evidence  was  part  of  the  reason 
for  the  BOU  placing  Snowy  Owl  into  the 
genus  Bubo  in  2003  (see  Collinson  2006).  The 
accompanying  avifauna  includes  Willow/Red 
Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus , Ptarmigan  L.  muta, 
Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus,  Little 
Auk  Alle  alle  and  thrushes  Turdus  (Harrison 
1989)  as  well  as  mammals  such  as  Reindeer 
Rangifer  tarandus. 

6,  7,  10,  11.  Specimens  from  a number  of  cave 
localities  have  not  been  located  in  the  present 
survey.  Until  these  fossils  can  be  re-examined, 
the  possibility  will  remain  that  they  are 
misidentified  remains  of  Snowy  Owl  or,  even 
worse,  not  an  owl  at  all.  Separation  of  Eagle 
and  Snowy  Owl  can  be  extremely  difficult, 
particularly  if  specimens  are  fragmentary. 


8,  9.  Both  Eagle  Owl  and  Snowy  Owl  have  been 
listed  as  having  been  identified  from  Kent’s 
Cavern,  Devon  (Harrison  1980;  Tyrberg 


Fig.  4.  Tarsometatarsus  of  Snowy  Owl  Bubo 
scandiacus  from  Kent’s  Cavern,  Devon  (record  no.  9, 
table  I).  Note  that  it  is  significantly  shorter  in  relative 
terms  than  that  from  East  Runton  (fig.  I). 
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1998),  although  only  the  latter  species  has 
been  located  in  the  collection  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  London,  and  its  identifica- 
tion confirmed  (fig.  4).  The  Eagle  Owl  record 
may  have  been  lost  or  the  Snowy  Owl  speci- 
men may  have  been  misidentifiedat  some 
stage  and  thus  two  taxa  claimed  from  a single 
fossil.  The  Snowy  Owl  specimen  is  of  great 
importance  and  interest  as  it  is  the  only  Pleis- 
tocene record  for  the  species  in  Britain.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  the  situation  in  France,  where 
their  remains  are  relatively  common  from  the 
Late  to  Middle  Pleistocene  (Mourer-Chauvire 
1975).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  are 
also  relatively  uncommon  in  Poland,  which  is 
on  a similar  latitude  to  Britain  (Lorenc  2006). 

12.  The  latest  confirmed  identification  of  Eagle 
Owl  is  from  Demen’s  Dale,  Derbyshire 
(Bramwell  & Yalden  1988).  The  specimen 
itself  has  not  been  re-examined  in  this  study 
but  photographs  confirm  the  identification 
(and  the  specimen  has  also  been  examined  by 
many  experienced  palaeornithologists; 
Bramwell  & Yalden  1988).  The  dimensions  of 
this  tarsometatarsus  are  large,  and  the  rela- 
tively long  shaft  length  rules  out  Snowy  Owl. 
This  suggests  that  the  Eagle  Owls  that  lived  in 
Britain  during  the  Holocene  were  similar  in 
dimensions  to  the  northern  birds  living  in 
Scandinavia  today  and  raises  the  possibility 
that  the  native  British  population  of  Eagle 
Owls  belonged  to  the  nominate  subspecies  of 
Eagle  Owl  B.  bubo  bubo. 

13.  The  claimed  record  of  Eagle  Owl  from 
Meare  Lake  Village  (Gray  1966)  cannot  be 
traced,  despite  considerable  effort  (Derek 
Yalden  pers.  comm.),  and  is  perhaps  best 
regarded  as  unconfirmed.  Even  when  first 
published,  there  was  doubt  over  the  identifi- 
cation of  this  specimen.  If  confirmed,  it 
would  provide  the  latest  date  for  the  species, 
in  the  region  of  2,000  years  ago.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  no  other,  more  recent,  records 
exist,  despite  a great  deal  of  work  by  zoo- 
archaeologists working  on  assemblages  from 
the  Roman  period  onwards  (Parker  1988; 
Derek  Yalden  pers.  comm.). 

Conclusions 

The  absence  of  the  Eagle  Owl  from  Britain  in 

historical  times  (i.e.  the  last  1,000-2,000  years) 

has  been  thought  to  be  due  to  persecution 


(Mikkola  1983),  although  this  is  difficult  to 
prove.  Until  recently,  the  species  has  occupied 
most  of  Europe  except  the  northwest,  where 
many  other  raptors  have  certainly  been  affected 
by  persecution  (e.g.  Whitlock  1953,  O’Connor 
1993).  Protective  legislation  has  allowed  many 
of  these  birds  to  recover  to  some  degree  and 
return  to  old  haunts.  The  wider  phenomenon 
of  human  disturbance  has  affected  a whole  suite 
of  organisms  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  (Stewart 
2004;  Hetherington  et  al.  2005).  The  recent 
breeding  of  Eagle  Owl  in  Britain  may  have 
stemmed  from  the  release  of  captive  birds. 
Alternatively,  it  may  be  partly  the  result  of 
natural  recolonisation  from  mainland  Europe, 
where  the  population  has  both  increased  and 
spread  westwards  into  Belgium  and  The  Nether- 
lands (Dennis  2005).  The  change  in  protective 
legislation  concerning  the  Eagle  Owl  in  Europe 
is  likely  to  be  partly  responsible  for  its  range 
expansion  on  the  mainland,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  some  birds  in  Britain  arrived  naturally. 

The  fossil  records  discussed  here  suggest  that 
Eagle  Owls,  or  at  least  a species  from  the  genus 
Bubo  very  closely  allied  with  modern  Eagle  Owl 
B.  bubo , have  been  present  in  Britain  for  up  to 
700,000  years,  through  to  the  end  of  the  last  ice 
age  some  10,000  years  ago  and  into  the 
Holocene  (table  1 ).  During  this  time  they  have 
lived  in  temperate  interglacials  (Pastonian, 
Cromerian,  Hoxnian  and  Holocene)  and  pos- 
sibly cold  glacials  (Devensian).  The  Hoxnian 
(Swanscombe)  and  Pastonian  (East  Runton) 
fossils  were  from  river  deposits  while  that  from 
Boxgrove  is  from  a freshwater  deposit  on  a 
coastal  plain  of  southern  England.  However,  the 
only  Devensian  fossil  examined  by  the  author 
(Chelm’s  Combe,  Cheddar)  has  not  been  con- 
firmed as  Eagle  Owl  and  may  represent  Snowy 
Owl.  Indeed,  previous  analyses  may  have  over- 
looked the  osteological  similarity  between 
Snowy  Owl  and  Eagle  Owl,  so  that  fossil  records 
should  not  be  accepted  (as  Eagle  Owl)  unless  it 
can  be  shown  convincingly  that  Snowy  Owl  has 
been  considered  and  eliminated.  If  genuine,  the 
Chelm’s  Combe  record  corresponds  with  a cold 
phase  of  the  Late  Glacial  (the  end  of  the  last  ice 
age).  The  latest  confirmed  find  is  from  the 
earlier  Holocene  (Demen’s  Dale)  in  a temperate 
climate  with  indications  of  woodland.  This 
shows  that  the  Eagle  Owl  (as  defined  above)  has 
probably  been  a native  species  in  Britain  for  a 
long  time  and  possibly  through  different  cli- 
matic regimes  with  different  habitats.  It  may  be 
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that  this  native  status  was  not  continuous  and 
was  punctuated  by  the  extreme  conditions  of 
the  most  severe  glacial  periods.  However,  at 
most  other  times  the  climate  would  probably 
have  been  suitable  for  the  species.  The  finds 
from  the  Late  Glacial,  if  they  represent  Eagle 
Owl,  may  well  be  part  of  the  same  population  as 
the  earlier  Holocene  find.  There  is  no  climatic 
reason  why  these  birds  may  not  be  part  of  a 
continuous  occupation  by  the  species. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  author  that  the  fossil  and 
archaeological  record  suggest  strongly  that  the 
Eagle  Owl  is  part  of  the  natural,  native  British 
fauna. 
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Looking  back  over  the  history  of  this  com- 
petition, it  is  remarkable  to  witness  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the 
31  years  since  the  first  winning  photograph,  of  a 
Common  Nightingale  Luscinia  megarhynchos  by 
Mike  Wilkes,  appeared  in  1977  (Brit.  Birds  70: 
133-136).  In  those  not-too-distant  days,  black- 
and-white  was  the  standard  format  used  by  BB, 
and  the  winning  entry  was  the  only  colour  pho- 
tograph to  appear  in  that  entire  volume.  During 
the  intervening  years,  the  quality  of  the  images 
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used  has  increased  enormously,  as  indeed  have 
the  skills  of  the  photographers  themselves. 
Improvements  in  technology  during  this  period 
have  included  the  introduction  of  auto- 
focusing  mechanisms,  which  greatly  improves 
the  likelihood  of  achieving  sharp,  crisp  images, 
and  the  advent  of  digital  photography.  In  addi- 
tion, BB  has  moved  from  black-and-white  to 
colour  printing  throughout,  and  improvements 
in  printing  technology  have  resulted  in  a 
dramatic  improvement  in  image  quality.  These 
changes,  together  with  the  switch  to  digital  and 
the  increasing  portability  of  photographic 
equipment,  have  resulted  in  almost  every  aspect 
of  a bird’s  behaviour  now  being  captured  on 
‘film’. 

We  believe  that  the  BB  Bird  Photograph  of 
the  Year  competition  reflects  these  changes,  and 
the  quality  of  many  of  the  images  we  now 
receive  is  simply  superb,  and  not  just  for  this 
competition  but  those  used  in  each  and  every 
issue  of  BB.  The  quality  and  clarity  of  the 
images  we  now  receive  would  have  been  unat- 
tainable in  1977. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  competition,  all  the 
entries  submitted  were  in  digital  format,  and  no 
colour  transparencies  were  received.  It  is  clear 
that  we  are  now  witnessing  the  final  death 
throws  of  this  format,  at  least  for  nature  pho- 
tography. Judging  was  particularly  difficult  this 
year  because  so  many  of  the  entries  were  of 
such  high  quality  that  there  was  little  to  choose 
between  them.  The  format  of  the  competition 
remained  unchanged,  which  is  to  produce  the 
best  and/or  the  most  scientifically  interesting 
photograph  of  a Western  Palearctic  species. 
Interesting  behaviour,  novel  or  particularly 
skilful  work  by  the  photographer  or  aspects  of 
bird  photography  that  strike  the  judging  panel 
as  new  or  unusual  inevitably  score  highly.  Each 
image  submitted  was  viewed  twice,  using  a 
digital  projector,  which  enabled  the  judges  to 
prepare  a shortlist  of  18  entries.  Following  this, 
the  actual  photographs  provided  by  the 
entrants  were  closely  examined.  Here,  the 
judges  were  looking  for  sharpness  and  clarity  of 
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1st 

Common  Swift  Apus  apus 

(plate  200) 

Roger  Tidman 

2nd 

Marsh  Harriers  Circus  aeruginosus 

(plate  201) 

Robert  Snell 

3rd= 

Common  Swiff  Apus  apus 

(plate  202) 

Roger  Tidman 

3rd= 

Herring  Gull  Larus  argentatus 

(plate  203) 

Filipe  Silva 

5th 

Siberian  Jay  Perisoreus  infaustus 

(plate  204) 

Hugh  Harrop 

6th 

Black  Grouse  Tetrao  tetrix 

(plate  205) 

Mike  Lane 

7th= 

Puffin  Fratercula  arctica  and 
Black-headed  Gulls  Larus  ridibundus 

(plate  206) 

Chris  Knights 

7th= 

Common  Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleucos 

(plate  207) 

Tony  Hamblin 

9th 

Common  Coot  Fulica  atra 

(plate  208) 

David  Hemmings 

10th 

Snow  Bunting  Plectrophenax  nivalis 

(plate  209) 

Chris  Knights 

11th 

Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla 

(plate  210) 

Steve  Young 

12  th 

Goosander  Mergus  merganser 

Mike  Lane 

13th 

White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla 

Filipe  Silva 

14th 

Black-throated  Diver  Gavia  arctica 

Arto  Juvonen 

15th 

Pintail  Anas  acuta 

Gordon  Langsbury 

16th 

Cream-coloured  Courser  Cursorius  cursor 

Bill  Baston 

17th 

Mediterranean  Gulls  Larus  melanocephalus 
(digiscoping  winner) 

(plate  211) 

Barry  Yates 

18  th 

Little  Owls  Athene  noctua 

Bill  Baston 

reproduction,  as  well  as  any  tell-tale  indications 
of  over-sharpening  or  other  signs  of  excessive 
digital  manipulation.  Eventually,  the  final  18 
images  were  ranked  independently  by  each 
judge,  to  produce  the  results  given  here. 

Once  the  results  were  summarised,  it  was 
clear  that  two  entries  had  pulled  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  field.  Both  were  of  an  extremely  high 
standard  and  illustrated  aspects  of  behaviour 
that  is  rarely  captured.  Clearly,  there  was  little  to 
choose  between  them  but  there  has  to  be  a 
winner.  First  place  this  year  went  to  Roger 
Tidman’s  stunning  image  of  a Common  Swift 
Apus  apus  drinking  from  the  surface  of  a 
mirror-like  pool.  Rarely  can  the  gape  colour  of 
a Common  Swift  have  been  photographed  and 
this  image  captures  this  in  sharp  focus  in  both 
the  bird  and  its  reflection.  To  obtain  such  an 
image  where  the  reflection  is  almost  as  perfect 
as  the  bird  itself  is  quite  remarkable.  In  fact,  so 
perfect  is  the  reflection  that  it  is  difficult  to  be 
certain  which  is  the  bird  and  which  is  the  reflec- 
tion. Roger  commented:  ‘On  a very  calm 
Spanish  morning,  I returned  to  a sheep- 
drinking pool  where  I had  noticed  Common 
Swifts  drinking  the  night  before.  Fortunately, 
there  was  plenty  of  activity.  A combination  of 
their  speed  and  the  difficulty  of  hand-holding  a 
500-mm  lens  made  for  more  failures  than  suc- 
cesses. I managed  about  an  hour  between  06.00 


and  07.00  hours  before  my  arms  finally  gave  in!’ 

This  is  the  fourth  occasion  that  Roger  has 
won  this  competition,  his  previous  winning 
entries  being  in  1996,  2001  and  2002.  This  also 
takes  him  into  the  lead  over  his  nearest  rivals, 
Chris  Knights  and  Jens  Eriksen,  who  have  each 
won  this  competition  on  three  occasions.  Roger 
will  receive  the  superb  65-mm  TTL  Diascope 
from  Zeiss,  one  of  the  leading  and  most  popular 
birdwatching  telescopes  currently  available, 
together  with  books  of  his  choice  from  Collins 
and  A&C  Black,  a cash  prize  and  the  traditional 
inscribed  salver  for  the  competition’s  overall 
winner. 

Second  place  went  to  Robert  Snell,  who  cap- 
tured the  moment  when  a pair  of  Marsh  Har- 
riers Circus  aeruginosas  came  together  in 
courtship  display.  Although  this  behaviour  is 
regularly  observed,  it  often  takes  place  high  in 
the  air,  so  that  actually  photographing  it  when 
the  birds  are  sufficiently  close  to  the  camera  to 
reveal  just  what  is  happening  is  quite  an 
achievement.  Robert  commented:  '1  spent  one 
week  at  Minsmere  hoping  to  get  a chance  of  a 
courtship  shot.  The  photograph  was  taken  early 
in  the  morning  with  the  sun  low  in  the  sky.  The 
photograph  shows  the  habitat  beautifully,  as 
well  as  the  birds  in  action.  The  profile  of  the 
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200.  BIRD  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  YEAR  2007  Common  Swift  Apus  apus,  Spain,  May  2006  (Canon  EOS  ID  Mark  IIN;  Canon  500-mm  lens;  1/1600,  f5. 6,  ISO  200  manual  exposure). 

Roger  Tidman 
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birds  in  action  draws  you  to  the  photo,  with  the 
talons  outstretched  and  with  the  look  of  sur- 
prise on  the  male’s  face  above,  as  the  female 
below  clips  his  tail  with  her  talon.  When  the 
birds  sky-dance  in  courtship,  it  is  quite  often 
high,  so  to  get  all  of  the  action  low  over  the 
reedbed  with  the  sun  out,  as  well,  I consider 
myself  lucky  to  get  the  shot,  but  only  with  per- 
sistence can  you  expect  to  succeed.’ 

This  year  there  was  a tie  for  third  place.  Plate 
202  shows  another  of  Roger  Tidman’s  Common 
Swifts  drinking  at  the  Spanish  sheep-drinking 
pool.  Although  this  is  a stunning  image  in  its 
own  right,  with  superb  early  morning  light 
highlighting  the  perfect  feather  detail  on  the 
underwing,  this  was  up  against  some  stiff  com- 
petition including  his  own  winning  entry.  In 
other  circumstances,  this  photograph  might 
have  achieved  a higher  result.  The  other  image 
in  third  place  was  an  unusual  photograph  of  a 
Herring  Gull  Larus  argentatus  in  flight  taken  by 
Filipe  Silva  in  Norway  in  May  2006.  This  is 
clearly  not  the  usual  type  of  entry  that  we 
receive  for  this  competition,  and  for  this  reason, 
it  stood  out  from  the  crowd.  When  it  was  exam- 
ined in  detail,  the  judges  particularly  liked  the 
sense  of  movement  and  energy  which  the  image 
managed  to  convey.  Filipe  commented:  ‘While 
trying  to  photograph  White-tailed  Eagles  Hali- 


aeetus  albicilla  in  the  Norwegian  fjords,  I spent 
some  time  with  the  Herring  Gulls.  Towards 
sunset,  the  water  became  very  dark  and  on  this 
particular  day  1 found  a place  where  the  light 
caught  the  water  at  a very  low  angle.  I decided 
to  use  a very  slow  shutter  speed  and  a small 
aperture  to  try  to  create  a motion  effect  with 
the  panning  technique...  This  combination 
created  a very  powerful  image  that  is  simple  yet 
beautiful,  and  was  my  best  picture  on  that  day.’ 
Prizes  for  second  and  third  place  comprise 
books  of  the  photographers’  choice  from 
Collins  and  A&C  Black  and  a cash  prize. 

In  fifth  place  was  an  attractive  shot  of  a 
Siberian  Jay  Perisoreus  infaustus  in  flight,  taken 
at  Valtavarra  in  northern  Finland  by  Hugh 
Harrop.  Siberian  Jays  are  not  uncommon  at  the 
popular  feeding  station  here,  which  Hugh  has 
visited  on  several  previous  occasions.  Hugh 
added:  ‘I  spent  about  an  hour  working  out  their 
flight  routes  from  one  of  the  feeders  and  found 
that  this  one  bird  would  always  land  on  a snow 
mound  after  visiting  a feeder  and  then  fly  up 
and  away  to  my  left  in  a pretty  constant  arc.  The 
problem  I had  was  that  I had  nothing  at  all  to 
pre-focus  on,  so  I had  to  follow  the  bird  from 
the  moment  of  lift-off  until  it  was  away  from 
the  brightest  snow  and  highlighted  by  the  snow 
shadow  under  the  trees.’  What  is  also  of  interest 


201.  SECOND  Marsh  Harriers  Circus  aeruginosus,  Minsmere,  Suffolk,  April  2006  (Canon  EOS  1 0D;  Canon  500- 
mm  lens  with  l.4x  converter;  1/1000, f8,  ISO  800).  Robert  Snell 
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in  this  image  is  the  fault-bar  visible  across  the 
primaries  of  both  wings.  This  is  of  even  width, 
and  thus  establishes  that  the  bird  was  hatched 
the  previous  year  (2005);  additionally,  the  fact 
that  it  apparently  lies  closer  to  the  feather  tips 
on  the  left  wing  shows  that  these  feathers  had 
not  grown  as  long  as  those  on  the  right  wing 
when  the  fault-bar  developed.  The  bar  may 
have  formed  during  bad  weather,  when  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  difficult  for  the  parents  to 
bring  food  to  the  nest  for  a few  days. 

In  sixth  place  comes  Mike  Lane’s  displaying 
Black  Grouse  Tetrao  tetrix , taken  at  a lek  in 
Scotland  in  April  2006.  The  judges  felt  that  this 
image  captured  the  vibrancy  of  the  dominant 
male  in  full  display.  During  this  display,  he  fre- 
quently leapt  into  the  air,  and  this  image  freezes 
the  moment  perfectly. 

The  drama  of  the  moment  is  captured  in 
Chris  Knights’s  seventh-placed  image  of  a 
Puffin  Fratercula  arctica  being  robbed  of  its 
catch  by  a pair  of  Black-headed  Gulls  Larus 
ridibundus.  Chris  commented  that:  ‘The  large 
colony  of  Puffins  were  being  terrorised  and 
mugged  by  20-30  Black-headed  Gulls,  which 
were  very  efficient  at  taking  sandeels 
[Ammodytes]  from  the  Puffins,  usually  working 
in  pairs...  This  Puffin  finally  lost  all  its  catch.’ 

Tied  with  Chris  Knights’s  photograph  for 


seventh  place  is  one  of  a Common  Sandpiper 
Actitis  hypoleucos  taken  by  Tony  Hamblin  at 
Lochindorb,  Inverness-shire,  in  May  2006.  You 
can  almost  hear  the  bird  calling  in  alarm  as  it 
leapt  from  a small  rock  in  this  beautifully 
evocative  shot.  The  quality  of  the  lighting  com- 
bined with  the  crispness  and  clarity  of  the 
image  certainly  influenced  the  judges’  decision, 
as  did  the  small  and  perfectly  focused  water 
droplets  that  are  scattered  across  the  image. 
Apart  from  slight  blurring  to  the  wing-tips, 
which  accentuates  movement,  the  feather  detail 
for  a flight  shot  is  remarkable.  Tony  commented 
that  the  water  was  a fantastic  blue  in  the  early 
morning  light,  and  this  has  clearly  highlighted 
the  image  of  the  sandpiper  and  set  it  off  against 
its  background. 

Young  birds  rarely  feature  in  this  competi- 
tion, so  we  were  pleased  to  receive  this  unusual 
image  of  a Common  Coot  Fidica  atra  chick 
from  David  Hemmings,  which  was  placed  ninth. 
Young  birds  barely  receive  more  than  a second 
glance  from  birders,  particularly  those  perceived 
as  unattractive  or,  as  in  this  case,  downright 
hideous.  But  here  we  see  just  how  appealing 
even  the  ugliest  bird  can  appear.  By  getting  the 
chick  to  look  directly  into  the  lens,  David  has 
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202.  THIRD  equal  Common  Swift  Apus  apus,  Spain,  May  2006  (Canon  EOS  I D Mark  IIN;  Canon  500-mm  lens; 
I / 1 250,  f6. 3,  ISO  200  manual  exposure).  RogerTidman 


203.  THIRD  equal  Herring  Gull  Larus  argentatus,  Norway,  May  2006  (Canon  EOS  ID  Mark  ll;400-mm  lens;  1/15, 

fl  I,  ISO  200).  Filipe  Silva 

204.  FIFTH  Siberian  Jay  Perisoreus  infaustus, Valtavarra,  Finland,  March  2006  (Canon  EOS  I D Mark  II;  500-mm 

lens;  l/3200,f8,  ISO  400).  Hugh  Harrop 


205.  SIXTH  Black  Grouse  Tetrao  tetrix,  Scotland,  April  2006  (Canon  EOS  IDS  Mark  II,  Canon  600-mm  lens; 

I/I 250, f5,  ISO  500). Mike  Lane 


206.  SEVENTH  equal  Puffin  Fratercula  arctica  with  Black-headed  Gulls  Larus  ridibundus,  Inner  Fame, 
Northumberland,  June  2006.  (Canon  EOS  I D Mark  UN;  400-mm  lens;  1/1250,  f8,  ISO  400).  Chris  Knights 


207.  SEVENTH  equal  Common  Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleucos,  Lochindorb,  Inverness-shire,  May  2006. 
(Canon  EOS  I D Mark  II; Canon  500-mm  lens  with  l.4x  converter;  1/3200, f5. 6,  ISO  400).  Tony  Hamblin 

managed  to  capture  what  each 
mother  Coot  must  see  in  her  off- 
spring. David  commented  that:  ‘The 
tricky  bit  was  to  capture  the  face  with 
both  eyes  clearly  visible  at  the  same 
time.  This  was  made  particularly  diffi- 
cult as  the  chick  was  constantly 
bobbing  up  and  down,  and  was 
understandably  reluctant  to  swim  or 
face  towards  the  camera  lens.’ 

Snow  Buntings  Plectrophenax 
nivalis  are  attractive  birds  and  an  image 
of  one  photographed  by  Chris  Knights, 
in  northern  Norway  in  April  2006,  was 
placed  tenth  in  the  competition.  The 
judges  felt  that  Chris’s  composition 
captured  the  essence  of  this  species  as 
it  fed  on  a long-dead  Sea  Couch  Elyt- 
rigia  atherica  seedhead,  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  the  snow,  the  plant  and  the  bird 
creating  a most  attractive  combination. 
Eleventh  place  went  to  Steve 

208.  NINTH  Common  Coot 
Fulica  atra,  Northamptonshire, 

June  2006.  (Canon  EOS  I D Mark  IIN; 
Sigma  300-800-mm  lens,  set  at 
800  mm;  ISO  400). 

David  Hemmings 


209.  TENTH  Snow  Bunting  Plectrophenax  nivalis, Varangerflorden,  northeast  Norway,  April  2006. 
(Canon  EOS  ID  Mark  IIN;  500-mm  lens  with  2x  converter;  1/800, f8,  ISO  400).  Chris  Knights 


Young’s  superb  portrait  of  a Wryneck  Jynx 
torquilla  at  Seaforth,  Merseyside,  in  September 
2006.  On  migration,  Wrynecks  can  often  be 
quite  approachable,  and  Steve  was  able  to  pho- 
tograph this  particular  individual  as  it  fed  vora- 
ciously, and  quite  unconcerned  by  his  presence. 
The  judges  felt  that  this  particular  image  cap- 
tured the  bird’s  feeding  technique  perfectly,  the 
long  tongue  adding  urgency  to  this  classic 
image  of  a migrant  feeding  before  moving  on. 

This  year’s  winner  of  the  digiscoping  award 
goes  to  Barry  Yates,  who  captured  this  juvenile 
Mediterranean  Gull  Larus  melatiocephalus 
about  to  be  fed  by  its  parent.  Barry  pointed  out 
that  this  image  shows  the  chick  taking  the  food 
of  worms  and  insects  directly  from  the  crop  of 
the  adult,  very  different  from  the  regurgitating 
1 technique  of  Black-headed  Gull  L.  ridibundus. 
The  judges  felt  that  this  photograph  showed 
both  technical  skill  and  interesting  behaviour, 

| something  that  can  be  difficult  to  achieve  when 
digiscoping,  as  it  is  then  harder  to  capture 
' moving  targets  with  clarity  and  sharpness. 


Barry  will  receive  a cash  prize  from  The  Eric 
Hosking  Charitable  Trust  and  an  outdoor  jacket 
from  Sprayway. 

We  would  have  wished  for  more  entries  for 
the  digiscoping  category.  We  know  that  there 
are  many  avid  digiscopers  out  there  who 
produce  some  superb  images  and  we  would 
appeal  to  you  to  enter  this  competition. 

The  prizes  for  this  year’s  competition  will  be 
presented  at  this  year’s  British  Birdwatching 
Fair  at  Rutland  Water,  in  August.  We  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  our  sponsors, 
Zeiss  (www.zeiss.co.uk),  A&C  Black 
(www.acblack.com),  Collins  (www.collins.co.uk), 
Sprayway  (www.sprayway.com),  and  The  Eric 
Hosking  Charitable  Trust,  once  again  for 
their  support,  without  which  this  competition 
would  not  continue.  Next  year’s  competition 
will  assess  photographs  taken  during  2007, 
and  the  rules  will  be  announced  in  the  January 
2008  issue  of  BB,  and  on  our  website 
(www.britishbirds.co.uk). 


Richard  Chandler,  Tim  Appleton,  Robin  Chittenden,  David  Hosking,  Peter  Kennerley  and 
David  Tipling 

do  4 Kings  Road,  Oundle,  Peterborough  PE8  4AX 
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ELEVENTH  Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla,  Seaforth,  Lancashire  & North  Merseyside  2006. 
(Nikon  D2X,  Sigma  300-800-mm  5.6  lens;  1/250,  f8,  ISO  200).  Steve  Young 


211.  DIGISCOPING  WINNER  Juvenile  Mediterranean  Gull  Larus  melanocephalus  being  fed  by  parent. 
Rye  Harbour,  East  Sussex,  June  2006.  (Sony  P200  hand-held  against  KowaTSNI  telescope  with  30x  lens; 
1/500;  f5. 6;  ISO  100,  underexposed  by  0.3  stop).  BarryYates 


Air 


Letters 


Enigmatic  ‘grey-and-white’  Common  Chiffchaffs 


Morphological,  vocal  and  taxonomic  limits 
among  the  more  northerly  races  of  Common 
Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collybita  were  discussed 
in  Dean  & Svensson  (2005).  Among  the  various 
issues  addressed  were  the  identity  and  origins  of 
those  Chiffchaffs  perceived  as  distinctly  ‘grey 
and  white’.  Since  their  appearance  falls  outside 
the  range  popularly  associated  with  nominate 
collybita  and  abietinus,  such  individuals  have  fre- 
quently been  identified  as  ‘Siberian  Chiffchaffs’, 
yet  their  appearance  matches  neither  classic 
tristis  nor  ‘ fulvescens'  as  properly  interpreted. 

In  more  recent  literature,  there  has  been  sig- 
nificant discussion  of  the  morphology  and  sys- 
tematic position  of  ‘ fulvescens’,  from  east  of  the 
Urals,  and  the  name  has  at  times  been  associ- 
ated with  ‘greyer’  fnsfzs-like  individuals.  As  dis- 
cussed by  Dean  & Svensson  (2005),  this  is  not 
permissible  (under  the  Principle  of  Typiftcation: 
see  ICZN,  1999),  as  it  would  contravene  the 
‘type’  description,  which  includes  rusty-grey 
upperparts  with  an  olive  tint,  ‘rufous-yellow’  on 
the  supercilium  and  underparts  and,  in  some 
juveniles,  sulphur-yellow  streaks  on  the  under- 
parts (Severtzov  1873).  The  name  ‘ fulvescens  is 
properly  restricted  to  those  individuals  from  the 
region  between  the  Urals  and  the  Yenisey  which 
resemble  typical  tristis  apart  from  a tinge  of 
olive  on  the  mantle  and  traces  of  yellow  in  the 
supercilium,  eye-ring  and  the  underparts 
(Svensson  1992).  Since  Dean  8c  Svensson  (2005) 
was  published,  further  records  of  both  ‘classic’ 
tristis  and  ‘grey-and-white’  Chiffchaffs  have 
stimulated  much  debate.  It  is  timely,  therefore, 
to  recapitulate  and  clarify  a number  of  issues, 
and  to  publish  further  instructive  photographs. 

Firstly,  it  is  necessary  to  reiterate  an  impor- 
tant proviso.  Distinguishing  between  ‘ fulvescens ’ 
and  classic  tristis  can  be  extremely  difficult 
under  normal  field  conditions.  Conway  (2005) 
provided  statistics  on  morphological  variation 
among  694  wintering  Chiffchaffs  trapped  in 
southern  England  between  1999  and  2005. 
Using  conventional  diagnostics  as  a basis,  ‘All 
birds  caught  were  classified  as  one  of  three 
main  forms:  (1)  Ph.  c.  collybita;  (2)  Ph.  c.  abie- 
tinus; and  (3)  Ph.  c.  tristis.  Two  further  classes 
were  employed  for  birds  showing  features  inter- 
mediate between  the  three  main  types.’  Twenty- 
seven  individuals  were  classified  as  intermediate 


between  abietinus  and  tristis  compared  with  just 
two  classified  as  typical  tristis,  a ratio  which 
confirms  that  individuals  fully  matching  the 
diagnosis  of  classic  tristis  are  relatively  rare  in 
the  UK.  Many  birds  logged  as  ‘intermediate’ 
closely  resembled  typical  tristis  apart  from 
slight  traces  of  olive  in  the  crown  and  mantle 
and  yellow  in  the  supercilium,  features  indica- 
tive of  ‘ fulvescens ’ and  an  origin  west  of  the 
Yenisey.  The  taxonomic  status  of  ‘ fulvescens ’ was 
discussed  at  length  by  Dean  & Svensson  (2005). 
It  is  frequently  regarded  as  an  intergrade  popu- 
lation, resulting  from  widespread  interbreeding 
between  abietinus  and  tristis , but  breeding  may 
be  assortive  and  ‘ fulvescens ’ may  be  better 
regarded  as  a form  of  tristis.  Whatever  its  true 
status,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  field 
observations  of  tristis  will  rarely  exclude  the 
possibility  of  ‘ fulvescens’. 

Care  must  also  be  taken  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  colours,  both  in  the  field  and  in  photo- 
graphs. There  is  considerable  individual 
variation  among  Chiffchaffs,  while  differences 
between  the  races  can  be  rather  subtle.  Classic 
tristis  (and  ‘ fulvescens’)  has  distinctive  features 
but  these  can  be  confirmed  only  with  careful 
observation  and  under  optimal  lighting  condi- 
tions. When  Chiffchaffs  are  viewed  in  overly 
bright  light  or  against  the  sky,  subtle  but  critical 
hues  can  be  lost  to  the  observer’s  eye.  Under 
such  circumstances,  distinguishing  between 
tristis  and  less-colourful  examples  of  abietinus 
can  be  problematic.  Equally,  colour  rendition  in 
many  digital  photographs  is  inexact  and  does 
not  accurately  reproduce  the  critical  olive, 
yellow  and  buff  hues.  Indeed,  it  is  all  too  easy 
for  a given  photograph  to  suggest  the  ‘wrong’ 
subspecies.  This  is  discussed  and  illustrated  at 
some  length  in  the  tristis  photo  forum  to 
be  found  under  Publications/Articles  at 
www.club300.de.  Reliable  photographs  must  be 
selected  from  series  which  convey  a consistent 
appearance  and  which  match  the  plumage  as 
carefully  assessed  in  the  field,  and  those  repro- 
duced here  have  met  these  criteria. 

As  passage  migrants  and  winter  visitors, 
Chiffchaffs  perceived  as  anomalously  ‘grey  and 
white’  are  recorded  regularly,  if  infrequently,  in 
the  UK  and  elsewhere.  Individuals  vary,  both  in 
the  degree  of  diminution  in  olive  and  yellow  in 
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2 1 2.  Common  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collybita  with  characters  of  typical  tristis,  Dorset,  February  2007. 


their  plumage  and  in  their  vocalisations.  Dean 
& Svensson  (2005)  identified  several  factors 
which  need  to  be  considered,  including  indi- 
vidual (and  perhaps  age-related)  variation 
among  all  the  races,  which  should  not  be 
underestimated;  greyer  examples  of  abietinus 
from  the  east  of  its  range;  and  intergrades 
between  abietinus  and  tristis.  It  is  also  conceiv- 
able that,  in  some  part  of  their  range,  Common 
Chiffchaffs  might  display  a consistent  combina- 
tion of  ‘grey-and-white’  plumage  and  fnshs-like 
vocalisations.  If  this  were  to  be  confirmed,  then 
such  individuals  might  warrant  consideration 
as  a separate  subspecies. 

The  morphology  of  Chiffchaffs  perceived  as 
grey  and  white’  is  consistently  closer  to  that  of 
eastern  abietinus  than  that  of  classic  tristis  (or 
‘typical’  tristis  in  its  taxonomic  sense  of 
matching  the  ‘type’)  and  some  individuals  are 
almost  certainly  attributable  to  abietinus  (see 


plate  240  in  Dean  & Svensson  (2005)  and  also 
paler  examples  of  abietinus  among  the  portfolio 
of  photographs  at  http://birdphoto.fi/lajikuvat/ 
phycol/).  The  most  enigmatic  individuals, 
however,  lack  yellow  entirely  away  from  the 
underwing.  In  this  respect  they  recall  classic 
tristis  but  are  otherwise  closer  to  abietinus. 

Plate  212  portrays  a Chiffchaff  pho- 
tographed at  Stanpit  Marsh,  Dorset,  during 
February  2007,  and  shows  well  the  characters 
associated  with  classic  individuals  of  the  form 
tristis.  There  is  no  visible  yellow  in  the  plumage 
(i.e.  away  from  the  underwing).  The  bird  has  a 
characteristic  grey-brown  hue  to  the  upper- 
parts,  with  a slightly  warmer  glaze,  and  a 
vinous-buff  suffusion  to  the  supercilium  and  to 
the  sides  of  the  throat,  breast  and  flanks.  There 
are  slightly  contrasting  fringes  to  the  remiges, 
including  an  element  of  dull  olive.  The  bill  is 
relatively  short  and  slight,  and  is  all  dark.  The 
legs  and  feet  are  black. 

Morphologically,  the  bird  in  plate 
213  is  quite  different.  It  was  pho- 
tographed at  Coleshill,  Warwickshire, 
in  March  2005,  and  was  included  in 
Dean  & Svensson  (2005)  as  a good 
example  of  an  enigmatic  ‘grey-and- 
white’  Chiffchaff.  In  comparison  with 
the  Stanpit  bird,  it  has  paler  and  greyer 
upperparts  and  the  fringes  to  the 
remiges  are  quite  contrastingly  yel- 
lowish-olive. The  rear  supercilium  and 
the  underparts  are  strikingly  whitish. 
The  plumage  is  quite  devoid  of  the 
grey-brown  and  rich  buff  hues  which 
characterise  classic  tristis. 


213.  Common  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collybita  with  ‘grey-and- 
white’  plumage, Warwickshire,  March  2005. 
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Comparably  striking  ‘grey-and-white’  indi- 
viduals have  been  recorded  elsewhere  and  many 
have  displayed  a pale  base  to  the  bill,  legs  which 
are  less  than  black,  and  quite  conspicuously 
yellow  feet.  Such  an  individual  was  observed 
and  sound-recorded  at  De  Bilt,  The 
Netherlands,  during  February  2007 
(http://www.dutchbirding.nl/). 

Yet,  the  De  Bilt  Chiffchaff  called  consistently 
like  tristis  and  the  evidence  suggests  that  a high 
proportion  of  the  most  extreme  ‘grey-and-white’ 
individuals  call  like  tristis.  The  characteristic  call  of 
tristis  is  slightly  mournful  and  very  nearly  mono- 
syllabic, usually  rendered  as  ‘iihp’  or  ‘peet’.  In  con- 
trast, the  typical  call  of 
collybita  and  abietinus  is  more 
mellow,  evidently  disyllabic 
and  slightly  upslurred,  with 
the  emphasis  on  the  second 
syllable:  thus  ‘htiitt’  (Svensson 
etal.  1999).  This  combination 
of  morphological  and  vocal 
characters  has  led  to  sugges- 
tions that  such  individuals  are 
intergrades  between  tristis 
and  abietinus.  An  example  of 
a more  evidently  ‘interme- 
diate’ individual,  trapped  in 
Cornwall  by  Greg  Conway 
during  December  2006,  is 
portrayed  in  plate  214.  An  alternative  view,  espe- 
cially among  those  who  regard  vocalisations  as  a 
steadfast  guide,  is  that  any  such  bird  which  calls 
like  tristis  should  be  ascribed  to  tristis , and  that 
even  radical  morphological  anomalies  are  no 
more  than  individual  variation. 

In  addition  to  discussing  'fulvescens'  from 
' east  of  the  Urals,  Ticehurst  (1938)  referred  to 
supposed  intergrades  from  west  of  the  Urals.  He 
noted  that  such  specimens  ‘are  greyer  above 
than  is  usual  in  abietinus ’ but  concluded  that 
they  were  ‘exact  intergrades’  [sic]  between  abiet- 
inus and  tristis.  The  name  ‘ riphaeus ’ had  been 
proposed  for  them  by  Snigirewski  (/.  Orn.  79: 

| 60)  but  Ticehurst,  who  regarded  them  as 
unstable  intergrades,  saw  ‘no  advantage  in 
giving  them  a name’.  Unlike  ‘ fulvescens ’, 

, ‘ riphaeus ’ appears  to  have  received  little  atten- 
tion subsequently.  Consideration  of  these  sup- 
posed intergrades  was  based  entirely  upon  their 
morphology,  evident  from  specimens,  and  there 
was  no  information  upon  their  vocal  affinities. 

Alan  R.  Dean 

2 Charingworth  Road,  Solihull,  West  Midlands  B92  8HT 


) 

Once  again,  questions  must  remain  about  the 
true  taxonomic  position  of  these  individuals. 

By  their  various  advocates,  greater  or  lesser 
store  is  placed  upon  morphological  or  vocal 
characteristics,  respectively,  when  discussing 
enigmatic  ‘grey-and-white’  Chiffchaffs  encoun- 
tered in  western  Europe.  Yet,  both  factors  are  of 
fundamental  taxonomic  significance.  As 
emphasised  by  Dean  & Svensson  (2005),  much 
more  extensive  research  is  required  on  the  mor- 
phology and  vocalisations  of  Chiffchaffs  of 
known  provenance,  from  European  Russia  to 
beyond  the  Yenisey.  Additionally,  the  extent  to 
which  tristis  and  abietinus  intergrade  and  the 


degree  to  which  breeding  is  assortive  have  yet  to 
be  established.  Until  this  research  is  completed, 
the  sensible  approach  is  to  recognise  that,  as  yet, 
we  know  neither  the  provenance  nor  the  true 
taxonomic  position  of  these  enigmatic  ‘grey- 
and-white’  individuals. 
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2 1 4.  Common  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collybita  showing  plumage  features 
apparently  intermediate  between  abietinus  and  tristis,  Cornwall,  December 
2006. This  individual  is  ‘grey  and  white’  but  has  quite  extensive  olive  in 
the  upperparts  and  a tinge  of  yellow  in  the  upper  part  of  the  eye-ring 
and  the  forepart  of  the  supercilium. 
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Breeding  population  estimates  for  Northern  Lapwing 


I was  interested  to  read  the  letter  by  Gillings 
and  Newson  (Brit.  Birds  100:  179-181)  about 
the  British  population  estimate  of  Northern 
Wheatear  Oenanthe  oenanthe  derived  from  the 
Breeding  Bird  Survey  (BBS).  I would  like  to 
draw  attention  to  an  apparent  anomaly  in 
another  species  in  the  bird  population  estimates 
derived  from  BBS  in  Newson  et  al.  (2005). 

Newson  et  al.  (2005)  gave  the  UK  population 
of  Northern  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus  in  1998, 
derived  from  BBS,  as  436,310  birds,  and  noted 
that  this  is  similar  to  the  estimate  given  in  the 
last  Breeding  Atlas  (367,000-477,000  birds  for 
Britain;  Gibbons  et  al.  1993)  and  higher  than 
the  estimates  produced  by  national  surveys 
carried  out  in  1998  (265,450  birds  for  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales;  Wilson  & Browne  1999, 
Wilson  et  al.  2001).  But  the  BBS  estimate  is  not 
just  higher  than  that  of  the  national  surveys,  it 
is  64%  higher;  and  that  discrepancy  can  hardly 
be  accounted  for  by  saying,  as  Newson  et  al.  do, 
that  the  national  surveys  (based  on  a single 
visit)  may  have  missed  a small  proportion  of 
pairs.  The  surveys  would  have  had  to  have 
missed  some  40%  of  the  population,  which 
seems  scarcely  credible. 

Surely  there  is  something  wrong  here?  The 
last  Breeding  Atlas  estimate  was,  in  fact,  derived 
from  national  surveys  and  estimates  made  in 
the  early  to  mid  1980s,  up  to  1987.  Accepting 
both  this  and  the  1998  BBS  estimate  means  that 
the  Lapwing  population  in  the  UK  has  been 
more  or  less  stable  since  the  mid  1980s,  yet  all 
the  literature  I have  looked  at  in  the  course  of 
research  for  a Lapwing  monograph,  together 
with  my  own  records  in  Wales  and  Sussex,  con- 
firms the  pattern  shown  by  the  two  BTO 
Lapwing  surveys,  of  a sharp  decline  between  the 
mid  1980s  and  late  1990s. 

I offer  three  thoughts  on  this.  First  is  the 
obvious  idea  that  the  1980s’  estimates  were 
wildly  inaccurate.  If  the  scale  of  the  decline 
(-49%)  indicated  by  the  two  BTO  Lapwing 
surveys  is  accepted  (and  I see  no  reason  to  reject 
it),  then  Newson  et  al.’ s figure  is  effectively 
telling  me  that  the  1980s’  population  may  have 
been  up  to  51%  higher  than  estimated  (855,510 
birds,  or  c.  428,000  pairs).  That  seems  unlikely 
to  me,  although  this  very  crude  calculation  is  an 
overestimate  because  the  species’  decline  in 
Scotland  has  been  smaller  than  in  England  and 
Wales.  Nevertheless,  BBS  was  showing  declines 


of  34%  in  Scotland  by  the  late  1990s  (O’Brien  et 
al.  2002). 

Second,  BBS  requires  two  counts,  one  in 
April/May  and  one  in  May/June.  With  Lapwings 
this  may  result  in  duplication.  It  has  been  very 
obvious  in  recent  years  in  Wales  that  Lapwings 
nesting  in  farmland  which  lose  a nest  in  one  site 
will  shift  to  a new  site,  often  at  some  distance,  to 
try  again,  rather  than  persist  in  their  original 
site,  often  because  that  was  flooded  with  sheep 
(e.g.  Shrubb  et  al.  1997,  O’Brien  et  al.  1998, 
pers.  obs.).  How  often  would  such  duplication 
have  to  arise  within  the  sample  of  BBS  squares 
occupied  by  Lapwings  to  distort  the  resulting 
estimate? 

Third,  recent  research,  including  my  own, 
has  shown  that  the  Lapwing  is  a strongly 
polygynous  species,  with  up  to  40%  of  males 
having  two  or  more  mates  (e.g.  Byrkjedal  et  al. 
1997,  Parish  et  al.  1997).  BBS  counts  birds,  not 
the  traditional  pairs  or  territories.  So  this  habit 
in  Lapwings  could  result  in  higher  estimates 
than  traditional  surveys  and,  for  Lapwing,  BBS 
and  traditional  surveys  may  not  be  strictly  com- 
parable. One  problem  with  this  explanation  is 
that  polygyny  in  Lapwings  does  not  seem  to 
arise  from  there  being  more  females  than  males 
in  the  population.  Rather,  females  prefer  sec- 
ondary status  with  a powerful  male  rather  than 
primary  status  with  a poorer  one.  All  studies 
which  have  examined  polygyny  have  found  that 
groups  where  it  occurs  included  unmated  terri- 
torial males  which  the  secondary  female  could 
have  selected.  Whether  one  factor  cancels  out 
the  other,  I do  not  know.  For  what  it  is  worth, 
on  my  Welsh  site  there  were  eight  males  (two 
unmated)  and  11  females  in  2006  but  numbers 
were  more  even  the  previous  year  ( 1 1 males, 
four  unmated,  and  ten  females)  despite  a 
similar  level  of  polygyny.  The  situation  is  com- 
plicated further  by  annual  variations  in  the  level 
of  polygyny  (Byrkjedal  et  al.  1997;  Parish  et  al. 
1997). 

I suggest  that  these  points  need  examination 
and  explanation  and  also  that  comparisons  with 
estimates  drawn  from  surveys  by  other  methods 
should  be  very  cautious  with  this  species. 
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Mike  Shrubb,  39  Copperhill  Street,  Aberdyfi,  Gwynedd  LL35  0HL 


Rather  than  comparing  a population  estimate 
of  Lapwings  derived  from  national  surveys, 
which  covers  only  part  of  the  UK  (England, 
Scotland  and  Wales;  265,450  birds),  with  the 
BBS  population  estimate  of  436,310  birds  (95% 
confidence  intervals  325,390-574,290)  for  the 
whole  of  the  UK,  it  is  more  valid  to  compare  the 
latter  with  the  existing  UK  estimate  for 
Lapwing,  based  on  national  survey  data,  of 
312,000  birds  (274,000-348,000;  BirdLife  Inter- 
national 2004).  The  BBS-based  estimate  is  still 
higher  than  the  UK  estimate  based  on  national 
survey  data,  although  the  95%  confidence  inter- 
vals are  such  that  the  two  estimates  are  not  sig- 
nificantly different. 

Furthermore,  the  estimates  based  on  national 
survey  data  are  for  the  number  of  breeding  birds, 
whereas  BBS-based  estimates  are  based  on  total 
numbers  of  birds  during  the  breeding  season. 
The  majority  of  Lapwings  delay  breeding  until 
their  second  year  ( BWP ),  which  means  that 
there  will  be  a large  proportion  of  non-breeding 


birds  in  the  population.  For  this  reason,  it  would 
be  expected  that  a BBS-based  population  esti- 
mate of  the  total  number  of  birds  during  the 
breeding  season  would  be  larger  than  one  based 
on  breeding  individuals  alone. 

In  relation  to  the  suggestions  put  forward  in 
Mike  Shrubb’s  letter  to  try  and  explain  the  dis- 
crepancy, the  BBS  analyses  use  counts  at  the 
entire  BBS-square  level,  so  that  if  an  individual 
moves  between  survey  visits  it  would  not  result 
in  the  duplication  of  counts  in  the  analyses,  as 
suggested.  The  fact  that  Lapwing  is  strongly 
polygynous  could  lead  to  a difference  between 
the  number  of  breeding  individuals  and  adults 
in  the  breeding  areas,  although  the  differences 
between  breeding  individuals  and  total  individ- 
uals as  discussed  above  is  likely  to  be  far  greater. 
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Bird  illustration  in  the  twentieth  century 


Alan  Harris’s  generally  excellent  review  of  twen- 
tieth-century bird  illustration  (Brit.  Birds  100: 
266-279)  makes  the  claim  that  ‘the  first  widely 
available  and  accessible  bird  book  [was]  The 
Observer’s  Book  of  Birds,  in  1937.’  This  is  a 
widely  held  but  probably  quite  erroneous  view. 
W.  J.  Gordon’s  hugely  popular  Our  Country’s 
Birds  and  How  to  Know  Them  was  first  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
ran  through  numerous  editions,  remaining  in 
print  almost  continuously  until  the  Second 
World  War.  Its  illustrations,  by  G.  Willis  and 


R.  E.  Holding,  make  it  a forerunner  of  the 
modern  field  guide  (unlike  the  Observer’s 
book),  as  they  were  printed  using  chromolitho- 
graphy and  so  were  generally  more  accurately 
coloured  than  illustrations  produced  using  the 
early  four-colour  printing.  It  was  last  reprinted 
in  1988.  Because  of  the  sheer  number  of  edi- 
tions it  went  through  and  the  length  of  time  it 
was  in  print,  this  book  must  have  had  a major 
influence  on  ornithology  throughout  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century. 


John  A.  Burton,  Vicarage  Cottage,  Chediston,  Halesworth  IP  19  OAT 
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Aggression  by  adult  Red-throated 

Red-throated  Diver  Gavia  stellata  is  a relatively 
common  breeding  bird  on  Unst,  Shetland.  In 
2006,  a pair  bred  on  one  particular  isolated 
lochan  for  only  the  second  time  in  20  years.  On 
the  afternoon  of  5th  August  I visited  the  site, 
next  to  a rough  track,  to  see  if  the  single  chick 
present  in  late  June  had  survived.  Since  there 
were  apparently  just  two  adults  present,  I ini- 
tially assumed  that  the  breeding  attempt  had 
failed.  After  a while  the  adults  began  to  look 
agitated,  stretching  their  necks  and  looking 
around,  before  the  smaller  bird  (presumably  the 
female;  Okill  et  al.  1989)  scooted  across  the 
pool  to  chase  something.  I was  astonished  to  see 
that  it  was  a young  Red-throated  Diver,  which 
frantically  left  the  water,  scurried  up  a small 
mound  and  then  sat  almost  hidden  in  long 
grass.  The  adults  began  cruising  up  and  down, 
craning  their  necks  and  calling  quietly,  although 
once  they  almost  began  full  display.  On  five 
occasions  they  emerged  from  the  water  - four 
times  the  female  left  first  and  travelled  several 
metres  from  the  shore  before  returning  to  the 
water.  After  15  minutes  the  adults  began  to  calm 
down.  I left  the  site  and  returned  an  hour  later, 
when  the  two  adults  were  still  on  the  water  and 
the  juvenile  was  still  on  the  mound.  I decided  to 
check  whether  the  juvenile  was  injured  so  I left 
the  car,  at  which  point  the  adults  took  off. 
When  I approached  the  juvenile,  however,  it 
flopped  into  the  water  and  duly  began  to  preen 
and  bathe. 

I returned  at  midday  on  6th  August,  when 
the  two  adults  were  again  on  the  pool,  but  as  1 
drove  down  the  track  the  chick  was  flushed 
from  the  moor,  some  20  m from  the  pool.  It 
flapped  awkwardly  towards  the  water  and,  even 
as  it  approached,  the  female  was  lining  up  an 
attack.  As  soon  as  the  chick  reached  the  shore, 
the  female  charged.  The  chick  took  a detour 
and  tried  to  get  back  to  the  pool.  This  time  the 
female  chased  the  chick  for  at  least  5 m across 
some  flat  ground  before  returning  to  the  pool.  I 
decided  to  intervene  again,  but  this  time  when 
the  adults  flew  off  they  circled  round  and  the 
female  landed  back  on  the  pool  within  minutes, 
although  the  male  was  more  cautious  and 


Divers  towards  unfledged  chick 

circled  for  longer  before  landing.  By  now,  the 
chick  had  returned  to  the  lochan  and  eventually 
it  moved  closer  to  the  adults,  leading  the  female 
to  charge  across  the  pool,  forcing  the  chick  into 
a small  bay.  I worked  my  way  round  the  pool, 
flushing  the  adults  again,  and  found  the  juvenile 
cowering  in  a peat  overhang  about  a metre  from 
the  shore.  It  seemed  unharmed,  and  in  fact  I 
never  saw  the  female  touch  the  chick.  When  I 
returned  an  hour  later,  the  chick  was  alone  on 
the  pool,  but  hugging  the  shoreline.  On  the 
afternoon  of  7th  August,  there  were  two  adults 
dozing  on  the  pool,  with  the  chick  ashore, 
about  2 m from  the  edge.  After  a while,  the 
adults  began  calling  and  displaying  and  the 
chick  responded  by  calling  back.  The  adults 
immediately  changed  their  behaviour.  Instead 
of  hugging  the  shore  furthest  from  where  I was 
using  my  car  as  a hide,  they  sailed  straight  past 
and  towards  the  sound,  craning  their  necks  to 
look  for  its  source,  while  the  chick  crouched  as 
low  as  it  could. 

Although  Red-throated  Diver  chicks  may 
move  sites  after  hatching,  this  chick  must  have 
hatched  at  this  site,  given  its  isolation.  It  seems 
highly  unlikely  that  the  adults  were  the  chick’s 
parents,  however;  they  were  probably  a non- 
breeding or  failed  pair  prospecting  for  potential 
breeding  sites,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  dis- 
playing supports  this.  Presumably,  they  were 
visiting  the  site  while  the  breeding  adults  were 
away  on  a foraging  trip  (most  likely  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  or  the  afternoon);  indeed,  an 
evening  visit  on  9th  August  revealed  a single 
adult,  presumably  one  of  the  chick’s  parents, 
being  followed  closely  by  the  chick,  which  was 
begging  constantly  for  food.  No  birds  were  seen 
on  the  next  visit  on  13th  August,  but  on  18th 
August  two  adults  flew  off  on  arrival  and  a dead 
juvenile  was  found  about  4 m from  the  shore.  It 
had  no  external  injuries,  but  it  was  extremely 
thin  and  had  probably  died  of  starvation 
(although  the  fact  that  it  had  died  ashore  was 
unusual). 

It  is  known  that  Red-throated  Divers  can  be 
strongly  territorial  and,  on  large  sites,  which 
may  be  visited  by  many  non -breeders,  disputes 
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may  be  frequent.  Several  aspects  of  this  sighting 
seem  to  be  unusual.  Two  non-breeders  were 
regularly  visiting  a small  site  from  which  they 
were  (presumably)  repeatedly  evicted.  The  level 
of  aggression  shown  by  the  non-breeders 
towards  a juvenile  seems  excessive  and  the  fact 
that  the  smaller  bird  (presumably  the  female) 
was  more  aggressive  and  willing  to  pursue  over 

M.  G.  Pennington 

9 Daisy  Park , Baltasound,  Unst,  Shetland  ZE2  9EA 
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land  is  also  unusual.  The  juvenile’s  response  in 
leaving  the  water,  where  it  would  normally  be  at 
greater  risk  and  where  it  eventually  died,  is  also 
exceptional. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT  Dave  Okill  has  commented:  'The  2006  season  was  below  average  for  breeding 
success  of  Red-throated  Divers  in  Shetland,  resulting  in  some  areas  fledging  small  numbers  of  chicks 
and  most  pairs  rearing  only  a single  chick  rather  than  broods  of  two.  Some  chicks  died  close  to  the  age 
of  fledging,  which  is  particularly  unusual  as  once  a diver  chick  is  half  grown  it  normally  has  a high 
chance  of  fledging.  Those  dead  chicks  examined  were  emaciated,  providing  further  evidence  that  the 
season’s  problems  were  caused  by  food  shortage;  the  fish  brought  back  to  chicks  were  almost  exclu- 
sively gadoids  rather  than  the  preferred  sandeels  Ammodytes.  Watches  on  breeding  sites  in  2006 
showed  that  adults  were  often  away  from  their  chicks  for  long  periods,  especially  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  absences  of  over  six  hours  were  recorded. 

‘Adult  birds  will  often  visit  the  territories  of  resident  pairs,  especially  late  in  the  season.  These  visi- 
tors, or  interlopers,  will  often  display  vigorously  to  the  resident  pair  and  I have  seen  them  being 
aggressive  towards  the  resident  chicks  but  never  in  such  an  extreme  way  as  described  here.  The  visiting 
adults  are  likely  to  be  birds  prospecting  sites  for  future  years  or  failed  breeders.  The  higher  number  of 
failed  breeders  in  2006  resulted  in  flocks  of  birds  circling  the  moors,  calling  excitedly  and  displaying 
over  breeding  areas.’ 


Autumn  skua  records  in  Somerset  indicating  overland  passage 


For  some  time  it  has  been  suspected  that  a small 
proportion  of  migrant  skuas  in  autumn  use 
overland  routes  in  Britain,  but  there  is  little 
published  evidence  (though  see  Mclnerny  & 
Griffin  2007,  below).  This  note  gives  details  of 
observations  off  the  Somerset  coast  in  recent 
autumns  (particularly  2002)  and  examines  both 
historical  Somerset  records  and  contemporary 
records  from  elsewhere  (especially  Cam- 
bridgeshire). These  provide  strong  evidence  for 
use  of  an  overland  route  from  the  Wash  to  the 
Bristol  Channel,  the  shortest  sea-to-sea  crossing 
of  the  widest  part  of  southern  Britain. 

Recent  observations 

Published  records  of  skuas  in  the  Bristol 
Channel  have  increased  markedly  in  the  last  25 
years;  this  can  be  largely  (though  perhaps  not 
wholly)  explained  by  increased  observer  cov- 
erage. Annual  average  numbers  of  records  of 
the  two  commoner  species  off  Somerset  during 
1990-99  were  25  Arctic  Skuas  Stercorarius  para- 
siticus and  20  Great  Skuas  S.  skua  (Ballance 
2006).  Until  the  present  decade,  almost  all 
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records  off  the  Somerset  coast  have  been  during 
strong  westerly  winds,  though  even  in  such 
weather  (whether  spring  or  autumn)  it  is  rare 
for  more  than  a handful  of  skuas  to  be 
recorded.  On  any  given  day  during  these  condi- 
tions, birds  are  usually  recorded  heading  in  one 
direction,  but  when  all  records  are  considered, 
birds  fly  up-channel  or  back  out  to  sea  with 
approximately  equal  frequency. 

However,  there  has  been  a trickle  of  records 
which  do  not  tie  in  with  westerly  blows.  Two 
recent  inland  records  on  the  Somerset  Levels  (a 
juvenile  Long-tailed  Skua  S.  longicaudus  west 
over  Ham  Wall  RSPB  reserve,  near  Glastonbury, 
on  3rd  September  1999,  and  three  Pomarine 
Skuas  S.  pomarinus  west  over  nearby  Shapwick 
Heath  on  10th  September  2001)  ignited  a dis- 
cussion among  local  birders  about  the  possi- 
bility of  overland  passage.  Although  we  were 
only  vaguely  aware  of  it  at  the  time,  others  (e.g. 
Easy  1990,  1993)  had  previously  suggested  that 
strong  winds  with  a northerly  component  in 
the  southern  North  Sea  push  skuas  inland  from 
the  Wash,  and  that  some  of  these  then  head 
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overland,  the  Severn  estuary  being  considered 
the  most  likely  destination. 

In  autumn  2002,  a small  group  of  experi- 
enced Somerset  seawatchers,  especially  County 
Recorder  Brian  Gibbs  (BDG)  and  myself  ( J LT ) , 
but  also  Roger  Musgrove,  Clive  Sawyer  and  Alas- 
tair  Stevenson,  made  efforts  to  test  the  theory. 
We  were  particularly  fortunate  that  apparently 
suitable  conditions  occurred  several  times  in 
autumn  2002  when  observers  were  available 
( 26th— 27th  August,  15th  and  22nd-23rd  Sep- 
tember, and  6th  October),  and  that  on  those 
days  viewing  conditions  were  good,  allowing 
nearly  all  skuas  seen  to  be  identified  to  species. 

The  numbers  of  skuas  seen  were  very  small 
compared  with  those  that  must  have  been 
passing  British  coasts  at  the  time,  but  significant 
in  local  terms.  A total  of  74  skuas  (49  Arctics,  18 
Greats,  six  Pomarines,  and  a distant  probable 
Long-tailed)  were  recorded  off  the  west  Som- 
erset coast  on  predicted  overland  passage  days 
in  autumn  2002,  largely  from  two  watchpoints, 
at  Minehead  and  Hurlstone  Point,  1 1 km  to  the 
west.  On  none  of  these  days,  nor  during  the 
periods  immediately  preceding  them,  were  local 
weather  conditions  conducive  to  any  significant 
up-channel  movements  of  seabirds,  and  all 
skuas  seen  on  these  dates  were  heading  west, 
out  to  sea,  mostly  determinedly  so.  The  fol- 
lowing data  (summarised  and  with  some  date 
corrections)  is  extracted  from  Somerset  Birds 
2002  (Somerset  Ornithological  Society). 

Pomarine  Skua  All  six  autumn  records  flew 
strongly  west  past  either  Minehead  or  Hurl- 
stone  Point  (26th  and  27th  August,  15th, 
22nd  (two),  and  23rd  September). 

Arctic  Skua  Of  66  recorded  in  autumn,  48 
were  off  Minehead  or  Hurlstone  Point 
heading  west  on  six  predicted  overland 
passage  days,  as  was  one  at  Kilve  (c.  I 6 km 
east  of  Minehead)  on  23rd  September.  A 
late  inland  individual,  heading  west  over 
Ham  Wall  on  1 0th  November;  was  also  pre- 
sumably an  overland  bird. 

Great  Skua  Of  30  autumn  records,  1 8 flew 
west  on  just  four  predicted  overland 
passage  dates  (26th  and  27th  August,  22nd 
September;  6th  October). 

Of  particular  interest  are  passage  move- 
ments on  22nd  September,  when  28  skuas  (19 
Arctics,  seven  Greats,  one  Pomarine  and  a 
distant  probable  Long-tailed)  were  seen  passing 
Minehead  in  the  afternoon  between  15.20  and 


17.00  hrs  (compared  with  120+  skuas  of  four 
species  reported  during  that  morning’s  sea- 
watch  off  Sheringham,  Norfolk).  Though  the 
winds  across  Norfolk  were  quite  strong 
northerlies  (force  6 and  above),  at  Minehead 
they  were  light  northerlies  (no  more  than  force 
2),  and  conditions  were  otherwise  clear  and 
sunny.  On  23rd  September  2002,  BDG  recorded 
three  Arctics  and  a Pomarine  off  Minehead  in 
the  afternoon,  but  simultaneous  watches  by 
several  observers  off  points  further  up-channel 
(e.g.  Brean  Down  by  fLT  and  Clevedon  by  Paul 
Chapman  et  al.)  drew  a blank,  as  they  have 
done  almost  completely  since.  There  are  several 
possibilities  why  this  is  so,  but  the  evidence  does 
not  allow  any  firm  conclusions  so  far. 

In  August  and  September  off  Minehead,  the 
prime  ‘window’  for  skuas  seems  to  be 
14.30-17.00  hrs;  the  birds  seen  then  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  those  which  start  heading  overland 
in  the  first  couple  of  hours  after  dawn  on  the 
east  coast,  indicating  a flight  time  of  about  8-9 
hours.  There  is  almost  always  a surge  of  birds  in 
the  first  hour  of  this  window,  often  half  or  more 
of  the  skuas  that  pass  on  a particular  day.  For 
example,  on  13th  August  2006,  eight  skuas 
(seven  Arctics  and  a Long-tailed)  flew  past 
between  14.40  and  15.00  hrs,  but  only  three 
more  (two  Long-tailed  and  an  Arctic)  between 

15.00  and  16.30  hrs.  Each  day  is  different,  but 
this  feature  seems  to  be  remarkably  consistent, 
both  in  2002  and  since,  and  cannot  be 
explained  by  local  weather  conditions. 

Mindful  of  the  danger  that  this  ‘window’ 
might  be  an  artefact  of  observer  effort,  the  orig- 
inal observers  varied  the  times  of  watches  in 
2002  to  try  to  ensure  that  it  is  not  (and  an 
increasing  number  of  observers  have  done  so 
even  more  since).  So  far,  it  seems  that  variable 
but  usually  small  numbers  of  skuas  pass  in  the 
morning  during  sustained  periods  of  suitable 
conditions,  having  perhaps  started  the  overland 
crossing  the  previous  evening.  However, 
watches  at  Minehead  commencing  between 

13.00  and  14.00  hrs  on  predicted  overland  I 
passage  days  have  failed  to  produce  any  skuas  i 
before  the  favoured  window,  and  evening 
watches  beyond  17.00  hrs  have  rarely  produced  , 
more  than  a few  stragglers. 

On  a few  occasions,  apparently  suitable  con- 
ditions have  produced  no  skuas  at  all,  even  in 
the  favoured  window.  Whether  this  means  that 
none  made  the  journey  that  day,  or  they  passed 
too  far  out  to  be  seen  from  the  Somerset  coast, 
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is  not  known.  Two  watches  when  winds  have 
been  easterly  or  southeasterly  off  the  Norfolk 
coast  have  produced  no  skuas  off  Somerset  - 
this  is  in  line  with  our  predictions,  but  further 
watches  are  required  before  we  can  be  sure  that 
this  is  a true  reflection. 

Wider  context 

Overland  migration  by  skuas  is  not  a new  idea, 
particularly  in  spring.  Small  numbers  of  skuas 
(mostly  Arctics)  have  been  recorded  in  several 
recent  springs  heading  up  the  Severn  estuary, 
towering  and  heading  off  inland  over  Severn 
Beach  (Paul  Bowerman  pers.  comm.),  and  there 
is  the  regularly  recorded  passage  of  Pomarines 
and  Arctics  up  the  Solway  Firth  in  April/May. 
Olsen  & Larsson  (1997)  noted  overland  spring 
passage  by  Pomarines  across  vast  distances  via 
Eilat,  Israel,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
breeding  grounds  in  Siberia. 

Similarly,  it  is  not  news  that  skuas  are  occa- 
sionally blown  inland  via  the  Wash  in  autumn,  a 
notable  example  being  the  influx  of  Pomarine 
Skuas  in  November  1985  (Fox  & Aspinall  1987). 
That  paper  details  records  from  all  around  the 
coast  and  inland,  but  it  appears  that  one  signifi- 
cant record  was  not  known  to  the  authors  at  the 
time:  a flock  of  33  Pomarines  noted  in  Minehead 
Bay  on  10th  November  1985  (the  same  day  as 
large  movements  on  the  east  coast  and  records  in 
Cambridgeshire  and  Wiltshire).  The  synoptic 
chart  for  that  day  reproduced  in  Fox  & Aspinall’s 
paper  shows  too  much  north  in  the  wind  (in  my 
experience)  for  numbers  of  skuas  to  be  blown  up 
the  Bristol  Channel,  so  it  seems  likely  that  this 
flock  was  the  result  of  overland  passage,  but  was 
not  realised  as  such  at  the  time.  There  are  also 
Somerset  records  of  Pomarines  from  October 
1879  in  the  Parrett  estuary,  Minehead  Bay,  and 
inland  at  North  Curry  (Ballance  2006)  which 
possibly  tie  in  with  reports  cited  by  Fox  & 
Aspinall  of  unprecedented  numbers  along  the 
east  coast  in  northeasterly  gales  at  that  time. 

Mark  Hawkes  (MH)  and  Dick  Newell  have 
been  most  helpful  in  providing  me  with  details 
of  records  from  Cambridgeshire  and  the  Wash. 
Easy  (1990,  1993)  reported  large  numbers  of 
skuas  heading  inland  up  the  Ouse  and  Nene 
rivers  in  the  autumns  of  those  years  (500+  in 
1990  and  700+  in  1993)  and  suggested  that  the 
true  number  heading  overland  from  the  Wash 
may  have  exceeded  1,400  in  1993.  MH  (in  lift.), 
Julian  Thomas 

Rock  House,  Bay  Hill,  Ilminster,  Somerset  TA19  9EL 


writing  about  skua  records  at  Grafham  Water, 
Cambridgeshire,  commented  that  ‘Most  of  the 
Grafham  autumn  skuas  are  seen  arriving  from 
the  direction  of  the  Ouse  valley,  and  departing 
in  a west  or  southwest  direction...,  often  associ- 
ated with  strong  winds  of  a northerly  direction, 
and  often  heavy  showers.’ 

Some  of  the  accepted  records  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire provided  by  MH  can  be  compared 
with  our  observations  in  Somerset.  On  22nd 
September  2002,  a remarkable  flock  of  20-25 
Great  Skuas  was  seen  heading  southwest  over 
Werrington  (Peterborough)  around  midday, 
three  flew  south  over  Wisbech  in  the  late  after- 
noon, and  records  from  Grafham  Water 
included  an  Arctic  and  a probable  Long-tailed 
Skua,  both  heading  west  and  also  in  the  late 
afternoon.  Another  Arctic  flew  off  west  from 
Grafham  at  dawn  on  23rd  September.  In  addi- 
tion, there  was  an  unconfirmed  report  on  22nd 
September  2002  of  18  Pomarines  heading  off 
high  inland  from  Holbeach  (Lincolnshire)  in 
the  evening.  The  timings  of  these  sightings  do 
not  correlate  precisely  with  the  observed  Som- 
erset ‘window’  but,  together  with  our  records, 
prove  that  an  overland  passage  event  was  occur- 
ring on  those  two  days. 

Records  of  skuas  consistent  with  overland- 
passage  events  were  reported  occasionally  in  the 
past,  but  our  observations  indicate  that  over- 
land passage  of  skuas  in  autumn  is  a regular, 
annual  and  (relatively)  predictable  event. 
Clearly,  we  still  have  a lot  to  learn,  and  need 
more  data  on  timings  of  movements,  age  pro- 
files of  the  birds  involved,  etc.  I hope  that  this 
note  will  stimulate  debate;  it  has  become  clear 
during  my  research  that  there  may  well  be  rele- 
vant information  published  locally  (in  county 
reports,  etc.)  that  is  not  more  widely  known. 
Drawing  this  information  together  may  present 
a more  coherent  picture  of  this  phenomenon 
and  may  identify  other  routes  used. 
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Regular  inland  passage  of  skuas  observed  in  Lothian 


Skuas  Stercorarius  have  been  observed  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  since  the  late  eighteenth 
century,  and  a regular  passage  has  been  noted 
since  the  1970s  (Pennant  1771;  Rintoul  8c 
Baxter  1935;  Andrews  1986).  During  the  period 
1986-2005,  we  monitored  the  autumn  migra- 
tion of  skuas  at  Hound  Point,  Lothian  (Griffin 
& Mclnerny  2001;  Mclnerny  8c  Griffin  2007). 
This  site,  10  km  west  of  Edinburgh  and  3 km 
east  of  South  Queensferry,  offers  an  unre- 
stricted view  east  out  of  the  Forth.  Migrating 
seabirds  concentrate  here  owing  to  the  constric- 
tion of  the  Firth  to  3 km  and  the  artificial 
blocking  of  the  Forth  by  the  Forth  Railway 
Bridge  2 km  to  the  west.  Fulmars  Fulmaris 
glacialis,  Northern  Gannets  Sula  bassana , Kitti- 
wakes  Rissa  tridactyla  and  skuas  were  seen  most 
frequently,  the  Fulmars,  Gannets  and  most  Kit- 
tiwakes  being  observed  flying  into  and  then 
back  out  of  the  Forth. 

During  this  20-year  period,  we  observed 
many  skuas,  of  all  four  species  (Mclnerny  8c 
Griffin  2007).  Total  counts  were:  2,635  Poma- 
rine  S.  pomarinus,  5,501  Arctic  S.  parasiticus , 
920  Long-tailed  S.  longicaudus  and  2,099  Great 
Skuas  S.  skua.  These  were  all  seen  during  post- 
breeding migration,  from  late  July  to  mid 
November,  and  the  birds  moved  past  the  point 
either  singly  or  in  groups  of  up  to  48.  The 
majority  were  observed  flying  west  up  the  Forth 
towards  the  Forth  Railway  Bridge,  moving 
through  in  a purposeful  and  direct  manner, 
clearly  migrating.  A smaller  proportion  were 
moving  in  an  indeterminate  manner,  or 
observed  flying  east,  back  out  of  the  Forth;  we 
believe  that  these  had  previously  entered  from 
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Fig.  I.  Adult  Pomarine  Skua  Stercorarius  pomarinus. 
Hound  Point,  Lothian,  1 0th  August  2004. 


the  east  and  were  returning  to  the  North  Sea 
having  been  unable  to  pass  the  Forth  Railway 
Bridge. 

Strikingly,  however,  a significant  number  of 
birds  seen  moving  west  were  watched  flying 
inland  from  this  site.  This  was  observed  every 
year  during  the  study  period.  Often,  birds 
moving  west  and  encountering  the  Forth 
Railway  Bridge  would  gain  height  to  allow  them 
to  pass  above  this  obstacle.  Many  of  these  would 
continue  up  the  Forth  towards  Grangemouth 
and  Kincardine.  However,  many  others,  of  all 
four  species,  were  seen  flying  directly  inland, 
southwest  from  Hound  Point.  The  birds  and 


Table  I.  Direction  of  movement  of  skuas 
at  Hound  Point,  Lothian,  1986-2005. 


West 

East 

Indeterminate 

Pomarine  Skua 

61% 

14% 

25% 

Arctic  Skua 

50% 

9% 

41% 

Long-tailed  Skua 

79% 

4% 

17% 

Great  Skua 

55% 

30% 

15% 

flocks  were  watched  at  great  height  and  distance 
moving  in  a purposeful  manner  southwest  out 
of  view,  and  there  was  no  indication  that  they 
were  returning  east.  Although  it  is  possible  that 
they  returned  east  when  out  of  sight,  this  is 
unlikely,  as  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  the  west  would 
be  visible  at  this  altitude  in  clear  conditions. 
Such  inland  movement  of  skuas  at  Hound  Point 
has  also  been  described  by  others  (Brown  8c 
Andrews  1986;  Andrews  8c  Griffin  1989; 
McGarry  8c  Speak  1992).  From  these  observa- 
tions, we  conclude  that  these  birds  were  under- 
going overland  migration  to  the  west  coast  of  , 
Britain  to  return  to  the  Atlantic  and  resume 
their  passage  south  to  wintering  areas. 
The  large  numbers  of  birds  seen  moving  , 
west  past  Hound  Point  suggest  that  this 
occurs  on  a regular  basis  at  this  site.  , 
Observations  elsewhere  in  Britain  of 
skuas  migrating  inland,  in  the  Solway, 
the  Thames  and  the  Wash,  and  overland 
in  Somerset  to  the  Bristol  Channel  (Easy  1 
1990,  1993;  Thomas  2007  (above)), 
confirm  that  overland  movement  of 
skuas  occurs  in  Britain. 
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Gull-billed  Tern  catching  and  presumably  eating  Sand  Martin 


On  26th  May  2006,  while  watching  terns  flying 
over  a section  of  Kulu  Golu,  central  Turkey,  I 
was  astonished  to  see  a Gull-billed  Tern 
Gelochelidon  nilotica  make  a sudden  strike  at  a 
feeding  Sand  Martin  Riparia  riparia.  It  caught 
the  hirundine  in  mid-air  with  relative  ease  and 
there  seemed  to  be  almost  no  struggling  on  the 
martin’s  part,  as  if  it  had  died  instantly.  Once 
the  tern  rose  from  close  to  the  water’s  surface,  it 
made  a smart  juggling  action  with  the  martin  to 
secure  it  more  completely  and  at  that  point 
most  of  the  prey  vanished  into  its  gullet.  The 
tern  appeared  to  fly  off  but  more  than  a minute 

Mark  Cocker 

The  Hollies,  The  Street,  Claxton,  Norwich  NR14  7AA 


later  Tim  Dee  and  I saw  the  same  bird  being 
pursued  by  an  adult  Mediterranean  Gull  Larus 
melanocephalus,  the  latter  attempting  to  make 
the  tern  disgorge  the  prey  but  without  success. 

The  literature  indicates  that  Gull-billed  Tern 
has  a catholic  diet,  including  several  vertebrates 
ranging  from  lizards  to  small  mammals.  Of  the 
birds  listed  are  eggs  and  young  (albeit  some- 
times full  grown)  of  waders  (Chardriiformes) 
including  Avocet  Recurvirostra  avocetta, 
Common  Tern  Sterna  hirundo,  Little  Tern  Ster- 
nula  albifrons  and  Sky  Lark  Alauda  arvensis. 
Sand  Martin  appears  to  be  unrecorded  as  prey. 




Flycatching  as  a hunting  method  of  Common  Crossbill 


On  28th  March  2005,  in  the  Jeleniak-Mikuliny 
reserve  in  Alask  Voivodeship,  southern  Poland,  I 
observed  a flock  of  five  Common  Crossbills 
Loxia  curvirostra  (four  males  and  one  female)  in 
' the  top  part  of  the  canopy  of  an  oak  Quercus 
' forest.  As  I watched  them,  one  of  the  males, 
sitting  on  the  highest  branch  of  the  canopy, 
made  several  short  flights  up  to  2-3  nr  above 
the  trees.  I realised  that  it  was  catching  insects 
and,  as  it  caught  one,  it  would  hover  momen- 
tarily before  returning  to  its  perch.  Its  behav- 
iour reminded  me  of  a Spotted  Flycatcher 


Muscicapa  striata,  although  its  flight  was  slower, 
’heavier’  and  less  agile  when  approaching  its 
prey. 

Although  Common  Crossbills  are  agile  and 
acrobatic  foragers,  spending  most  of  their  time 
in  tree  crowns  rich  in  cones,  flycatching  as  a 
hunting  technique  has  not  been  recorded  previ- 
ously in  this  species  ( BWP );  in  this  case,  such 
behaviour  may  have  been  in  response  to  a 
superabundant  supply  of  insects  associated  with 
a swarm  of  unknown  species. 
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DIGISCOPING  MADE  EASY 

Single  DVD;  running  time 
55  minutes;  £21.98  incl.  p&p; 
www.birdwatching.co.uk 


If  somebody  had  mentioned  the 
word  ‘digiscoping’  in  the  late  1990s, 
they  would  have  received  strange 
looks  and  been  ignored.  Digi- 
scoping is  most  certainly  a twenty- 
first  century  phenomenon  and 
now  it  seems  that  every  birder  and 
his  dog  are  doing  it.  1 happen  to 
think  that  it  is  an  ugly  word  but, 
along  with  phrases  such  as  ‘blog’ 
and  ‘podcast’  (all  of  which  still  get 
underlined  in  red  by  my  computer, 
so  they  can’t  actually  be  real 
words),  it  is  a manifestation  of  the 
rapid  advances  made  in  digital 
technology  and  is  now  an  accepted 
part  of  the  English  language. 

This  DVD,  produced  by  Bird- 
watching magazine  and  written  and 
narrated  by  staff  member  Mike 
Weedon,  sets  out  to  provide  a basic 
introduction  to  digiscoping,  and 
this  it  does  extremely  well.  It  begins 


RSPB  GUIDE  TO  DIGITAL 
WILDLIFE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  David  Tipling.  A&C  Black, 
London,  2006.  160  pages; 
colour  photographs. 
ISBN  0-7136-7185-8. 
Paperback,  £19.99. 


Following  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
Birdwatcher’s  Guide  to  Digital  Pho- 
tography, recently  published  by  the 
same  author  (see  Brit.  Birds  99: 
648-649),  this  latest  offering  covers 
much  the  same  ground  as  far  as  the 
‘digital’  and  ‘photography’  aspects 
are  concerned.  Sections  of  text  and 
a handful  of  the  bird  photographs 
have  been  recycled  from  the  earlier 
publication,  but  the  remit  has  been 
widened  to  cover  wildlife  rather 
than  just  birds.  The  less-formal 
layout  and  large  format  give  the 
book  more  of  a ‘coffee-table’  feel, 
and  this  certainly  does  more  justice 


with  a clear,  concise  explanation  of 
what  attributes  to  look  for  in  tele- 
scopes, tripods  and  cameras  suit- 
able for  digiscoping,  although  stops 
short  of  naming  specific  models; 
there  are,  however,  a few  subtle 
hints,  as  soft-focus  Swarovski, 
Leica,  Nikon  and  Canon  equip- 
ment gently  floats  by  in  the  back- 
ground. There  is  also  a brief 
mention  of  other  accessories  such 
as  adaptors,  remote  leads  and  bags, 
and  then  it  is  on  to  the  bulk  of  the 
DVD,  which  is  taken  up  with  Mike 
demonstrating  the  art  of  digi- 
scoping in  the  field.  During  this 
section,  the  viewer  is  talked 
through  how  to  compose  photo- 
graphs, which  settings  to  use  on 
the  camera,  and  so  on.  It  is  all  fairly 
basic  stuff  but,  as  the  DVD  is 
aimed  at  beginners,  this  is  no  bad 
thing.  An  in-depth  discussion  on 
exposure  settings,  for  instance, 
would  probably  confuse  somebody 
who  may  not  have  yet  bought  a 
digital  camera. 

With  a running  time  of  50 
minutes,  it  is  perhaps  a little  long, 
particularly  the  sequence  of  Mike 


to  a varied  collection  of  magnifi- 
cent photographs.  Stunning 
though  the  Bald  Eagles  Haliaeetus 
leucocephalus  on  the  front  cover 
are,  I can’t  help  feeling  that  the  eye- 
catching and  comical  Hip- 
popotamus amphibius  on  the  back 
cover  deserves  the  top  spot!  Shades 
of  Reggie  Perrin’s  mother-in-law:  a 
great  shot! 

This  book  has  the  obvious 
advantage  of  being  more  recent, 
and  includes  the  latest  thinking 
and  developments  in  digital  pho- 
tography. There  are  more  details  on 
the  ‘digital  darkroom’  and  extensive 
coverage  of  RAW  image  file  pro- 
cessing, although  other  key  areas 
remain  sketchy  in  parts.  For 
example,  there  is  a complicated 
screenshot  of  monitor  calibration 
settings  on  page  96,  but  little  expla- 
nation of  what  to  do  with  it  all. 
Similarly,  a few  more  examples  of 
how  to  use  the  complex  ‘Curves’ 
tool  to  achieve  specific  results 


digiscoping  in  his  local  park  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  more 
emphasis  placed  on  addressing 
weather  and  light  conditions,  while 
the  perennial  problem  of  the 
camera’s  autofocus  choosing  a 
nearby  branch  instead  of  the  bird  is 
mentioned,  but  all  too  briefly.  The 
brief  overview  of  Photoshop  is  a 
worthy  idea,  but  might  prove  a 
little  difficult  to  understand  for  a 
viewer  unfamiliar  with  this  soft- 
ware. In  addition,  I wasn’t  con- 
vinced that  the  adjustments  made 
to  Mike’s  rather  nice  photograph  of 
a Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes 
in  Norfolk  actually  improved  it 
much  at  all! 

These  minor  quibbles  aside,  this 
DVD  is  an  ideal  starting  point  for 
anybody  taking  their  first  tentative 
steps  into  the  world  of  digiscoping, 
or  for  those  considering  whether  or 
not  it  is  for  them.  Hardened  digi- 
scopers  are  unlikely  to  learn  a great 
deal  from  it,  although  even  they 
should  pick  up  one  or  two  useful 
tips  along  the  way. 

Rob  Fray 


would  have  been  more  helpful. 

Much  useful  guidance  is  pro- 
vided through  informative  cap- 
tions, although  more  detail  on,  for 
example,  focal  length  of  zoom-lens 
shots  (not  always  stated)  and  expo- 
sure compensation  would  have 
been  even  more  helpful.  The 
author  uses  a number  of  case 
studies  to  illustrate  a wide  range  of 
techniques,  describing  the  prepara- 
tion and  thought  processes  that 
help  to  create  the  images.  Useful  . 
tips  and  advice  are  generously  I 
given,  and  the  range  of  exotic  loca-  ' 
tions  visited  will  leave  most  of  us 
green  with  envy.  Even  if  you’ve  j 
already  bought  the  earlier  publica- 
tion, this  book  contains  enough  1 
new  material  and  stunning  images 
for  a keen  wildlife  photographer  to  1 
study  and  enjoy,  and  is  well  worth 
the  asking  price. 

Bill  Boston 
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ALBATROSSES,  PETRELS 
AND  SHEARWATERS 
OF  THE  WORLD 

By  Derek  Onley  and  Paul 
Scofield.  Christopher  Helm, 
A&C  Black,  London,  2007. 
240  pages;  45  full-page  colour 
plates;  many  other  illustrations. 
ISBN  13:  978-0-7136-4332-9. 
Paperback,  £19.99. 


In  1983,  Peter  Harrison  published 
his  pioneering  Seabirds:  an  identifi- 
cation guide  followed,  in  1987,  by  a 
companion  photographic  guide.  He 
brought  into  the  living  room  an 
incredible  array  of  seabirds,  many 
of  which  live  almost  their  entire 
lives  beyond  the  ocean  horizons 
seen  from  land.  For  many  of  us,  the 
urge  to  go  to  sea  to  witness  them 
became  utterly  irresistible. 
Tubenoses  (Procellariiformes)  soon 
became  the  star  attraction.  The  fact 
that  Harrison’s  illustrations  and 
photographs  barely  resembled  what 
we  saw  did  little  to  dampen  enthu- 
siasm. 

Seabird  identification  pro- 
gressed, but  no  field  guide  emerged 
on  tubenoses  of  the  world  with 
substantive  improvements  upon 
Harrison.  Thus,  anticipation  was 
high  on  publication  of  Onley  8c 
Scofield.  When  delivered,  I ripped 
off  the  jiffy  bag  and  flicked  through 
the  colour  plates.  My  goodness, 
they  actually  look  like  the  real 
thing!  Crikey,  some  plates  illustrate 
worn  and  in-moult  plumages  just 
like  birds  we  observe!  A speed-read 
of  several  species  accounts  revealed 
an  economical  text  covering  essen- 
tials of  field  identification.  Imme- 
diately, I fell  in  love  with  this  book. 

The  paperback  is  well  organised 
j and  the  text  clearly  written.  All  dis- 
| cussion  is  informative,  yet  succinct. 

The  book  is  comprehensive,  yet  of 
j reasonable  size  and  weight,  and  the 
j price  is  reasonable  too. 

The  introductory  text  begins  by 
listing  137  species  along  with  sub- 
; species,  abbreviated  ranges,  and 
links  to  plates.  Next  comes  the 
hoary,  unresolved  ‘taxonomy  and 
the  species  debate’,  then  a summary 
I of  characteristics  and  taxonomic 


relationships  for  the  four  tubenose 
families:  albatrosses  (Diomedeidae), 
storm-petrels  (Hydrobatidae), 
diving-petrels  (Pelecanoididae),  and 
the  wide-ranging  petrels  and  shear- 
waters (Procellariidae).  Subsequent 
text  on  identification  covers  funda- 
mental issues  of  the  modern  era. 
Pros  and  cons  of  digital  photog- 
raphy are  rehearsed,  problems  of 
weather,  lighting  and  sea  conditions 
are  highlighted.  Sections  on  size  and 
plumage  follow.  Impact  on  appear- 
ance caused  by  worn  plumage  is 
well  done  and  supported  by  helpful 
illustrations,  while  moult  analysis  is 
introduced,  as  a means  to  separate 
difficult-to-identify  species  and  to 
explain  the  impact  of  moult  on 
plumage,  jizz,  and  identification. 
Flight  jizz  and  wing  moult  are  dealt 
with  perfunctorily  and  warrant 
greater  emphasis;  for  example,  from 
June  to  August,  many  Wilson’s 
Storm-petrels  Oceanites  oceanicus 
are  in  wing  moult  and  have  less 
accomplished,  more  fluttery  flight, 
reminiscent  of  Europeans  Hydro- 
bates  pelagicus.  Conservation  issues 
follow,  but  a section  on  ‘smell  and 
sight’  and  ‘chum  and  chumming’  is 
missing;  these  matters  nowadays  are 
so  much  a part  of  everyday  pelagic 
trips.  In  total,  the  introductory 
section  is  26  pages  long  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  plates,  then  species 
accounts. 

Each  species  account  builds 
upon  foundations  laid  in  the 
opening  sections,  presenting  infor- 
mation on  taxonomy,  distribution, 
behaviour,  jizz,  size,  plumage, 
moult  and  wear,  and  identification, 
including  confusion  species.  Sup- 
porting plates  illustrate  species  and 
confusion  species  side  by  side,  some 
in  worn  plumage,  others  in  wing 
moult.  It  all  ties  together  rather 
neatly.  As  a crude  'test'  of  species 
accounts  and  illustrations,  I con- 
centrated on  identification  prob- 
lems that  had  vexed  me  in  the  past. 
In  the  main,  1 found  that  Onley  8c 
Scofield  would  have  been  of 
tremendous  value.  For  example, 
they  explain  clearly  how  to  differ- 
entiate between  Wandering 
Diomedea  exulans  and  Royal  Alba- 
trosses D.  epomophora.  They  go 


well  beyond  Harrison’s  approach  to 
separating  the  Wandering  Albatross 
taxa,  by  developing  eight  typical 
plumages.  They  make  the  separa- 
tion of  non-juvenile  Northern 
Macronectes  halli  and  Southern 
jTiant  Petrels  M.  giganteus  straight- 
forward. Helpful  tips  are  given  for 
prion  Pachyptila  identification. 
Separation  of  Procellaria  petrels 
from  each  other  is  dealt  with  in  a 
systematic  fashion.  I could  go  on. 

Very  occasionally,  I had  to  take 
issue  with  text  or  illustration,  not 
surprisingly  with  North  Atlantic 
tubenoses,  with  which  I am  most 
experienced.  Madeiran  Storm- 
petrel  Oceanodroma  castro  illustra- 
tions should  show  a greater  bill 
bulk  and  straighter  trading  edges  to 
wings.  Contra  to  Onley  8c  Scofield, 
Madeirans  do  come  to  chum  and 
routinely  associate  with  fishing 
vessels,  at  least  in  some  areas.  In 
addition,  it  is  not  ‘usually  impos- 
sible’ to  see  yellow  toe-webbings  of 
Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  in  the  field. 
Underwing  differences  that  sepa- 
rate ‘Scopoli’s  Shearwater’  Calonec- 
tris  diomedea  diomedea  from  Cory’s 
C.  diomedea  borealis  are  explained 
in  vague  terms:  ‘Scopoli’s  has  a less 
extensive  dark  tip  to  the  under- 
wing’, could  be  more  informative, 
e.g.  ‘Scopoli’s  diagnostic  underwing 
feature  is  dark  bordered  white 
inner  webbings  to  primaries  giving 
the  impression  of  white  fingers 
extending  beyond  underwing- 
coverts  into  the  primaries’.  The 
debate  over  field  separation  of  Fea’s 
Pterodroma  feae  and  Zino’s  Petrels 
P.  tnadeira  needs  more  in-depth 
treatment. 

That  said,  Onley  8c  Scofield  do 
not  claim  to  have  written  the  final 
word  on  tubenose  identification. 
Indeed,  they  invite  criticism  to  help 
them  to  enhance  future  editions. 
Relatively  minor  criticisms  in  this 
short  review  are  written  within 
that  spirit.  All  things  said  and 
done,  this  book  is  an  absolute 
‘must  buy’  for  seabirders.  'I  acclaim 
this  glorious  book,  by  gory,  by 
jingo,  by  gee,  by  gosh,  by  gum.' 
(after  E.  E.  Cummings). 

Bob  Flood 
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A COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO 
ARCTIC  WILDLIFE 
By  Richard  Sale. 
Christopher  Helm,  A&C  Black, 
London,  2006. 

464  pages;  over  450  colour 
photographs;  294  maps; 

38  colour  plates. 

ISBN  13:978-0-7136-7039-4. 
Hardback,  £40.00. 


This  companion  volume  to  A Com- 
plete Guide  to  Antarctic  Wildlife 
(itself  soon  to  be  republished  by 
Helm)  has  been  written  by  Richard 
Sale,  who  has  travelled  extensively 
in  the  Arctic,  and  was  also  co- 
author of  a recent  monograph  on 
the  Gyr  Falcon  Falco  rusticolus. 

The  book  begins  with  a series 
of  introductory  chapters  which 
give  background  information  on 
various  aspects  of  the  Arctic 
environment,  including  four  well- 
balanced  pages  on  climate  change. 
The  difficulties  of  defining  an  area 
that  merges  into  the  huge  land- 
masses  of  Eurasia  and  North 
America  are  also  discussed,  and 
those  species  which  reach  only  the 
sub-Arctic  are  largely  excluded 
from  the  main  part  of  the  book, 
which  comprises  systematic  cov- 


erage of  the  birds  and  mammals  of 
the  Arctic.  And  it  is  only  birds  and 
mammals,  which  means  that  one 
could  argue  with  the  word  ‘com- 
plete’ in  the  title,  although  this  is 
presumably  used  because  the  text  is 
fairly  extensive  and  has  subhead- 
ings for  Identification,  Confusion 
species,  Size,  Voice  (Communica- 
tion for  mammals),  Distribution, 
Diet,  Breeding  and  Taxonomy  and 
geographical  variation. 

The  photographs  undoubtedly 
make  the  greatest  impact  in  this 
stylish  and  well-designed  book,  the 
majority  having  been  taken  by  the 
author  or  by  Per  Michelsen.  There 
is  at  least  one  photograph  for  most 
of  the  mammals,  although 
excluding  many  of  the  small 
rodents,  and  at  least  one  photo  for 
each  species  of  bird.  In  other 
words,  the  photos  include  breeding 
Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  rufi- 
collis,  Siberian  Crane  Grus  leucoger- 
anus,  breeding  Spoon-billed 
Sandpiper  Eurynorhynchus 
pygmeus,  and  breeding-plumage 
Ancient  Murrelet  Synthliboram- 
phus  antiquus,  to  name  but  a few. 
Usefully,  most  of  the  photos  are 
accompanied  by  information  on 
the  site  and  the  race  involved, 
although  the  date  is  not  included. 
The  photos  are  supplemented  by 
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colour  plates,  many  clearly  har- 
vested from  other  books  in  the 
A&C  Black  stable,  although  the 
mammal  plates  are  new.  There  are 
also  colour  maps  for  all  the  main 
species. 

This  is  a well-produced,  accu- 
rate and  attractive  book,  beauti- 
fully presented  and  illustrated,  and 
giving  excellent  coverage  of  Arctic 
birds  and  mammals.  It  is  unclear, 
though,  whether  it  is  intended  as  a 
field  guide,  a handbook  or  an  illus- 
trated encyclopedia.  At  1.5  kg,  it  is 
too  heavy  to  take  out  in  the  field 
but,  if  it  is  not  intended  for  field 
use,  then  perhaps  a larger  format 
and  more  detail  would  have  been 
appropriate.  1 also  wonder  how 
many  of  the  potential  buyers  will 
have  most  of  the  information  they 
need  sitting  on  their  shelves 
already,  in  European  and  North 
American  guides.  Given  the  fasci- 
nation that  Arctic  animals  have  for 
many  of  us,  however,  this  book  is  a 
useful  additional  reference  and, 
with  climate  change  now  estab- 
lished as  a primary  environmental 
concern,  this  is  a timely  celebration 
of  the  Arctic  and  a reminder  of 
what  we  stand  to  lose. 

Mike  Pennington 


News  and  comment 

Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


(Another)  poor  seabird  season  in  northern  Scotland 


There  is  alarming  news  from  the 
seabird  colonies  of  northern  Scot- 
land with  reports  coming  in  of 
apparently  widespread  breeding 
failure  that  could  be  even  worse 
than  in  2004.  Once  again,  the  lack 
of  sandeels  Ammodytes  in  our 
inshore  waters  has  forced  seabirds 
to  abandon  their  breeding  grounds 
without  fledging  young. 

Major  Tony  Crease  visits  Cape 
Wrath,  in  Highland,  every  summer 
with  the  Swaledale  Ringing  Group. 


The  cliffs  at  Clo  Mor  are  the 
highest  in  mainland  Britain  (281 
m)  and  normally  support  in  the 
region  of  30,000-40,000  seabirds. 
But  not  this  year.  ‘The  area  was 
absolutely  deserted.  Normally  this 
is  a bustling  colony  but  there  was 
not  a bird  there  - just  an  eerie 
silence,’  Major  Crease  told  N&c. 
‘This  is  a crash  on  a catastrophic 
scale.  I cannot  tell  you  how 
depressing  this  is.’  Along  the  25  km 
of  coastline  that  the  Swaledale 


Ringing  Group  surveys  each  j 
summer  there  was  barely  a handful  | 
of  Puffins  Fratercula  arctica , while 
all  the  other  auks  had  failed,  as  had 
Fulmars  Fulmarus  glacialis  and 
Shags  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis. 

In  Orkney,  things  also  look  I | 
pretty  grim.  The  RSPB’s  Eric  Meek  i I 
told  us:  'Arctic  Terns  Sterna  par-  i 
adisaea  and  Kittiwakes  Rissa  tri-  i 
dactyla  are  having  an  especially  hard 
time,  with  very  few  chicks  reaching  j 
fledging.  There  are  enormous  gaps  I 
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in  our  Guillemot  Uria  aalge  colonies 
and  birds  seem  to  be  leaving  in 
droves  without  fledging  chicks. 
Razorbills  Aka  torda  are  also  having 
a hard  time  and  we  are  finding 
either  dead  or  underweight  chicks  in 
the  colonies  where  we  ring.’ 

As  in  previous  poor  seasons,  it 
seems  that  a chronic  shortage  of 
sandeels  is  to  blame.  Warming  seas 
with  consequent  changes  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  sandeels’  plankton 
food  is  the  most  likely  explanation 
but  industrial  fishing  could  also  be 
implicated  (for  example,  there  is  an 
enormous  sandeel  processing  plant 
at  Esbjerg  in  Denmark  where  the 
fish  are  turned  into  fertiliser  and 
animal  feed). 


News  and  comment 


In  Shetland  the  full  picture  has 
yet  to  be  revealed.  The  breeding 
season  has  once  again  been  very 
late  and  at  the  time  of  writing,  the 
situation  is  clearly  patchy,  although 
there  have  been  widespread  failures 
in  some  areas.  On  Fair  Isle,  for 
example,  breeding  success  of  Kitti- 
wakes,  terns  and  Razorbills  is  zero, 
or  close  to  it,  while  Guillemots 
have  fared  only  a little  better.  Arctic 
Skuas  Stercorarius  parasiticus  too 
are  doing  badly  and  nest  defence 
has  been  very  half-hearted,  but 
Great  Skuas  S.  skua  are  currently 
present  in  record  numbers  and 
have  produced  lots  of  chicks  - 
although  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
many  will  survive  to  fledging.  Only 
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40  km  farther  north,  at  Sumburgh 
Head,  Guillemots  look  to  be 
heading  for  a moderate  season,  as 
feeding  rates  are  being  described  as 
‘reasonable’,  although  Razorbill 
population  levels  at  study  plots  are 
at  an  all-time  low  since  records 
began  and  there  appears  to  be  non- 
breeding in  both  species.  Kitti- 
wakes  are  also  faring  somewhat 
better  here  than  on  Fair  Isle  and, 
while  some  colonies  of  Arctic  Terns 
have  failed  completely,  there  are 
still  chicks  surviving  at  others, 
another  reflection  of  the  patchy 
nature  of  key  prey-fish  species. 

N&c  would  welcome  reports 
from  other  seabird  colonies  as 
breeding  results  are  collated. 


Another  windfarm  planned  for  Lewis 


Plans  for  a third  huge  windfarm  on 
the  Hebridean  isle  of  Lewis  have 
been  unveiled.  The  57-turbine 
Pairc  windfarm  proposed  by  Scot- 
tish and  Southern  Energy  (SSE) 
brings  the  number  of  wind  tur- 
bines proposed  for  the  island  to 
300.  If  all  three  ‘mega  windfarms’ 
were  given  permission  by  the  Scot- 
tish Executive,  the  line  of  turbines 
would  stretch  for  nearly  40  miles. 

The  largest  and  most  contro- 
versial of  the  three  windfarms 
■ planned  for  Lewis  is  the  Lewis 
Windpower  (Amec/British  Energy) 
proposal  for  181  turbines.  The 
RSPB  has  campaigned  vigorously 
against  this  development  on  the 
, Lewis  Peatlands  Special  Protection 
Area,  which  is  home  to  nationally 


important  breeding  populations  of 
divers,  raptors  and  waders.  The 
original  proposal  was  for  234  tur- 
bines but  this  was  modified  fol- 
lowing RSPB  lobbying  and  the 
concerns  of  islanders.  The  Western 
Isles  Council  has  voted  in  favour  of 
the  windfarm  and  a decision  from 
the  Scottish  Executive  is  expected 
soon. 

Besides  two  small  windfarms 
totalling  nine  turbines,  there  is  the 
Muaitheabhal  windfarm  proposal 
by  Beinn  Mhor  Power  for  53  tur- 
bines on  the  Pairc  peninsula. 

Now,  a third  major  planning 
application,  also  on  the  Pairc 
peninsula,  has  been  submitted. 
With  57  turbines  it’s  barely  a third 
the  size  of  the  Lewis  Windpower 


scheme,  but  it  could  have  a far 
greater  impact  on  the  island’s  eagle 
population  than  has  been  projected 
for  the  far  larger  development.  SSE, 
in  its  own  environmental  assess- 
ment, predicts  that  three  Golden 
Eagles  Aquila  chrysaetos  .could  be 
killed  by  the  turbine  blades  at  Pairc 
in  every  year  of  the  windfarms  25- 
year  lifespan.  The  Pairc  peninsula 
is  also  home  to  15%  of  the  UK’s 
breeding  population  of  White- 
tailed Eagles  Haliaeetus  albicilla,  so 
these  birds  are  also  under  threat. 

Peat  slides  caused  by  construc- 
tion work  on  the  peat  bogs  are  also 
a strong  possibility.  In  2003,  0.5  km’ 
of  peat  slid  2.5  km  down  a hillside 
at  Derrybrien,  in  western  Ireland, 
during  construction  of  a windfarm. 


Sea  Eagles  flown  in  to  Scotland  and  Ireland 


The  reintroduction  of  White-tailed 
, Eagles  to  eastern  Scotland  and  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  started  in 
earnest  in  June  with  the  arrival  of 
young  birds  from  Norway.  Con- 
signments of  15  eaglets  were  flown 
in  to  both  countries  by  Norwegian 
air  force  cargo  planes.  Both  sets  of 
young  birds  will  be  reared  in 
aviaries  before  their  release  later 
this  summer.  The  Scottish  release 
. site  is  being  kept  secret  but  the 
Irish  eagles  will  be  released  in  Kil- 
arney  national  park. 


The  East  Scotland  Sea  Eagle 
Project,  funded  by  RSPB  and  Scot- 
tish Natural  Heritage,  will  run  for 
five  years  at  a total  cost  of 
£250,000.  James  Reynolds,  of  RSPB 
Scotland,  said:  ‘If  left  to  their  own 
devices,  the  now  stable  west-coast 
populations  might  take  decades 
before  they  begin  to  reoccupy  their 
former  haunts  in  the  eastern  low- 
lands. For  this  reason,  the  east- 
coast  project  will  continue  over  a 
further  four  years,  with  up  to  20 
chicks  a year  being  brought  from 


Norway  and  released,  so  that  a self- 
sustaining  population  will  become 
established.’ 

The  Norwegian  birds  may  be 
grateful  to  have  crossed  the  North 
Sea.  A further  four  White-tailed 
Eagles  have  been  killed  by  wind 
turbine  blades  at  the  controversial 
68-turbine  windfarm  on  the  Smola 
archipelago  off  Norway’s  northwest 
coast,  bringing  to  13  the  number  of 
eagles  killed  there  in  the  past  two 
years. 
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News  and  comment 


British  Birds 
at  the  Birdfair 

The  British  Birdwatching  Fair  is 
here  again  and  BB  has  plenty  to 
celebrate  at  this  year’s  event,  which 
will  be  held  at  Rutland  Water  on 
1 7th— 1 9th  August.  The  BBi  DVD- 
ROM  containing  the  entire  archive 
of  the  journal  from  1907  to  2006 
will  be  launched  at  the  Birdfair  and 
available  for  purchase  on  the 
BirdGuides  stand.  There  will  be  a 
demonstration  of  the  DVD-ROM 
in  Lecture  Marquee  2 at  10.00  hrs 
on  the  Friday  of  the  Birdfair  (17th 
August).  And  another  note  for  your 
Birdfair  programme  is  the  presen- 
tation of  the  BB  Bird  Photograph 
of  the  Year  prizes  by  Springwatch 
star  Simon  King  in  the  Events 
Marquee  at  16.30  on  the  Friday.  All 
are  welcome. 

The  BB  stand  is  in  Marquee  3 
on  stands  24/25  and  BirdGuides  is 
in  the  same  marquee  on  stands 
13/14/15/16.  Subscribers  who  want 
to  pick  up  their  reduced-price 
copies  of  BBi  should  form  an 
orderly  queue  at  the  BirdGuides 
stand! 

A reminder  that  the  £75.00 
special  offer  to  subscribers  extends 
to  December  but  the  pre-publica- 
tion price  to  non-subscribers  of 
£85  expires  in  mid  August.  Tell 
your  friends  to  get  their  orders  in 
fast  - and  subscribe  to  BB  for 
quality  content  long  into  our 
second  century! 


BB  comes  up 
smelling  of. . . roses ? 

Sensitive  subscribers  may  have 
noticed  that  BB  in  its  centenary 
year  looks  and  feels  different 
(thicker,  heavier  issues  with  more 
pages)  and  it  even  smells  different! 
Our  printer,  Hastings  Printing 
Company  Ltd,  has  introduced  new 
inks,  which  use  natural,  vegetable 
dyes  rather  than  synthetic  chemi- 
cals and  so  are  far  more  environ- 
mentally friendly.  We  hope  readers 
will  appreciate  that  BB  is  doing  its 
bit  to  be  green  (and  blue,  red, 
yellow...). 


) 

The  one  that  got  away  (twice) 

This  month’s  must-watch  video  clip  is  of  the  Somerset  Yellow-nosed  Alba- 
tross Thalassarche  chlororhynchos.  Yes,  a potential  ‘First’  for  Britain  missed 
by  every  one  of  this  nation’s  hard-core  twitchers  but  available  to  all  via  the 
internet!  The  exhausted  immature  bird  was  found  on  the  beach  at  Brean, 
near  Burnham-on-Sea  in  Somerset,  by  a walker  on  29th  June.  It  was  taken 
to  a local  wildlife  rescue  centre  and  recuperated  overnight.  The  following 
day  the  bird  was  released  from  Brean  Down  and  flew  off  into  the  Bristol 
Channel.  No  birders  were  present  but  photos  and  video  were  taken  by  the 
bird’s  rescuers  and  will  presumably  be  submitted  to  BBRC.  For  the  full 
story  see:  www.burnham-on-sea.eom/news/2007/albatros-released-30-06- 
07.shtml 

Amazingly,  a Yellow-nosed  Albatross  was  photographed  off  the  Norwe- 
gian coast,  northwest  of  Grip,  More  og  Romsdal,  at  15.00  hrs  the  previous 
day,  28th  June;  and  what  was  presumably  the  same  bird  was  seen  from  an 
offshore  platform,  northwest  of  Trondheim,  between  4th  and  8th  July.  It,  or 
a second,  or  a third  albatross,  was  subsequently  seen  off  Malmo,  southern 
Sweden,  on  8th  July  and  was  last  noted  heading  inland! 

And  then,  perhaps  most  remarkably  of  all,  we  received  news  that  a 
Yellow-nosed  Albatross  had  been  seen  at  an  inland  lake  on  2nd  and  3rd  July 
in  Manton,  north  Lincolnshire!  Presumably  this  was  the  Somerset  bird;  and 
conceivably  the  Scandinavian  bird  too?  The  Lincolnshire  bird  arrived  on 
the  evening  of  2nd  July,  mobbed  by  a large  group  of  gulls,  and  landed  on 
the  20-ha  lake,  where  it  was  attacked  by  Mute  Swans  Cygnus  olor.  The  bird 
seemed  somewhat  lethargic  and  spent  the  night  there.  It  was  still  present 
the  following  morning,  again  seen  by  anglers  at  the  lake.  At  one  stage,  Paul 
Condon,  who  photographed  the  bird,  cast  a bait  device  into  the  water  and 
the  albatross  flew  across  and  pounced  on  it,  picking  it  up;  this  behaviour 
was  repeated  before  Paul  gave  up,  not  wanting  to  harm  the  bird.  Having 
thus  narrowly  escaped  becoming  the  first  victim  of  longlining  on  a British 
fishing  lake,  the  albatross  left  Manton  sometime  on  the  afternoon  of  3rd 
July.  And  again,  no  birders  managed  to  see  this  bird!  N&c  is  grateful  to 
Graham  Catley  for  passing  on  the  story  and  the  photos  to  BB;  Graham, 
who  lives  just  30  km  from  the  lake,  came  off  valium  long  enough  to  write  a 
few  details  for  N&c,  just  as  we  went  to  press. . . 


2 I 5.  Immature  Yellow-nosed  Albatross  Thalassarche  chlororhynchos, 
Manton,  Lincolnshire,  July  2007. 
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216.  Immature  Yellow-nosed  Albatross  Thalassarche  chlororhynchos,  with  Mute  Swans  Cygnus  olor, 
Manton,  Lincolnshire,  July  2007. 


Rarities  Committee  news 

BBRC  appoints  a new  chairman 


After  18  years’  involvement  with 
BBRC,  the  last  11  as  Chairman, 
Colin  Bradshaw  will  retire  on  31st 
March  2008.  His  outstanding  man- 
agerial skills  and  vision  have 
steered  the  committee  through 
times  of  great  and  often  difficult 
change.  These  have  included 
unprecedented  developments  in 
identification  and  taxonomy,  the 


move  to  electronic  submission  and, 
most  recently,  the  recruitment  of  a 
new  secretary.  He  can  now  look 
forward  to  a very  well-earned  rest. 

Following  a call  for  nomina- 
tions earlier  this  year,  the  board  of 
directors  of  British  Birds  has 
appointed  Adam  Rowlands  as  the 
new  Chairman.  Having  been  a 
voting  member  on  BBRC  since 


1999,  he  is  a vastly  experienced  and 
immensely  respected  record 
assessor.  His  experience  as  the 
reserve  manager  at  two  of  the 
RSPB’s  flagship  reserves  (Titchwell, 
in  Norfolk,  and,  presently,  Mins- 
mere,  in  Suffolk)  testifies  to  his 
outstanding  abilities  as  a manager, 
diplomat  and  administrator.  Such 
skills  will  be  essential  in  his  new 
position  as  Chairman  of  BBRC. 
Crucially,  he  is  also  a vastly  experi- 
enced birder  and  bird  finder  with 
knowledge  of  bird  identification  to 
match.  He  will  take  over  at  the 
AGM  in  spring  2008,  after  a nine- 
month  transition  period. 

The  Chairman’s  job  is  never 
easy,  completely  voluntary  and 
always  busy,  and  all  involved  with 
BBRC  consider  themselves  very 
fortunate  to  have  secured  his  com- 
mitment to  this  important  role. 


ZEISS 


217.  Adam  Rowlands. 


The  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  is  sponsored  by  Carl  Zeiss  Ltd. 

Chairman:  Colin  Bradshaw,  9 Tynemouth  Place, Tynemouth, Tyne  &Wear  NE30  4BJ 
Secretary:  Nigel  Hudson,  Post  Office  Flat,  St  Mary's,  Scilly  TR2 1 0LL 
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Recent  reports 


Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Eric  Dempsey 


This  summary  of  unchecked  reports  covers 
early  June  to  early  July  2007. 

Black  Duck  Anas  rubripes  Loch  Sunart  (High- 
land), 16th— 1 7th  June.  Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya 
nyroca  Chew  Valley  Lake  (Somerset),  6th-17th 
June;  Huttoft  Pit  (Lincolnshire),  15th  June.  Har- 
lequin Duck  Histrionicus  histrionicus  St  Kilda 
(Outer  Hebrides),  18th  June.  Bufflehead 
Bucephala  albeola  Lewis  (Outer  Hebrides), 
8th-9th  June. 

White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adamsii  Melvaig 
(Highland),  17th  June. 

Yellow-nosed  Albatross  Thalassarche  chlororhyn- 
chos  The  first  for  Britain,  if  accepted,  was  found 
grounded  at  Brean  (Somerset)  on  29th  June, 
taken  into  care  and  released  at  Brean  Down  on 
30th  June.  What  was  presumably  the  same  bird 
was  reported  at  Manton,  Lincolnshire,  on 
3rd-4th  July  (plates  215  &216)  (and  there  were 


sightings  of  the  same  or  different  individuals  in 
Norway  and  Sweden  in  late  June  and  early  July). 
Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus 
Bridges-of-Ross  (Co.  Clare),  4th  July  (two)  and 
9th  July;  10  km  south  of  St  Agnes  (Scilly),  three, 
6th  July. 

Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus  Titchwell 
(Norfolk),  1 8th— 27th  June.  Squacco  Heron 
Ardeola  ralloides  Dungeness  (Kent),  9th  June; 
Ham  Marshes  (Kent),  1 7th— 1 8th  June;  Abbots- 
bury,  27th  June,  presumed  same  Radipole  Lake 
(both  Dorset),  30th  June  to  3rd  July.  Great 
White  Egret  Ardea  alba  Tophill  Low  (East  York- 
shire), long-stayer  to  16th  June,  possibly  same 
Cowpen  Marsh  17th  June,  Saltholme  Pools  27th 
June  and  Dorman’s  Pool  (all  Cleveland) 
27th-28th  June;  Ham  Wall  RSPB  (Somerset), 
22nd  June;  Waxham  (Norfolk),  24th  June; 
Inverewe  Estate  (Highland),  25th-26th  June; 
Tamworth  then  Hopwas  (both  Staffordshire), 
26th  June;  Wards  Pond  (Clyde),  4th  July; 


218.  Great  White  Egret  Ardea  alba, Tophill  Low, 
East  Yorkshire,  June  2007. 


2 1 9.  Adult  male  Little  Crake  Porzana  parva, 
Burrafirth,  Unst,  Shetland,  June  2007. 
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Dalmellington  (Ayrshire),  4th  July;  Loch 
Lomond  (Clyde),  8th-9th  July.  Purple  Heron 
Ardea  purpurea  Minsmere  (Suffolk),  long-stayer 
to  11th  June;  Abberton  Reservoir  (Essex), 
8th-9th  June;  St  Nicholas  at  Wade  (Kent),  10th 
June.  Black  Stork  Cicoma  nigra  Northam 
Burrows  area  (Devon),  10th  and  12th  June,  pre- 
sumed same  as  elsewhere  in  Devon  earlier  in 
June;  Bough  Beech  Reservoir,  then  Sandwich 
(both  Kent),  4th  July.  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  fal- 
cmellus  Marlow  (Buckinghamshire),  three,  17th 
June;  Blakeney  (Norfolk),  21st  June;  Newton 
Marsh  (Lancashire  & N Merseyside),  long- 
stayer  to  26th  June. 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  Mull  (Argyll),  9th 
June.  Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus  Spurn 
(East  Yorkshire),  11th  June;  Landguard 
(Suffolk),  28th  June. 

Little  Crake  Porzana  parva  Unst 
(Shetland),  long-stayer  to  19th 
June. 

Killdeer  Charadriu s vociferus 

Virkie/Exnaboe  (Shetland),  long- 
stayer  to  9th  July.  American 
Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica 
Baltray  (Co.  Louth),  24th-27th 
June.  White-tailed  Lapwing 
Vanellus  leucurus  Leighton  Moss 
(Lancashire  8t  N Merseyside), 

10th,  13th,  16th— 17th  June,  same 
as  in  Dumfries  & Galloway 
earlier  in  June.  White-rumped 
Sandpiper  Calidri s fuscicollis 
Freiston  Shore  (Lincolnshire), 

25th  June.  Buff-breasted  Sand- 
piper Tryngites  subruficoltis  St 
Agnes  (Scilly),  1 1 th— 1 2th  June; 

Ballycotton  (Co.  Cork), 

22nd-23rd  June.  ‘Hudsonian’ 

Whimbrel  Numenius  phaeopus 
hudsonicus  Walney  Island 
(Cumbria),  14th  June  to  9th  July. 

Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes 
Broad  Lough  (Co.  Wicklow), 

5th— 8th  July.  Terek  Sandpiper 
Xenus  cmereus  Fair  Isle  (Shet- 
land), 13th  June. 

Laughing  Gull  Larus  atricilla 
Grafham  Water  (Cam- 


bridgeshire), 24th  June;  Topsham  (Devon), 
long-stayer  to  10th  June.  Bonaparte’s  Gull  Larus 
Philadelphia  South  Uist  (Outer  Hebrides),  19th 
June  to  8th  July.  Gull-billed  Tern  Gelochelidon 
nilotica  Dungeness  (Kent),  16th  June.  Caspian 
Tern  Hydroprogne  caspia  Willington  Gravel-pits 
(Derbyshire),  11th  June;  Knott  End-on-Sea 
(Lancashire  & N Merseyside),  2nd  July;  Oundle 
(Northamptonshire),  3rd  July.  Whiskered  Tern 
Chlidonias  hybrida  Pugneys  Country  Park, 
Anglers  Country  Park  then  Wintersett  Reservoir 
(all  West  Yorkshire),  then  Broomhill  Flash 
(South  Yorkshire),  17th  June,  presumed  same 
Eyebrook  Reservoir  (Leicestershire),  18th  June, 
possibly  same  Siddick  Ponds  (Cumbria),  20th 
June;  Machrihanish  (Argyll),  9th  July.  White- 
winged Black  Tern  Chlidonias  leucopterus  Welney 
(Norfolk),  25th-26th  June;  Cley  (Norfolk), 
26th-27th  June. 


220.  Collared  Pratincole  Glareola  pratincola,  Mullet  Peninsula, 
Co.  Mayo,  June  2007. 


221.  Terek  Sandpiper  Xenus  cinereus,  Fair  Isle,  Shetland,  June  2007. 
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222.  Second-summer  Laughing  Gull  Larus  atricilla.  Grafham  Water, 
Cambridgeshire,  June  2007. 


Alpine  Swift  Apus  melba  Heck- 
wood  Tor,  19th  June,  possibly 
same  Stokenham  (both 
Devon),  25th  June;  Titchwell, 
24th  June,  presumed  same 
Hunstanton  (both  Norfolk), 
25th-26th  June;  Sandwich  Bay 
(Kent),  4th  July.  European  Bee- 
eater  Merops  apiaster  Tarbet 
(Highland),  13th— 14th  and 
17th  June;  Minsmere,  13th 
June.  Red-rumped  Swallow 
Cecropi s daurica  Cape  Clear 
Island  (Co.  Cork),  8th  June. 
Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola 
Loch  of  Boardhouse  (Orkney), 
1 5th— 1 6th  June. 


223.  River  Warbler  Locustella  fluviatilis,  Fair  Isle,  Shetland,  June  2007. 


224.  First-summer  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor,  Fair  Isle, 
Shetland,  June  2007. 


River  Warbler  Locustella  fluvi- 
atilis Fair  Isle,  11th  June.  Paddy- 
field  Warbler  Acrocephalus 
agricola  Fair  Isle,  9th  June. 
Blyth's  Reed  Warbler  Acro- 
cephalus dumetorum  Blakeney 
Point,  8th  June.  Great  Reed 
Warbler  Acrocephalus  arundi- 
naceus  Lydd  (Kent),  10th-20th 
June;  Virkie,  14th-15th  June. 
Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cantil- 
lans  Isle  of  May  (Fife),  21st  June 
to  8th  July. 

Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor 
Fair  Isle,  long-stayer  to  28th 
June.  Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius 
senator  Killag  (Co.  Wexford),  6th 
June.  Rose-coloured  Starling 
Sturnus  roseus  Keyhaven  Marshes 
(Hampshire),  10th  June;  Rousay 
(Orkney),  24th  June. 

European  Serin  Serinus  serinus 

Portland  (Dorset),  two,  22nd 
June  and  one  27th  June;  Selsey 
Bill  (West  Sussex),  26th  June. 
White-throated  Sparrow 
Zonotrichia  albicollis  Fame 
Islands  (Northumberland), 
11th  June.  Dark-eyed  Junco 
Junco  hyemalis  Kylescu  (High- 
land), 23rd  June.  Black-headed 
Bunting  Emberiza  melano- 
cephala  Exeter  (Devon),  22nd 
June. 
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Holiday  Accommodation 

England 

MINSMERE  2 MILES  - Bed  and  breakfast, 
en-suite  rooms,  private  parking  - £60-£70 
prpn.  Janet  8c  Alan  Perkins,  The  Roost, 
Middleton,  Suffolk  IP  1 7 3NS.  Tel:  01728 
648112  or  e-mail:  PerkinsTheRoost@aol.com 

Overseas 

AVIAN  LEISURE  - SOUTH  AFRICA.  Tailored 
small  group  birding  8c  wildlife  safaris  from  Cape 
to  Kruger.  Guided  or  self-drive.  Ultimate  birders’ 
accommodation  in  Cape  Peninsula  above  African 
Penguin  colony.  Pelagics.  Hot  birding  advice. 
Leisure  birders  to  dedicated  listers.  Contact: 
Patrick  8c  Marie-Louise  Cardwell  Ph/Fax:  +27 
(0)21  786  1414  Mobile:  +27  (0)83  272  2455. 
Email:  enquiries@avianleisure.com  Website: 
www.avianleisure.com 

ITALY  B8cB  - Peaceful,  friendly,  rural.  Bee- 
eaters,  Nightingales,  Wrynecks,  Hoopoes, 
| buzzards,  Marsh  Harriers,  Serins,  redstarts, 
Scops  Owls,  Garganey.  Mountains,  beaches, 
| fabulous  views,  medieval  villages,  national 
j parks,  Ancona  airport  (Ryanair). 
: www.holidays2italy.com  Tel:  (00  39)  0731 

: 267869.  We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

For  Sale 

! THE  ZOOLOGIST  - bound  incomplete  run 
i|  1845-1916.  British  Birds  - long  bound  run 
1949-98.  Scottish  Naturalist/ASNH  - bound 
run  1892-1964.  Offers  for  all  or  part.  Tel:  0141 
I 881  2867. 

The  team  from  British 
Birds  look  forward 
to  seeing  you  on 
their  stand  at  the 

BIRD  FAIR 

Marquee  3 
Stand  24  and  25 


Guided  Tours 


1000  BIRDS  IN  MEXICO 
MICHAEL  CARMODY 


Bird  with  the  experts:  small  group  tours, 
and  custom  trips  for  private  parties. 
E-mail:  mdcarmody@comcast.net 
Tel:  (509)  624-1889 
Fax:  (509)  624-1885 
USA  based  Legacy  Tours,  Inc. 
References  from  top  world  listers  - use 
your  time  and  money  to  best  advantage. 


Books 

UPDATED  original 
BIRDWATCHER’S 
LOGBOOK 

A concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  & life 
columns  for  968  species,  garden  birds, 
migrants,  index  & diary  pages. 

Send  £8.75  to: 

Coxton  Publications, 

Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 


BIRD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 
Visit  our  website  for  our  online  catalogue  Visit 
our  shop  and  see  our  extensive  collection. 
Hawkridge  Books,  The  Cruck  Barn,  Cross  St, 
Castleton,  Derbyshire  S33  8WH.  Tel:  01433 
621999.  Email:  books@hawkridge.co.uk.  Web: 
www.hawkridge.co.uk 

BACK  NUMBERS  of  bird  and  natural  history 
periodicals.  Free  catalogue  from  D.  & D.  H.  W. 
Morgan,  The  Pippins,  Allensmore,  Hereford 
HR2  9BP.  E-mail:  stjamestree@uk2.net, 
www.birdjournals.com 


Please  mention 

British  Birds 

when  responding  to ! 
adverts  in  this  issue 


Optical  Equipment 


Binoculars  & Telescopes 


Top  Makes,  Top  Models, 
Top  Advice,  Top  Deals, 
Part  Exchange 

Show  Room  Sales 
01925  730399 

FOCALPOINT 

www.fpoint.co.uk 

Credit/debit  cards  accepted 


New  SMS 
News  Service 

Free  Trial  Online 

also 

Pagers  & Internet  News 
www.rarebirdalert.co.uk 
Read  the  News  First 


I 978-90-811462-1-0  I 


The  Birds  of  Kazakhstan 

Arend  Wassink  and  Cerald  J Oreel 


j s full-colour  book  brings  together  invaluable  information  on  status,  habitat,  distribution, 
;j  1 migration  on  the  birds  of  Kazakhstan,  packed  into  288  pages.  The  text,  including  the 

I'oductory  chapters,  is  illustrated  with  900  maps  and  graphs,  watercolour  paintings  and 
ny  photographs.  The  Birds  of  Kazakhstan  is  an  essential  reference  for  anyone  with  an 
erest  in  the  avifauna  of  Kazakhstan  and  Central  Asia. 

For  ordering  information,  please  check  the  website 
www.birdsofkazakhstan.com 
or  email  arendwassink@texel.com 


PRE-ORDER  YOUR 
COPY  OF  BRITISH 
BIRDS  INTERACTIVE 


• Text  and  image  search  with 
powerful  filtering 

• Instant  access  to  a wealth  of 
information  including  all  the  BBRC 
Rarities  Reports 

• Locate  articles  by  species,  author, 
photographer  or  descriptive  terms 

• Includes  photographs  and  illustrations 


British  Birds 
subscribers 
special  order 
price: 


To  order: 

visit  www.birdguides.com/bbi 
or  call  us  on  0800  91  93  91 
9am-5pm  Mon-Fri 

International  orders  +44  1909  560992. 


BirdGuides  Ltd  and  British  Birds  are  proud 
to  announce  the  forthcoming  publication 
of  British  Birds  interactive  on  DVD-ROM. 

In  celebration  of  one  hundred  years  of  British  Birds 
we  have  digitised  and  made  searchable  the  entire 
contents  of  the  journal  from  1907  to  the  present  day. 
That's  every  article  including  photographs, 
illustrations  and  over  40,000  pages  of  text.  Utilising 
the  same  powerful  software  as  BirdGuides' 
acclaimed  BWPi  you  can  browse  a century  of 
outstanding  articles  covering  a vast  range  of  topics, 
including  species  accounts,  behaviour,  conservation, 
distribution,  identification,  status  and  taxonomy. 

An  incredible  resource  for  anyone 
interested  in  British  ornithology. 

This  invaluable  birding  tool  will  be  launched  at 
the  British  Birdwatching  Fair  in  August  2007. 


▲ Interactive  multimedia  access  to  thousands  of  articles 


British  Birds 


BIRDGUIDES^} 

www.birdguides.com 

BirdGuides,  PO  Box  4104,  Sheffield  S25  9BS 

*Subscriber  offer  valid  until  21/12/07  after  which  BBi  will  be  sold  at  the  RRP 
of  £99.  Order  limited  to  one  per  BB  subscriber.  You  will  need  to  quote  your 
membership  number  on  purchase.  P&P  £1.99  per  order. 
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THE  BRITISH  BIRDWATCHING  FAIR 


AMO  RUTLAND 
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The  Birdfair  is  a great  day  out  with  something 
for  everyone  interested  in  the  countryside: 

• Hundreds  of  stands,  offering  everything  from  binoculars 
to  art  and  holidays 

• You  simply  pay  to  enter,  then  all  the  entertainments  are  free 

• Guest  appearances  by  famousTV  wildlife  personalities,  including 
Bill  Oddie,  Chris  Packham,  Nigel  Marven  and  Simon  King 

Birdfair  2007  and  2008  supporting  BirdLife  International 
'Preventing  Extinctions:  Saving  the  World's  Critically  Endangered  Birds' 


Anglian  Water  Birdwatching  Centre,  Egleton  Nature  Reserve,  Rutland  Water 
Friday  17  to  Sunday  19  August  2007  9 am-5.30  pm  daily.  Adults  £10,  children  FREE 


Joint  Main  sponsors  Also  sponsored  by 

MINOX 


WildSounds 

www.wildsounds.com 


SWAROVSKI 


We  make  it  visible. 


PENTAX 


All  profits  will  be  donated  by  Leicestershire  Wildlife  Sales  to  BirdLife  International.  Leicestershire  Wldlife  Sales  is  a wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  LRWT.  The  RSP8,  BirdLife  International  and  LRWT  are  UK  registered  charities. 


For  more  information,  please  visit  www.birdfair.org.uk 

Artwork  by  Robert  Gillmor  940-2058-05-06 


British  Birds  Binders 

Larger  format  88  Binders  are  available  in  the  following  options: 

Wirex  - Royal  Blue  or  Brown , Cordex  — Brown  only. 

We  also  now  have  in  stock  binders  for  the  old  size  (A5)  88 
available  in  Brown  Wirex  only. 

Price  for  all  binders:  £8.95  each 

Either  complete  and  return  the  attached  order  form, 
call  the  British  Birds  office  or  order  online  at 
www.britishbirds.co.uk  using  our  secure  site. 

Binder(s)  in:  □ Royal  Blue  Wirex  lj  Brown  Wirex  □ Brown  Cordex 

I Brown  Wirex  (old  size)  at  £8.95  each.  I enclose  my  cheque  for  £ payable  to  British  Birds. 

_ me: 

f-  dress: 


F ase  supply 


Post  Code: 


T No: 


E-mail: 


S_  British  Birds,  4 Harlequin  Gardens,  St  Leonards  on  Sea,  East  Sussex  TN37  7PF 
Tel  and  Fax:  01424  755 155  : E-mail:  subscriptions@britishbirds.co.uk 


nhbs  Environment  Bookstore5! 


Wildlife  I Science  I Conservation 


t 


Summer/Autumn  2007 


From  the  highly  popular  Birds  and  Wind  Farms  - the  most  recent  book  to  cover  this  highly  controversy 
issue,  to  our  excellent  pre-publication  offer  on  the  next  volume  in  the  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  l/l 
series  - Volume  12:  Picathartes  to  Tits  and  Chickadees ; NHBS  Environment  Bookstore  has  the  most 
comprehensive  and  up-to-date  range  of  birding  titles.  Also  available  on  our  website  and  to  download 
our  latest  online  catalogue  dedicated  exclusively  to  Ornithology. 


BIRDS  AND  WIN'D  FARMS 


□ Birds  and  Wind  Farms 

Risk  Assessment  and  Mitigation 

Edited  by  Manuela  de  Lucas,  Guyonne 
FE  Janss  and  Miguel  Ferrer 
Presents  an  objective  overview  of  the 
various  technologies  and  their  potential 
effects  on  birds  and  bats;  methods  of 
minimizing  the  risk  of  adverse  impacts; 
and  gaps  in  the  actual  knowledge  and 
how  to  tackle  them. 

Hbk  | 2007  | £24.95  I #151257 


□ The  Birds  of  Kazakhstan 

Arend  Wassink  and  Gerald,  J Oreel 
Brings  together  invaluable  informa- 
tion on  status,  habitat,  distribution  and 
migration  on  the  birds  of  Kazakhstan 
All  498  species  recorded  in  Kazakhstan 
(up  to  early  2007)  are  covered,  and 
more  than  900  maps  and  graphs  give 
their  breeding  and  temporal  distribu- 
tion. The  text,  including  the  introductory 
chapters,  is  further  illustrated  by  maps 
and  many  photographs. 


Hbk  I 2007  | £44.99  I #167774 


□ The  Lapwing 

Michael  Shrubb 

Concise  yet  authoritative  monograph  of 
this  popular  species;  a thorough  review 
of  Lapwing  biology  contains  sections  on 
population  dynamics,  feeding  ecology, 
habitat  use,  migration,  and  conservation; 
there  is  an  impressively  detailed  review 
of  our  current  understanding  of  breeding 
biology,  plus  discussion  of  some  other 
species  in  the  genus. 

Hbk  | 2007  | £39.99  I #166386 


□ Skomer 

Portrait  of  a Welsh  Island 
Jane  Matthews,  lolo  Wiliams  and 
Matthew  Parris 

In  this  new  superb  natural  history  book 
Jane  provides  a close  up  of  the  island. 
Its  six  chapters  illustrate  the  landscape, 
seasons,  populations  and  the  research 
that  takes  place  throughout  the  year.and 
car  routes. 

Pbk  | Aug  2007  | £14.99  | #1 53262 


Manx  Bird  Atlas 


Handbook  of  the 


BIRDS  OF  THE  WORLD 


! 


□ The  Clements  Checklia 
the  Birds  of  the  World 

James  F Clements 
This  completely  revised  sixth  edi1 
current  as  of  2005  and  incorpora' 
dreds  of  updates  since  the  last  e< 
taxonomic  sequence,  it  provides 
entific  and  English  name  of  each* 
and  a description  of  the  worldwide 
of  each  species  and  subspecies  ! 
Hbk  | 2007  | £39.99  | #167912 

□ Waterbirds  Around  thq 
World 

A global  overview  of  the  cons! 
tion,  management  and  researl 
the  world's  waterbird  flyways  I 
Edited  by  Gerard  Boere.  Colin  Gi 
and  David  Stroud 
This  groundbreaking  book  provii 
wealth  of  new  information  on  the 
of  global  flyways  by  waterbirds  a 
cusses  concerns  such  as  climati 
and  infectious  diseases. 

Hbk  | 2007  | £50.00  | #163090  l 

□ Manx  Bird  Atlas 

An  Atlas  of  Breeding  and  Wirfl 
Birds  on  the  Isle  of  Man 
Edited  by  Chris  Sharpe 
Beautiful  hand-drawn  illustration « 
colour  maps  sit  alongside  the  su| 
this  landmark  publication.  Whetf] 
are  an  amateur  or  professional  cl 
gist,  or  simply  interested  in  the  r4 
beauty  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  this  lo  4 
ed  book  provides  a fascinating  c#j 
the  Island’s  bird  life. 


Hbk  | 2007  | £60.00  | #161068 


□Handbook  of  the  Bird4 
the  World.  Volume  12:  ■ 
thartes  to  Tits  and  Chici 

Edited  by  Josep  Del  Hoyo,  AncM 
and  Jordis  Sartagal 
Contents: 

Picathartes,  Babblers,  Parrotb 
tralasian  Babblers,  Logrunner: 
babblers  and  allies,  Whistlers, 


sian  Robins,  Fairywrens,  BristHj 

i 5-' 


Thirnbills,  Australian  Chats,  Si 
Hbk  | Oct  2007  | £145.-00  £1150 
#152953 


I 


Find  over  100,000  natural  history  titles  on  www.nhbs.com 


WWW.  nhbs  .com 

The  most  comprehensive  range  of  natural  history  titles  on  earth 


2-3  Wills  Rd,  Totnes,  Devon  TQ9  5XN^^^a^180^6528^fem80^6591^^ustome^^^^^^^K 


)wing  titles  reflect  the  extensive  range  of  field  and  travel  guides  that  we  have  available  for  any  travelling  birder, 
ur  full  range  of  titles  visit  our  website,  www.nhbs.com  and  click  Browse  by  Geozone  on  our  homepage. 


nca 


Africa  #138896  £29.99  pbk 

ds  of  Malawi  #158041  £25.00  pbk 

e Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Atlantic  Islands  #166409  £29.99  pbk 


j;ds  of  Africa,  Volume  7 #19105 

ti  n African  Birdfinder  #152953 

|nt  Bird  Areas  in  Africa  and  Associated  Islands 


£135.00  hbk 
£19.99  pbk 


Int  Bird  Areas  in  Zambia  #151418 
i Birds  in  Southern  Morocco  #27634 
I lide  to  the  Birds  of  Western  Africa  #146211 

I the  Gambia  and  Senegal  #155696 
bide  to  Birds  of  East  Africa  #151078 

II  o Watch  Birds  in  Uganda  #98465 
€ Birds  of  Southern  Africa  #128203 


£55.00  hbk 
£14.00  pbk 
£6.50  pbk 
£29.99  pbk 
£24.99  pbk 
£24.99  pbk 
£14.99  pbk 
£19.99  pbk 


nithe 


i ericas 


£99.95  hbk 


•::rpor*  Brazil  / Aves  do  Brasil  #163560 
•eiastef  of  the  Americas  / Tucanos  das  Americas 

£34  50  hbk 

gjfeacBirds  of  Brazil  #151692  £29.95  pbk 

- 'olifil ielcJ  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  South  America:  Non-Passerines 

icsoeciesl . 


£24  99  hbk 

t<  ield  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Mexico  and  Central  America 
I £24.99  hbk 

;nd  tlH|  °rthem  g,-,^  America,  Volume  1 and  Volume  2 


h Birdwatcher's  Guide  to  Trinidad  and  Tobago 


£85  00  pbk 


r':i#  uide  to  the  Birds  of  Peru  #63442 
" '^Ihe  H|gh  Andes  #8582 
® Coinlil  de  j0  tf,e  Birds  of  Chile  #140020 
Venezuela  #133309 

phic  Guide  to  Birds  of  Costa  Rica  #150674 


book  pro' 


jiasdii 

ses. 


row 

’ds| 

imatj 


£14  75  pbk 
£43.00  pbk 
£49.95  hbk 
£19  99  pbk 
£39.99  pbk 
£7  99  pbk 


’rey  of  the  Indian  Subcontinent  #152436 
^ and  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  South-East  Asia 


g auth-East  China  #162234 
. a ing  Guide  to  Oman  #126092 


Has 

' Gde  to  the  Birds  of  Thailand  #149345 
3 ie  to  the  Birds  of  the  Middle  East  #146732 
Ji\ . of  Japan  #86599 

Birdwatching  in  South  West  Turkey  #166053 
ie  Thai-Malay  Peninsula,  Volume  2 #71733 
f Movements  of  Southwest  Siberian  Waterbirds 


ngside  thf 
cation.  Wl 


lide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Indian  Subcontinent 


? outh  Asia.  The  Ripley  Guide  #147183 
ide  to  the  Birds  of  China  #101745 
watchers’  Guide  to  India  #82704 
a Bird  Areas  in  Asia  #1 50522 


£39.99 

hbk 

£19.99 

pbk 

£29.50 

pbk 

£20.00 

pbk 

£24.99 

hbk 

£24.99 

pbk 

£29.00 

pbk 

£11.99 

pbk 

£65.00 

hbk 

s 

£10.00 

pbk 

£19.99 

hbk 

£52.95 

hbk 

£39.95 

pbk 

£18  75 

pbk 

£19.00 

pbk 

via  this  form,  phone,  fax,  email  or  web 


Australasia 


□ Handbook  of  Australian,  New  Zealand  and  Antarctic  Birds:  Volume  7 

#141129  £245  00  hbk 

□ Extinct  Birds  of  New  Zealand  #161970  £39.99  hbk 

□ The  Slater  Field  Guide  to  Australian  Birds  #143944  £14.99  pbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Australia  #146206  £19.99  hbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  Australian  Birds:  Complete  Compact  Edition 

#151227  £29.95  pbk 

□ Where  to  Find  Birds  in  Australia  #116559  £16.00  pbk 

□ Travellers’  Wildlife  Guide:  Australia  - the  East  #158376  £18.99  pbk 


Europe 


□ Birding  in  Eastern  Europe  #161040 

□ Collins  Bird  Guide  #113220 

□ Birds  in  Europe  #150394 

□ Woodpeckers  of  Europe  #158376 

□ Shorebirds  #146385 

□ Icelandic  Bird  Guide  #120994 


£19  99  pbk 
£16.99  pbk 
£30.00  hbk 
£35.00  hbk 
£49.50  hbk 
£45.99  hbk 


□ Raptors.  A Field  Guide  to  Survey  and  Monitoring  #159280  £16.71  hbk 


□ UK500:  Birding  in  the  Fast  Lanet  #157718 

□ The  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe,  6-DVD  Set  #146254 

□ British  Bird  Sounds  on  CD  #115521 

□ Birds  in  England  #142397 

□ Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  France  #146212 

□ Prion  Birdwatchers'  Guide  to  Portugal  and  Madeira 
#46433 

□ A Birdwatcher's  Guide  to  Italy  #156489 

□ Birding  in  Eastern  Europe  #161040 

□ Finding  Birds  in  Bulgaria  #142693 

□ A Birdwatching  Guide  to  Georgia  #151792 

□ Manx  Bird  Atlas  #161068 

□ Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Tenerife  #113901 


£9.99  pbk 
£35  19  DVD 
£15.99  CD 
£39.99  hbk 
£16.99  pbk 


£12.75  pbk 
£20  95  pbk 
£19.99  pbk 
£6.50  pbk 
£14.99  pbk 
£60  00  hbk 
£12.50  pbk 


Pacific 


□ The  Hawaiian  Honeycreepers  #127576  £95.00  hbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Hawaii  and  the  Tropical  Pacific 

#1728  £29  95  pbk 

□ Birds  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago:  A Photographic 
Guide  #105828 

□ A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Fiji  and  Western  Polynesia 
#118038 

□ A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Yap  Island 
#142784 


£27  50  pbk 
£19.95  pbk 
£18.50  pbk 


Polar 


□ Penguins  #153293  £9.99  pbk 

□ March  of  the  Penguins  #156014  £16.99  hbk 

□ Penguins  of  Patagonia  and  Antarctic  Peninsula  #149575  £14.50  hbk 

□ Albatrosses  / Albatros  Of  the  Southern  Ocean  / Del  Oceano  Austral 

#158930  £17.50  hbk 

□ Visitors  Guide  to  South  Georgia  #151741  £17.95  spiral 

bound 


Travel  Guides 


postage  & packing  charges 

£5  £10  £30  £45  £65  £100  +£100  Video  CD 

In  im  £1.00  £2.00  £4  00  £4.50  £5.50  £7.50  £7.50  £2  00  £1.25 

£1.50  £4.00  £5.00  £6  50  £8.50  £10.50  11%  £2.50  £1.50 

£2  00  £4  50  £6.00  £7  00  £10.00  16%  16%  £3.00  £2.00 


□ Collins  Traveller’s  Guide:  Wildlife  of  Seychelles  #150659  £12.99  hbk 

□ Bradt  Wildlife  Guide:  Madagascar  Wildlife,  A Visitor’s  Guide 

#119206  £14.95  pbk 

□ The  Nature  Guide  to  the  Bialowieza  Primeval  Forest,  Poland 


ieS#i5® 
Parens,  B" 
!3n  Chats. 


cheques  and  POs  payable  to  NHBS  Ltd.  Payment  can  also  be  made  in  US$  & Euro,  please  contact  customer  services  for  details, 
normally  despatched  promptly  from  stock,  but  please  allow  up  to  21  days  for  delivery  in  the  UK,  longer  if  abroad.  Note  that  pric 

are  subject  to  change. 
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Kay  Optical  (1962) 

UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 


* Sales  & Repairs  * Binoculars  * Telescopes  • Tripods,  etc 


www.kayoptical.co.uk  and 
www.bigbinoculars.co.uk 
89(B)  London  Road,  Morden,  Surrey  SM4  5HP 
Tel:  020  8648  8822  Fax:  020  8687  2021 
Email:  info@kayoptical.co.uk 

Open:  Mon-Sat  9-5  (lunch  1-2) 

Location:  Southern  edge  of  Greater  London.  15  mins  drive  from  M25. 

(for  example  via  the  A3,  then  take  the  A298  Wimbledon/Merton  slip-road)  or 
2 mins  walk  from  Morden  underground  (turn  right).  See  our  website  for  a map. 
Parking:  50  yards  past  oar  premises  - first  left 


T7  * 1 J Alternative  venues  to  Morden  at  which  you  can  try  and  buy  our  equipment 

rlClQ  in  the  field  are  given  below. We  aim  to  show  our  full  range  of  equipment 

FlnX/C  ^ut  " ^e'Ps  us  ,0  help  you  if  you  let  us  know  your  interests  before  each 
* Field  Day.  Repairs  can  also  be  handed  in/collected.  1 0.00am  to  4.00pm  usually. 


■ Mail  order 

• Same  day 
despatch 

• Part  exchange 

■ Used  items 

• Package  deals 

• Credit  available 


Sevenoaks 
Wildfowl  Reserve 

On  the  A25  between  (Overhead 
and  Sevenoaks  - Bat  and  Ball 
Station 

2 Sept,  7 October 

Pagham  Harbour 
LNR 

On  the  B2145  into  Selsey, 

West  Sussex 

26  August,  30  Sept 
College  Lake 
Wildlife  Centre 

On  the  B488  near  Bulboume, 
Tring,  Herts. 

12  August,  14  Nov 


Ointon  Pastures 
Country  Park 

Near  Reading  (M4,  A329(M) 
Woodley  turnoff)  then  A329  to 
Winnersh  ond  Winnersh  Station 


23  Sept,  1 1 Nov 
Bough  Beech 
Nature  Reserve/ 
Reservoir 

About  4 miles  south  of  the 
A25/A21  junction  (access  from 
B2042  or  B2027)  near  Ide  Hill, 
Kent.  Info  centre  north  of 
reservoir. 

19  August,  16  Sept, 
21  Oct 


Canon,  Helios, 
Kowa,  Leica, 
Manfrotto, 
Miyauchi, 
Nikon, 
Opticron, 
Optolyth, 
Sentinel, 
Swarovski, 
Zeiss,  etc. 

Used  Hems  also 
on  our  web  site. 


For  subsequent  Field  Day  dates,  phone  or  see  our  web  site 


tfirdnetin  formation 

Get  the  NEWS  FIRST!  Call:  08715  661  60J 

www.birdnetinformation.co.uk 

Here's  just  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  the  undisputed  leaders  in  Birding  Ne 
/ Best  pager  coverage  in  the  UK  with  both  Pageone  and  Vodapage  netwd 
Only  pager  with  a separate  alert  tone  so  you  never  miss  those  mega  ran 
Friendly  and  knowledgeable  operators  always  available  to  answer  your  calls,  day  or  H 
%/lry  our  text  service  at  only  16p  per  day  for  unlimited  messages  to  OrJ 
mobile  phones  if  you  prefer  text  messaging 

All  this  and  much  more  yet  still  25%  cheaper  than  our  competitors 


National  News  line  Live  NOW! 

Non  Members  Get  the  latest  information  now  ring  tid1. 


REPAIRS  & SERVICING  OF 
BINOCULARS  & TELESCOPE! 

by 

Optrep  Optical  Repaii 

www.opticalrepairs.com 

01243  601365 

E-mail:  info@opticalrepairs.com 

Optrep  (Ref:  BB),  16  Wheatfield  Road, 
Selsey,  West  Sussex  PO20  ONY 
(5  minutes  from  Pagham  HLNR) 


OPTICS 


01872  263444 


wvwv.swoptics.co.i 


Opticron  Binoculars 

8x40  Aspheric  WA 
8x42  Countryman 
10x42  Countryman 
8x42  Imagic  BGA 
10x42  Imagic  TGA 
8x42  Verano  Oasis 
8x20  Gallery  Mono  Scope 
Opticron  Binoculars 
8x42  BGA  Classic 
10x42  BGA  Classic 
8x42  DBA 
10x42  DBA 
8x42  DBA  Monocular 
8x42  BGA  Monocular 
New  Imagic  SE 

Zeiss  Binoculars 

; 8x32  T*  FL 
| 7x42  T*  FL 
8x42  T FL 
10x42  TFL 

Green  or  Black  available 
8x42  Conquest 


Leica  Binoculars 

Ultravid  8x32  BR 
Ultravid  8x42  BR 
Ultravid  10x42  BR 
Ultravid  8x50  BR 
Trinovid  8x42BN 
Trinovid  10x42  BN 


Swarovski  Binoculars 

8x32  EL  £839 

8.5x42  EL  £939 

10x42  EL  £989 

Swarovski  Scopes 

Swarovski  ATS  80  HD,  case,  zoom  £1539 

Swarovski  ATS  65  HD 

All  in  stock  - call  for  best  price 


Accessories 

Zeiss  Rainguard 
Leica  Rainguard 
Op  Tech  Neck  Strap 
Op  Tech  Tripod  Strap 
Car  Window  Mount 
Manfrotto  Hide  Mount 
Calotherm  Cleaning  cloths,  sprays 
Tripods 

Velbon  Carbon  Fibre  635  - 157  Head  £179 
Velbon  Carbon  Fibre  535  - 157  Head  £159 
Velbon  CX586  £59.9 

Velbon  UP4000  Monopod  £19.99 

Manfrotto  VIEW  Tripods  from  £129 

SLIKD3  £119 

Wide  range  Velbon  and  Manfrotto  in  stock. 

Opticron  Scopes 

New  ES80ED,  20-60  Zoom  HDF,  Case  £599 
GS665  ED,  Zoom,  Case  £569 

Mighty  Midget  2 with  15-40  Zoom  £219 
NEW  SDL  Super  Zoom  £229 

GS665,  HDF  Zoom,  Case  £459 

22x60  Angled  Spotting  Scope  £159 


Zeiss  Scopes 

See  web  for  full  range 
Diascope  85  TF  L: 
with  20-60  Zoom,  case 
with  30xWW 
Diascope  65  TF  L 
with  15-45  Zoom 
, with  30xWW 


Leica  Scopes 

Leica  APO  Televid  77 
with  20-60  Zoom,  case 
with  32xWW,  case, 
Leica  APO  Televid  62 
with  16-48  Zoom,  Case 
with  26xWW,  Case 
Digital  Adapter  2 


£1129 

£1049 


£899 

£849 


- See  Web 

- See  Web 

- See  Web 

- See  Web 

£138 


Over  800  Products  Available  Omi| 
www.swoptics.co.uk 

Secure  Online  Ordering 

Quality  Second  Hand  Stock 
Regularly  Available 

Compasses,  GPS,  Diglscoping 
Accessories,  Magnifiers  also  in  s| 

Next  Day  Delivery 
on  orders  placed  before  midday  | 

Digiscoping  Cameras  in  Stock 
e.g.  Nikon  P5000  D-Lux  3 

• All  prices  are  subject  to  change  - 
please  check  website  for  details 


South  West  Optics 

22a  River  Street  Truro  Cornwall  UK  TR1  2SJ 


01872  263444  sales@swoptics.com  OPTIC 


Jiff 


Don’t  miss  our  Bargain  selection  for  2007 


Argentina  — Andes 
10  days  - £1,490 
Departs  8 Jan,  26  Feb,  8 Apr, 
30  jul,  3 Dec 

Argentina  — Chaco 

10  days  - £1,490 

Departs  15  Jan,  5 Mar,  15  Apr, 

6 Aug,  10  Dec 

Australia  — 

Endemics  of  WA 
12  days  - £1,990 
Departs  14  & 28  Sep 

Bolivia  — Lowlands 
10 days- £1,295 
Departs  II  Feb,  II  Nov 

Bolivia  - Highlands 
12  days- £1,495 
Departs  18  Feb,  18  Nov 

Botswana 
10  days- £1,550 
Departs  16  Nov 

Brazil 
10  days- £1,395 
Departs  23  Mar,  5 Oct 

Cuba 
12  days  - £1,790 
Departs  10  Mar 

Ecuador  - Choco 
9 days  - £1,345 
i Departs  24  Nov 

I Ecuador  - 
' Tumbesian  Endemics 
i 9 days  - from  £1,250 
i Departs  28  Jan,  9 Sep 

I Ecuador  - 
I Cock-of-the-rock 
I 9 days  - from  £1,195 

(Departs  16  Jan,  10  & 24  Feb, 

17  Mar,  23  Aug,  20  Oct,  17  Nov 

E Ethiopia 
i 10  days  - from  £1,195 
Departs  9 Feb,  6 Apr,  9 Nov, 

0 21  Dec 

: Ethiopian  Endemics 
10  days  - £1,195 

N Departs  16  Feb,  13  Apr,  16  Nov 

i Florida 
9 days  - £1,195 
I Departs  16  Feb 

a Gambia 


India  — Birds  & 
Mammals 
9 days  - £1,250 
Departs  2 & 16  Feb,  6 Apr, 
16  Nov 


South  Africa 
10  days  - £1,450 
Departs  9 Feb,  30  Mar,  7 Sep 

South  Africa’s  Cape 
10  days  - £1,450 
India  - Bharatpur  & Departs  16  Mar,  17  & 24  Aug 
Chambal 
9 days  - from  £1,250 
Departs  10  Feb,  20  Oct,  26  Dec 

India  — Endemic 
Birds  of  Anaimalai 
9 days- £1,150 
Departs  3 Feb,  24  Nov 

India  - Family  Tour 
9 days  - £1,345 
Departs  10  Feb,  20  Oct 

India  - Goa 
9 days- £1,195 
Departs  16  Nov 

India  - Kerala 
9 days  - £1,250 
Departs  10  Mar,  17  Nov 

India  — Southern 
India’s  Endemics 
12  days  - from  £1,395 
Departs  10  Mar,  17  Nov, 

22  Dec 

India  - Wildlife  & 

Cuisine 

9 days- £1,195 
Departs  10,  17  & 24  Feb, 

3 Mar,  10  Nov,  I Dec  / 

Kazakhstan 

10  days  - £1,490  ^ 

Departs  10  & 18  May 

Kenya 
10  days  - £1,450 
Departs  9 Nov 

Namibia 
10  days- £1,395 
Departs  19  Jan,  9 Feb 

Nepal 

10  days  - from  £1,395 
Departs  27  Jan,  10  Feb,  7 Apr, 

22  Dec 

Nepal  - Ibisbill  Trek 
10  days  - £1,395 
Departs  5 May 

Panama  - Canopy 
Tower 


Venezuela  — Off  the 
Beaten  Track 
9 days  - £1,295 

Departs  17  Feb,  27  Oct,  24  Nov 

Venezuela  - Andean 
Endemics 
9 days  - £1,495 
Departs  3 Feb 

Venezuela  — Llanos 

9 days  - £1,495 

Departs  10  Feb,  20  Oct,  17  Nov 

Zambia 
9 days  - from  £1,495 
Departs  12  Feb, 

16  Apr,  5 Nov, 

21  Dec 


For  our  New  Brochure  call 

01962  733051 

or  visit  our  Website  ' 

naturetrek.co.uk 


NATURETREK.  CHERITON  MILL,  CHERITON,  ALRESFORD, 
HAMPSHIRE  SQ24  ONG  E-mail:  info@naturetrek.co.uk 


J 12  days- £1,090 
Departs  26  Oct 


9 days  - £1,525 
Departs  18  & 25  Apr,  7 Nov 
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www.nikon.co.uk 
0800  230  220 


Nikon  Fieldscope  ED50 
Pearlescent  green 


The  new  Nikon  ED50  Fieldscope. 
Your  perfect  travel  companion,  j 


At  last,  the  fieldscope  to  bring  along 
wherever  you  go.  The  compact,  new 
Nikon  ED50  fielscope.  The  use  of  ED 
glass  assures  a superbly  clear  and 
bright  view.  And  it's  waterproof,  too. 
How  thoughtful,  how  Nikon. 


Nikon  Fieldscope 
Charcoal  gre 


Nikon  Sport  Of 


Nikon 


THE  NATURAL 

isttory  museum 

%-SEP  2007 
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British  Birds 

Established  1907,  incorporating  The  Zoologist,  established  1843 

Published  by  BB  2000  Limited,  trading  as  ‘British  Birds’ 
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British  Birds  aims  to  be  the  leading  journal  for  the  modern  birder  in  the  Western  Palearctic 

We  aim  to:  •>  provide  a forum  for  contributions  of  interest  to  all  birdwatchers  in  the  Western  Palearctic; 
v publish  material  on  behaviour,  conservation,  distribution,  ecology,  identification,  movements,  status  and  taxonomy; 
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interpret  good  scientific  research  on  birds  for  the  interested  non-scientist. 
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B loculars,  Telescopes  & Accessories 


j<665  GA  ED  FIELDSCOPE 

ie  rfect  choice  for  users  wanting  a high  quality,  lightweight  and  affordable 
id  ope.  Main  features  include; 

C se  focus,  all  new  fully  multi-coated  optical 
s em  with  ED  extra  low  dispersion  OC 
!i  ogen  waterproof  with  soft  touch  full  body 
ri  aer  armouring 

El/  to  use  centrally  positioned  focusing  wheel 
v ) integrated  9:1  ratio  accurate  focusing  adjuster 
F shed  weights  under  1 1 0Og 

+i  30°  rotating  tripod  sleeve  with  45°  incremental  stops 
_ F y compatible  with  Opticron  SDL,  HDF  & HR  eyepieces 
Tc  photo  option  available  for  SLR  photography 
31  ear  guarantee 

6 GA  ED  body  £499,  GS  665  GA  45/ED  body  £499 
epi  es:  SDL  16-48x  £229,  HDF  from  £129 


DIGI-SCOPING  KITS 


Opticron/Samsung  digital  compact  camera  kits  are  a 
high  quality,  easy  to  use  solution  to  the  problem  of 
choosing  a suitable  digital  compact  camera  for  high 
magnification  telephotography  (digi-scoping). 

Prices  from  £299 


BGA  MONOCULAR 

42mm  OG  internally  focused  roof  prism  waterproof 
monoculars  with  long  eyerelief  and  superb  images. 
Size:  43x1 36mm  Weight:  290g. 

8x42  £139,  10x42  £149 


For  more  information  on  the  complete  range  ot 

Opticron  equipment  and  a copy  of  our  current  Catalogue  call 

01582  726522  or  visit  our  on-line  Catalogue  at  ww.opticron.CO.uk 

PO  Box  370,  Unit  21,  Titan  Court,  Laporte  Way,  Luton,  Beds,  LU4  8YR,  UK  Fax:  01582  723559  E-mail:  sales^' opticron.co.uk 


vt/3IC  BGA  SE 

>'  In  >ic  BGA  SE  is  our  6th  generation  Imagic 
Del  will  change  your  preconceptions  of  what 
11  c;  expect  for  £400  in  a roof  prism  binocular, 
nai  ig  true  to  the  original  design  ideal;  a 
'89  compact,  lightweight  binoculars  packed 
D tl  latest  optical  features,  the  new  models 
■-u|  he  challenge  to  'premium'  roof  prism 
11 'cl  rs  offering  outstanding  performance  and 
hie  1 money. 

32  1 '9,  7x42  £389,  8x42  £399,  10x42  £409 


PRE-ORDER  YOUR 
COPY  OF  BRITISH 
BIRDS  INTERACTIVE 


BirdGuides  Ltd  and  British  Birds  are  proud 
to  announce  the  forthcoming  publication 
of  British  Birds  interactive  on  DVD-ROM. 

In  celebration  of  one  hundred  years  of  British  Birds 
we  have  digitised  and  made  searchable  the  entire 
contents  of  the  journal  from  1907  to  the  present  day. 
That’s  every  article  including  photographs, 
illustrations  and  over  40,000  pages  of  text.  Utilising 
the  same  powerful  software  as  BirdGuides' 
acclaimed  BWPi  you  can  browse  a century  of 
outstanding  articles  covering  a vast  range  of  topics, 
including  species  accounts,  behaviour,  conservation, 
distribution,  identification,  status  and  taxonomy. 

An  incredible  resource  for  anyone 
interested  in  British  ornithology. 

This  invaluable  birding  tool  will  be  launched  at 
the  British  Birdwatching  Fair  in  August  2007. 


• ■ - *'* iTOractivt  IWD-ROM 

BB#  Features: 

• Text  and  image  search  with 
powerful  filtering 

• Instant  access  to  a wealth  of 
information  including  all  the  BBRC 
Rarities  Reports 

• Locate  articles  by  species,  author, 
photographer  or  descriptive  terms 

• Includes  photographs  and  illustrations 


▲ Interactive  multimedia  access  to  thousands  of  articles 


...  British  Birds 


BIRDGUIDES^I 

www.birdguides.com 

BirdGuides,  PO  Box  4104,  Sheffield  S25  9BS 

*Subscriber  offer  valid  until  21/12/07  after  which  BBi  will  be  sold  at  the  RRP 
of  £99.  Order  limited  to  one  per  BB  subscriber.  You  will  need  to  quote  your 
membership  number  on  purchase.  P&P  £1.99  per  order. 


British  Birds 
subscribers 
special  order 


To  order: 

visit  www.birdguides.com/bbi 
or  call  us  on  0800  91  93  91 
9am-5pm  Mon-Fri 

(Gt  International  orders  +44  1909  560992. 


Opticron 

Aspheric  LE  WP 
8x25  10x25 


Opticron 

Imagic  BGA  PC 
8x25  10x25 


Normal  Price 


Normal  Price 


Normal  Price 


Our  Price 


Opticron 

Adventurer  WP 
8x25  10x25 


Opticron 

Oregon  DCF  LE  WP 
8x42  10x42 


Normal  Price 


Normal  Price 


Normal  Price 


Normal  Price 


Discover  the  wonders 
of  nature 

With  the  wonders  of 
technology 


" Manfrotto 

190V&700RC2... guide  price  £140. ..our  price. ..£129. 00 
055V&700RC2... guide  price  £165. ..our  price. ..£149. 00 
055V&701RC2.. guide  price  £185. ..our  price. ..£1 50.00 
190MFV&700RC2... guide  price  £240. ..our  price. ..£216. 00 
055MFV&701RC2... guide  price  £285. ..our  price. ..£256. 00 


a* 

SWAROVSKI 


Dialogue  with  nature 


Price  Promise 


We  work  hard  to  keep  our  prices  competetive  & will 
try  to  MATCH  or  BEAT  any  price  in  this  magazine 


We  both  part-exchange 
and  buy  quality  equipment 

Conditions  apply  Ask  for  details 


londoncameraexchange 

The  No.1  choice  for  optics  in  Hampshire 


Opticron 

Vista  LE 


Opticron 

Compact  Waterproof 


Our  Price  =■  1/2  PRICE! 


...rrp  £985. .our  price, 
.rrp  £1015. .our  price, 
.rrp  £1055.. our  price, 
.rrp  £1095. .our  price. 
..rrp  £825.. our  price. 

..rrp  £97. .our  price, 
.rrp  £1200. .our  price. 

..rrp  £97. .our  price. 
...rrp  £199. .our  price. 
...rrp  £199. .our  price. 
...rrp  £285. .our  rpice. 


32B  T*  FL 

x32B  T*  FL  

I42B  r FL  

x42B  T*  FL  

tscope  65  T*  FL 
jy  on  case  65  FL 
iscope  85  T*  FL 
ty  on  case  85  FL 
</30x 
■xMOx 

45x/20-60x  .... 


8x32  EL 

10x32  EL 

8.5x42  EL 

10x42  EL 

ATS65 HD 

ATS65  Stay  on  case 

ATS80  HD 

ATS80  Stay  on  case 

20x  S W 

30x  S W 

45x  S W 

20-60x 


.rrp  £1100. .our  price... 

.rrp  £1170. .our  price... 

.rrp  £1245. .our  price... 

.rrp  £1310. .our  price... 

.rrp  £1110. .our  price... 

...rrp  £125. .our  price... 

.rrp  £1550..our  price... 

...rrp  £130. .our  price... 

...rrp  £270. .our  price... 

...rrp  £280. .our  price... 

...rrp  £310. .our  price... 

...rrp  £350. .our  rpice... 

BUK  Mail  Order 

Next  Day  Delivery 
Postage  & Insurance 
UOaBB  £8  for  most  items. 


2 BR  Ultravid 
|32  BR  Ultravid 
2 BR  Ultravid 
M2  BR  Ultravid 
■ vidAPO  62 
! Case  62 
nvid  APO  77 
. Case  77 
WW/20xWW 
WW/32xWW 
WW/40xWW 
»8x/20-60x 
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Population  limitation 
in  birds: 

the  last  1 00  years 

Ian  Newton 

ABSTRACT  Over  the  past  1 00  years,  much  has  been  learnt  about  what  limits 
the  numbers  of  birds,  and  many  field  experiments  have  been  conducted  to 
check  ideas.  Such  understanding  is  essential  for  the  effective  conservation  or 
other  management  of  bird  populations. All  the  main  factors  likely  to  affect  bird 
numbers,  whether  food  or  nest-sites,  predators,  pathogens  or  competitors, 
have  been  found  to  limit  the  numbers  of  one  species  or  another.The  same 
species  may  be  limited  by  different  factors  in  different  areas  or  in  different 
years.  Some  species  may  be  limited  by  a combination  of  factors,  which  interact 
in  their  effects  on  population  levels.  Long-term  trends  and/or  year-to-year 
fluctuations  suggest  that  some  migratory  bird  populations  are  limited  primarily 
in  their  breeding  areas,  and  others  primarily  in  their  wintering  areas.  Other 
aspects  of  population  regulation  are  also  discussed,  including  demographic 
factors  (births,  deaths  and  movements),  and  the  role  of  territorial  and 
other  aggressive  behaviour  in  the  limiting  process. 


Introduction 

Everyone  with  an  interest  in  birds  must  have 
wondered  why  some  species  are  rare,  while 
others  are  common;  why  some  are  increasing, 
while  others  are  decreasing;  or  more  generally 
why  each  species  is  as  numerous  as  it  is,  and  not 
more  or  less  so?  An  understanding  of  what 
limits  bird  numbers  is  not  only  an  important 
subject  in  its  own  right,  but  it  is  central  to  all 
bird  management,  whether  for  the  purposes  of 
conservation,  recreational  hunting  or  pest 
control.  In  the  last  100  years,  there  has  been 
enormous  growth  in  our  understanding  of  the 
factors  that  affect  bird  numbers  and  also  huge 
population  changes  in  many  species. 

At  the  start  of  the  twentieth  century,  so  little 
had  been  written  about  bird  populations  that  it 
is  hard  to  say  what  scientists  thought  about  the 
subject.  They  clearly  accepted  that  hard  winters 
and  predation  (including  human  hunting)  were 
important  in  reducing  bird  numbers,  and  were 
aware  that  disease  and  starvation  were  of  poten- 
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tial  significance.  However,  they  knew  little | 
about  the  relative  importance  of  these  different 
factors,  or  about  the  behavioural  components , 
of  density  regulation,  such  as  territorial  and  j 
other  dominance  behaviour.  In  addition,  manyi 
of  the  concepts  that  we  now  take  for  granted 
were  unheard  of  then.  The  only  long-term  data 
available  on  bird  numbers  resulted  from  game 
bags  and,  perhaps  not  surprisingly,  the  first 
detailed  study  of  bird  populations  in  Britair 
concerned  the  Red  Grouse  Lagopus  lagopu'. 
scoticus , the  aim  being  to  discover  the  cause  o 
periodic  crashes  in  numbers  (Lovat  1911). 

It  was  not  until  well  into  the  century  tha 
detailed  'population  studies’  of  non-gam' 
species  began,  involving  year-on-year  assess: 
ments  of  breeding  numbers  and  nest  success  i J 
particular  study  areas,  and  even  later  that  sue 
findings  were  related  to  external  variables  sue! 
as  weather  and  food  supply.  From  the  1950: 
field  experiments  on  bird  populations  becam 
more  frequent,  providing  tests  of  the  impoi 
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Setting  the  scene 
The  numbers  and  distribu- 
tion of  any  bird  species  are 
clearly  limited  by  the 
amount  and  distribution 
of  suitable  habitat.  This  is 
self-evident  and  I shall  say 
no  more  about  habitat  as 
such,  but  concentrate  on 
the  factors  that  limit  densi- 
ties within  the  habitats 
occupied.  Within  the  sci- 
entific literature,  most  dis- 
cussion of  bird  numbers  is 
based  on  breeding  densi- 
ties. There  are  good  bio- 
logical reasons  for  this. 
Bird  numbers  vary  during 
the  course  of  a year  but  it 
is  normally  at  the  start  of 
breeding  that  annual 


225.  Red  Grouse  Lagopus  I.  scoticus,  the  subject  of  the  first  detailed  study  in 
avian  population  ecology,  and  of  the  role  of  disease  in  limiting  numbers. 


tance  of  different  limiting  factors.  At  the  same 
time,  more  and  more  data  were  collected  on  an 
ever-expanding  range  of  species,  both  by  pro- 
fessionals working  in  universities  or  research 
institutes  and  by  amateurs  who  in  Britain 
mostly  acted  under  the  aegis  of  the  BTO.  In 
consequence,  the  scientific  literature  on  bird 
populations  mushroomed,  from  a worldwide 
handful  of  relevant  studies  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  century  to  thousands  in  the  last  decade.  But 
during  this  time,  to  my  knowledge,  only  three 
books  were  written  specifically  on  the  limita- 
tion of  bird  numbers,  two  by  David  Lack  (1954, 
1966),  and  then  my  own  book  towards  the  end 
of  the  century  (1998),  although  chapters  on 
bird  populations  appeared  increasingly  in  more 
general  books  and  in  sym- 
posium volumes  (e.g. 

Perrins  et  al.  1991).  In  this 
paper,  I shall  attempt  to 
review  the  main  issues 
involved  in  the  study  of 
population  limitation  in 
birds,  highlighting  aspects 
that  have  proved  contro- 
versial or  confusing.  Some 
of  the  findings  from  litera- 
ture reviews  that  are  cited 
here  are  taken  from 
Newton  (1998),  where  the 
original  references  may  be 
found. 


numbers  reach  their  lowest  point,  and  it  is  on 
breeders  that  all  future  additions  to  the  popula- 
tion depend.  Moreover,  while  birds  are  breeding 
they  are  at  their  most  conspicuous  and  most 
closely  tied  to  fixed  localities,  making  them 
easier  to  count  reliably  than  at  any  other  season. 
Of  course,  we  have  to  count  some  birds,  such  as 
arctic-nesting  waterfowl  and  waders,  in  their 
wintering  areas,  but  for  most  bird  species  our 
entire  knowledge  of  population  trends  is  based 
on  counts  of  breeders.  In  discussing  population 
limitation,  therefore,  breeding  numbers  (or 
densities)  are  implied  here,  unless  stated  other- 
wise. 

It  is  also  important  at  the  outset  to  distin- 
guish between  the  external  (environmental) 
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factors  that  influence  populations  and  the 
internal  (demographic)  features  that  change 
with  change  in  numbers.  External  factors 
include  resources  (notably  food  supplies)  and 
natural  enemies  (notably  predators  and 
pathogens).  Internal  demographic  features 
include  the  rates  of  births  and  deaths,  immigra- 
tion and  emigration  - the  net  effects  of  which 
mediate  the  influence  of  external  factors  to 
determine  population  trend.  Thus  a population 
may  be  said  to  decline  because  of  a reduction  in 
food  supply  or  an  increase  in  mortality,  but  in 
this  example  the  food  supply  is  the  ultimate 
(external)  factor  influencing  trend,  and  the 
mortality  is  the  proximate  (internal)  factor 
through  which  the  trend  is  brought  about.  In 
the  past,  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
external  and  internal  factors  led  to  much  confu- 
sion over  the  ‘causes’  of  population  changes. 

Systematic  bird  ringing  over  the  past  century 
has  revealed  much  about  the  demographic 
parameters  of  bird  populations,  notably  birth 
and  death  rates.  But  if  we  studied  populations 
by  demography  alone,  we  could  never  under- 
stand what  ultimately  determines  their  average 
level,  and  why  this  level  varies  greatly  between 
areas  or  through  time.  Two  populations  of  the 
same  species  may  have  identical  rates  of  births, 
deaths  and  movements,  and  yet  persist  indefi- 
nitely at  quite  different  densities.  To  understand 
the  differences  in  population  mean  densities,  or 
change  through  time,  we  need  to  study  the 
external  factors.  It  is  also  the  external  factors 
that  have  to  be  altered  by  management  before  a 
change  in  population  level  can  be  achieved. 


During  a period  of  population  change,  we  can 
expect  that  the  birth  rate,  death  rate  or  move- 
ment pattern  will  be  different  from  that  during 
a period  of  population  stability. 

External  limiting  factors 

Few  would  argue  with  the  fact  that,  within  suit- 
able habitat,  food  and  other  resources  could 
provide  a ceiling  on  bird  numbers.  No  species 
can  increase  beyond  its  food  supply.  A key  ques- 
tion is  therefore  which  species  or  populations 
are  currently  limited  by  food  or  other  resources 
and  which  are  held  below  this  level  by  natural 
enemies,  whether  predators,  parasites, 
pathogens  or  competitors. 

Food  supplies 

Evidence  for  limitation  by  food  supply  comes 
from  those  species  that  show  spatial  or  temporal 
changes  in  densities  which  parallel  similar 
changes  in  food  supplies.  One  of  the  earliest 
studies  was  by  Reinikainen  (1937),  in  Finland. 
He  travelled  the  same  route  (on  skis)  in  March 
for  1 1 years,  recorded  the  numbers  of  Common 
Crossbills  Loxia  curvirostra  he  encountered,  and 
estimated  the  cone  crops  of  Norway  Spruce 
Picea  abies.  The  number  of  Crossbills  seen  each 
year  was  strongly  correlated  with  the  size  of  the 
spruce  crop,  the  highest  numbers  of  birds  being 
20  times  the  lowest,  with  an  increase  of  this 
order  occurring  from  one  year  to  the  next  (fig. 

1).  The  year-to-year  changes  in  Crossbill  ; 
numbers  in  this  locality,  as  elsewhere,  were 
caused  mainly  by  movements,  the  birds  settling  [, 
each  year  according  to  available  food  supplies.  I 


Fig.  I . Density  of  Common  Crossbill  Loxia  curvirostra  pairs  in  different  years  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
Norway  Spruce  Picea  abies  crop  in  an  area  of  Finland  (Reinikainen  1 937).  Crossbill  density  shown  in 
number  of  pairs  per  1 20  km  (transect);  spruce  crop  classed  in  five  categories. 
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Fig.  2.  Density  of  Golden  Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos  pairs  in  six  regions 
of  Scotland  in  relation  to  winter  carrion  supply  (Watson  et  al.  1992). 


An  example  of  spatial  variation  in 
breeding  density,  linked  with  spatial 
variation  in  food  supplies,  is  pro- 
vided by  Golden  Eagles  Aquila 
chrysaetos  in  different  parts  of  Scot- 
land (Watson  et  al.  1992;  fig. 

Regional  variations  in  the  density  of 
breeding  eagle  pairs  matched 
regional  variations  in  their  main 
source  of  food,  namely  sheep  and 
deer  carrion.  In  contrast  to  the  situa- 
tion with  Crossbills,  these  differences 
were  consistent  from  year  to  year. 

Some  years  ago,  I searched  the 
ornithological  literature  for  such 
correlations,  and  found  36  studies 
(involving  more  than  36  species)  in 
which  year-to-year  changes  in  bird 
densities  were  correlated  with  year-to-year 
changes  in  food  supplies  and  28  studies 
(involving  more  than  28  species)  in  which 
spatial  variations  in  densities  were  associated 
with  spatial  variations  in  food  supplies  (Newton 
1998).  Moreover,  in  16  additional  studies,  a 
long-term  or  sudden  change  in  a bird  popula- 
tion was  associated  with  a long-term  or  sudden 
change  in  food  supply.  While  correlations  such 
as  these  do  not  prove  causal  relationships,  they 
indicate  that  links  between  bird  numbers  and 


their  food  supplies  are  widespread.  Examples 
include  many  types  of  birds,  from  passerines 
and  pigeons  (Columbidae)  to  raptors  and 
seabirds  (Newton  1998). 

Some  birds  eat  such  a wide  range  of  foods 
that  it  is  not  readily  possible  to  measure  their 
total  supply.  Their  breeding  densities  have 
sometimes  been  related  not  to  food  as  such,  but 
to  some  determinant  or  correlate  of  food 
supply,  such  as  rainfall  (in  arid  regions)  or  soil 
fertility.  Thus,  in  northern  Europe,  songbirds 


226.  Annual  fluctuations  in  numbers  of  Common  Crossbills  Loxia  curvirostra  have  been  related  to  annual 

fluctuations  in  cone  crops. 
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generally  breed  at  greater  density  in  woods 
growing  on  rich  soils  than  on  similar  woods  on 
poor  soils,  and  waterbirds  are  generally  more 
diverse  and  abundant  on  nutrient-rich  than  on 
acidic,  nutrient-poor  lakes  (fig.  3;  von 
Haartman  1971).  One  likely  reason  is  that  the 
food  organisms  eaten  by  birds  also  depend  on 
the  general  productivity  of  soil  or  water. 

More  compelling  evidence  that  food  supply 
can  limit  bird  breeding  densities  has  come  from 
experiments  in  which  additional  food  was  pro- 
vided artificially  and  the  response  of  the  popula- 
tion was  measured.  Most  such  experiments  have 
involved  tits  (Paridae),  which  are  comparatively 
easy  to  study  in  this  way:  they  are  resident  in  the 
same  areas  year-round;  they  eat  food  which  can 
be  readily  provided  (such  as  peanuts);  and  their 
subsequent  breeding  numbers  can  be  measured 
in  the  same  area  by  counting  the  numbers  of 
nests  in  boxes,  which  can  be  provided  in  excess. 
The  most  substantial  feeding  experiment  of  this 
type  spanned  several  successive  winters  in  The 
Netherlands  (van  Balen  1980).  It  was  based  on 
two  areas  of  similar  woodland,  7 km  apart;  extra 
food  was  provided  in  one,  while  the  other  acted 
as  a control  where  the  tits  had  natural  food 
alone.  Before  winter  feeding  began,  Great  Tit 
Parus  major  breeding  numbers  in  the  two  areas 
were  similar  and  fluctuated  more  or  less  in  par- 
allel from  year  to  year  (fig.  4a).  After  feeding 
began,  breeding  densities  in  the  two  areas 
diverged  and  no  longer  fluctuated  in  parallel. 
Over  several  years,  breeding  numbers  in  the 
experimental  area  averaged  40%  higher  than 


those  in  the  control  area.  However,  the  impact  of 
the  supplementary  food  varied  between  years 
depending  on  the  Beech  Fagus  sylvatica  mast 
crop,  which  was  the  most  variable  major  com- 
ponent in  the  natural  food  supply.  Comparison 
of  numbers  in  the  experimental  area  in  the  years 
before  and  after  food  provision  indicated  that 
the  extra  feeding  doubled  the  population  in 
poor  beech  mast  years  but  made  little  difference 
in  good  beech  mast  years  (fig.  4b).  The  fact  that 
the  extra  food  had  most  effect  in  years  when 
natural  food  was  scarce  provided  further  evi- 
dence that  winter  food  supplies  influenced  the 
local  breeding  densities  of  Great  Tits. 

Other  experiments  on  tits,  covering  two  or 
three  winters,  gave  variable  results.  In  some 
areas,  two  species  had  access  to  the  supplemen- 
tary food  and,  if  each  of  these  is  counted  as  a 
separate  experiment,  then,  compared  with 
control  areas,  eight  out  of  15  winter-feeding 
experiments  led  to  obvious  increases  in  subse- 
quent breeding  density  while  seven  did  not 
(Newton  1998).  The  same  species  responded  to 
food  provision  in  one  area  but  not  in  another; 
and  in  the  same  area  and  year,  one  species 
responded  while  another  did  not  (Krebs  1971). 
Where  a response  to  food  provision  occurred, 
tit  breeding  density  increased  by  up  to  100% 
compared  with  that  in  control  areas;  and  where 
the  birds  were  ringed,  the  increase  in  breeding 
density  was  found  to  result  from  both  increased 
local  survival  and  increased  immigration, 
affecting  mainly  first-year  birds  (Krebs  1971; 
van  Balen  1980;  Jansson  et  al  1981).  Similarly, 
in  the  Song  Sparrow  Melospiza  \ 
melodia  on  Mandarte  Island, 
British  Columbia,  seed  provision 
in  one  winter  led  to  improved 
survival,  especially  of  juveniles, 
and  to  an  increase  in  subsequent 
breeding  density  (38%)  (Smith  et 
al.  1980).  Overall,  of  26  studies 
involving  14  bird  species  (tits 
and  others),  15  led  to  increased 
breeding  density  following  food 
provision,  whereas  1 1 showed  no 
measurable  change,  compared 
with  numbers  in  control  areas 
(table  1).  Evidently,  breeding 
densities  in  some  of  these  popu- 
lations were  limited  by  food  sup- 1 
plies  in  the  years  concerned,  but 
not  others. 


Fig.  3.  Mean  densities  of  breeding  birds  in  Finnish  forests  in  relation  to 
forest  type  and  dominant  tree  species.  From  most  to  least  productive 
soil  type,  as  reflected  in  the  ground  vegetation:  GH  (grass-herb); 
OMT  (Oxalis-Myrtillus);  MT  (Myrtillus);V T (Vaccinium);  CT  (Calluna). 
Modified  from  von  Haartman  1971. 
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227.  Great  Tit  Parus  major,  the  subject  of  some  of  the  longest-running  population  studies  undertaken  in  birds, 
and  of  experiments  on  the  role  of  food  supplies  and  nest-sites  in  limiting  breeding  numbers. 


Nest-sites 

Some  bird  species  require  special  places  to  put 
their  nests,  such  as  tree  cavities,  cliffs  or  islands 
in  lakes  - places  that  are  not  abundantly  avail- 
able in  all  landscapes.  That  such  special  nest- 
sites  can  limit  the  breeding  densities  of  some 
species  is  clearly  evident  from  observation.  For 
example,  in  much  of  their  range,  Peregrine 
Falcons  Falco  peregrinus  are  limited  to  nesting 
in  areas  where  cliffs  are  available  as  nest-sites; 
they  are  absent  from  other  areas  lacking  cliffs, 
but  where  prey  is  no  less  plentiful.  The  fact  that 
in  some  regions  Peregrines  have  begun  to  nest 
on  cliff-surrogates,  such  as  quarries  and  build- 


ings, only  adds  weight  to  the  argument.  Simi- 
larly, Barn  Swallows  Hirundo  rustica  naturally 
nest  in  caves,  but  have  adapted  to  barns  and 
other  buildings,  a habit  which  has  enabled  them 
to  spread  over  huge  areas  previously  unavailable 
to  them,  greatly  increasing  their  population 
sizes.  The  same  holds  true  for  some  other 
hirundines  and  swifts  (Apodidae)  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  (e.g.  Erskine  1979).  In  most 
places,  population  expansion  resulting  from 
human  colonisation  would  have  occurred  long 
before  there  were  ornithologists  to  record  it,  but 
it  was  well  documented  in  North  America 
during  the  spread  of  European  people  and  their 


Fig.  4.  Numbers  of  Great  Tits  Parus  major  breeding  in  two  areas  of  similar  size  and  habitat  in  The  Netherlands, 
in  one  of  which  extra  winter  food  (hemp  and  sunflower  seeds)  was  provided  from  the  winter  of  1966/67.  Filled 
symbols  represent  the  experimental  plot,  open  symbols  the  control  plot.  Fig.  4a  (left):  during  the  years  of  feeding, 
the  two  populations  diverged  and  no  longer  fluctuated  in  parallel.  Fig.  4b  (right):  the  difference  in  breeding  density 
between  the  two  plots  was  greatest  in  years  when  Beech  Fagus  sylvatica  mast  (a  major  natural  food)  was  scarce. 
Throughout,  nestboxes  were  provided  in  excess. This  experiment  showed  the  role  of  winter  food  in  influencing 
subsequent  breeding  density.  From  van  Balen  ( 1 980). 
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buildings  in  the  nineteenth  century  (Bent 
1942). 

The  limitation  of  breeding  density  by  nest- 
site  shortages  has  frequently  been  shown  by 
experiment.  Most  such  experiments  have 
involved  species  which  nest  in  tree  cavities  but 
cannot  normally  excavate  their  own  holes.  Such 
species  readily  accept  appropriate  nestboxes, 
but  in  assessing  effects  on  populations,  one  has 
to  be  sure  that  local  breeding  pairs  have  actually 
increased  in  numbers  and  not  merely  shifted  to 
boxes  from  natural  sites. 

The  results  of  46  careful  studies  on  nest-site 
provision  are  listed  in  table  1.  The  studies 
included  25  different  species,  from  songbirds  to 
ducks  (Anatidae)  and  raptors.  In  96%  of  these 
studies,  breeding  density  of  one  or  more  species 
increased  after  box  provision,  suggesting  that 
limitation  by  shortage  of  nest-sites  was  wide- 
spread among  these  hole-nesting  birds.  Density 
increases  of  between  two-  and  four-fold  were 
frequent,  and  in  some  studies  of  between  ftve- 
and  twenty-fold.  Perhaps  not  surprisingly, 
increases  were  greater  in  species  that  defended 
little  more  than  the  nest-site,  such  as  Pied  Fly- 
catcher Ficedula  hypoleuca  and  Tree  Sparrow 
Passer  montanus,  than  in  species  such  as  tits  that 
held  large  territories  and  thereby  limited  the 
settlement  of  other  pairs.  Following  box  provi- 
sion in  an  area  of  Finland,  Pied  Flycatchers 


increased  from  virtual  absence  to  more  than 
2,000  pairs  per  krrr,  a greater  density  than  all 
other  species  put  together  (von  Haartman 
1971). 

Several  studies  (notably  on  Pied  Flycatchers) 
showed  that  numbers  increased  abruptly  the 
year  after  boxes  were  installed,  implying  that 
large  numbers  of  potential  occupants  were  gen- 
erally available.  Without  the  boxes,  these  birds 
would  presumably  not  have  bred  but  would 
have  remained  as  part  of  a large  non-breeding 
contingent  unable  to  breed  because  of  shortage 
of  sites.  Other  studies  showed  that,  following 
box  provision,  numbers  increased  slowly  over 
several  years,  implying  that  no  more  than  a 
small  surplus  was  present  in  any  one  year,  and 
that  reproduction  or  continued  immigration 
contributed  to  the  longer-term  increase.  What- 
ever the  species  and  its  rate  of  increase, 
numbers  eventually  levelled  off,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  extra  boxes  provided.  The  impli- 
cation was  that,  once  the  shortage  of  nest-sites 
was  rectified,  another  factor  took  over  to  limit 
numbers  at  a higher  level.  Evidence  from 
various  tits  and  raptors  showed  that  this  second 
factor  was  food  supply.  In  such  species,  then, 
densities  in  different  areas  were  limited  either 
by  nest-sites  or  by  food  supply,  whichever  was 
in  shortest  supply  (Newton  1979). 

Cavity-nesters  are  not  the  only  birds  that 


Table  I.  Summary  of  field  experiments  concerned  with  external  factors  limiting  bird  breeding  densities. 
Updated  from  Newton  1 998,  in  which  most  of  the  original  references  may  be  found. 


Grade  of 
experiment1 

1 

Grade  of 
experiment1 
2 

Grade  of 
experiment1 
3 

Total 

Number  showing 
increase  in 
breeding  density 

Food  provision 

5 

11 

10 

26 

15  (58%) 

Nest-site  provision 

37 

5 

4 

46 

44  (96%) 

Predator  reduction 

4 

7 

6 

17 

10  (59%) 

Parasite  reduction 

6 

0 

2 

8 

5 (63%) 

Competitor  reduction 

3 

5 

4 

12 

1 1 (92%) 

Totals 

55 

28 

26 

109 

85  (78%) 

1 The  commonest  type  of  experiment  (grade  1)  involves  the  single-area  treatment,  in  which  breeding  numbers 
are  monitored  over  several  years,  then  something  is  changed  (perhaps  nestboxes  are  added  or  predators  are 
removed),  and  then  numbers  are  monitored  for  several  further  years,  giving  a before-and-after  comparison  in  the 
same  area.  The  weakness  of  this  type  of  experiment  is  that,  without  a control,  one  cannot  be  certain  that 
numbers  have  not  changed  for  some  other  reason,  independent  of  the  experimental  treatment.  The  second  type 
of  experiment  (grade  2)  involves  two  areas,  with  the  treatment  applied  in  one  area  but  not  the  other,  which 
provides  the  control.  The  third  type  (grade  3)  involves  some  degree  of  replication,  either  a reversal  of  treatments, 
so  that  after  a period  of  years  the  experimental  becomes  the  control  area,  and  vice  versa,  or  a duplication  of  areas, 
with  several  experimental  and  several  control  areas  studied  concurrently.  In  terms  of  reliability  and  robustness  of 
conclusions,  these  three  types  of  experiments  could  be  graded  1-3,  poor  to  good. 
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have  responded  to  the  experimental  provision 
of  nest-sites.  Increases  in  the  breeding  densities 
of  other  species  have  been  noted  following  the 
provision  of  baskets  or  artificial  stick  nests  in 
trees  (Village  1990),  rafts  (as  island  substitutes; 
Crawford  & Shelton  1978),  pylons  (as  tree  sub- 
stitutes; Steenhof  et  al.  1993),  and  suitable 
buildings  (as  cliff  substitutes;  Newton  1979).  It 
thus  seems  that  shortage  of  nest-sites  can  limit 
the  distribution  and  density  of  a wide  range  of 
bird  species.  However,  many  nestbox  experi- 
ments were  in  young,  managed  woods,  deficient 
in  old  and  dead  trees,  and  the  situation  may  be 
different  in  older,  more  mature  woods  that  have 
more  cavity-bearing  trees.  Moreover,  studies 
which  did  not  lead  to  an  increase  in  breeding 
density  were  perhaps  less  likely  to  be  published, 
so  we  should  perhaps  not  over-generalise  from 
these  findings. 

For  many  bird  species,  then,  we  have  clear 
evidence  that  population  levels  are  influenced 
by  resources,  whether  food  or  nest-sites.  For 
other  species,  the  evidence  suggests  that 
breeding  numbers  are  held  below  the  resource 
limit  by  natural  enemies,  whether  predators, 
parasites  and  pathogens  (=disease  agents),  or 
competitors. 

Predators 

One  of  the  most  thorough  studies  of  predation 
on  a bird  population  concerns  the  effects  of 


Hen  Harriers  Circus  cyaneus  and  Peregrines  on 
Red  Grouse  (Red pith  & Thirgood  1997;  Thir- 
good  et  al.  2000).  The  study  extended  to  several 
widely  scattered  moors,  but  was  based  primarily 
at  Langholm,  in  southern  Scotland,  where  for 
several  decades  grouse  had  fluctuated  in  regular 
cyclic  pattern,  with  peaks  in  numbers  every  six 
years  or  so  (the  troughs  possibly  due  to  deaths 
from  the  parasitic  disease  strongylosis).  During 
a six-year  period,  Hen  Harriers  and  Peregrines 
were  allowed  to  breed  freely,  although  other 
predators,  such  as  crows  (Corvidae)  and  foxes 
Vulpes  vulpes,  were  controlled  as  usual.  During 
this  time,  harrier  numbers  increased  from  two 
to  20  breeding  females,  and  Peregrines  from 
three  to  six  pairs.  Over  the  same  period,  grouse 
breeding  numbers  remained  at  relatively  low 
level.  They  produced  insufficient  young  each 
year  to  support  shooting,  as  productivity 
declined  during  the  study,  and  failed  to  increase 
to  a peak  expected  in  1996  or  1997.  In  compar- 
ison, on  two  other  moors,  where  predator 
control  continued  as  usual  and  where  grouse 
had  previously  fluctuated  in  parallel  with  those 
at  Langholm,  a marked  peak  occurred  in  1997. 
The  implication  was  that  raptor  predation,  at 
the  levels  sustained,  held  the  Langholm  grouse 
at  low  level,  lower  than  they  would  have 
achieved  in  some  years  in  the  absence  of 
raptors.  Measurements  of  predation  rates 
revealed  that  these  two  predators  could  fully 


228.  Originally  largely  restricted  to  nesting  in  caves.  Barn  Swallows  Hirundo  rustica  are  now 
more  numerous  and  widespread  thanks  to  their  habit  of  nesting  in  buildings. 
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account  for  the  depressed  grouse  numbers,  and 
that  no  other  factor  was  likely  to  be  involved.  At 
such  low  grouse  densities,  there  was  no  out- 
break of  strongylosis. 

A simple  mathematical  model  of  the  grouse 
population  at  Langholm,  combining  the  esti- 
mated reduction  in  breeding  productivity  with 
the  observed  pattern  of  winter  losses,  predicted 
that  over  two  years,  in  the  absence  of  breeding 
raptors,  grouse  breeding  numbers  would  have 
increased  by  1.3  times  and  post-breeding 
numbers  by  2.5  times,  enough  to  reach  the 
expected  peak  in  1996  or  1997,  and  provide  a 
sufficient  surplus  for  driven  shooting. 

Overall,  taking  the  observational  evidence 
from  many  studies,  it  seems  that  predators  can 
have  the  following  four  types  of  impact  on  bird 
populations,  depending  on  circumstances: 

(1)  No  obvious  reduction  in  breeding 
density.  This  is  apparent  in  many  species  which 
suffer  considerable  predation,  but  are  demon- 
strably limited  by  other  factors,  such  as  food  or 
nest-sites,  as  discussed  above.  It  is  also  apparent 
in  some  large  bird  species,  which  nowadays 


suffer  virtually  no  predation  as  adults,  and  often 
have  a large  non-breeding  surplus  of  mature 
adults  unable  to  get  nesting  territories  (such  as 
Mute  Swan  Cygnus  olor  and  Common  Raven 
Corvus  corax). 

(2)  Hold  breeding  density  at  some  level 
below  that  at  which  resources  would  otherwise 
permit  (as  in  the  Red  Grouse  discussed  above 
and  also  in  Grey  Partridge  Perdix  perdixr,  Potts 
1980). 

(3)  Cause  marked  fluctuations  in  breeding 
density,  either  irregular  or  regular  (cyclic),  as 
suggested  for  some  northern  gallinaceous  birds 
exposed  to  periodic  heavy  predation  (including 
Willow  Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus  in  northern 
Europe  and  Ruffed  Grouse  Bonasa  umbellus  in 
North  .America;  Lack  1954;  Keith  1963). 

(4)  Cause  decline  to  extinction,  as  in  some 
birds  on  oceanic  islands  exposed  for  the  first 
time  to  mammalian  predators,  such  as  rats 
Rattus  and  cats  Felis  silvestris  catus,  introduced 
accidentally  or  deliberately  by  people  (Atkinson 
1985). 

Predator-removal  experiments  have  not 
been  concerned  with  dis- 
tinguishing these  different 
types  of  effects,  only  in 
testing  whether  an  effect 
was  apparent,  in  other 
words  in  distinguishing 
impact  type  1 (above) 
from  the  rest.  Most  of  the 
30  experiments  described 
in  the  ecological  literature 
concerned  ground-nesting 
gamebirds  and  ducks.  The 
parameters  that  were 
measured  most  commonly 
included:  (1)  nest  success 
(proportion  of  nests  from 
which  young  hatched);  (2) 
post-breeding  numbers  (or 
ratio  of  large  young  to 
adults);  and  (3)  subse- 
quent breeding  numbers. 
In  27  studies  in  which  nest 
success  was  measured,  23 
showed  an  increase  in 
success  under  predator 
removal;  in  17  studies  in 
which  post-breeding 
numbers  were  measured, 
12  showed  an  increase;  and 
of  17  studies  in  which 


229.  Breeding  numbers  ofWhite  Storks  Ciconia  ciconia  have  been  influenced  by 
land  drainage  in  European  breeding  areas  and  by  droughts  in  African  wintering 
areas,  both  acting  through  effects  on  food  supplies. 
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breeding  numbers  were  measured,  ten  showed 
an  increase.  Improved  nest  success  was  not 
always  followed  by  increased  post-breeding 
numbers,  and  even  less  often  by  increased 
breeding  numbers.  Overall,  it  seems  that  in 
more  than  half  the  studies  in  table  1 that  meas- 
ured breeding  density,  this  density  was  limited 
by  predation,  although  all  the  species  concerned 
experienced  heavy  predation  at  some  stage  of 
their  lives. 

How  general  are  these  experimental  findings 
on  predation  likely  to  be?  Because  almost  all  the 
species  studied  nested  on  the  ground,  they  may 
have  been  more  vulnerable  to  predation  (espe- 
cially from  mammals)  than  other  birds  which 
nest  in  safer  sites.  The  predators  were  all  gener- 
alists which  fed  on  other  prey,  such  as  voles 
(Muridae)  or  rabbits  (Leporidae),  and  turned  to 
birds  when  birds  were  readily  available.  In  all 
experiments,  the  effects  of  predator  removal 
were  short-lived,  and  when  the  control  stopped, 
the  experimental  areas  were  soon  recolonised 
by  predators,  and  predation  returned  to  its 
former  level.  The  maximum  breeding  densities 
achieved  under  predator  control  were  about 
twice  as  high  as  in  areas  where  predators  were 
left.  This  is  about  the  same  level  of  difference  as 
achieved  in  food-provision  experiments. 

Parasites  and  pathogens 

Ecologists  often  separate  parasites  into  two 
kinds:  macroparasites,  which  are  mostly  big 
enough  to  see  with  the  naked  eye,  and  include 
parasitic  worms  (Nematoda),  ticks  (Ixodidae), 
fleas  (Siphonaptera)  and  others;  and  micro- 
parasites, which  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  include  pathogenic  bacteria,  protozoa  and 
viruses.  Ticks,  fleas  and  others  live  externally  on 
the  body  surface  of  their  hosts,  while  all  the  rest 
live  within  the  body  of  their  hosts.  A feature  of 
microparasites  is  that  they  mutate  frequently, 
and  often  appear  as  different  strains,  some  of 
which  may  be  relatively  harmless  and  others 
disabling  or  lethal.  Different  bird  species,  like 
other  kinds  of  animals,  differ  in  their  vulnera- 
bility to  particular  microparasites,  so  that  some 
host  species  are  unharmed  and  can  act  as  reser- 
voirs of  infection  for  other  species  which  can 
die.  A topical  example  of  a microparasite  with  a 
strain  which  is  fatal  to  at  least  some  bird  species 
is  the  H5N 1 strain  of  the  avian  influenza  virus. 

In  general,  parasites  can  have  the  same 
effects  on  host  populations  as  predators  on 
their  prey,  leading  to  (1)  no  obvious  reduction 
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in  breeding  density;  (2)  an  equilibrium  level 
lower  than  resources  would  permit;  (3)  marked 
fluctuations  in  abundance;  or  (4)  decline  to 
extinction.  Sometimes  a new  disease,  or  disease 
vector,  has  been  introduced  to  a new  area,  with 
devastating  effects  on  the  local  avifauna.  The 
best  documented  examples  have  involved 
Hawaiian  birds,  following  the  introduction  of 
mosquitoes  Culex  able  to  transmit  avian 
malaria  and  pox  (Warner  1968;  van  Riper  et  al. 
1986).  Hawaiian  birds  had  not  previously  been 
exposed  to  these  diseases,  so  had  no  natural 
immunity.  In  such  cases,  the  disease  organism 
may  completely  eliminate  its  new  host  (as  prob- 
ably happened  with  some  native  species  on 
Hawaii),  or  it  may  eliminate  the  most  vulner- 
able individuals,  leaving  more  resilient  ones  and 
allowing  a measure  of  resistance  to  evolve. 

Nearer  to  home,  experimental  studies 
attempted  to  find  the  effects  of  strongylosis 
(caused  by  the  strongyle  worm  parasite  Tri- 
chostrongylus  tenuis)  on  Red  Grouse.  Removal 
of  this  parasite  from  individual  grouse,  using  an 
anthelminthic  drug,  led  to  increases  in  both  the 
breeding  success  and  the  survival  of  individual 
grouse  compared  with  untreated  ones  (Hudson 
1986;  Hudson  et  al.  1992).  Treatment  of  about 
one-fifth  of  grouse  prevented  a cyclic  decline  in 
grouse  bags  on  five  occasions  on  four  different 
moors  compared  with  trends  on  control  moors 
where  grouse  were  untreated  (Hudson  et  al. 
1998).  The  conclusion  was  that  treatment  of 
this  particular  parasite  at  the  level  practised 
could  prevent  the  periodic  crashes  in  grouse 
bags  previously  attributed  to  this  parasite.  Para- 
sites had  thus  apparently  limited  the  densities  of 
grouse,  at  least  in  the  crash  years.  Further  work 
on  four  other  moors  confirmed  that  parasitism 
could  reduce  productivity  (and  hence  the  post- 
breeding population),  and  also  spring  densities. 
However,  spring  populations  declined  over  the 
years  on  both  experimental  and  control  areas, 
suggesting  that  some  other  factor  was  also 
involved  in  causing  cyclic  fluctuations  (Redpath 
et  al.  2006).  During  all  these  studies,  predators 
were  controlled. 

Studies  of  a different  kind  of  parasite, 
outside  the  categories  mentioned  above,  have 
examined  the  effects  of  the  removal  of  Brown- 
headed Cowbirds  Molothrus  ater  on  some  of 
their  host  species  in  North  America.  This 
cowbird  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  various 
insectivorous  passerines,  greatly  reducing  their 
productivity.  It  has  increased  and  spread  in 
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recent  decades,  affecting  a greater  proportion  of 
potential  hosts,  and  even  new  host  species  not 
previously  exposed  to  its  effects.  Experimental 
cowbird  removal  led  to  improved  nest  success 
in  six  different  host  species,  and  to  increased 
subsequent  breeding  density  in  three  of  them 
(table  1).  It  is  probably  only  a matter  of  time 
before  experiments  reveal  the  effects  of  other 
parasites  on  bird  breeding  numbers. 

Competitors 

Most  bird  species  share  part  of  their  food  with 
other  species  of  birds  and  other  animals,  and 
some  share  the  same  kinds  of  nest-sites.  Species 
which  eat  the  same  kinds  of  foods  as  one 
another  can  therefore  be  regarded  as  competi- 
tors, if  food  is  limiting,  and  so  can  species 
which  require  the  same  types  of  nest-site,  if 
nest-sites  are  limiting.  Competition  may  involve 
‘resource  depletion,  where  individuals  of  one 
species  reduce  the  amount  available  to  another 
species  (e.g.  where  Great  Tits  eat  beech  mast 
that  would  otherwise  be  available  to  other  titsj. 
Or  it  may  involve  ‘interference’,  where  individ- 
uals of  one  species,  by  aggressive  or  other 
means,  reduce  access  to  a resource  by  individ- 
uals of  another  species  (as  when  a Mistle 
Thrush  Turdus  visdvorus  aggressively  defends  a 
fruiting  tree  against  Blackbirds  T.  merula).  In 


any  pair  of  competing  species,  it  is  rare  for  both 
to  suffer  equally  from  resource  shortage,  and  in 
any  situation  the  effects  are  usually  ‘asym- 
metric’, falling  more  heavily  on  one  species  than 
on  the  other. 

In  a relatively  stable  avifauna,  the  effects  of 
competition  on  populations  are  practically 
impossible  to  demonstrate  without  an  experi- 
ment in  which  one  competing  species  is 
removed,  and  the  response  of  the  other  is  moni- 
tored. In  11  out  of  12  such  experiments  known 
to  me,  the  removal  (or  reduction)  of  one 
species  led  to  an  increase  in  another  (table  1). 
Most  such  experiments  involved  nest-sites.  For 
example,  in  six  forest  plots  in  Sweden,  almost  all 
nestboxes  were  occupied  every  year  by  one  or 
other  of  three  species.  The  numbers  of  all  three 
fluctuated  from  year  to  year,  but  increases  in  the 
numbers  of  Great  and  Blue  Tits  Cyanistes 
caeruleus  were  accompanied  by  decreases  in  the 
numbers  of  Collared  Flycatchers  Ficedula  albi - 
collis , and  vice  versa  (Gustafsson  1988).  The 
implications  were  that  the  boxes  were  not  lim- 
iting for  the  earlier-nesting  tits,  but  that  the 
later-arriving  flycatchers  were  relegated  to 
whatever  boxes  were  still  unoccupied.  The 
numbers  of  flycatchers  in  the  plots  thus 
depended  on  the  numbers  of  tits.  As  an  experi- 
ment, the  numbers  of  tits  in  two  plots  were 
reduced  in  two  successive 
years.  This  led  to  a large 
increase  in  the  numbers  of 
flycatchers,  compared  with 
those  in  a control  plot.  In  a 
further  experiment,  in  a Nor- 
wegian forest,  Slagsvold 
(1979)  blocked  the  entrances 
of  all  nestboxes  except  those 
already  occupied  by  Great 
Tits.  In  consequence,  later- 
arriving  Pied  Flycatchers  F.  \ 
hypoleuca,  which  were  abun- 1 
dant  in  previous  years,  were 
completely  prevented  from 
breeding  there.  Males  fought, 
unsuccessfully  with  Great) 
Tits  for  possession  of  boxes,) 
while  females  left  the  area.] 
These  experiments  revealed 
how  competition  for  nest-, 
sites  could  limit  the  breeding 
density  of  flycatchers,  and 
how  annual  fluctuations  in 
the  numbers  of  breeding  flv- 


230.  Breeding  densities  of  Pied  Flycatchers  Ficedula  hypoleuca  in  many  areas 
have  been  shown  to  be  limited  by  a shortage  of  nest-sites,  often  accentuated 
by  competition  for  sites  with  earlier-nesting  tits  (Paridae). 
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catchers  varied  inversely  with  the  numbers  of 
tits.  Other  experiments  have  revealed  competi- 
tion for  nest-sites  in  other  bird  species,  and  yet 
others  have  revealed  competition  for  food 
(Newton  1998). 

Review  of  experiments 

The  findings  from  109  relevant  experiments 
published  in  the  scientific  literature  are  sum- 
marised in  table  1.  As  discussed  above,  some 
involved  the  provision  of  extra  winter  food  or 
nest-sites,  while  others  involved  the  removal  of 
predators,  parasites  or  competitors.  These 
experiments  varied  in  design  and  quality  but, 
taken  together,  they  provide  confirmation  that 
all  the  main  potential  limiting  factors,  whether 
resources  or  natural  enemies,  do  indeed  limit 
the  local  breeding  densities  of  one  bird  species 
or  another.  They  also  reveal  that  particular 
species  may  be  limited  by  different  factors  in 
different  areas  or  in  different  years.  In  the  Great 
Tit,  for  example,  winter  food  proved  limiting  in 
some  areas,  while  nest-sites  proved  limiting  in 
other  areas. 

While  some  experiments  lasted  up  to  ten 
years,  most  lasted  only  1-3  years  (the  usual 
duration  of  a student  grant).  In  many  studies, 
breeding  numbers  were  still  increasing  when 
the  experiment  stopped,  so  it  was  not  possible 
to  see  the  full  impact  of  the  treatment  on 
breeding  density.  Nevertheless,  most  experi- 
ments resulted  in  at  least  a doubling  of  breeding 
density  compared  with  the  previous  situation  in 
the  study  area  or  with  the  concurrent  situation 
in  a control  area.  However,  nestbox  studies 
resulted  in  much  bigger  effects,  sometimes 
giving  up  to  twenty-fold  increases  in  the  densi- 
ties of  target  species.  In  some  experiments,  the 
provision  of  nest-sites  attracted  species  into  the 
study  area  that  were  previously  absent  there. 
Hence,  for  many  species  that  require  special 
nest-sites,  the  shortage  of  such  sites  emerged  as 
an  especially  potent  factor  in  limiting  distribu- 
tion and  abundance. 

Another  point  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind 
when  assessing  the  experimental  findings.  For 
each  species,  experiments  were  done  on  the 
factors  that  previous  observational  evidence 
had  suggested  was  limiting.  If  it  looked  like 
food  was  important,  food  was  provided.  If  it 
seemed  that  predation  was  important,  predators 
were  removed.  While  this  is  a perfectly  legiti- 
mate procedure,  it  means  that,  as  a group, 
existing  experiments  may  be  biased  towards 
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giving  positive  results.  If  species  for  the  dif- 
ferent experiments  had  been  selected  at  random 
from  the  local  avifauna  (in  practice  not  pos- 
sible), rather  than  on  the  basis  of  prior  knowl- 
edge, the  number  of  positive  results  may  well 
have  been  less  than  the  78%  recorded  overall. 

Interactions  between  limiting  factors 

So  far,  I have  assumed  that  a population,  at  any 
one  time  and  place,  may  be  limited  by  one 
factor  only  — resources  or  natural  enemies.  In 
reality,  no  single  factor  is  likely  to  account 
wholly  for  a given  population  level.  During  a 
period  of  food  shortage,  for  example,  some 
individuals  may  starve,  while  other,  non- 
starving individuals  may  die  from  other  causes. 
In  such  cases,  the  limiting  factor  can  be  consid- 
ered as  that  which,  once  alleviated,  will  permit 
the  biggest  increase  in  numbers. 

There  is  another  kind  of  interaction, 
however,  which  has  only  recently  begun  to 
receive  serious  attention,  namely  the  influence 
of  one  limiting  factor  on  the  action  of  another. 
For  example,  food  shortage  might  predispose 
predation,  in  that  hungry  birds  become  less 
wary,  and  allow  a much  closer  approach  by 
humans  and  other  predators.  This  presumably 
makes  them  more  likely  to  be  captured  than  in 
situations  with  plentiful  food.  Likewise,  the 
mere  presence  of  predators  might  deter  birds 
from  feeding  in  certain  places,  and  thereby  in 
effect  reduce  their  food  supply.  Similarly,  preda- 
tors might  deter  many  birds  from  nesting  in  any 
but  the  safest  sites,  thereby  limiting  the  range  of 
nest-sites  available  to  them.  Such  examples 
emphasise  that  bird  numbers  cannot  always  be 
considered  as  limited  by  single  factors,  but  by 
combinations  of  factors  (for  other  examples  see 
Newton  1998).  Two  factors  acting  together  may 
sometimes  increase  the  overall  losses  in  a popu- 
lation (as  when  predators  enhance  the  effects  of 
food  shortage,  as  mentioned  above),  or  they 
may  reduce  the  overall  losses  (as  when  preda- 
tors capture  individuals  already  close  to  death 
from  parasitic  disease  rather  than  healthy  indi- 
viduals, and  thereby  prevent  the  disease  from 
spreading  more  widely). 

Consider  some  further  examples  in  more 
detail.  The  restriction  of  some  colonial  birds  to 
patches  of  nesting  habitat  can  lead  to  depletion 
of  food  supplies  near  the  colonies,  while  food 
remains  abundant  farther  away.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  argued  that  some  seabird  populations, 
restricted  to  the  vicinity  of  the  colonies,  may  be 
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regulated  by  localised  competition  for  food  in 
the  breeding  season,  which  in  turn  limits  the 
production  of  young  (Ashmole  1963).  Regula- 
tion is  thus  achieved  not  by  numbers  of  nesting 
places  alone,  and  not  by  food  supply  alone,  but 
by  a combination  of  the  two,  with  local  concen- 
trations of  nest-sites  leading  to  local  concentra- 
tions of  birds,  leading  in  turn  to  localised  food 
shortage.  Although  individuals  might  survive  by 
feeding  farther  afield,  where  food  is  more  plen- 
tiful, they  could  not  reproduce  there,  through 
lack  of  nest-sites.  Pelagic  birds,  nesting  on 
remote  oceanic  islands,  provide  the  most 
extreme  examples. 

To  take  another  example,  food  shortage  can 
enhance  predation  on  nestling  birds  in  two 
recognised  ways:  first,  by  causing  hungry  chicks 


to  call  more,  thereby  attracting  the  attention  of 
predators;  and,  second,  by  causing  parents  to 
spend  more  time  foraging  and  less  time 
guarding  their  chicks.  This  latter  effect  has  been 
noted  in  such  diverse  species  as  gulls  (Laridae), 
crows  and  raptors.  Moreover,  when  supplemen- 
tary food  was  placed  near  the  nests  of  Carrion 
Crows  Corvus  corone  and  Magpies  Pica  pica, 
more  young  were  raised,  not  because  the  young 
were  better  fed,  but  because  they  suffered  less 
predation  (Yom-Tov  1974;  Hogstedt  1981).  The 
extra  food  enabled  the  parents  to  spend  more 
time  near  the  nest,  so  that  they  were  better  able 
to  protect  their  chicks  against  raids  by  other 
crows.  Other  interactive  effects  were  shown  in 
adult  tits,  where  experimental  food  provision 
led  to  improved  overwinter  survival,  through 
reducing  both  starvation 
and  predation.  The  extra 
food  enabled  birds  to 
spend  more  time  than 
otherwise  in  safer  sites, 
and  on  vigilance  behav- 
iour (Jansson  et  al.  1981). 
In  such  cases,  then,  food 
supply  and  predation 
interact  to  influence  nest 
success  or  survival. 

Apart  from  causing 
direct  mortality,  preda- 
tors can  accentuate  food 
shortage  in  their  prey 
when  their  repeated 
attacks  discourage  prey 
from  feeding  in  places 
where  they  are  at  high 
risk,  such  as  far  from 
cover,  or  by  disturbing 
them  so  often  that  they 
have  too  little  time  to 
feed  effectively.  The  same 
may  result  from  con- 
tinual human  distur- 
bance, which  can  keep  ! 
birds  out  of  some  areas 
altogether  (effectively  j 
reducing  their  food 
supply)  or  prevent  them 
from  obtaining  sufficient 1 
food  in  the  time  available 
(for  an  example,  see  Gill  J 
et  al.  1996).  When 
exposed  to  people  or 
predators,  birds  not  only 


23  I . Numbers  of  breeding  Sedge  Warblers  Acrocephalus  schoenobaenus 
in  Britain  have  been  related  to  annual  rainfall  (and  hence  food  supply)  in 
African  wintering  areas. 
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avoid  certain  areas,  they  also  spend  more  time 
on  the  alert  or  in  hiding,  leaving  less  time  for 
feeding  (Krebs  1980). 

Once  one  begins  to  consider  the  interaction 
of  not  just  one  factor  but  three  or  more,  the 
number  of  possible  situations  is  almost  limit- 
less, but  we  can  perhaps  generally  expect  that 
one  or  two  factors  will  predominate  in  their 
effects  on  bird  numbers.  In  the  various  experi- 
ments discussed  above,  only  a single  factor  was 
manipulated,  and  none  was  concerned  with  the 
interactive  effects  of  two  or  more  limiting 
factors  acting  together.  Experiments  on  interac- 
tions between  limiting  factors  are  likely  to  prove 
expensive,  but  they  could  provide  a fruitful  field 
for  future  research,  providing  further  insight 
into  how  bird  numbers  are  limited. 

Demographic  parameters 
From  the  foregoing,  it  is  clear  that  we  can 
understand  what  limits  populations,  and 
manage  them  accordingly,  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  births,  deaths  or  movements.  Providing 
that  inputs  (births  + immigrants)  balance  losses 
(deaths  + emigrants),  population  levels  can  be 
; sustained  on  a wide  range  of  reproductive  or 
! survival  rates.  Numbers  decline  only  when  one 
or  both  of  these  rates  fall  so  that  losses  exceed 
: inputs.  Study  of  demographic  rates  is  particu- 
larly useful  in  indicating  where  the  problem  lies 
in  a declining  population.  If,  in  a population 
that  swings  from  stability  to  decline,  mortality 
remains  constant  while  reproductive  rate 
declines,  the  problem  lies  in  the  breeding  areas, 
but  if  reproductive  rate  stays  constant  while 
mortality  rises,  the  problem  could  lie  in  either 
breeding  or  wintering  areas,  wherever  the  extra 
deaths  occur.  The  situation  of  constant  survival 
| was  true  for  Northern  Lapwings  Vanellus 
vanellus  in  Britain,  as  they  switched  over  the 
years  from  stable  to  declining  numbers,  giving  a 
strong  indication  that  reproductive  rates  had 
declined,  and  that  the  problem  lay  in  breeding 
areas  (Peach  et  al.  1994).  In  contrast,  the  situa- 
! tion  of  stable  reproductive  rate  but  reduced  sur- 
vival was  the  case  in  a European  Golden  Plover 
Pluvialis  apricaria  population,  suggesting  that 
the  problem  lay  in  the  wintering  areas  (Parr 
; 1992). 

This  type  of  study  has  become  particularly 
important  when  examining  the  decline  of 
migratory  bird  populations,  where  it  is  not 
immediately  obvious  whether  the  problem  lies 
in  breeding  or  wintering  areas.  Until  this  ques- 
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tion  can  be  answered,  it  is  not  clear  where  con- 
servation measures  could  most  usefully  be 
applied.  Among  53  populations  of  migratory 
birds  for  which  sufficient  data  were  available, 
some  22  seemed  (from  their  long-term  trends 
or  year-to-year  fluctuations)  to  be  limited  pri- 
marily in  their  wintering  areas,  29  primarily  in 
their  breeding  areas,  while  two  (White  Stork 
Ciconia  ciconia  and  Great  Skua  Stercorarius 
skua)  were  demonstrably  affected  by  changes  in 
both  breeding  and  wintering  areas  (Newton 
2004).  In  the  last  two,  the  long-term  trend  was 
apparently  driven  by  events  in  one  of  these 
areas,  and  the  year-to-year  fluctuations  about 
the  trend  by  events  in  the  other  area. 

Territorial  and  other  social  behaviour 
Fifty  years  ago,  much  confusion  centred  on  the 
role  of  territorial  and  other  aggressive  behav- 
iour in  limiting  bird  and  other  animal  popula- 
tions. Through  their  territorial  behaviour,  birds 
space  themselves  through  suitable  habitat. 
Clearly,  this  spacing  could  provide  a possible 
mechanism  through  which  density  could  be 
limited,  but  an  alternative  possibility  is  that 
local  birds  - whatever  their  numbers  - simply 
divide  the  available  habitat  between  them.  If 
there  are  few  birds,  they  have  large  territories;  if 
there  are  many,  they  have  small  territories.  The 
issue  was  resolved  from  the  1960s  by  the  dis- 
covery (or  appreciation)  of  surplus,  non-terri- 
torial birds  and  by  experimental  studies 
demonstrating  the  role  of  territorial  behaviour 
in  density  limitation. 

So-called  ‘removal  experiments’  played  a 
crucial  part  in  resolving  the  role  of  territorial 
behaviour  in  density  limitation.  The  procedure 
was  to  wait  until  birds  had  settled  on  their  terri- 
tories in  spring  and  density  had  stabilised,  and 
then  remove  some  of  the  territorial  individuals. 
If  these  birds  were  replaced  in  the  same  spring 
by  other  individuals,  so  that  overall  density  was 
maintained,  it  could  be  concluded  that  terri- 
torial behaviour  limited  local  density.  If,  in 
addition,  it  could  be  established  that  the 
replacement  birds  had  been  drawn  from  a non- 
territorial sector,  rather  than  from  other  territor- 
ies, this  would  further  show  that  territorial 
behaviour  contributed  to  the  existence  of  a 
non-territorial,  non-breeding  sector.  In  this 
case,  territorial  behaviour,  as  well  as  limiting 
breeding  density,  prevented  some  birds  from 
reproducing,  and  thus  limited  the  breeding 
output  of  the  population  as  a whole. 
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Fig.  5.  Examples  of  the  inverse  relationship  between  territory  size  and  food  supply  in  birds. 
Fig.  5a  (left):  Rufous  Hummingbird  Selasphorus  rufus  which  fed  from  Castilleja  flowers  in  a meadow. 
Redrawn  from  Gass  ( 1 979).  Fig.  5b  (right):  Ovenbird  Seiurus  aurocapilla  which  fed  on  invertebrates 
among  forest  ground  litter.  Redrawn  from  Smith  & Shugart  (1987). 


At  least  60  removal  experiments  have  now 
been  conducted,  involving  43  different  bird 
species,  from  passerines  to  auks  (table  2).  In 
about  80%  of  these  experiments,  removed  indi- 
viduals of  one  or  both  sexes  were  replaced 
rapidly.  In  many  of  the  experiments,  the 
replacements  had  been  ringed,  and  were  known 
to  derive  from  a non-territorial  contingent,  an 
early  experiment  on  Red  Grouse  being  particu- 
larly influential  (Watson  8t  Jenkins  1968).  The 
limitation  of  breeding  density  by  territorial 
behaviour  thus  appeared  to  be  widespread 
among  birds.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  den- 
sities of  all  territorial  bird  populations  are 
limited  in  this  way  everywhere  every  year.  For 
various  reasons,  many  populations  might  not 
achieve  densities  at  which  their  territorial 
behaviour  would  become  limiting. 

If  territorial  behaviour  limits  densities,  how 


can  we  relate  this  to  other  findings  that  food  or 
nest-sites  are  crucial?  In  many  bird  species,  ter- 
ritories vary  in  size  in  relation  to  local  food  sup- 
plies. Two  examples  from  North  America  are 
given  in  fig.  5.  In  both  species,  territory  size 
declined  with  increasing  food  density  and,  in 
the  hummingbird,  territory  size  changed  from 
week  to  week,  or  even  day  to  day,  according  to 
changes  in  their  nectar  food  supply,  as  flowers 
opened  or  died.  The  same  relationship  held  true 
for  Eurasian  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  nisus  in 
different  parts  of  Britain,  where  territory  sizes 
were  not  measured  directly,  but  as  distances 
separating  the  nests  of  neighbouring  pairs  in 
continuous  nesting  habitat  (fig.  6).  Comparing 
different  regions,  mean  nearest-neighbour  dis- 
tances increased  as  local  prey  densities  declined, 
with  neighbouring  pairs  adjusting  their  spacing 
to  the  local  food  supply  (Newton  et  al.  1986).  So 


Table  2.  Summary  of  findings  from  removal  experiments  done  to  test  the  role  of  territorial  behaviour 

in  limiting  bird  breeding  densities  '. 


Songbirds 

Species 

23 

Experiments 

34 

Replacement  of  one  sex2 
21 

Replacement  of  both  sexes 
8 

Grouse 

7 

12 

6 

5 

Raptors 

3 

3 

0 

3 

Ducks 

5 

5 

1 

3 

Waders 

2 

3 

0 

2 

Seabirds 

3 

3 

0 

3 

Totals 

43 

60 

28 

24 

1 Based  on  a review  by  Newton  ( 1998),  in  which  the  original  references  may  be  found. 

: In  some  experiments  only  one  sex  was  removed,  whereas  in  others  both  were  removed  but  only  one  was 
replaced. 
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Fig.  6.  Mean  nearest-neighbour  distances  of  Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus  nesting  territories  in 
continuous  nesting  habitat,  shown  in  relation  to  altitude  above  sea  level,  land  productivity  and  food  supply 
in  different  parts  of  Britain.  Nearest-neighbour  distances  widen  with  rise  in  altitude  or  with  decline  in 
land  productivity  and  food  supply.  From  Newton  et  al.  ( 1 986). 


Fig.  7.  Model  showing  how  the  numbers  of  territorial  and  non-territorial 
birds  might  change  according  to  change  in  the  total  numbers  of  potential 
settlers.  C shows  the  range  of  total  numbers  over  which  territories  could 
be  compressed  under  pressure  from  further  contenders,  and  R shows  the 
range  of  total  numbers  over  which  replacements  of  dead  (or  removed) 
territorial  birds  could  be  expected. 

At  low  numbers,  all  individuals  can  establish  a territory,  and  territorial 
behaviour  serves  merely  to  space  out  birds  within  the  habitat.  At  higher 
numbers  (zone  C)  an  increasing  number  of  birds  can  establish  territories, 
but  an  increasing  proportion  is  excluded  from  doing  so,  providing  a 
mechanism  for  the  regulation  of  local  density. Territorial  behaviour  can 
thus  limit  density  from  the  start  of  zone  C,  even  though  higher  densities 
can  be  reached  (to  the  end  of  zone  C)  under  pressure  from  further  rise 
in  the  number  of  contenders.  Beyond  C,  no  further  increase  in  territorial 
numbers  occurs,  despite  further  rise  in  the  numbers  of  contenders.  At 
this  high  level,  for  every  additional  territorial  bird  that  settles,  one  must 
die  or  leave.  Over  short  periods  of  years,  any  one  population  would 
normally  be  expected  to  fluctuate  within  only  part  of  the  density  range 
shown  on  the  horizontal  axis.  From  Newton  ( 1998). 


here  we  have  a simple  behav- 
ioural mechanism  through 
which  changes  in  food  supply 
are  translated  into  changes  in 
bird  densities.  The  food 
supply  can  be  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  factor  influencing 
breeding  density,  and  terri- 
torial behaviour  the  proxi- 
mate mechanism  through 
which  this  influence  is 
achieved.  This  is  not  to  imply 
that  food  supply  is  the  only 
factor  that  can  influence 
territorial  behaviour.  In  some 
situations,  birds  may  also 
adjust  their  spacing  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  predation  or  para- 
sitic infection,  although  as 
yet,  to  my  knowledge,  such 
indications  have  not  been 
properly  tested. 

The  manner  in  which  ter- 
ritorial behaviour  might  limit 
bird  densities  is  depicted  in 
the  model  shown  in  fig.  7.  As 
birds  arrive  in  their  breeding 
areas  in  spring,  their  numbers 
rise  steadily.  The  first  birds  to 
arrive  get  territories,  because 
space  is  plentiful.  But  later 
arrivals  have  increasing  diffi- 
culty in  squeezing  in,  and 
after  a certain  point,  terri- 
tories can  be  compressed  no 
further,  and  territory  densi- 
ties stabilise.  Any  additional 
birds  that  arrive  after  this 
time  must  replace  existing 
territory  holders,  accumulate 
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locally  as  a non-territorial  surplus,  or  move 
elsewhere.  This  mechanism  could  thus  provide 
powerful  density-dependent  control  of  territor- 
ial density  and,  if  only  territorial  birds  are  able 
to  breed,  it  also  provides  density-dependent 
control  over  reproduction.  This  could  perhaps 
be  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  widespread 
regulatory  mechanisms  operating  in  many  bird 
populations. 

However,  territorial  behaviour  is  not  the 
only  proximate  mechanism  that  can  regulate 
bird  densities.  Any  kind  of  dominance  behav- 
iour, including  fighting,  supplanting  and  avoid- 
ance behaviour,  frequently  seen  in  flocking 
birds,  can  do  the  same.  This  is  because,  in  any 
competitive  situation,  some  individuals  get 
more  (or  better)  resources  than  others,  and 
through  such  interactions,  densities  become 
adjusted  to  local  resource  levels,  and  birds 
which  cannot  meet  their  needs  must  leave  or 
die.  Good  examples  of  social  interactions 
(involving  interference  and  depletion  of  food 
supplies)  acting  in  this  way  in  flocking  species 
were  provided  by  Murton  (1968)  in  wintering 
Wood  Pigeons  Columba  palumbus  and  by  Goss- 


Custard  et  al.  (1982,  1984)  in  wintering  Oyster- 
catchers  Haematopus  ostralegus.  In  these  ways, 
territorial  and  other  dominance  behaviour, 
evolved  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  has 
emerged  as  a major  proximate  mechanism 
through  which  bird  numbers  can  be  adjusted  to 
resource  levels.  Typically,  the  effects  of  such 
competition  and  interaction  fall  most  heavily 
on  young  subordinate  birds,  whose  food  intakes 
decline  in  consequence.  These  are  the  individ- 
uals that  must  leave  or  die,  and  not  surprisingly 
their  mortality  rates  are  often  greater  than  those 
of  adults.  Whether  such  social  interactions 
occur  with  respect  to  food  supplies,  nest-sites, 
mating  opportunities  or  predator  avoidance,  it 
nearly  always  resolves  to  defence  of  a single 
resource  - space.  Compared  with  the  situation 
50  years  ago,  this  represents  a major  advance  in 
understanding,  because  it  explains  the  spacing 
and  dominance  behaviour  of  birds  in  terms  of 
individual  fitness,  and  reveals  its  consequences 
in  density  regulation.  Before  that,  spacing 
behaviour  was  sometimes  considered  as  a regu- 
lating mechanism  in  its  own  right,  which  acted 
in  isolation  from  resource  levels  or  other 
external  factors. 


232.  The  nest  spacing  of  Eurasian  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  nisus  in 
suitable  woodland  has  been  related  to  local  prey  densities. 


Density  dependence 
It  has  long  been  appreciated  that 
bird  populations  normally  fluctuate 
between  much  narrower  limits  than 
are  theoretically  possible,  and  hence 
that  densities  must  be  regulated  in 
some  way  (Lack  1954).  This  requires 
the  operation  of  density-dependent 
regulating  factors,  which  allow 
numbers  to  increase  when  they  are 
low  and  cause  numbers  to  decrease 
when  they  are  high.  Potential  regu- 
lating factors  include  competition 
for  food  or  other  resources,  preda- 
tion, and  parasitism  by  infectious 
disease  agents,  all  of  which  could 
affect  a greater  proportion  of  indi- 
viduals as  their  numbers  rise,  low- 
ering the  average  per  capita  survival 
or  reproductive  rates  within  the 
population.  Movements  can  also 
affect  local  numbers  if  the  ratio  of 
immigration  to  emigration  falls  in 
response  to  rising  population 
density.  Such  factors  contrast  with 
density-independent  factors,  such  as 
extreme  weather  or  other  cata- 
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strophic  events,  which  can  remove  many  indi- 
viduals from  a population  regardless  of  their 
numbers  (as  in  the  effects  of  hard  winters  on 
the  population  levels  of  Wrens  Troglodytes 
troglodytes , Dartford  Warblers  Sylvia  undata 
and  others).  Initially,  the  argument  for  the 
importance  of  density  dependence  in  regulating 
bird  populations  was  based  almost  entirely  on 
logic,  as  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  their 
relative  year-to-year  stability  could  be  explained 
(Lack  1954).  It  was  an  act  of  faith,  for  no  good 
field  evidence  was  available  for  birds.  In  addi- 
tion, there  was  a counter  view,  championed  by 
Andrewartha  & Birch  (1954),  who  claimed  that 
weather  and  other  density-independent  factors 
were  of  overriding  importance  in  limiting 
animal  numbers.  Clearly,  both  factors  could 
affect  bird  populations  and,  gradually,  effort 
shifted  to  assessing  the  relative  importance  of 
density-dependent  and  density-independent 
factors  in  influencing  the  year-to-year  changes 
in  bird  numbers. 

It  was  many  years  before  any  substantial 
body  of  evidence  on  density  dependence  accu- 
mulated for  bird  populations.  There  were  two 
major  problems.  First,  the  numbers  of  birds 
were  of  course  influenced  by  both  density- 
dependent  and  density-independent  controlling 
factors.  So  in  any  run  of  data,  such  as  annual 
counts  or  breeding  rates  of  birds,  it  was  hard  to 
separate  the  density-dependent  signal  from 
density-independent  noise.  One  needed  long 
runs  of  data  collected  over  many  years,  and 
sophisticated  statistical  methodology,  neither  of 
which  were  available  to  earlier  researchers,  such 
as  David  Lack  in  the  1940s  and  1950s.  Secondly, 

I food  supplies  (and  other  resources  which  affect 
the  carrying  capacity  of  habitats)  vary  greatly  in 
abundance  from  year  to  year,  so  measurements 
of  density  were  being  made  against  a continu- 
ously changing  baseline.  This  problem  could 
have  been  overcome  if  density  had  been  meas- 
ured, not  as  numbers  per  unit  of  area,  but  as 
numbers  per  unit  of  food  (or  whatever  other 
resource  the  birds  were  competing  for).  But 
then,  as  now,  few  observers  measured  resources 
as  well  as  bird  numbers  and  performance,  so 
density  was  almost  always  measured  on  the 
basis  of  area  (for  a recent  exception  see  Lind- 
strom  et  al.  2005). 

Despite  these  problems,  evidence  for  density 
dependence  in  bird  populations  is  now  available 
for  a wide  range  of  species  (Newton  1998).  Fig. 
8 shows  three  examples  to  illustrate  different 


Fig.  8.  Three  examples  of  density  dependence 
in  bird  populations,  in  (a)  Eurasian  Sparrowhawk 
Accipiter  nisus,  (b)  Red  Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus 
and  (c)  Wood  Duck  Aix  sponsa. 
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points.  In  the  Sparrowhawk,  breeding  density 
remained  fairly  stable  from  year  to  year,  nest 
numbers  over  a 26-year  period  fluctuating  no 
more  than  15%  on  either  side  of  the  mean  level. 
Stability  in  breeding  density  was  achieved  by 
density-dependent  recruitment  of  new 
breeders,  with  the  numbers  added  each  year 
approximately  matching  the  numbers  of  estab- 
lished breeders  lost  from  the  population  since 
the  previous  year  (fig.  8a).  This  situation  arose 
because  the  number  of  territories  in  this  200- 
knr  area  was  more  or  less  fixed,  which  kept  an 
approximately  constant  ceiling  on  breeding 
density  (Newton  1991).  A similar  mechanism  is 
also  apparent  in  species  whose  breeding  densi- 
ties fluctuate  much  more  from  year  to  year  than 
those  of  the  Sparrowhawk,  except  that  the 
ceiling  is  much  more  flexible. 

The  second  example  illustrates  spatial 
density  dependence.  At  the  start  of  winter 
(October),  the  densities  of  Red  Grouse  varied 
greatly  on  different  areas  of  moorland  in 


southern  Scotland  (Redpath  & Thirgood  1997). 
Overwinter  losses  of  grouse  (between  October 
and  April)  were  greatest  in  those  areas  that  had 
the  highest  October  densities  (fig.  8b).  These 
losses  were  caused  primarily  by  predation,  but 
the  fact  that  the  two  areas  with  the  lowest 
October  densities  gained  birds  during  the 
winter  indicated  that  movements  were  also 
involved.  Nevertheless,  differential  overwinter 
loss  led  to  spatial  stabilisation  in  the  densities  of 
grouse  by  the  following  breeding  season. 

The  third  example  shows  the  effects  of  com- 
petition for  a resource  in  limited  supply.  In  the 
area  concerned,  the  numbers  of  Wood  Duck  Aix 
sponsa  pairs  in  some  years  exceeded  the  number 
of  available  nestboxes.  In  consequence,  some 
pairs  interfered  with  other  pairs,  which  led  to 
density-dependent  reduction  in  breeding 
success  (Jones  & Leopold  1967).  As  in  many 
competitive  situations,  however,  the  relation- 
ship between  productivity  and  density  was  not 
linear,  but  curvilinear.  This  illustrates  another 
difficulty  in  measuring  density 
dependence:  over  part  of  the 
density  range  in  fig.  8c  the  density 
dependence  is  readily  apparent, 
but  over  another  part  it  is  not.  In 
other  words,  the  chance  of 
detecting  density  dependence 
could  depend  greatly  on  the  range 
of  densities  experienced  during  the 
study. 

For  several  decades,  then,  one 
priority  was  to  collect  evidence  for 
density  dependence  in  bird  popu- 
lations. But  as  such  evidence  accu- 
mulated, the  emphasis  shifted  to 
determining  the  shape  of  the  rela- 
tionship (whether  linear  or  curvi- 
linear) for  use  in  population 
models.  It  has  also  shifted  towards 
assessing  the  relative  importance 
of  density-dependent,  as  opposed 
to  density-independent,  processes 
in  influencing  year-to-year  popu- 
lation changes.  It  may  be  added 
that  not  all  forms  of  density 
dependence  are  stabilising.  Inverse 
density  dependence  or  delayed 
density  dependence  can  lead  to 
fluctuations  in  density,  but  these 
aspects  are  outside  the  scope  of 
this  review  (for  examples  see 
Newton  1998). 


233.  Golden  Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos,  whose  territorial  densities  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland  have  been  related  to  supplies  of  winter 
carrion  (sheep  and  deer). 
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Concluding  remarks 

Over  the  last  100  years,  we  have  developed  a 
considerable  understanding  of  the  various 
factors  that  limit  bird  numbers,  whether  food 
supplies  and  nest-sites,  or  predators,  parasites 
and  competitors.  Experiments  have  confirmed 
the  role  of  all  these  various  factors  in  one 
species  or  another.  They  have  also  thrown  light 
on  the  role  of  territorial  and  other  dominance 
behaviour  as  a proximate  behavioural  mecha- 
nism in  adjusting  densities  to  the  resources 
available.  Territorial  and  other  aggressive  behav- 
iour not  only  influences  the  numbers  of  birds 
that  can  survive  or  live  in  a given  area,  but  also 
which  particular  individuals  can  do  so,  with 
dominants  gaining  advantage  over  subor- 
dinates. 

The  findings  from  research,  and  especially 
from  experiments,  are  not  always  as  expected. 
For  example,  many  people  have  difficulty  in 
understanding  why  a species  that  is  subject  to 
year-round  predation  is  not  limited  by  preda- 
tion. The  answer  is  that  some  other  factor  pro- 
vides much  more  stringent  limitation.  Day  after 
day,  we  can  watch  tits  being  taken  by  Spar- 
rowhawks  in  our  gardens,  but  this  predation  has 
been  found  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
subsequent  breeding  densities  of  tits  (Newton  & 
Perrins  1997).  This  is  because,  as  experiments 
have  confirmed,  tits  are  limited  at  even  lower 
level  by  the  winter  food  supply  or  by  nest-site 
shortages.  The  implication  is  that,  if  tits  were 
not  eaten  by  Sparrowhawks  or  other  predators, 
a similar  number  would  have  to  die  from  food 
shortage,  adding  to  the  other  uneaten  tits  that 
die  in  this  way.  Moreover,  when  breeding 
begins,  there  are  still  more  tits  than  nest-sites  in 
some  areas,  so  that  a spring  surplus  of  tits 
cannot  reproduce.  Despite  the  recovery  of  Spar- 
rowhawk  populations  over  the  past  30  years. 
Great  Tit  and  Blue  Tit  breeding  numbers  have 
: continued  to  rise,  as  BTO  monitoring  has 
revealed.  If  this  steady  rise  in  tit  populations  has 
resulted  from  increased  feeding  of  garden  birds, 
it  would  be  thoroughly  in  line  with  the  experi- 
mental findings  reported  above,  that  winter 
food  has  a big  influence  on  the  population 
levels  of  these  species. 

Another  lesson  from  the  above  observations 
is  that  different  mortality  causes  are  not  neces- 
sarily additive  in  their  effects  on  populations. 
They  may  be  compensatory.  If  a number  of 
birds  are  not  killed  by  predators  or  disease 
agents,  they  (or  a similar  number)  are  soon  des- 


tined to  die  from  tood  shortage  or  from  some 
other  cause.  Those  species  of  birds  that  have  a 
fixed  stock  of  food  to  last  them  through  the 
winter  (such  as  those  that  live  on  plant  seeds) 
present  even  more  intriguing  possibilities.  In 
such  species,  if  predation  or  disease  removes  a 
proportion  of  individuals  before  the  start  of 
winter,  food  stocks  may  last  longer,  resulting  in 
a greater  number  surviving  the  winter  than 
would  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of  preda- 
tion. Similarly,  imagine  that  predators  selec- 
tively removed  diseased  individuals  from  a prey 
population  because  they  were  easier  to  catch. 
Predators  might  thereby  prevent  an  infection 
from  spreading  more  widely,  enabling  the  prey 
population  to  remain  at  higher  level  than  in 
their  absence.  Although  these  possibilities  have 
emerged  from  field  studies,  they  are  not  proven, 
but  clearly  the  combined  action  of  different 
limiting  factors  could  result  in  various  and 
sometimes  unexpected  effects  on  population 
levels. 

Consideration  of  predation  highlights  the 
different  attitudes  shown  by  conservationists 
and  game  managers,  the  latter  seeking  to  reduce 
predation  in  order  to  increase  the  game  bag. 
Both  conservationist  and  hunter  are  concerned 
with  the  long-term  maintenance  of  breeding 
stock,  which  can  usually  be  achieved  without 
the  control  of  predators.  However,  the  game 
manager  is  also  concerned  with  the  production 
of  as  large  a post-breeding  surplus  as  possible. 
By  control  of  predators  that  eat  the  eggs  and 
chicks  (as  well  as  the  adults),  he  contrives  to 
increase  the  production  of  young  by  gamebirds 
and  hence  the  potential  harvest.  For  conserva- 
tion purposes  alone,  in  contrast,  predation  on 
eggs  and  young  is  irrelevant,  providing  that  it 
does  not  set  future  breeding  numbers  into 
indefinite  decline.  It  is  no  paradox  that  preda- 
tors might  reduce  the  size  of  the  seasonal  post- 
breeding peak  population  but  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  breeding  numbers  at  the  seasonal  low. 
Considering  the  high  rates  of  predation  on  the 
eggs  and  chicks  of  many  birds,  predation  may 
often  be  the  major  factor  limiting  their  post- 
breeding numbers.  Yet  during  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  winter,  other  factors  such  as  food 
shortage  take  over  to  limit  the  number  of 
breeders  at  even  lower  level  than  could  be 
achieved  by  predators  alone.  And  as  stressed  at 
the  outset,  in  conservation  terms,  it  is  the 
breeding  populations  that  count. 

So  what  are  the  main  developments  in 
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research  that  have  got  us  where  we  are  now? 
First,  there  is  the  obvious  point  that,  during  the 
past  100  years,  from  little  more  than  game-bag 
records,  we  have  accumulated  an  enormous 
amount  of  information,  an  effort  to  which  both 
amateurs  and  professionals  have  contributed. 
Within  Britain,  an  appreciable  component  of 
this  process  has  been  the  collection  and  man- 
agement of  nationwide  data  by  the  BTO,  and 
the  increasing  analysis  and  publication  of  these 
data  in  recent  decades.  On  a wider  scale,  infor- 
mation has  come  from  an  ever-expanding  range 
of  bird  species,  and  from  an  ever-expanding 
range  of  habitats  and  geographical  areas. 
Second,  in  the  last  50  years,  ideas  have  been 
increasingly  tested  experimentally  in  field  con- 
ditions. This  has  been  especially  important  in 
elucidating  the  role  of  territorial  behaviour  as  a 
proximate  mechanism  in  regulating  bird  densi- 
ties, and  the  roles  of  resources  and  natural 
enemies  as  ultimate  limiting  factors.  Third, 
there  have  been  technological  advances,  partic- 
ularly in  the  development  of  statistical  method- 
ology, and  in  computing  power,  both  of  which 
have  given  us  the  means  to  assess  and  weigh 
evidence  much  more  reliably  than  in  the  past, 
and  to  handle  larger  volumes  of  data.  The  use  of 
statistical  tests  in  population  papers  became 
more  or  less  routine  from  the  1960s  onwards,  as 
did  the  use  of  computers  from  the  1980s,  as 
they  became  more  widely  available.  Perhaps  the 
most  heartening  development  of  all,  however,  is 
that  this  accumulated  knowledge  is  now  being 
put  to  good  use  in  conservation,  in  assessing  the 
causes  of  bird  declines  and  defining  the  external 
limiting  factors,  so  that  appropriate  manage- 
ment can  be  put  in  place.  This  means  that 
restricted  conservation  funding  can  be  used 
more  effectively  than  in  the  past,  when  conser- 
vation actions,  often  based  on  little  more  than 
‘gut  feeling’,  were  inevitably  much  more  ‘hit  and 
miss’. 
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234.  Mute  Swans  Cygnus  olor  suffer  little  or  no  predation  of  adult  birds  and  in  many  areas 
there  is  a large  non-breeding  surplus  of  adults  unable  to  find  territories. 
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The  status  of 
Red-headed  Bunting 
in  Britain 

Keith  E.  Vinicombe 


Red-headed  Bunting  Etnberiza  bruniceps 
breeds  in  the  steppe  and  semi-desert 
regions  of  Central  Asia,  from  the 
northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
east  through  Kazakhstan  to  the  Altai  Mountains 
and  into  the  western  part  of  the  Xinjiang  Uygur 
Autonomous  Region,  China.  To  the  south,  the 
breeding  range  extends  into  eastern  Iran, 
Afghanistan  and  northern  Pakistan  (BWP).  In 
autumn,  it  migrates  south  or  southeast  to 
winter  in  west-central  India.  Given  its  popu- 
larity as  a cagebird  in  western  Europe  during 
the  mid/late  twentieth  century,  its  status  as  a 
British  bird  has  long  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy and  this  paper  attempts  to  summarise  the 
current  position. 

A potential  vagrant ? 

Is  Red-headed  Bunting  a likely  vagrant  to 
Britain?  A number  of  sympatric  species  from 
Central  Asia,  some  of  which  have  a similar 
migration  regime,  are  accepted  without  ques- 


tion as  genuine  vagrants  to  northwest  Europe, 
as  spring  overshoots,  reversed  migrants  in 
autumn  or  as  irruptive  vagrants,  for  example 
Macqueen’s  Bustard  Chlamydotis  macqueenii , 
Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  Merops  persicus,  White- 
winged Melanocorypha  leucoptera  and  Black 
Larks  M.  yeltoniensis , Pied  Oenanthe  pleschanka 
and  Desert  Wheatears  Oe.  deserti , Sykes’s 
Warbler  Hippolais  rama , Asian  Desert  Warbler 
Sylvia  nana , Isabelline  Lanins  isabellinus  and 
Long-tailed  Shrikes  L.  schach  and  the  Central 
Asian  form  of  Southern  Grey  Shrike  L.  merid- 
ionalis  pallidirostris.  In  addition,  three  more- 
widespread  species,  which  have  a similar 
southeasterly  orientation  to  their  migration 
from  eastern  Europe  to  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent, are  regular  visitors  to  these  shores,  some- 
times in  significant  numbers:  Red-breasted 
Flycatcher  Ficedula  parva,  Rose-coloured 
Starling  Sturnus  roseus  and,  most  relevant 
to  this  discussion,  Black-headed  Bunting 
E.  tnelanocephala. 
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Given  that  Red-headed  Bunting  is  a long- 
distance migrant  with  a distinct  north  or  north- 
west orientation  to  its  spring  migration,  and 
south  or  southeasterly  orientation  in  autumn,  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a likely  vagrant  to  Britain; 
in  fact,  it  would  be  astonishing  if  it  had  never 
occurred  here.  A comparison  of  its  occurrence 
patterns  with  those  of  Rose-coloured  Starling 
and  Black-headed  Bunting,  both  of  which  are 
particularly  prone  to  overshooting  in  spring,  is 
relevant. 

Rose-coloured  Starling 

Until  the  1960s,  British  records  of  this  species 
were  also  treated  with  suspicion,  many  birds 
being  considered  likely  escapes  from  captivity. 
In  more  recent  times,  such  doubts  have  evap- 
orated and  it  is  now  regarded  as  a regular  late- 
spring  overshoot  (partly  irruptive),  with  most 
occurring  in  late  May  and  June,  and  many 
remaining  during  July  and  August.  There  is  a 
second  wave  of  arrivals  from  late  August  to 
October,  consisting  mainly  of  reversed-migrant 
juveniles,  a few  of  which  overwinter  (Dymond 
etal.  1989). 

Black-headed  Bunting 

The  first  British  record 
was  a female  obtained  at 
Brighton,  East  Sussex,  on 
3rd  November  1868,  but 
the  dates  of  both  this  and 
the  third  record,  at  Dun- 
fermline, Fife,  on  5th 
November  1886,  do  not 
match  current  occur- 
rence patterns.  Taking 
the  Hastings  Rarities 
affair  into  consideration, 
the  second  British  record, 
one  caught  at  Radcliff- 
on-Trent,  Nottingham- 
shire, in  July  1884  (or 
possibly  the  fourth  for 
Britain,  on  Fair  Isle,  Shet- 
land, on  21st  September 
1907),  might  be  a better 
candidate  as  a first  for 
Britain.  There  were  three 
further  records  before 
1950  and  there  have  been 
more  than  170  since  (fig. 
lb).  Unlike  the  case  with 
Red-headed  Bunting, 


there  was  no  marked  upsurge  in  records  of 
Black-headed  Bunting  during  the  1950s,  1960s 
and  1970s  (see  below);  the  species  maintained  a 
fairly  steady  pattern  of  occurrence,  averaging 
about  three  records  a year,  though  increasing 
during  the  1990s.  Fig.  lb  suggests  that,  latterly, 
there  may  have  been  a seven-to-ten  year  cyclical 
occurrence  pattern.  Some  records  have  clearly 
involved  escapes  from  captivity  but,  despite  the 
occasional  ‘suspect’  individual,  records  of  this 
species  are  generally  accepted  as  wild  birds. 

Like  Rose-coloured  Starling,  Black-headed 
Bunting  is  predominantly  a spring  overshoot, 
with  most  records  in  late  May  and  early  June 
(figs.  2 8c  3),  and  a smaller  peak  in  numbers 
from  late  August  to  mid  October,  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  concept  of  reverse  migration  by 
first-winters  in  autumn.  Of  all  records  from 
21st  August  to  14th  October  (the  first  and  last 
dates  for  the  arrival  of  presumed  first-winter 
birds),  53%  were  variously  described  as  ‘female’, 
‘juvenile’,  ‘first-winter’  or  ‘female/first-winter’, 
compared  with  the  overall  percentage  of 
females  or  first-winters  of  just  11%. 


Fig.  I.  Annual  totals  of  Red-headed  Emberiza  bruniceps  (a)  and  Black-headed 
Buntings  £.  melanocephala  (b)  in  Britain,  1930-2005. 
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If  wild  Red-headed  Buntings  do  occur  in 
Britain,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume 
that  their  arrival  patterns  would  be  similar  to 
those  of  Rose-coloured  Starling  and  Black- 
headed Bunting,  i.e.  with  a variable  late 
spring/early  summer  peak,  relating  principally 
to  overshooting  males,  and  a smaller  secondary 
peak  of  first-winters  in  autumn.  Black-headed 
Bunting  breeds  much  closer  to  Britain  than 
Red-headed,  from  the  Middle  East  into  Asia 
Minor,  around  much  of  the  Black  Sea  and  into 
the  Balkans,  former  Yugoslavia  and  Italy.  Its 
range  is  to  the  south  and  west  of  that  of  Red- 
headed Bunting  and  one  might  predict  that,  on 
average,  Red-headed  Buntings  should  turn  up  a 
little  later  and  slightly  farther  north  than  Black- 
headed in  spring. 

Occurrence  patterns  of  Red-headed  Bunting 

Red-headed  Bunting  was  last  dealt  with  by 
BBRC  in  1961  (Brit.  Birds  55:  582-583),  so  the 
data  used  as  the  basis  for  the  following  analysis 
were  obtained  mainly  from  county  bird  reports, 


with  additional  records  from  Evans  (1994)  and 
other  sources.  Male  Red-headed  Buntings  are 
distinctive  and  easily  identified  so  the  quality  of 
the  data  is  considered  to  be  high,  although 
some  of  the  records  have  not  been  properly 
assessed  (conversely,  some  Red-headed 
Buntings  were  never  reported,  particularly  in 
their  ‘heyday’  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  when 
many,  particularly  those  seen  inland,  were 
simply  dismissed  as  escapes). 

Pre-1960 

The  first  British  Red-headed  Bunting  was  a 
male  on  North  Ronaldsay,  Orkney,  on  19th  June 
1931.  A gap  of  19  years  followed  before  the  next 
records,  in  1950:  in  Lerwick,  Shetland,  on  8th 
June,  and  on  Fair  Isle  on  19th-22nd  September 
(both  males).  During  the  1950s,  however,  the 
species  became  an  annual  visitor,  averaging 
almost  four  records  per  year  (fig.  la).  This 
abrupt  and  striking  increase  was  due  partly  to 
the  establishment  of  the  coastal  bird  observa- 
tory network,  which  was  responsible  for  22  of 
the  36  records  during  that 
decade.  Records  were  fairly 
evenly  distributed  from  May  to 
September  (31),  with  a dip  in 
July.  However,  there  were  also 
records  from  March,  April  (two) 
and  October,  plus  one  undated. 
In  the  early  1950s,  the  possibility 
that  some  or  all  of  these  birds 
could  be  escapes  from  captivity 
was  raised,  highlighted  by  a con- 
signment that  escaped  in  London 
in  March  1951,  which  was  subse- 
quently responsible  for  several 
records  in  the  London  area  and 
south  to  Brighton  (Ferguson- 
Lees  1967).  This  was  followed  by 
an  unusually  early  record  of  a 
male  at  Tonbridge,  Kent,  on  13th 
March  1953,  but  it  was  assumed 
that  sightings  from  remote  Scot- 
tish islands  such  as  Fair  Isle  were 
untainted  by  the  escape  problem. 

The  1960s 

Seven  records  in  1960  preceded  a 
record  total  of  16  in  1961.1 
Further  ‘big  years’  followed  in  the  j 
1960s,  with  new  record  totals  in 
both  1966  (17)  and  1967  (19); 
these  included  a multiple  arrival; 
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Fig.  2.  Monthly  discovery  dates  of  Red-headed  Emberiza  bruniceps  (a) 
and  Black-headed  Buntings  £.  melanocephala  (b)  in  Britain,  1950-82. 
Note  that  the  scale  used  for  the  y-axis  differs  in  the  two  graphs. 
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of  up  to  two  males  and  two  females  on 
Skokholm,  Pembrokeshire,  from  1st  June  to 
16th  July  1967.  There  were  122  records  in  total 
during  the  decade  (fig.  1).  The  debate  over  their 
origins  continued  in  the  pages  of  British  Birds 
and,  in  an  editorial  reply  to  a letter  from  P.  G.  R. 
Barbier  (1967),  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees  outlined  the 
position  at  that  time.  Large  numbers  of  Red- 
headed Buntings  were  being  imported  annually 
into  Britain  from  India,  with  males  outnum- 
bering females  by  about  five  to  one  because 
their  brightly  coloured  plumage  was  more 
attractive  to  bird-trappers.  The  greatest 
numbers  were  being  caught  in  early  spring, 
immediately  prior  to  the  spring  migration,  and 
these  were  also  being  imported  into  Belgium 
and  The  Netherlands,  which  had  a flourishing 
bird  trade  at  that  time.  Since  Red-headed 
Buntings  were  so  numerous  in  captivity,  they 
were  not  expensive.  Moreover,  few  of  the 
captive  birds  were  ringed,  as  traders  simply  did 
not  have  the  capacity  to  ring  the  many  thou- 
sands of  birds  they  were  handling.  The  appear- 
ance of  Red-headed  Buntings  at  remote  coastal 
migration  spots  in  Britain  was  explained  by  the 
hypothesis  that  many  were  likely  to  have 
escaped  in  the  Low  Countries  soon  after  their 
arrival  there  and,  responding  to 
their  normal  spring  migratory 
urge,  had  then  headed  northwest 
across  the  North  Sea. 

Support  for  this  theory  came 
from  Fair  Isle,  where  four  osten- 
sibly wild  Red-headed  Buntings 
that  had  arrived  during  optimum 
conditions  in  the  1960s  - south- 
easterly weather  in  late  spring  - 
were  trapped  and  showed  evi- 
dence of  having  been  in  captivity. 

This  included  broken  feather 
tips,  unhealthy  feet  and  soiled 
plumage  on  the  sides  of  the  neck 
(Dennis  1968).  One  trapped  on 
18th  May  1966  bore  an  avicul- 
tural  ring;  attempts  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  ring  proved  unsuc- 
cessful but  it  was  thought  likely 
that  the  bird  came  from  the  Con- 
tinent. None  of  the  escaped  birds 
was  tame.  Remarkably,  a subse- 
quent examination  of  the  1931 
North  Ronaldsay  specimen  by 
Derek  Goodwin  also  showed  evi- 
dence of  a captive  origin:  a 


> 

scarred-over  injury  at  the  base  of  the  culmen 
and  on  the  front  of  the  forehead,  compatible 
with  the  bird  attempting  to  escape  through  wire 
(Brit.  Birds  61:  43).  In  the  field,  the  bird  had 
been  reported  as  being  relatively  tame.  A captive 
origin  was  supported  by  White  (1967),  who 
stated  that  during  the  1930s  he  had  frequently 
seen  Red-headed  Buntings  for  sale  in  the 
London  area,  where  he  considered  that  he  must 
have  seen  several  hundred  in  total,  mostly 
males.  In  fact,  the  species  had  been  kept  at 
London  Zoo  since  1865  (Hudson  1967),  and 
White  also  pointed  out  that  A.  G.  Butler,  in  his 
Foreign  Birds  for  Cage  and  Aviary ; published  in 
1909,  stated  that  'This  species  has  frequently 
been  imported  and  a good  many  examples 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  exhibited  at  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens.’  This  information 
was  then  used  to  cast  doubt  on  two  nineteenth- 
century  records  from  Helgoland,  Germany 
(Hudson  1967).  In  his  editorial  response  to 
Barbier  (1967),  Ferguson-Lees  stated  that  Red- 
headed Buntings  began  to  be  imported  ‘in 
numbers’  into  Europe  again  in  the  late  1940s, 
after  the  First  World  War,  and  that  the  afore- 
mentioned 1951  consignment  was  a far  from 
isolated  occurrence.  In  view  of  all  this  doubt 


Fig.  3.  Monthly  discovery  dates  of  Red-headed  Emberiza  bruniceps  (a) 
and  Black-headed  Buntings  E melanocephala  (b)  in  Britain,  1 983-2005. 
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about  the  species’  provenance,  Ferguson-Lees 
subsequently  reported  that  the  BOURC  had 
deleted  the  species  from  the  British  List  (Brit. 
Birds  61:  43). 

The  1970s 

The  species’  occurrence  pattern  and  status 
remained  unchanged  throughout  the  1970s  (fig. 
1),  when  a further  125  were  recorded,  with  ‘big 
years’  in  1970  (12),  1974  (15),  1975  (12),  1976 
(25)  and  1978  (16).  These  years  were  to  prove  to 
be  the  peak  in  Britain,  after  which  numbers 
began  to  decline. 

The  1980s  and  1990s 

By  1982,  the  Indian  Government  had  decided  to 
restrict  the  exportation  of  wild  birds  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  status  of  Red-headed  Bunting 
in  Britain  changed  fundamentally.  Establishing 
full  details  of  the  consequences  of  the  Indian 
export  ban  is  now  difficult.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  it  represented  a complete  and  water- 
tight ban,  whether  smaller  numbers  of  Red- 
headed Buntings  continued  to  be  exported 
legally  or  whether  some  were  still  being 
exported  illegally.  Nonetheless,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  1982  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
trade  in  the  species,  which  decreased  markedly 
thereafter. 

The  effect  of  the  export  ban  was  immediate, 
with  no  British  records  at  all  in  either  1983  or 
1984,  the  first  blank  years  since  1949.  For  the 
next  14  years,  there  were  further  records,  but  at 
a reduced  level,  there  being  an  average  of  almost 
five  per  year.  Totals  between  1985  and  1998 
varied  between  none  (in  1987)  to  seven  (in 
1989),  with  the  exception  of  a peak  of  11  in 
1993,  nine  of  which  occurred  between  6th  May 
and  27th  June.  Interestingly,  1993  also  proved  to 
be  an  excellent  year  for  Black-headed  Buntings, 
with  12  records,  making  that  year’s  total  the 
third-highest  on  record  (fig.  1). 

Further  evidence  of  a change  in  status  after 
1982  is  provided  by  comparing  the  ratio  of 
records  of  the  two  species.  From  1950  to  1982, 
numbers  of  Red-headed  exceeded  those  of 
Black-headed  by  an  overall  ratio  of  almost  6:1, 
but  after  1982  Black-headed  outnumbered  Red- 
headed by  almost  2:1;  from  1983  to  1998,  Black- 
headed was  more  numerous  in  ten  of  the  16 
years.  Totals  for  Red-headed  Bunting  for  the 
1980s  and  1990s  were  only  32  and  42  respec- 
tively (fig.  la). 

Given  the  existence  of  the  export  ban,  why 


were  Red-headed  Buntings  still  occurring  at  all? 
If  the  ban  was  incomplete,  some  may  have 
remained  in  trade,  legally  or  otherwise,  or 
perhaps  they  began  to  reappear  gradually  fol- 
lowing an  initial  clampdown.  Even  if  imports 
had  dried  up  completely  in  1982,  some  individ- 
uals would  have  remained  in  captivity  and 
could  have  escaped.  It  seems  doubtful,  however, 
that  the  species’  captive  status  could  have  been 
maintained  in  the  long  term  without  further 
imports  since,  despite  its  former  popularity  as  a 
cage  and  aviary  bird,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
significant  numbers  were  being  bred  in  cap- 
tivity (Jonathan  Barnaby  and  Roger  Wilkinson 
in  lift.).  Evidence  that  Red-headed  Buntings 
were  escaping  after  1982  was  provided  by  males 
in  gardens  in  Greater  Manchester  and  in 
Cheshire  & Wirral  in  February-March  1986 
(perhaps  the  same  individual),  and  by  a tame 
male,  subsequently  killed  by  a cat,  in  a sub- 
urban garden  in  Bath,  Somerset,  in  April  1994. 

Post-2000 

At  the  time  of  writing,  there  have  been  just 
three  records  in  the  present  decade:  a male  at 
Baldhoun,  Isle  of  Man,  on  16th— 1 7th  June  2001 
(Birding  World  14:  275);  a male  near  Cattawade, 
Essex,  on  21st  May  2002  (per  Nick  Green  and 
Malcolm  Wright);  and  a male  at  Monreith, 
Dumfries  & Galloway,  on  8th-9th  June  2004 
(Jones  2004).  Black-headed  Buntings  have  con- 
tinued to  be  found  during  this  period,  with  a 
total  of  32  during  2000-05,  including  a record 
15  in  2000. 

Arrival  times  of  Red-headed  and 
Black-headed  Buntings 
Before  the  ban:  1 950-1982 
Of  296  records  of  Red-headed  Bunting  between 
1950  and  1982,  there  was  a clear  spring  peak, 
with  54%  in  May  and  June.  Of  51  records  of 
Black-headed  during  the  same  period,  53% 
were  also  found  in  May  and  June.  As  fig.  2 
shows,  the  May  to  September  occurrence  pat- 
terns of  the  two  species  are  closely  matched. 
This  might  suggest  that  both  species  had  similar 
origins  (either  all  were  wild  or  all  were  escapes); 
however,  if  escaped  Red-headed  Buntings  were 
migrating  at  precisely  the  same  time  as  their 
wild  counterparts,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
separate  the  occurrence  patterns  of  escaped 
birds  from  those  of  genuine  vagrants. 

There  were  no  winter  (November  to  Feb- 
ruary inclusive)  records  of  Red-headed 
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Buntings  during  this  period  (in  fact  the  only 
winter  records  in  Britain  are  those  in  Greater 
Manchester  and  Cheshire  & Wirral  in  1986;  see 
above).  Just  as  the  spring  peak  can  be  explained 
by  escaped  birds  migrating  northwest  within 
Britain  or  from  the  Continent,  the  lack  of 
winter  records  can  be  explained  by  assuming 
that  escaped  birds  would  migrate  southeast  in 
autumn.  It  may  even  be  the  case  that  those 
which  survived  in  the  wild  continued  a ‘feral’ 
existence  in  this  manner,  migrating  back  and 
forth  across  Europe  in  line  with  their  natural 
migratory  instincts.  December,  February  (two) 
and  March  records  from  Italy  (Yesou  et  al. 
2003)  may  support  this  idea. 

After  the  ban:  1 983-2005 

There  were  a further  64  records  of  Red-headed 
Bunting  during  this  period.  As  in  1950-1982, 
the  peak  time  for  arrivals  continued  to  be  May 
and  June  (55%),  compared  with  63%  for  Black- 
headed (fig.  3).  Although  similar,  the  greater 
difference  between  these  two  figures  can  be 
explained  by  four  notable  influxes  of  Black- 
headed Buntings:  in  June  1992  (seven), 
May-June  1993  (ten,  including  five  in  Devon 


Fig.  4.  Map  illustrating  the  distribution  of  occurrences 
of  Red-headed  Buntings  Emberiza  bruniceps  in  Britain, 
1950-1982. 


and  Cornwall  from  24th  May  to  2nd  June),  June 
1997  (six)  and  May-June  2000  (eight,  with  a 
further  three  in  July).  A higher  proportion  of 
Red-headed  than  Black-headed  occurred  in  the 
first  half  of  May  (11%  compared  with  3%) 
although  the  numbers  of  records  were  small: 
seven  Red-headed  and  three  Black-headed. 

A lower  percentage  of  Red-headed  Buntings 
turned  up  in  August-September  in  1983-2005 
(21%)  compared  with  1950-1982  (28%);  the 
equivalent  figures  for  Black-headed  are  19% 
and  25%.  Perhaps  the  higher  earlier  figures  for 
Red-headed  represent  a larger  proportion  of 
escaped  birds  remaining  from  the  spring  and 
summer? 

Geographical  distribution  of  Red-headed  and 
Black-headed  Buntings 
Before  the  ban:  1950-1 982 

Whether  they  are  wild  birds  or  escapes  from  the 
Low  Countries,  it  would  seem  logical  to  assume 
that  most  Red-headed  Buntings  would  turn  up 
on  the  east  coast,  with  other  arrivals  in  the 
Northern  Isles  and  along  the  south  coast. 
However,  table  1 shows  that,  during  the  period 
1950-1982,  the  highest  proportion  of  Red- 


Fig.  5.  Map  illustrating  the  distribution  of  occurrences 
of  Black-headed  Buntings  Emberiza  melanocephala  in 
Britain,  1950-1982. 
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headed  Buntings  (34%)  occurred  on  the  west 
coast.  Reinforcing  this  point,  there  were  just  13 
records  of  Red-headed  Buntings  from  well- 
watched  Norfolk  compared  with  34  from  tradi- 
tionally under- watched  Wales  (fig.  4). 

The  highest  proportion  of  Black-headed 
Buntings  (35%)  occurred  on  the  Northern  Isles 
and  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  but  20%  were 
on  the  west  coast  of  Britain,  compared  with  just 
14%  on  the  entire  east  coast;  there  was  just  one 
record  of  Black-headed  Bunting  from  Norfolk 
compared  with  five  in  Wales  (table  1,  fig.  5). 
The  predominance  of  Red-headed  Bunting 
records  along  the  west  coast  could  be  explained 
if  they  had  escaped  in  England,  flown  northwest 
during  ‘spring  migration’  and  made  landfall  on 
the  west  coast.  If  that  was  true,  however,  why 
were  there  also  so  many  Black-headed  Buntings 
on  the  west  coast? 

After  the  ban:  1 983-2005 

A similar  geographical  distribution  pattern  was 
apparent  after  the  Indian  export  ban  in  1982 
(figs.  6 & 7).  Table  lb  shows  that  the  highest 
proportion  of  Red-headed  Bunting  records 
again  came  from  the  west  coast  (35%),  and 


Fig.  6.  Map  illustrating  the  distribution  of  occurrences 
of  Red-headed  Buntings  Emberiza  bruniceps  in  Britain, 
1983-2005. 


there  were  just  two  in  Norfolk  compared  with 
five  in  Wales.  Similarly,  the  highest  proportion 
of  Black-headed  Buntings  (37%)  was  on  the 
west  coast  (none  in  Norfolk,  no  fewer  than  19 
in  Wales).  The  distributions  of  the  two  species 
before  and  after  the  Indian  export  ban  are 
astonishingly  similar,  the  most  obvious  differ- 
ence being  a smaller  proportion  in  the 
Northern  Isles  and  on  the  Scottish  north  coast, 
where  both  species  declined  in  the  later  period, 
and  a higher  proportion  of  Black-headed 
Buntings  on  the  west  coast. 

West-coast  records 

Vinicombe  (2004)  explored  the  fact  that,  in 
spring,  more  Red-headed  and  Black-headed 
Buntings  have  occurred  on  the  west  coast  than 
in  other  areas  of  Britain.  A number  of  other 
late-spring  and  early-summer  vagrants  from 
southeast  Europe  and  southwest  Asia  show  a 
similar  pattern,  sightings  coming  from  the  fol- 
lowing islands  in  particular:  Lundy,  Devon; 
Skokholm  and  Skomer,  Pembrokeshire; 
Bardsey,  Caernarfonshire;  and  the  Calf  of  Man, 
Isle  of  Man.  The  species  involved  include  the 
first  British  records  of  Black  Lark  and  White- 


Fig.  7.  Map  illustrating  the  distribution  of  occurrences 
of  Black-headed  Buntings  Emberiza  melanocephata  in 
Britain,  1983-2005. 
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Table  I.  Geographical  distribution  of  Red-headed  Emberiza  brunicep s and  Black-headed  Buntings 
E melanocephala  in  Britain,  1950-1982  (a)  and  1983-2005  (b).West  = west-coast  counties  from 
Land’s  End  to  Cape  Wrath;  East  = east-coast  counties  from  Foreland  Point  to  Duncansby  Head; 
North  = coastal  counties  from  Cape  Wrath  to  Duncansby  Head  (including  Orkney  and  Shetland); 
South  = south-coast  counties  from  North  Foreland  to  Scilly. 


a.  1950-82 

West 

East 

North 

South 

Inland 

Red-headed 

34% 

24% 

20% 

21% 

1% 

Black-headed 

20% 

14% 

35% 

25% 

6% 

b.  1983-2005 

West 

East 

North 

South 

Inland 

Red- headed 

35% 

24% 

13% 

23% 

5% 

Black-headed 

37% 

11% 

28% 

20% 

4% 

throated  Robin  Irania  gutturalis  (two),  as  well  as 
Bimaculated  Lark  M.  bimaculata,  ‘Black-headed 
Wagtail’  Motacilla  flava  feldegg,  Booted  Warbler 
H.  caligata,  Rtippell’s  Warbler  S.  rueppelli  (two), 
Isabelline  Shrike  (two),  Southern  Grey  Shrike 
and  other  late-spring  vagrants  that  may  also 
have  originated  from  the  east,  rather  than  the 
south,  including  European  Roller  Coracias  gar- 
rulus  (five),  Calandra  Lark  M.  calandra , Crested 
Lark  Galerida  cristata,  Blue  Rock  Thrush  Mon- 
tico'la  solitarius  (two),  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  L. 
minor  (five)  and  Spanish  Sparrow  Passer  hispan- 
iolensis  (three). 

Given  the  low  density  of  observers  along 
the  west  coast  of  Britain,  this  pattern  is  sur- 
prising. Although  small  islands  clearly  facili- 
tate the  discovery  of  such  vagrants,  there  are 
more  observers  and  just  as  many  bird  obser- 
vatories along  the  east  coast.  The  reason  for 
this  phenomenon  is  unclear  but  perhaps  the 
most  plausible  explanation  is  that  it  is  related 
to  the  distances  that  birds  heading  west  or 
northwest  travel  from  their  last  stopover, 
which  is  likely  to  have  been  on  the  near  conti- 
nent. Migrants  leaving  the  coast  of  mainland 


western  Europe  and  flying  with  a good  tail- 
wind for  around  500  km  (about  300  miles)  in 
one  night  would  perhaps  find  themselves  out 
over  the  Irish  Sea  or  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
then  presumably  turn  back  to  make  landfall 
on  the  west  coast. 

Sex  ratios 

Given  that  the  ratio  of  males  to  females 
imported  from  India  was  about  5:1,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  most  Red-headed  Buntings  seen 
in  this  country  have  been  males,  the  overall  per- 
centage from  1950  to  2005  being  95%.  The 
equivalent  figure  for  Black-headed  Bunting  is 
88%.  This  difference  is  largely  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  there  were  15  female  or  immature 
Black-headed  Buntings  in  autumn  (21st  August 
to  14th  October)  compared  with  just  six 
female/immature  Red-headed  Buntings.  When 
records  from  1st  May  to  20th  August  were  com- 
pared, the  proportion  of  males  for  the  two 
species  was  much  closer:  97%  of  Red-headed 
were  males,  95%  of  Black-headed.  These  figures 
are,  however,  difficult  to  evaluate,  as  males  are 
also  likely  to  predominate  as  genuine  vagrants 


Table  2.  Autumn  records  of  non-adult  male  Red-headed  Buntings  Emberiza  bruniceps  in  Britain,  1951-1998. 

Date 

Location 

Details 

30th  September  to  3rd  October  1951 

Lundy,  Devon 

‘female’ 

1 9th — 26th  September  1961 

The  Skerries,  Anglesey 

‘female’ 

3rd—  1 9th  September  1969 

Fair  Isle,  Shetland 

‘female’,  trapped 

25th  September  to  2nd  October  1985 

Fair  Isle 

adult  female 

1 3th— 1 7th  September  1993 

Fair  Isle 

‘immature  male’.  Note  that 
a description  of  this  bird 
cannot  be  traced,  so  its  ageing 
is  perhaps  best  regarded  as 
uncertain  (R.  Riddington  in  lift.). 

21st  October  to  4th  November  1994 

Tresco,  St  Martin’s  & 
St  Mary’s,  Scilly 

first-winter 

3rd-7th  October  1998 

St  Mary’s 

first-winter 
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in  spring,  a characteristic  of  many  uncon- 
tentious  spring  overshoots  such  as  various 
Sylvia  warblers  (Vinicombe  & Cottridge  1996). 

First-winter  birds  in  autumn 
The  separation  of  first-winter  Red-headed  and 
Black-headed  Buntings  in  autumn  has  always 
been  problematic  and  some  authorities  con- 
sider that  safe  identification  is  only  possible  in 
the  hand.  Before  1982,  most  non-adult  males 
in  autumn,  of  both  species,  were  simply 
classed  as  ‘females’,  so  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
how  many  first-winters  occurred  in  Britain. 
Table  2 summarises  records  of  non-adult  male 
Red-headed  Buntings  in  Britain  in  autumn 
from  1951  to  1998.  Note  that  the  birds  on 
Sc  illy  in  October  1994  and  October  1998, 
which  are  considered  by  this  author  to  have 
been  Red-headed  Buntings,  are  included  in 
this  table,  although  the  first  was  rejected  by 
BBRC  (Vinicombe  2003). 

Status  of  Red-headed  Bunting  elsewhere  in 
Europe 

In  2003,  all  European  records  committees  were 
contacted  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  status 
of  Red-headed  Buntings  throughout  the  conti- 
nent. The  most  detailed  information  came  from 
the  following  countries. 

Ireland 

In  Ireland,  19  were  recorded  between  1951  and 
1997,  with  peaks  of  six  in  May,  and  four  in  both 
June  and  September. 

The  Netherlands 

In  The  Netherlands  there  were  11  between  1933 
and  1995,  with  peaks  of  three  in  both  May  and 
June.  In  addition,  a less  typical  record  con- 
cerned one  collected  in  February  1937  (Arnoud 
van  den  Berg  in  lift.).  Most  interesting,  however, 
was  a first-summer  male  at  Sint  Philipsland, 
Zeeland,  on  2nd  June  1995,  that  coincided  with 
the  discovery  of  a female  White-throated  Robin 
the  same  day  in  Zuid-Holland  (van  den  Berg  & 
Bosman  1999). 

France 

The  French  (and  Italian)  records  were  analysed 
by  Yesou  et  al.  (2003).  In  France,  18  were 
recorded  from  1959  to  1997,  with  the  temporal 
occurrence  patterns  being  similar  to  those  in 
Britain.  Most  occurred  along  the  Channel  and 
Atlantic  coasts. 


Italy 

Nineteen  records  between  1896  and  1978  com- 
prised mostly  males  caught  by  trappers  in  the 
north  and  northeast  of  the  country.  Two 
remarkable  records  involved  an  undated  flock 
of  seven  or  eight  near  Campomarino,  Molise 
(Andrea  Corso  in  lift.),  and  a flock  of  11  (two 
males  plus  females  and  young)  on  Ustica,  north 
of  Sicily,  on  15th  September  1978;  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  they  may  have  bred  locally.  The  tem- 
poral occurrence  patterns  led  Yesou  et  al. 
(2003)  to  conclude  that  the  French  and  Italian 
records  probably  related  to  wild  birds  and,  in 
both  countries,  the  species  is  now  in  Category  A 
of  their  national  lists  as  well  as  Category  D. 
They  concluded  that,  had  the  birds  been 
escapes,  a more  even  temporal  distribution 
would  have  been  expected. 

Germany 

For  an  analysis  of  records  from  Helgoland, 
Germany,  see  Dierschke  (2007;  pp.  554-557). 
The  pattern  observed  there  is  similar  to  that  in 
Britain:  a peak  in  the  1960s  followed  by  a sharp 
decline  and  then  just  occasional  records  in  the 
1990s  and  none  since  1997.  As  in  Britain,  Black- 
headed Bunting  shows  a more  consistent 
pattern  of  occurrence,  but  with  a marked 
increase  in  the  1990s  and  2000s.  The  temporal 
pattern  was  also  similar,  with  a late  spring  and 
early  summer  peak  for  both  species,  although 
the  peak  for  Black-headed  was  more  concen- 
trated (late  May  to  early  June)  than  that  for 
Red-headed. 

Other  countries 

The  following  feedback  from  other  countries 
was  received  (showing  number  of  records  in 
parentheses):  Channel  Islands  (a  few  recorded 
on  Guernsey  and  two  on  Alderney),  Czech 
Republic  (one),  Denmark  (five,  including  a 
male  on  10th  May  2001),  Finland  (two),  Iceland 
(two),  Norway  (15),  Sweden  (one  on  18th  July 
1988,  regarded  as  an  escape)  and  Switzerland 
(three).  Nil  returns  were  received  from 
Armenia,  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Hungary,  Fatvia, 
Malta  and  Romania. 

The  recent  rarity  of  Red-headed  Bunting 
throughout  Europe  is  striking.  Jochen  Dier- 
schke (in  lift.)  confirmed  that  Red-headed 
Bunting  has  not  been  recorded  in  Germany 
since  1997,  there  have  been  no  Dutch  records  ! 
since  1995  (Arnoud  van  den  Berg  in  lift.),  no 
French  records  since  1997  (Yesou  et  al.  2003), 
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no  Irish  records  since  1997  (Paul  Milne  in  litt.), 
and  only  two  Norwegian  records  since  1997 
(July  1999  and  May  2003;  Vegard  Bunes  in  lift.). 
The  national  summaries  also  reveal  how  few 
continental  records  there  have  been  in  total 
compared  with  the  large  numbers  recorded  in 
Britain,  but  temporal  patterns  of  occurrence  are 
generally  similar.  Together  with  the  June  record 
from  The  Netherlands  in  1995  and  the  two 
flocks  in  Italy,  perhaps  the  most  significant 
recent  records  concern  birds  in  Finland  on 
26th-27th  May  1996  in  Kirkkonummi 
(southern  Finland)  and  from  7th  June  to  5th 
July  1996  at  Mustasaari  (western  Finland),  both 
of  which  may  suggest  wild  vagrancy. 

Current  status  in  captivity 
Central  to  the  discussion  of  the  species’ 
vagrancy  potential  is  its  current  status  in  cap- 
tivity. The  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  Red- 
headed Buntings  in  Britain  since  the  1982 
Indian  export  ban  would  strongly  suggest  that  it 
is  now  less  common  in  captivity  than  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  but  is  there  any  evidence  to 
support  this?  Following  a request  for  informa- 
tion on  www.westpalbirds.com  in  December 
2005,  I received  replies  from  a number  of 
correspondents  throughout  Europe.  I also  con- 
tacted a number  of  British  birders  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  cagebird  trade  and  the  following 
is  a synopsis  of  their  replies. 

Roger  Wilkinson,  Head  of  Conservation  and 
Science  at  the  North  of  England  Zoological 
Society  and  captive  bird  consultant  of  the 
BOURC,  confirmed  that  Red-headed  Bunting 
was  formerly  common  in  trade  in  Britain  and 
was  sold  frequently  in  pet  shops,  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case  now.  He  has  monitored  trade 
adverts  since  the  mid  1990s  but  he  has  not  seen 
advertisements  for  Red-headed  Buntings,  nor 
has  he  encountered  them  in  UK  trade  recently. 
Although  some  may  still  occur  in  trade,  they 
certainly  do  not  do  so  in  the  numbers  seen  pre- 
1 viously. 

Jonathan  Barnaby,  Wildlife  Inspector  in  the 
Wildlife  Crime  and  Inspectorate  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  the  Environment,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs,  contacted  Bryan  Reed,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Bird  Federation,  who 
commented  that  he  had  seen  the  species  on 
show  benches  in  recent  years  and  assumed  that 
they  arrived  in  the  UK  via  the  Continent. 
However,  the  Federation’s  register  of  birds  bred 
in  the  UK  shows  no  records  of  Red-headed 
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Buntings  bred  here  between  1997  and  2003, 
although  the  register  is  voluntary  and  so  cannot 
be  regarded  as  comprehensive.  Roger  Wilkinson 
checked  the  same  register  back  to  1985,  which 
revealed  only  one  report  of  captive  breeding  in 
the  UK  in  that  period,  a single  bird  reared  in 
1989. 

Morten  Bentzon  Hansen,  currently  investi- 
gating the  captive  status  of  buntings  in 
Denmark  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  pro- 
vided the  most  detailed  summary  of  the  captive 
status  of  Red-headed  Bunting  in  Europe.  He  has 
visited  several  dealers  in  Belgium,  The  Nether- 
lands and  Denmark  during  the  last  ten  years, 
including  several  visits  in  the  last  3-4  years  to 
what  is  probably  the  largest  continental  bird 
market,  at  Zwolle  in  The  Netherlands.  During 
these  visits,  the  only  captive  Red-headed 
Bunting  seen  was  a single  bird  at  Zwolle  in 
2003.  He  also  examined  the  breeding  statistics 
in  Gefiederte  Welt , probably  the  most  widely 
read  avicultural  magazine  in  Germany.  During 
1988-2004,  only  two  Red-headed  Buntings  were 
bred  in  captivity,  one  in  1992  and  another  in 
1994.  As  with  British  data,  these  statistics  may 
not  be  complete  as  not  all  breeders  are 
members  of  the  Verband  Deutscher  Waldvo- 
gelpfleger,  which  collates  the  information,  and  it 
is  also  likely  that  not  all  members  report  their 
breeding  successes.  To  put  these  figures  into 
perspective,  however,  the  number  of  Siberian 
Rubythroats  Luscinia  calliope  bred  in  captivity 
during  the  same  period  was  445! 

Juan  Carlos  Fernandez-Ordonez  (in  litt.) 
commented  that  Red-headed  Bunting  is  not  a 
common  cagebird  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  although 
it  can  be  found  in  some  specialised  shops  and 
occasionally  males  can  be  seen  in  cages  on  the 
Ramblas,  one  of  the  main  streets  in  the  city.  A 
global  check  of  foreign  zoos  by  Roger 
Wilkinson  revealed  only  two  listed  as  holding 
Red-headed  Buntings;  Disney  Animal 
Kingdom,  Florida,  USA,  with  nine  birds,  and 
Wroclaw  Zoo,  Poland,  with  two. 

Inevitably,  information  on  captive  Red- 
headed Buntings  is  largely  anecdotal  but  it  is 
still  possible  to  assess  general  trends.  It  is  clear 
that  the  species  was  common  in  trade  from  the 
1950s  to  the  late  1970s  and  that  it  has  declined 
significantly  since,  largely  in  response  to  the 
Indian  trade  ban.  It  is  equally  clear  that, 
although  the  species  still  remains  in  captivity,  it 
is  no  longer  common  and  captive  breeding  is 
infrequent.  Morten  Bentzon  Hansen  summed 
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up  the  current  position  as  follows:  ‘It  is  my 

impression  that  the  species  is  extremely  rare  in 

captivity  and  close  to  non-existent.’ 

Summary 

• Given  that  Red-headed  Bunting  is  a 
common  and  widespread  species  within  its 
breeding  range  (notably  in  Kazakhstan, 
where  the  species  is  common  and  the  popu- 
lation is  considered  to  be  stable),  and  has  a 
northwesterly  orientation  to  its  spring 
migration  from  the  Indian  subcontinent  to 
Central  Asia,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a likely 
vagrant  to  Britain  and  Europe. 

• The  large  upsurge  in  records  in  the  1950s, 
1960s  and  1970s  was  due  mainly  to  escapes 
from  a thriving  cagebird  trade. 

• A sharp  downturn  in  records  was  evident 
after  1982,  when  an  export  ban  was  imposed 
by  the  Indian  Government. 

• A small  resurgence  in  records  occurred  in 
the  late  1980s  and  1990s,  although  at  least 
two  ‘obvious  escapees’  in  Britain  (the  last  in 
1994)  suggested  that  some  captive  birds  were 
still  escaping. 

• Recently,  there  has  been  a further  decline  in 
sightings  and  just  three  were  recorded  in 
Britain  from  1999  to  2005.  A similar  pattern 
is  apparent  in  Norway,  Germany,  The 
Netherlands,  France  and  Ireland. 

• Before  the  export  ban,  Red-headed  Bunting 
outnumbered  Black-headed  by  a ratio  of 
almost  6:1  while,  following  the  ban,  Black- 
headed outnumbered  Red-headed  by  almost 
2:1.  Since  1998,  Black-headed  has  outnum- 
bered Red-headed  Bunting  by  10:1. 

• Black-headed  Bunting  did  not  show  a 
similar  upsurge  in  records  from  the  1950s  to 
the  late  1970s,  but  instead  maintained  a 
fairly  steady  - possibly  cyclical  - pattern  of 
occurrence,  with  a gradual  increase  in  the 
1990s  and  2000s  (including  several  influx 
years). 

• The  temporal  and  geographical  occurrence 
patterns  of  Red-headed  and  Black-headed 
Buntings  are  strikingly  similar.  A plausible 
explanation  for  this  is  that  escaped  Red- 
headed Buntings  migrate  at  precisely  the 
same  time  as  their  wild  counterparts. 

• A surprisingly  high  proportion  of  late  spring 


and  early  summer  records  of  both  species 
have  come  from  the  British  west  coast,  with 
a obvious  cluster  around  the  Irish  Sea. 

• The  occurrence  patterns  of  Red-headed  and 
Black-headed  Buntings  in  Britain  since  the 
1950s  are  mirrored  by  records  from  Hel- 
goland, Germany. 

• Red-headed  Bunting  is  now  rare  in  captivity 
and  it  is  rarely  bred. 

• It  appears  to  be  both  abundant  and  stable  in 
Kazakhstan,  where  the  bulk  of  its  population 
breeds. 

Recommendations 

From  the  above  conclusions,  the  following  rec- 
ommendations are  made: 

• Since  Red-headed  Bunting  was  common  in 
captivity,  records  from  1950  to  1982  should 
be  treated  as  presumed  escapes,  there  being 
no  way  to  separate  likely  cagebirds  from 
genuine  vagrants. 

• We  should  be  more  open-minded  about  the 
spring  records  since  the  Indian  export  ban  in 
1982.  Although  it  is  clear  that  some  captive 
birds  were  still  escaping  after  that  date,  there 
is  also  evidence  to  suggest  that  not  all  Red- 
headed Buntings  had  a captive  origin.  Most 
notably,  a post-ban  peak  of  11  in  1993  coin- 
cided with  a marked  influx  of  12  Black- 
headed Buntings,  the  third  best  year  on  | 
record  for  the  latter  species. 

• As  there  were  just  three  spring  records  from 
1999  to  2005,  Red-headed  Bunting  is  now  if 
occurring  at  a rate  compatible  with  natural 
vagrancy  and  it  would  seem  sensible  to  treat 
current  records  in  the  same  way  as  other  rar- 
ities from  the  same  region  of  Central  Asia,  I 
with  the  reinstatement  of  the  species  to  the 
BBRC  list. 

• Given  that  the  last  known  case  of  Red- 
headed Bunting  being  bred  in  captivity  in 
Britain  was  in  1989,  and  the  last  known  case  ! 
in  Germany  in  1994,  contemporary  late-  i 
autumn  records  of  first-winters  are  much 
more  likely  to  relate  to  wild  birds  than  to 
captive  ones. 

• Unless  there  are  compelling  reasons  to 
suggest  otherwise,  records  of  Black-headed 
Bunting  should  continue  to  be  regarded  as 
relating  to  wild  birds. 
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The  future 

Given  the  decision  by  the  EU  Commission  in 
January  2007  to  ban  the  trade  in  wild  birds  per- 
manently, it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
pattern  continues  to  develop.  If  the  numbers  in 
captivity  remain  low  and  the  numbers  escaping 
even  smaller,  it  will  surely  be  untenable  to  con- 
tinue to  treat  all  current  and  future  British 
records  of  Red-headed  Bunting  as  escapes  from 
captivity.  I suggest  that  Red-headed  Bunting 
should  be  regarded  as  a very  rare  vagrant  in  late 
spring  (mainly  May  and  June)  and  in  late 
autumn  (late  September  and  October).  It  would 
be  expected  that,  like  Black-headed  Bunting, 
there  may  be  occasional  influxes  when  above- 

I average  numbers  are  recorded  in  spring,  while 
in  most  years  it  will  not  be  recorded  at  all.  In 
the  meantime,  it  will  remain  a matter  of  con- 
1 science  for  observers  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  include  Red-headed  Bunting  on  their  lists. 
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All  Notes  submitted  to  British  Birds  are  subject  to  independent  review,  either  by  the  Notes  Panel  or 
by  the  BB  Editorial  Board. Those  considered  appropriate  for  BB  will  be  published  either  here  or 
on  our  website  (www.britishbirds.co.uk)  subject  to  the  availability  of  space. 


The  origin  of  ‘Caspian  Gulls’  breeding  in  Poland 


The  ‘Caspian  Gull’  Larus  (argentatus)  cachin- 
nans  originally  inhabited  southeast  Europe, 
where  it  bred  on  flat,  sandy  lagoons  along  the 
coast  and  at  steppe  reservoirs  (Yudin  & Firsova 
1988).  The  population  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly in  the  past  100  years,  however,  which  has 
resulted  in  range  expansion  to  the  north  and 
west,  a trend  that  is  still  clear  in  Ukraine, 
Poland,  and  Belarus  ( BirdLife  International 
2004).  As  the  bird’s  range  expanded,  new 
breeding  sites  were  established  primarily  along 
large  rivers  in  Russia  (Volga)  and  Ukraine 
(Dnepr,  Dnestr);  the  species  arrived  in  the 
Moscow  area  in  the  1960s  ( Jonsson  1998;  Panov 
& Monzikov  1999),  whereas  in  west-central 
Ukraine  it  reached  the  Cherkassy  district  during 
the  1970s  (A.  Poluda  pers.  comm.)  and  the  first 
breeding  record  in  Ivano-Frankovsk  district  was 
in  1989  (Gorban  1992).  During  the  1980s,  a 
breeding  population  was  established  along  the 
Vistula  River,  east-central  Poland  (Tomiatojc  & 
Stawarczyk  2003).  The  Polish  breeding  popula- 
tion has  subsequently  increased  exponentially, 
reaching  480  pairs  in  2004,  and  over  500  pairs 
in  2005  (Skorka  et  al.  2005;  Neubauer  et  al. 
2006;  authors’  unpublished  data).  Skorka  et  al. 
(2005)  showed  that  the  growth  of  the  colony  in 
Tarnow  must  have  been  due  largely  to  immigra- 
tion, as  local  production  of  young  was  insuffi- 
cient to  explain  the  colony’s  growth. 


Between  1999  and  2006,  about  500  large 
white-headed  gulls  were  trapped  at  inland 
breeding  colonies  in  central  and  southern 
Poland,  and  three  ringing  recoveries  of  Caspian 
Gull  were  obtained.  All  three  breeding  adults 
had  been  ringed  as  chicks  in  Ukraine,  con- 
firming the  eastern  origin  of  Caspian  Gulls 
breeding  in  Poland  (table  1).  Almost  all  the 
adult  Caspian  Gulls  trapped  in  Poland  are 
unringed,  and  there  are  few  individuals  of  local 
origin;  presumably,  most  of  the  former  come 
from  eastern,  perhaps  Ukrainian,  colonies. 
Caspian  Gulls  are  still  expanding  in  middle 
Dnepr  valley  area,  where  new  breeding  sites  are 
established  each  year  (A.  Poluda  pers.  comm.). 

Identification  of  (unringed)  Caspian  Gulls 
in  Polish  breeding  colonies  requires  caution 
because  hybridisation  between  Caspian  and 
Herring  Gulls  L.  argentatus  argentatus  in  Poland 
is  frequent  (Neubauer  et  al.  2006).  Criteria  used 
by  the  authors  were  defined  by  determining  the 
range  of  morphological  variation  of  56  Caspian 
Gulls  trapped  at  Molochnyy  Lyman, 
Zaporozhye  district,  southern  Ukraine  in 
2000-01,  a population  that  apparently  func- 
tions as  a source  of  immigrants  (see  table  1). 
The  most  important  characters  for  Caspian 
Gulls  are  as  follows;  intensive  iris  pigmentation 
(medium-dark  to  dark,  only  exceptionally 
weakly  spotted  dark);  slim  bill  (with  bill-shape 


Table  1. 

Ringing  recoveries  of’Caspian 

Gull’  Larus  (argentatus)  cachinnans  breeding  in  Poland. 

Ring  no. 

Ringing  data 

Recovery  data 

Distance 

Kiev  L 002483 

Dnepr  River,  Kanivska 
GES,  Cherkassy  district, 
Ukraine,  49°46’N  31°28’E, 
pullus,  23rd  May  2000 

Wloclawek  Reservoir,  central  Poland, 
52°39’N  19°08’E,  7th  May  2005, 
female,  controlled  at  nest  with  eggs 

917.2  km 

Kiev  L 000731 

Dnepr  River,  Kanivska  GES, 
Cherkassy  district,  Ukraine, 
49°46’N  31°28’E, 
pullus,  8th  June  1998 

Jankowice  gravel-pit,  near  Zator,  southern 
Poland  50°02’N  19°26’E, 

23th  April  2005,  female, 
controlled  at  nest  with  eggs 

I 

863.3  km 

Moskwa  C 513828 

Island  Podkova,  Molochnyy 
Lyman,  Zaporozhye  district, 
Ukraine,  46°37’N  35°22’E, 
pullus,  24th  May  2000 

Jankowice  gravel-pit,  near  Zator,  southern 
Poland,  50°02’N  19°26’E, 

1st  May  2006,  male, 
controlled  at  nest  with  eggs 

1238.4  km 
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index  - bill  length  divided  by  bill  depth  at  gonys 
- above  3.00);  and  intense  bare-part  colours 
(orange  to  red  eye-ring  and  gape).  Also  critical 
is  the  pattern  on  the  outermost  primary:  a deep 
(whitish)  tongue  on  the  inner  web;  subterminal 
black  area,  measured  along  the  shaft  at  less  than 
42  mm  in  females  and  less  than  53  mm  in 
males;  and  pure  white  feather  tip,  typically 
longer  than  the  subterminal  black  area,  56-73 
mm  in  females  and  60-75  mm  in  males. 
Although  the  range  of  variation  in  Caspian 
Gulls  is  probably  much  wider  than  these  criteria 
suggest,  ongoing  hybridisation  demands  a con- 
servative approach.  Trapped  individuals  which 
do  not  meet  these  criteria  are  classed  as  inter- 
mediates, although  several  of  these  may  also  be 
pure’  Caspian  Gulls. 

Two  ringed  Caspian  Gulls  were 
trapped  in  a colony  at  Jankowice, 
where  this  species  has  bred  since  at 
least  1999  (Faber  et  al.  2001; 

Neubauer  et  al.  2006);  the  colony 
size  there  remains  stable,  with  c.  120 
breeding  pairs.  The  third  ringed  bird 
was  trapped  at  Wloclawek  Reservoir 
in  2005,  where  a colony  of  some 
125-130  pairs  have  bred  since  1999 
(the  colony  was  first  established  in 
1985).  Many  of  these  are  Herring 
Gulls;  Caspian  Gulls  and  mixed 
pairs  (Herring  x Caspian)  constitute 
less  than  half  the  colony,  although 
the  numbers  of  Caspian  Gulls 
increase  each  year.  The  Ukranian- 
ringed  female  was  paired  with  a 
male  Caspian  Gull  and  laid  three 
eggs;  two  young  hatched  successfully 
(on  8th  and  9th  May)  and  both  were 
colour-ringed  on  25th  May.  Despite 
intensive  fieldwork,  the  female  was 
not  seen  in  2006  or  2007,  although 
its  mate  in  2005  was  seen  many 
times,  apparently  paired  with 
another  female. 

Other  ringing  recoveries  show 
that  immigrants  from  remote  parts 
of  the  breeding  range  of  Caspian 
Gull  are  bolstering  central  European 
populations  of  this  species.  Natal  dis- 
persal distances  of  800-1,200  km 
may  not  be  exceptional  and  may  even 
prove  to  be  quite  normal  for  this 
species.  This  contrasts  with  the 
behaviour  ot  the  closely  related 


Herring  Gull,  which  shows  a high  degree  of  natal 
philopatry.  For  example,  most  birds  from  the  Isle 
of  May  were  reported  breeding  within  100  km  of 
their  natal  colony,  with  exceptional  individuals 
travelling  400-565  km  (Duncan  & Monaghan 
1977);  for  the  British  population  as  a whole, 
natal  dispersal  distance  was  also  small,  with  just 
single  individuals  recovered  as  far  away  as 
Iceland  or  Spain  ( Wernham  et  al.  2002;  note  that 
breeding  was  assumed  only  by  recovery  timing 
and  breeding  age). 

Although  Caspian  Gull  remains  an 
uncommon  vagrant  in  many  parts  of  western 
Europe,  its  westernmost  breeding  populations, 
in  Poland  and  eastern  Germany,  are  increasing 
(Klein  2001;  Neubauer  et  al.  2006).  Moreover, 


235  & 236.  Adult  female 'Caspian  Gull’  Larus  (argentatus)  cachinnans. 
trapped  in  central  Poland,  May  2005. This  bird  had  been  ringed  as  a 
pullus  in  the  Cherkassy  district  of  Ukraine  (almost  920  km  away), 
in  May  2000.  It  shows  typical  characters  of  Caspian  Gull:  medium- 
dark  iris;  dark  orange  eye-ring  and  gape;  bill-shape  index  (see  text) 
of  3. 1 I ; and  characteristic  pattern  on  outermost  primary  - deep, 
whitish  tongue  on  inner  web,  subterminal  black  area  measured 
at  30  mm  along  the  shaft  and  a pure  white  tip,  63  mm  long. 
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westerly  dispersal  of  young  birds  (Mailing 
Olsen  & Larsson  2003;  Klein  & Neubauer  2006) 
may  cause  occasional  individuals  to  breed  with 
Herring  and  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  L.  fuscus 
in  western  Europe,  far  from  the  regular 
breeding  range. 
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Red-headed  Buntings  on  Helgoland 


The  status  of  Black-headed  and 

There  is  no  Heligoland  but  Heligoland,  and  Gdtke 
is  its  prophet.  (Coues  1895) 

No  other  site  in  Europe  has  produced  such  a 
long  series  of  observations  of  migrants  as  Hel- 
goland, Germany,  which  has  data  stretching  back 
to  the  1840s.  As  well  as  monitoring  population 
trends  of  regular  species,  such  long-term  data  is 
invaluable  when  analysing  occurrence  patterns  of 
rarities  and,  in  some  cases,  can  provide  pointers 
to  whether  they  are  genuine  vagrants  or  of 
captive  origin.  In  Europe,  vagrant  Black-headed 
Buntings  Emberiza  melanocephala  to  the  north- 
west of  their  breeding  range  are  usually  consid- 
ered to  be  genuine  vagrants,  whereas  similar 
records  of  Red-headed  Buntings  E.  bruniceps  are 
generally  regarded  as  escapes.  Both  species  have 
occurred  on  Helgoland  on  several  occasions  and 
these  records  are  analysed  in  this  note. 

Since  1845,  when  the  first  Black-headed 
Bunting  was  recorded,  there  have  been  38  claims 
of  that  species  and  24  of  Red-headed  Bunting,  up 
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to  the  end  of  2006.  Recently,  all  records  of  both 
species  have  been  assessed  by  the  Helgoland  Rar- 
ities Committee  (HAK),  while  most  records  since 
1976  have  also  been  reviewed  by  the  German 
Rarities  Committee  (DSK);  in  total,  27  records  of  , 
Black-headed  and  18  of  Red-headed  Buntings 
have  been  accepted.  One  Red-headed  Bunting 
that  showed  some  intermediate  characters  and 
may  have  been  a hybrid  Red-headed  x Black-  j 
headed  Bunting  was  accepted  by  DSK  as  Red- 
headed Bunting  and  is  treated  here  as  such.  Eight  J 
birds,  mainly  female/immatures  in  autumn,  were 
accepted  as  either  Black-headed  or  Red-headed. 

Since  the  mid  nineteenth  century,  recording ! 
effort  has  varied  according  to  the  levels  of 
hunting  (in  the  nineteenth  century)  and,  more 
recently,  ringing  effort  and  the  numbers  of  bird- 
watchers present.  Dierschke  et  al.  (2004)  devel- 
oped an  index  to  correct  for  these  differences,1 
between  years,  for  common  species.  This  index  is, 
less  appropriate  for  rarities,  but  is  still  relevant;1 
thus,  fig.  1 shows  the  distribution  of  records  o^ 
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the  two  species  over  time,  with  an  indication  of 
recording  effort. 

Black-headed  Bunting 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were  13  records, 
consisting  of  ten  males  and  three  females.  Some 
data  have  clearly  been  lost,  since  Gatke  (1895) 
stated  that  he  obtained  14  males.  Two  of  the  13 
were  first-year  birds,  the  remainder  were  adults. 
In  their  recent  review,  HAK  accepted  all  spring 
records  between  23rd  May  and  18th  June,  while 
all  autumn  records  were  accepted  as  indetermi- 
nate Black-headed/Red-headed.  Just  five  were 
recorded  between  1900  and  1993,  all  in  May  and 
June,  despite  good  coverage  from  1910  to  1940, 
and  again  in  the  1980s.  Since  1994,  Black-headed 
Bunting  has  been  recorded  almost  annually.  As 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  most  recent  records 
have  been  in  late  spring, 
between  13th  May  and 
19th  June,  and  there  is  just 
one  record  outside  this 
period,  on  29th  July  1999 
(Dierschke  et  al.  2000).  All 
recent  autumn  records 
have  been  accepted  only  as 
indeterminate  Black- 
headed/Red-headed 
Buntings. 

Red-headed  Bunting 

One  on  20th  June  1860 
and  an  earlier,  undated, 
sighting  are  the  only 
records  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the 
first  modern  record  was 
not  until  1959.  From  1959 
until  1972,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  1 1 accepted 
records  of  13  birds.  The 
timing  of  these  records 
differs  from  that  expected 
for  vagrants  from  the 
southeast,  however,  as 
there  are  three  in  April  and 
two  in  July  (fig.  2).  Since 
1972,  this  species  has  once 
more  become  extremely 
rare,  with  just  five  single 
males  seen:  on  22nd  May 
1981,  1st  July  1989, 

8th— 10th  June  1990,  3rd 
September  1991  and  14th 


June  1997. 

Three  birds  accepted  as  either  Black-headed 
or  Red-headed  Bunting  have  been  recorded 
between  13th  May  and  9th  June,  and  a further 
five  between  17th  August  and  15th  September. 

Weather  data  for  Helgoland  were  available 
from  1950  onwards.  Although  sample  sizes  are 
small  and  the  results  merely  indicative,  the  find- 
ings from  an  analysis  relating  weather  conditions 
to  migrant  arrivals  are  still  interesting.  Black- 
headed Buntings  have  appeared  in  most  wind 
directions,  but  most  are  found  on  days  with  east- 
erly winds.  Three  out  of  five  recent  (post- 1975) 
Red-headed  Buntings  have  arrived  in  east  or 
southeasterly  winds,  yet  arrivals  between  1950 
and  1975  showed  a much  wider  spread  of  wind 
directions,  with  equal-highest  numbers  from  the 
southeast,  south  and  southwest  (fig.  3). 
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Fig.  I.  Ten-year  totals  for  Red-headed  Bunting  Emberiza  bruniceps  (n=  1 9). 
Black-headed  Bunting  £.  melanocephala  (n=27)  and  unidentified  Red-headed/ 
Black-headed  Buntings  (n=8)  on  Helgoland,  Germany,  between  1840  and  2004. 
The  lower  bar  estimates  the  intensity  of  hunting  and  bird-recording  activity 
on  the  island:  lilac  = poor  coverage,  yellow  = medium,  orange  = good, 
brown  = very  good  (following  Dierschke  et  al.  2004). 
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Discussion 

Establishing  the  likelihood  of  genuine  vagrancy 
in  a species  widely  held  in  captivity  is  always 
difficult.  For  many  southeast  European  species, 
vagrancy  to  northwest  Europe  in  spring  shows  a 
well-established  pattern.  Annual  or  near-annual 
migrants  on  Helgoland,  including  Short-toed 
Lark  Calandrella  brachydactyla  and  Subalpine 
Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans , show  a distinct  arrival 
peak  from  mid  May  to  mid  June  (e.g.  Dierschke 
et  al.  2001),  and  a number  of  rare  vagrants, 
such  as  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  saxatilis,  Asian 
Desert  S.  nana  and  Spectacled  Warblers  S.  con- 
spicillata  and  Cinereous  Bunting  E.  cineracea, 
have  also  been  recorded  at  this  time.  However, 
birds  escaping  from  captivity,  retaining  their 
original  migratory  urge,  could  also  produce 


such  a pattern. 

Both  Black-headed  and  Red-headed 
Buntings  begin  their  spring  migration  in  late 
March,  arriving  on  their  breeding  grounds  from 
late  April  to  mid  May.  Autumn  migration  com- 
mences in  late  July  and  birds  reach  wintering 
areas  in  September  and  October  (Glutz  von 
Blotzheim  & Bauer  1997).  Migratory  birds  in 
captivity  generally  show  ‘Zugunruhe’  (migra- 
tory restlessness)  throughout  the  migration 
period;  it  would  be  expected  that  restlessness 
(and  thus  escape  potential)  in  captive  Black- 
headed and  Red-headed  Buntings  would  be 
highest  in  April  and  again  in  late  July/early 
August,  while  genuine  vagrants  to  northwest 
Europe  would  appear  a few  weeks  after  the 
main  arrival  on,  or  departure  from,  the 
breeding  areas.  The  pattern 
of  Black-headed  Buntings 
on  Helgoland  clearly 
matches  this  expected 
vagrancy  pattern,  with  the 
exception  of  one  record  in 
late  July.  Gatke  (1895)  sus- 
pected that  late  arrivals  (for 
example  those  in  mid  June) 
might  be  failed  breeders 
which  resume  migration 
and  occur  on  Helgoland 
later  than  established  migra- 
tion timings  might  suggest. 
Consequently,  the  majority 
of  Black-headed  Buntings 
on  Helgoland  may  well  be 
genuine  vagrants. 

For  Red-headed  Bunting, 
the  pattern  is  rather  more 
complicated.  Records  prior 
to  1950  and  after  1975 
mostly  fit  the  expected 
vagrancy  pattern,  although 
these  include  a rather  late 
spring  record,  on  1st  July 

1990,  and  an  adult  male  in 
autumn,  on  3rd  September  I 

1991.  The  pattern  between 
1950  and  1975  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, with  three  records  in  ; 
late  April,  unusually  early 
for  a southeastern  vagrant, 
and  two  in  mid  July,  but  also 
eight  within  the  expected 
vagrancy  window.  Given  i 
that  almost  40%  of  these 


Fig.  2.  Five-day  totals  for  Red-headed  Bunting  Emberiza  bruniceps, 
Black-headed  Bunting  E.  melanocephala  and  unidentified  Red-headed/ 
Black-headed  Buntings  on  Helgoland,  Germany,  prior  to  1950  (green), 
1951-1975  (blue)  and  1976-2004  (yellow). 
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records  do  not  fit  the  expected  pattern 
and  that  Red-headed  Bunting  was 
common  in  captivity  during  this  time, 
many  of  the  records  from  this  period 
probably  relate  to  escapes.  During  this 
same  period,  there  were  several  records  of 
Red-headed  Bunting  from  other  regions 
in  Germany,  often  in  unusual  places  (e.g. 
towns  or  cities)  and/or  at  unusual  times 
(e.g.  Radtke  1959,  Hammerschmidt  1966, 
Bauer  1967,  Wrist  1986).  Since  1975,  Red- 
headed Bunting  has  become  much  more 
scarce  in  captivity  (see  Vinicombe  2007) 
and  spring  records  on  Helgoland  since 
1981  fit  the  expected  pattern  of  south- 
eastern vagrants,  in  terms  of  both  time  of 
arrival  and  prevailing  wind  direction. 

Old  records  (prior  to  1950)  of  Red- 
headed Bunting  from  Helgoland  are  most 
likely  to  have  been  wild  birds  (category  B) 
but,  for  the  reasons  set  out  above,  records 
between  1950  and  1975  are  perhaps  best 
placed  in  category  E.  As  shown,  post- 1975 
records  fit  expected  vagrancy  patterns 
better,  if  not  perfectly,  and  Red-headed 
Bunting  is  now  on  the  German  list  in  cat- 
egory D (Barthel  & Helbig  2005). 
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Letters 


Is  unleaded  petrol  a factor  in  urban  House  Sparrow  decline ? 


The  catastrophic  decline  of  the  House  Sparrow 
Passer  domesticus  in  the  centres  of  large  towns 
in  northwest  Europe  has  been  widely  reported 
(see  Summers-Smith  2003,  2005),  although  the 
cause  or  causes  have  not  yet  been  fully  estab- 
lished. Data  published  in  Summers-Smith 
(2003)  for  various  urban  areas  in  western 
Europe  suggested  that  a period  of  gradual 
decrease  in  sparrow  numbers  from  the  1940s  to 
the  1980s  developed  remarkably  quickly  into  a 
much  steeper  decline  around  1990,  suggesting  a 
sudden  environmental  change. 

House  Sparrows  are  essentially  granivorous 
but,  through  their  close  association  with 
humans,  have  adapted  to  a wide  range  of  food- 
stuffs. In  contrast,  the  nestlings  require  animal 
food  (insects  and  other  invertebrates),  at  least 
for  the  first  few  days  of  their  life,  if  they  are  to 
be  reared  successfully.  A lack  of  animal  food  has 
been  suggested  as  a major  cause  of  the  urban 
sparrow  decline  (see  Bower  1999,  Summers- 
Smith  1999),  and  a recent  study  in  Leicester 
(Vincent  2005)  has  provided  strong  evidence  to 
support  this  view.  Moreover,  a shortage  of 
invertebrates  could  put  the  parents  at  risk 
through  greater  exposure  to  predators  and  need 
to  forage  in  risky  situations;  studies  show  that 
adult  mortality  is  greatest  during  the  breeding 
season  (Summers-Smith  1959;  Will  1973;  Heij 
1985).  This  letter  examines  one  particular  envi- 
ronmental change  that  might  account  for  the 
sudden  onset  of  the  collapse  in  urban  House 
Sparrow  numbers. 

The  introduction  of  unleaded  petrol  in  1989, 
in  which  the  octane  improver  tetraethyl  lead 
(TEL)  was  replaced  by  methyl  tertiary-butyl 
ether  (MTBE),  coincided  with  the  sudden  onset 
of  urban  House  Sparrow  decline.  Tests  by 
Joseph  (1999)  have  shown  the  presence  of  toxic 
vapours  in  the  exhaust  emissions  from  engines 
running  on  unleaded  petrol,  e.g.  methyl  nitrite 
(CIT3ONO),  and  compounds  containing 
hydro-peroxy  radicals,  -OOH.  (CH3ONO  is 
highly  toxic,  having  an  LC50  Value  in  tests  with 
rats  Rattus  of  170  ppm,  100  times  lower  than 
that  for  benzene;  the  LC50  Value  is  the  concen- 
tration of  the  vapour  in  air  that  will  kill  50%  of 
the  test  animals  after  an  exposure  of  four 
hours.)  These  compounds  are  decomposed  by 
UV  light,  though  may  persist  in  the  atmosphere 


under  heavily  overcast  conditions,  particularly 
at  night,  sufficiently  long  to  have  a toxic  effect. 
Furthermore,  under  conditions  of  heavy  traffic, 
the  pollutants  will  be  replenished  continuously. 
The  exposure  of  sparrows  and  invertebrates  to 
toxic  fumes  would  have  changed  markedly  with 
the  switch  to  unleaded  petrol  and  this  may  have 
differentially  affected  the  invertebrates  needed 
by  sparrows  to  rear  their  young.  MTBE  is  a car- 
cinogen and  the  amount  used  in  petrol  was 
progressively  reduced  in  the  EU  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century.  However,  because  it  is  not 
easy  to  produce  petrol  with  RON  (Research 
Octane  Number)  95,  the  standard  for  normal 
unleaded  petrol,  by  simple  fractionation  of 
petroleum,  it  is  likely  that  MTBE  has  been 
replaced  by  a similar  additive  that  could  have 
the  same  effect. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  in  cities  such  as 
Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Ghent,  Glasgow,  Hamburg,  London  and  Rot- 
terdam, House  Sparrows  are  still  numerous  in 
Paris  (McCarthy  2000;  R.  Thersby  pers. 
comm.).  This  might  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  a higher  proportion  of  cars  have  diesel 
rather  than  petrol  engines  in  France,  where  ! 
diesel  fuel  is  significantly  cheaper  (in  1998,  12%  ; 
of  cars  in  the  UK  were  diesel,  compared  with  , 
33%  in  France;  European  Environment  Agency  | 
2003). 

In  1998,  I carried  out  a census  of  breeding 
House  Sparrows  in  120  ha  of  the  centre  of  Guis-  ; 
borough  (population  18,100,  area  541  ha).  The 
density  of  House  Sparrows  was  5.3  individ-  . 
uals/ha.  A repeat  census  in  2006  gave  a similar 
density,  except  for  an  area  of  5 ha  centred  on 
the  only  traffic  lights  in  the  town  centre,  which  l 
were  erected  in  late  1998.  Three  major  roads 
meet  at  this  controlled  junction,  resulting  in  1 
queues  of  cars  with  idling  engines.  In  1998,  I 
recorded  1 1 breeding  pairs  of  House  Sparrows  1 
in  this  area;  in  2006  there  was  only  one. 

A high  incidence  of  animal  deaths 
(including  more  than  17,000  reports  of  dead 
birds)  in  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1999  was, 
attributed  by  State  authorities  to  West  Nile 
Virus  (WNV),  a mosquito-borne  flavivirus 
causing  encephalitis.  However,  West  (2002),  an 
independent  environmentalist,  showed  that  the 
distribution  of  deaths  correlated  significantly 
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with  traffic  density  and  suggested  that  the 
deaths  from  WNV  occurred  in  organisms 
already  weakened  by  pollution  from  exhaust 
emissions  rather  than  primarily  from  West  Nile 
disease.  Moreover,  although  the  deaths  included 
House  Sparrows,  later  research  showed  that 
whereas  House  Sparrows  are  carriers  of  WNV, 
they  are  immune  to  the  disease  (Wingerson 
2000). 

The  unleaded-petrol  hypothesis  has  been 
criticised  on  the  grounds  that  other  species 
living  in  urban  environments  have  not  been 
affected.  This  difference  may  be  more  apparent 
than  real.  House  Sparrows  are  extremely  seden- 
tary, the  vast  majority  living  out  their  lives 
within  a compass  of  1-2  km.  The  young  of 
other  birds  that  breed  in  towns  tend  to  disperse 
and  would  thus  be  able  to  top  up  the  ‘sink’  of 
the  town  centre  from  ‘sources’  elsewhere 
i (Summers-Smith  2005). 

The  above  observations  are  purely  circum- 
stantial, not  evidence  of  a causal  relationship, 
but  they  do  suggest  a possible  effect  of  unleaded 
petrol  that  is  worthy  of  more  serious  investiga- 
tion. The  chemistry  of  combustion  is  very 
; complex  and  the  situation  is  confounded  by  the 
varying  usage  of  MTBE  (or  similar  additive)  by 
different  petroleum  suppliers,  in  different  areas 
and  at  different  seasons.  This  is  not  a claim  that 
unleaded  petrol  is  the  only  factor  responsible 
for  the  decline  of  urban  House  Sparrows,  but  a 
decline  of  this  magnitude  is  a significant  biolog- 
ical problem  in  its  own  right  and  this  hypoth- 
esis is  put  forward  in  the  hope  of  stimulating 
discussion,  investigation  and  a wider  debate  of 
the  problem. 

We  might  also  ask  whether  the  House 
Sparrow  is  today’s  equivalent  of  the  miners’ 
canary,  giving  warning  of  some  impending 


hazard?  Birds  are  one  of  the  UK  ‘Quality  of  Life’ 
indicators  (DETR  1999).  What  does  the  sudden 
decline  of  our  urban  House  Sparrows  tell  us 
about  the  quality  of  life  in  our  cities? 
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Atlantic  gadfly  petrels 

While  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  BBRC  has 
finally  managed  to  Steele  (2006)  themselves  to 
accept  records  of  Fea’s  Petrel  Ptemdroma  feae  in 
British  waters,  these  may  not  be  quite  the  first. 

Dale  Serjeantson  (2005)  has  recently  reported 
the  occurrence  of  ten  bones  of  medium-sized 
gadfly  petrels,  roughly  2,000  to  700  years  old,  at 
three  coastal  sites  in  Scotland  (in  Islay,  North 
Uist  and  Orkney)  and  has  drawn  attention  to 
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three  previous  reports  of  similar  bones  from 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  The  Netherlands. 
Andrew  Kitchener  has  shown  me  the  Scottish 
bones  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  and,  while 
some  are  fragmentary,  two  seem  of  the  right 
size  for  Fea’s  Petrel,  although  one  of  these  is  a 
little  small. 

Serjeantson  (2005)  suggested  that  these  birds 
must  once  have  bred  in  Scotland,  but  this  is  at 
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Table  I.  Combined  reports  (from  personal  observations  and  published  literature)  of 
Fea’s-type  gadfly  petrels  ( Pterodroma  mollislmadeiralfeae ) in  the  North  Atlantic. 


Mar  Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Total 

Mean  date 

US  east  coast 

15 

5 

3 

4 

4 

1 

32 

mid  June 

Northeast  Atlantic  1 

3 

14 

44 

19 

4 

85 

late  August 

North  Sea 

1 

1 

7 

12 

7 

3 

31 

early  September 

odds  with  the  normal  behaviour  of  gadfly 
petrels  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  which  is  to 
breed  on  oceanic  islands  in  the  south  in  the 
winter  and  disperse  north  in  the  summer,  pos- 
sibly owing  to  the  absence  of  suitable  sites  in 
higher  latitudes.  Fea’s  Petrel  may  move  all 
round  the  North  Atlantic,  with  maxima  off  the 
eastern  USA  in  early  May,  northwest  Europe  in 
early  August,  and  in  the  North  Sea,  possibly  on 
the  way  back  south,  in  early  September  (table 
1).  Thus  it  seems  likely  that  the  bones  were  of 
subtropical  and  tropical  gadfly  petrel  popula- 
tions (one  or  more  of  Fea’s,  Bermuda  P.  cahow , 
Black-capped  P.  hasitata,  Flerald  P.  arminjo- 
niana  or  Kermadec  P.  neglecta-,  Imber  2004) 
while  they  were  still  numerous,  before  the 
arrival  of  humans  at  breeding  sites  from  the  fif- 
teenth century.  While  they  might  have  been 
wrecked  by  storms,  it  has  become  notorious 
that  seabirds  are  easily  caught  in  fishermen’s 
gear. 

Since  Zino’s  Petrel  P.  madeira  breeds  in  the 
northern  summer,  it  would  seem  more  likely  to 
disperse  south,  where  two  petrels  of  this  size 
have  been  beached  in  South  Africa  (Clancey  et 
al.  1981),  and  less  likely  to  reach  northwest 
Europe,  although  similar  bones,  together  with 
smaller  numbers  of  bones  of  larger  gadfly 
petrels,  have  now  also  been  found  at  Gibraltar 
(Cooper  1999).  Presumably,  Fea’s  Petrel  evolved 
during  the  Pleistocene  in  the  warm,  arid  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  breeding  in  winter  and  migrating 
north  in  summer,  while  Zino’s  Petrel  evolved  in 
the  cooler,  moister  archipelagos  to  the  north, 
breeding  in  summer  and  migrating  south  in 
winter;  and  since  the  greatest  difference 
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between  them  is  in  bill  size,  they  may  now  feed 
together  on  foods  of  different  sizes.  Since  the 
climate  became  warmer,  Zino’s  has  now 
retreated  uphill  to  breed  in  the  cool,  moist 
highlands  of  Madeira,  while  Fea’s  has  also 
colonised  the  arid  peak  of  outlying  Bugio, 
rather  similar  to  its  breeding  habitat  on  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  is  also  beginning  to 
breed  earlier,  in  late  summer.  While  Steele 
(2006)  claimed  that  ‘most  authorities  now  con- 
sider’ these  a separate  race  P.  f.  deserta,  it 
remains  to  be  shown  that  there  is  any  other 
marked  difference,  so  how  would  it  be  identi- 
fied in  Britain?  It  should  be  noted  that  the  date 
for  the  bird  reported  at  Flamborough,  East 
Yorkshire,  given  by  Steele  (2006)  as  24th 
October  2003  has  now  been  corrected  to  24th 
August  (Brit.  Birds  100:  25). 
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With  a circumpolar  distribution 
and  a long  history  of  research,  the 
Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gen- 
tilis  is  probably  the  most  studied  of 
all  raptorial  birds.  In  2006,  the 
European  and  North  American  lit- 
erature was  reviewed  in  Studies  in 
Avian  Biology,  so  the  present 
volume  by  Robert  Kenward  is  a 
timely  addition.  The  Goshawk  is 
comprehensive,  covers  most  of  the 
literature  from  the  oldest  to  the 
most  recent  and  details  research 
techniques  and  practical  experi- 
ence from  hawking.  In  addition, 
there  is  frequent  citation  of  com- 
ments from  colleagues,  and  refer- 
ence to  important  material  coming 
up  for  publication.  Consequently, 
the  volume  will  remain  an 
insightful  overview  and  contem- 
porary reference  for  many  years. 

The  chapter  sequence  follows 
traditional  ground  for  Poyser 
monographs,  beginning  with  tax- 
onomy (names,  races  and  rela- 
tives), followed  by  description 
(weights  and  measures),  breeding 
(nesting  and  laying,  incubation 
and  rearing),  movements,  diet  and 
foraging,  predation  pressures  and 
population  demography.  The  final 
two  chapters  - ‘Falconry  and  man- 
agement methods’  and  ‘Conserva- 
tion through  protection  and  use’  - 
are  unconventional  but  relevant 
for  this  species  considering  its 
long  history  of  interaction  with 
people. 

The  writing  style  is  engaging. 
Each  chapter  starts  with  a relevant 
anecdote  drawn  from  the  author’s 
| own  field  experience  of  hawking  or 
ecological  research.  The  text 
rapidly  moves  on  to  a detailed 


account  and  culminates  with  a 
short  list  of  ‘Conclusions’,  sum- 
marising the  chapter’s  content. 
This  mode  of  presentation  captures 
the  reader,  sustains  interest  and 
enables  closure  so  that  the  reader  is 
ready  to  move  on  to  the  next 
chapter.  Most  of  the  text  is  easy  to 
read,  although  in  the  chapter  on 
‘Death  and  demography’  I had  to 
reread  some  paragraphs  several 
times  before  I grasped  the 
meaning.  Occasionally  there  is  sci- 
entific jargon  that  many  readers 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  - a 
simple  glossary  could  usefully  have 
dealt  with  technical  terms.  In  addi- 
tion, the  subject  index  at  the  end  of 
the  book  is  deficient  and  could 
have  been  much  expanded  to 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  up  on 
particular  topics.  1 found  very  few 
typographical  and  printing  errors. 

Mostly  the  content  is  about 
Northern  Goshawks  and  thus  rele- 
vant, but  in  some  chapters  the 
detail  could  be  a little  laboured  for 
the  average  readership.  Early  in  the 
book,  in  the  second  chapter 
(weights  and  measures),  some 
readers  could  get  ‘swamped’  by  the 
detail  and  be  tempted  to  start 
skimming  text.  In  fact,  the  detail  is 
important,  as  variation  in  size, 
shape  and  mass  is  critical  in  the 
adaptation  of  agile  predators  to  the 
pursuit  and  capture  of  their  prey. 
There  are  other  aspects  where  the 
detail  seems  insufficient.  In  a few 
places,  I found  myself  wanting  sta- 
tistical test  results  to  support  some 
claims,  or  at  least  some  error  bars 
on  the  relevant  figures.  However, 
this  criticism  is  probably  unfair  in 
that  these  ornithological  mono- 
graphs have  to  include  a great 
range  of  evidence  from  anecdote  to 
scientific  experiment.  In  practice, 
no  mix  will  satisfy  all  readers  so 
what  is  offered  here  could  be 
viewed  as  a good  compromise. 
Nevertheless,  on  occasions  the 
reader  deserves  to  be  reminded  of 
the  nature  of  evidence  - which 
relationships  have  only  limited 
support,  which  ideas  are  com- 
pelling because  they  have  been 


tested  experimentally  and  which 
are  believable  simply  because  they 
make  good  sense. 

Such  criticism  aside,  the  book  is 
largely  free  of  problems,  but  this 
cannot  be  said  of  Northern 
Goshawks  themselves,  which  are 
commonly  perceived  to  have  sig- 
nificant impacts  on  some  popula- 
tions of  their  prey.  Most  ill  feeling 
stems  from  the  predation  of  game, 
particularly  on  released  Common 
Pheasants  Phasianus  colchicus  and 
grouse  (Tetraonidae).  However, 
there  are  other  issues  involving  the 
predation  of  animals  of  conserva- 
tion concern  such  as  Honey- 
buzzard  Pernis  apivorus  and  Red 
Squirrel  Sciurus  vulgaris.  The 
chapter  on  ‘Prey  selection  and  pre- 
dation pressures’  is  a remarkably 
well-balanced  account  of  the 
current  situation  and  consequently 
gives  credence  to  proffered  solu- 
tions, amongst  which  ‘live-trapping 
for  translocation’  is  considered  by 
many  as  controversial.  Raptor 
management  is  a ‘hot  topic’  at 
present,  and  the  keeping  and  flying 
of  hawks  has  long  generated 
polarised  views.  Robert  Kenward  is 
a research  ecologist  with  experi- 
ence in  both  the  conservation  and 
the  practical  use  of  hawks,  so  he  is 
well  placed  to  debate  these  issues 
and  offer  solutions. 

In  summary,  the  book  ranks 
well  among  the  better  ornitholog- 
ical monographs  because  of  the 
substantial  amount  of  information, 
the  comprehensive  literature 
review  and  the  direct  approach  to 
controversial  topics.  For  many  BB 
readers,  the  concepts  may  be 
complex  and  the  accounts  rather 
detailed.  However,  for  those  pre- 
pared to  engage  with  such  detail, 
the  book  offers  a wealth  of 
thought-provoking  material.  I am 
no  stranger  to  the  species  or  the 
controversy  that  surrounds  it  and  1 
found  this  book  both  interesting 
and  stimulating.  I strongly  recom- 
mend it  for  both  professional  and 
enthusiast. 

Mick  Marquiss 
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This  is  a well-researched,  well- 
written  and  thoroughly  worthwhile 
book  which  I greatly  enjoyed 
reading.  Keith  Bildstein  is  director 
of  conservation  science  at  the 
Acopian  Center  for  Conservation 
Learning  at  the  famous  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  ‘has  studied  migrating 
raptors  on  four  continents’.  In  ten 
chapters,  he  has  mixed  personal 
narrative  and  analysis  with  sum- 
maries of  information  based  on 
almost  600  publications. 

Some  may  find  the  book’s  sub- 
title a little  misleading,  as  the  single 
chapters  on  ecology  and  conserva- 
tion total  only  one-fifth  of  the  text. 
Nevertheless,  the  23  pages  on  The 
Ecology  of  Migratory  Raptors’  sum- 
marise what  is  known  about  fat 
reserves,  feeding  en  route,  the 
advantages  and  efficiencies  of 
soaring  flight,  water  needs,  differ- 
ences on  timing  of  migration 
between  flocking  and  non-flocking 
species,  between  males,  females  and 
juveniles,  between  autumn  and 
spring  migration,  and  between 
summer  and  winter  feeding  and 
behaviour.  The  chapter  entitled  ‘Pro- 
tecting Migratory  Raptors’  is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  the  major 
threats  that  affect  so  many  animals: 


habitat  loss,  pollution  and  persecu- 
tion. Many  raptors  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  because  two-thirds  of 
the  threatened  species  depend  on 
forest,  because  many  are  at  the  tops 
of  food  chains  and  so  highly  vulner- 
able to  pesticides  and  other  chemi- 
cals, and  because  they  are 
historically  — and,  in  some  areas,  still 
currently  - shot  for  the  damage  that 
they  may  do  to  game  and  poultry 
(plates  1 1-12  highlight  the  appalling 
persistence  of  the  shooting  of 
raptors  as  a traditional  right  in 
Malta).  Like  other  large  birds, 
migrating  raptors  are  also  at  serious 
risk  from  injury  through  flying  into 
power  lines,  and  preliminary  discus- 
sions of  the  relatively  new  dangers  of 
wind  turbines  and  the  effects  of 
global  warming  are  included. 

The  first  five  of  the  other  ten 
chapters  relate  to  the  phenomenon 
of  raptor  migration:  its  origins  and 
evolution  (with  a hypothetical 
history  back  at  least  to  the  Eocene); 
an  overview  of  published  and  other 
studies  worldwide  (satellite- 
tracking is  listed  for  29  species); 
flight  strategies;  and  orientation 
and  navigation.  After  the  ecological 
chapter  6 comes  one  on  migration 
geography,  which  considers  the 
processes  that  determine  the  direc- 
tions, routes  and  distances  travelled 
by  migrating  raptors  and  discusses 
the  world’s  major  flyways  (four  of 
the  main  five  of  which  are  in  the 
Old  World).  Chapter  8 goes  into 
particular  detail  on  a slightly 
curious  selection  of  just  eight 
species,  and  chapter  9 is  an  intro- 
duction to  twelve  sites  for  ‘Great 
Hawkwatches’  (only  four  of  which 
are  outside  the  Americas  and, 
regrettably,  none  in  the  Far  East). 
The  end  of  the  book  includes  a 
bibliography,  an  appendix  of  scien- 
tific names,  a seven-page  glossary 


and  an  index. 

Although  the  book  does  in 
several  places  deal  with  the  main 
migration  routes  in  Eurasia  and 
Africa,  it  has  (perhaps  inevitably) 
something  of  a North  and  Central 
American  bias.  Otherwise,  my  crit- 
icisms are  few.  Reproduction 
quality  of  the  18  monochrome 
photos  scattered  through  the  text  is 
so  poor  as  to  make  them  almost 
useless:  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  allowed  a larger  number 
and  a more  effective  selection  of 
colour  images  than  the  16  in  the 
centre  of  the  book.  Also,  although 
Bildstein  frequently  quotes  refer- 
ences in  the  text,  the  sources  are 
not  always  made  clear;  this  applies, 
for  example,  to  some  data  on  pop- 
ulation sizes  and  biometrics  - the 
latter  not  necessarily  allowing  for 
the  ranges  of  variation  resulting  ' 
from  sexual  dimorphism  — in  his 
chapter  on  ‘Migration  Life 
Histories.  His  nine-page  appendix 
of  the  scientific  names  of  the  314  1 

raptors  (and  other  animals)  men- 
tioned in  the  text  indicates  that  his  J 
taxonomy  is  a little  tired;  some  of  ; 
his  choices  of  English  names  are 
also  disappointing,  and  the  fact 
that  these  are  listed  in  alphabetical  i 
order  of  the  first  word  both  there 
and  in  the  index  makes  it  difficult 
to  see  how  many  of  each  group  of 
related  raptors  he  discusses.  (His  j 
six-page  table  2,  however  - one  of 
19  that  bring  together  a mass  of 
interesting  data  - does  list  202 
raptors  in  systematic  order  within 
three  categories  of  complete,  | 
partial,  and  ‘irruptive’  or  local  J 
migrants.).  Quibbles  apart,  I rec-  . 
ommend  this  book  as  a valuable  I 
summary  of  what  is  known  about 
raptor  migration. 

James  Ferguson-Lees 


WHERE  TO  WATCH  BIRDS 
IN  WORLD  CITIES 

By  Paul  Milne.  Christopher 
Helm,  A8tC  Black,  London, 
2006.  496  pages;  numerous 
maps.  ISBN  978-0-7136-6983-1. 
Paperback,  £16.99. 


This  book  has  been  written  with 
those  birders  travelling  the  world  on 
business  firmly  in  mind.  The  author 
does  just  that  for  a living  and  is  Sec- 
retary of  the  Irish  Rare  Birds  Com- 
mittee in  his  spare  time.  He  has 
chosen  61  cities  from  around  the 
world  that  he  feels  are  the  most  fre- 
quently visited  by  birders  for  non- 


birding  purposes,  i.e.  business,  non- 
birding  pleasure,  family  holidays  or 
some  other  non-birding  reason.  For 
each  city,  he  has  then  selected  the 
best  birding  sites  within  an  80-km 
radius,  and  placed  a particular 
emphasis  on  those  sites  that  can  by  \ 
visited  easily  using  public  transport. 
He  has  also  included  a few  major  j 
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sites  that  are  a little  further  away, 
but  which  he  considers  are  worth 
the  additional  time  and  effort 
involved  to  reach  them.  Thus,  the 
book  is  designed  not  for  those  plan- 
ning a birding  trip  abroad,  but  for 
those  who  will  be  there  anyway  and 
who  might  have  a few  hours  spare 
to  spend  looking  for  birds. 

The  cities  are  divided  up  under 
continent  headings,  and  dealt  with 
in  alphabetical  order  - thus  the 
book  starts  with  Africa  and  Addis 
Ababa.  A contents  list  on  page  3 
makes  it  easy  to  check  which  cities 
are  included  and  where  to  find 
them  in  the  book.  There  is  also  an 
extensive  species  index  at  the  end, 


allowing  one  to  locate  the  refer- 
ences to  any  particular  bird.  The 
sites  close  to  each  city  are  dealt 
with  first  and  a map  is  provided  to 
show  the  location  of  all  the  sites. 
Individual  site  maps  are  provided 
for  a few  locations,  but  by  no 
means  all.  Each  site  is  then 
described  in  a few  paragraphs, 
together  with  directions  on  how  to 
get  there.  This  is  followed  by  a list 
of  key  species,  broken  down  into 
subheadings  for  resident,  summer 
visitors,  winter  visitors,  etc.,  where 
appropriate.  The  names  used 
follow  the  5th  edition  of 
Clements’s  Birds  of  the  World:  a 
checklist,  except  for  the  Western 


Palearctic,  where  the  British  Birds 
names  are  used.  A list  (surprisingly 
short)  is  also  included  of  those 
species  where  the  Clements’s  name 
differs  from  the  names  commonly 
used  in  the  country  concerned. 

I read  the  texts  for  the  cities 
with  which  1 am  most  familiar  and 
found  them  to  be  pretty  accurate, 
both  in  their  descriptions,  access 
details  and  lists  of  species.  This  will 
surely  prove  to  be  an  extremely 
useful  book  for  those  who  travel 
the  world  regularly  for  purposes 
other  than  birding,  and  can  be  rec- 
ommended. 

David  Fisher 


BIRDING  IN 
EASTERN  EUROPE 
By  Gerard  Gorman. 
Illustrations  by  Szabolcs  Kokay. 
Wildsounds,  Salthouse,  2006. 
282  pages,  many  site  maps. 
ISBN  978-1-898-66507-6. 
Paperback,  £19.99. 


For  those  of  us  that  went  birding 
behind  the  ‘Iron  Curtain’  in  the 
early  1980s,  there  can  have  been 
little  inkling  as  to  just  how  things 
were  to  change  from  the  mid  1990s 
onwards.  From  the  occasional  trip 
with  an  organised  tour,  via  a veri- 
table swarm  of  commercial  bird- 
watching companies,  we  have  now 
reached  the  stage  where  birding 
anywhere  from  Estonia  in  the 
north  to  Bulgaria  in  the  south  is  as 
easy  and  straightforward  as  birding 
in  the  south  of  France. 


Not  only  is  getting  there  easy, 
but  information  describing  where 
to  go  and  what  to  expect  is  readily 
available.  If  you  were  going  to  find 
an  author  for  a book  on  guidance 
in  eastern  Europe  (although  most 
of  the  countries  in  this  region 
would  prefer  to  be  called  middle 
Europe!),  then  you  would  quickly 
settle  on  Gerard  Gorman.  He  not 
only  lived  and  travelled  behind  the 
‘Iron  Curtain’,  but  has  continued  to 
guide  birding  visitors  in  large 
numbers  since  the  political 
changes. 

This  guide  covers  the  1 1 most 
popular  countries  for  visiting 
birders:  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Czech 
Republic,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  Romania,  Slo- 
vakia and  Slovenia.  Between  20  and 
25  sites  are  detailed  for  each 
country,  providing  an  excellent 
introduction  to  all  the  countries.  A 
few  more  site  maps  would  have 


been  handy  - but  remember,  this 
book  is  just  the  start.  Following  a 
visit,  you  will  be  able  to  add  your 
own  notes;  and  any  exploring 
birder  is  bound  to  discover  addi- 
tional areas  worthy  of  attention. 

The  production  is  good,  with 
well-laid-out  and  clear  text,  and 
the  overall  package  is  lightweight 
and  ideal  for  packing  without 
exceeding  the  ever-reducing  airline 
baggage  allowances.  The  downside 
is  that  if  you  are  visiting  just  one 
country,  do  you  really  want  to 
carry  all  the  other  information 
with  you?  I can  see  great  advantage 
in  studying  this  book  closely  before 
departure  and  perhaps  copying  the 
pages  you  are  likely  to  require.  Cer- 
tainly I would  strongly  recommend 
that  if  you  are  travelling  to  these 
now  easily  accessible  countries,  you 
consult  this  volume  before  you  go. 

Bob  Scott 


IVORYBILL  HUNTERS: 
THE  SEARCH  FOR  PROOF 
IN  A FLOODED 
WILDERNESS 
By  Geoffrey  E.  Hill. 

Oxford  University  Press, 
Oxford,  2007. 

260  pages;  black-and-white 
photographs  and 
line-drawings. 

ISBN  978-0-19-532346-7. 
Hardback,  £14.99. 


This  book  describes  year  1 (winter 
2005/06)  of  the  search  for  Ivory- 
billed Woodpeckers  Campephilus 
principalis  along  the 
Choctawhatchee  River  woodlands 
in  Florida.  Written  by  the  leader  of 
the  search  team,  ornithologist 
Geoffrey  Hill  from  Auburn  Univer- 
sity, it  is  a personal  and  partly 
autobiographical  account  of  the 
background  to  Hill’s  interest  in 
‘ivorybills’,  culminating  in  the  sur- 
prising claims  of  sightings  of  the 
birds.  The  narrative  also  tackles  the 


political  and  human  aspects  sur- 
rounding the  birds,  being  openly 
critical  of  Cornell  University’s 
overstatement  of  the  evidence  for 
the  persistence  of  ivorybills  in 
2004/05  in  Arkansas  and  showing 
more  than  a hint  of  envy  at  the 
political  clout  carried  by  big  names 
at  fashionable  Ivy  League  Universi- 
ties. It  is,  as  stated  by  the  author, 
primarily  a human  story.  That 
much  is  true  - it  is  nothing  to  do 
with  the  birds,  which  almost  cer- 
tainly went  extinct  many  years  ago. 
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It  is  a birding  tale,  and  anyone  who 
has  ever  found  themselves  lost  and 
miles  from  the  car  as  dusk  starts  to 
fall  will  feel  for  the  book’s  charac- 
ters as  they  navigate  their  way  by 
looking  for  a banana  they  left 
hanging  in  a tree  on  the  way  out. 
You  cannot  help  but  like  the  people 
involved  and  admire  their  deter- 


mination. There  is  an  argument 
that  the  book  could  have  waited  for 
a year  or  two  until  a more  reflective 
assessment  of  the  search  and  its 
results  could  be  made.  But  when 
ornithological  archaeologists  of  the 
future  pick  over  the  wreckage  of 
the  ivorybill  ‘rediscovery’,  they  will 
be  grateful  for  the  immediacy  of 


the  moment  captured  here.  Maybe 
it  will  go  some  way  to  explaining 
the  psychology  of  birding,  and  how 
expectation  and  excitement  can 
potentially  bias  the  records  of 
experienced  and  competent 
observers. 

Martin  Collinson 


THE  BIRDS  OF  MALAWI 

By  Fran^oise  Dowsett-Lemaire 
and  Robert  J.  Dowsett. 
Tauraco  Press  and  Aves,  Liege, 
2006.  556  pages;  16  colour 
plates;  625  distribution  maps. 
ISBN  978-2-87225-004-2. 
Paperback,  £25.00. 


Compared  with  several  other  coun- 
tries in  southern  Africa,  Malawi  has 
not  really  been  in  the  limelight  of 
ornithological  publishing  in  recent 
years.  Perhaps  this  is  because  it  has 
no  endemic  species,  although  the 
Cholo  Alethe  Alethe  choloensis  is 
found  only  here  and  on  two  peaks 
just  across  the  border  in  neigh- 
bouring Mozambique. 

Formerly  known  as  Nyasaland, 
Malawi  was  the  subject  of  checklists 
by  Charles  Belcher  in  1930  and  Con 
Benson  in  1977.  Ken  Newman  also 
published  a short  supplement  to  his 
Birds  of  Southern  Africa  in  1992  to 
feature  the  70  species  known  from 
Malawi  that  had  been  excluded  from 
his  field  guide  and  others.  This  new 
checklist  has  appeared  to  redress  the 
balance  and  provides  a detailed 
account  of  the  650  species  known  to 


SECRET  LIVES  OF 
BRITISH  BIRDS 

By  Dominic  Couzens, 
illustrated  by  Peter  Partington. 
Christopher  Helm, 

A&C  Black,  London,  2006. 

160  pages;  numerous  colour 
illustrations  and  photographs. 
ISBN  978-07136-7513-9. 
Paperback,  £14.99. 

This  book,  competently  written  and 
nicely  illustrated,  is  clearly  aimed  at 
those  new  to  birdwatching.  While 
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have  occurred  in  the  country. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  Dowsetts  will  not 
be  disappointed  by  this  book.  It  is 
rather  like  a BOU  checklist, 
although  by  being  published  in 
softback  format,  it  has  been  pro- 
duced at  a very  reasonable  price. 
An  introductory  section  starts  with 
a detailed  review  of  Malawi’s  vege- 
tation and  habitats,  together  with 
conservation  challenges.  Informa- 
tion is  also  given  on  the  country’s 
46  national  parks  and  reserves.  The 
history  of  ornithology  of  the 
country  is  described  in  some  depth 
and  about  700  references  are  listed 
elsewhere.  Not  surprisingly,  many 
of  these  references  are  from  the 
Dowsetts  themselves,  as  they  were 
the  powerhouse  that  initiated  the 
Malawi  atlas  project  two  decades 
ago.  Their  work  was  continued  by  a 
small  band  of  enthusiasts  and  the 
resultant  two-colour  maps  form 
the  backbone  to  this  book.  These 
show  the  presence  of  most  species 
in  a total  of  175  squares  (each 
roughly  30  km  x 30  km),  which  are 
overlaid  on  a contour  map.  A total 
of  the  number  of  occupied  squares 
and  an  indication  of  abundance  are 
provided  for  each  species. 


there  is  little  to  criticise  in  its  pres- 
entation and  execution,  it  is  typical 
of  its  kind  and  unlikely  to  be  of 
long-term  value  to  beginners,  who 
deserve  more  imaginative  offerings 
from  publishers.  There  is  no 
pleasure  in  being  critical  of  such  an 
inoffensive  volume,  but  in  my  view 
it  is  from  the  pens  of  expert 
fieldmen  such  as  Leslie  Brown, 
Desmond  Nethersole-Thompson 
and  Derek  Ratcliffe  that  real  and 
lasting  inspiration  and  insight  flows. 

Pete  Combridge 


Each  species  is  awarded  half  a 
page  and,  in  addition  to  the  map, 
the  accompanying  text  describes 
distribution,  ecology,  status,  move- 
ments, conservation,  breeding 
season  and  taxonomy.  In  particular, 
great  care  is  given  to  ensure  that 
subspecific  data  are  not  lost.  Sixteen 
pages  of  attractive  colour  photo- 
graphs illustrate  the  main  habitats 
and  important  birds.  A section  on 
ringing  recoveries  focuses  on  20 
species  for  which  the  data  is  signifi- 
cant, eight  of  these  being  illustrated 
by  maps.  An  excellent  gazetteer  is 
included  that  lists  some  400  sites 
with  latitude  and  longitude  refer- 
ences and  an  indication  of  altitude. 

In  summary,  this  is  an  impres- 
sive book  that  is  a model  for 
anyone  thinking  of  creating  a I 
country  avifauna.  Malawi  may  not  j 
host  any  endemics,  but  it  has  a ; 
great  subtropical  climate  and  is  rel- 
atively safe.  Its  population  is 
growing  fast,  as  are  the  develop- ( 
mental  pressures  on  its  bird  habi- 1 
tats.  If  that  is  not  enough  toj 
persuade  you  to  consider  a visit,: 
then  this  book  ought  to  accelerate] 
your  discovery  of  the  tipping  point. 

Keith  Betton 


ALSO  RECEIVED: 

BIRDS 

Reader’s  Digest  Wild  Britain, 
London,  2007.  352  pages;  many  | 
colour  illustrations.  ISBN  978-0-  I 
276-44212-4.  Paperback,  £7.99.  1 

AMAZING  BIRDS:  A TREASURY 
OF  FACTS  AND  TRIVIA 

By  Roger  Lederer.  A&C  Black,  | 
London,  2007.  160  pages;  many  I 
colour  illustrations  and 
photographs.  ISBN  978-0-7136-  j 
8666-1.  Paperback,  £12.99. 
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News  and  comment 


Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 

Great  Fen  Project  wins  the  Lottery 


It’s  the  largest  Lottery  award  ever 
handed  to  a natural  heritage 
project:  £9  m to  the  visionary 
Great  Fen  Project,  which  seeks  to 
recreate  the  ancient  Fenland  of 
East  Anglia.  The  Heritage  Lottery 
Fund  award  will  enable  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire Wildlife  Trust  to  buy 
and  restore  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  in  one  of  the  largest  habitat- 
restoration  projects  in  Europe.  The 
Great  Fen  Project  seeks  to  recreate 
3,700  ha  (9,250  acres)  of  fenland 
between  Huntingdon  and  Peter- 
borough that  was  first  drained  for 
agriculture  400  years  ago. 

Stephen  Fry,  actor,  comedian, 
author  and  President  of  the  Great 
Fen  Campaign,  said  he  was  thrilled 
by  the  news:  The  Heritage  Lottery 
Fund  has  recognised  the  enormous 


value  of  the  Great  Fen  Project  and 
its  unique,  pioneering  approach  to 
this  precious,  delicate  and  beautiful 
landscape.’  Hilary  Benn,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Environment,  added: 
‘It’s  great  to  see  such  a generous 
grant  being  invested  in  a project 
that  everyone  can  enjoy  and  benefit 
from.’ 

By  buffering  and  greatly 
extending  the  small  existing 
National  Nature  Reserves  of  Holme 
Fen  and  Woodwalton  Fen,  the  Great 
Fen  Project  will  help  to  guarantee 
the  future  of  some  very  special 
habitats  and  species,  such  as  fen 
meadows,  reedbeds  and  riverine 
woodland.  Alongside  rare  plants 
and  invertebrates,  breeding 
Common  Nightingales  Luscinia 
megarhytichos  and  Marsh  Harriers 


Circus  aeruginosus  could  be  joined 
in  the  future  by  breeding  Eurasian 
Bitterns  Botaurus  stellaris , Common 
Cranes  Grus  grus  and  Eurasian 
Spoonbills  Platalea  leucorodia. 

Michael  Allen,  Chair  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Wildlife  Trusts, 
said:  ‘The  promise  of  such  gen- 
erous funding  enables  us  to  take  a 
significant  step  forward  in  our 
campaign  to  bring  this  important 
area  of  Fenland  back  to  life.  As 
nature  gently  begins  to  reassert 
itself  in  the  area,  new  opportunities 
will  be  created  for  visitors  to 
engage  with  the  returning  wildlife 
and  to  reconnect  with  the  fenland 
landscape.  We  look  forward  to 
delivering  these  opportunities  with 
the  help  of  the  Heritage  Lottery 
Fund.’ 


Polish  expressway  halted 


The  Polish  Government  has  halted 
construction  of  the  Via  Baltica 
expressway  through  the  pristine 
Rospuda  Wetlands  in  northeast 
Poland.  The  European  Court  of 
Justice  made  an  urgent  order 
requiring  Poland  to  suspend  works 
immediately,  until  a full  Court 
judgement  is  delivered.  Poland’s 
decision  to  halt  construction 
means  that  a further  breach  of  EU 
environmental  law  - and  irre- 
versible damage  to  part  of  Europe’s 
last-remaining  primeval  wetlands  - 
has  been  avoided. 

The  Rospuda  valley  is  a desig- 
nated Natura  2000  site  for  its  status 


In  the  first  scientific  analysis  of  its 
cind  anywhere  in  the  world,  the 
LSPB  has  shown  that  one  example 
if  bird  protection  on  a continental 
' cale  has  improved  the  fortunes  of 
he  most  threatened  and  vulnerable 
uropean  species  - signalling  that 
onservation  works,  if  it  is 


as  an  area  of  outstanding  biodiver- 
sity value.  Bird  species  threatened 
include  Capercaillie  Tetrao 
urogallus , White-tailed  Eagle  Hali- 
aeetus  albicilla  and  Lesser  Spotted 
Eagle  Aquila  pomarina.  Concerns 
remain  over  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
posed Via  Baltica  expressway  route, 
particularly  that  in  the  Biebrza 
Valley,  where  a four-lane  bridge  is 
planned  plus  an  additional  service 
road  which  will  run  through  the 
Valley.  Biebrza  is  recognised  as  glob- 
ally important  for  many  species  and 
each  year  attracts  thousands  of  visi- 
tors from  across  the  world  to  see 
birds  such  as  Aquatic  Warblers 

Birds  Directive  delivers 

enshrined  in  law.  In  a ground- 
breaking paper  published  in 
Science,  the  RSPB  shows  that  the 
Birds  Directive  - a law  protecting 
birds  across  the  European  Lhtion  - 
has  successfully  protected  those 
species  considered  to  be  most  at 
risk  and  in  need  of  urgent  protec- 


Acrocephahis  paludicola  and  lekking 
Great  Snipe  Gallinago  media. 

Environmental  NGOs,  including 
BirdLife  International,  believe  that  it 
is  possible  both  to  find  an  appro- 
priate route  for  the  international 
corridor  and  to  construct  a bypass 
for  Augustow  to  alleviate  safety 
problems  without  impacts  on  sites 
of  European  importance  for  nature. 
Konstantin  Kreiser,  EU  Policy 
Manager  at  BirdLife  International, 
said:  ‘We  urge  the  Commission  and 
the  Polish  authorities  to  co-operate 
to  find  such  solutions  and  secure  EU 
funding  for  their  early  implementa- 
tion.’ 


tion,  and  has  made  a significant  dif- 
ference in  protecting  many  of 
Europe’s  birds  from  further  decline. 

When  the  Birds  Directive 
became  law  in  1979,  it  required  that 
a number  of  species  be  the  subject 
of  special  conservation  measures, 
particularly  through  the  designation 
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of  Special  Protection  Areas.  The 
research  shows  that  these  ‘special’ 
species  have  not  only  performed 
more  successfully  than  other  bird 
species  in  the  EU,  but  also  that  they 
have  fared  better  in  the  EU  than 
populations  of  the  same  species  in 
other  European  countries. 

There  are  46  species  that  were 
listed  on  Annex  1 before  1993 
which  nest  or  winter  regularly  in 
the  UK,  and  the  research  has 
shown  that  populations  of  at  least 


23  of  these  have  increased.  Notable 
examples  of  species  which  have 
increased  include  Bittern,  Red  Kite 
Milvus  milvus , Marsh  Harrier, 
Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus,  Avocet, 
Stone-curlew,  European  Nightjar 
Caprimulgus  europaeus,  Wood  Lark 
Lullula  arborea  and  Dartford 
Warbler  Sylvia  undata. 

Dr  Mark  Avery,  the  RSPB’s 
Conservation  Director,  said:  ‘In  the 
UK,  the  Birds  Directive  has  been 
pivotal  in  ensuring  the  continuing 


protection  of  key  sites  for  our  most 
important  and  threatened  birds. 
Europe  has  a world-class  conserva- 
tion law  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
delays  in  its  full  implementation.  , 
We  expect  the  UK  Government  to  I 
honour  its  commitments  under  the  | 
Birds  Directive  and  press  on  with 
designating  all  sites  that  meet  the  1 
criteria,  especially  in  the  seas 
around  the  UK,  where  the  Govern-  I 
ment  has  been  pitifully  slow  in  des-  I 
ignating  Special  Protection  Areas.’ 


Cormorants  flush  with  success 

Following  last  month’s  intriguing  paper  on  the  feeding 
success  of  Shags  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis  recorded  by 
tiny  cameras  strapped  to  the  birds  themselves  (Brit. 
Birds  100:  466-470)  comes  revelation  of  the  feeding 
methods  of  Great  Cormorants  P.  carbo. 

Cormorants’  underwater  vision  is  actually  no  better 
than  that  of  humans.  That’s  the  surprising  conclusion 
by  researchers  at  Birmingham  University’s  Centre  for 
Ornithology.  They  found  that  Cormorants  visually 
detect  or  flush  out  their  prey  at  short  range,  rather  than 
pursuing  it  at  speed.  Until  now  it  has  been  a mystery'  as 
to  how  Cormorants  are  able  to  catch  fish,  regardless  of 
whether  the  water  is  crystal  clear  or  murky. 

Prof.  Graham  Martin  and  his  team  have  found  that 
Cormorants  are  the  underwater  equivalent  of  herons 
(Ardeidae),  taking  prey  only  at  short  range  and  by 
stealth,  flushing  fish  out  from  hiding  places  and  grab- 
bing them  with  a rapid  lunge  of  the  neck.  Prof.  Martin 
said:  ‘Cormorants  are  often  seen  as  mysterious  birds 
with  a vicious  beak.  They  are  disliked  by  anglers,  while 
in  China  and  Japan  they  are  cherished  pets,  trained  to 
catch  fish  for  the  pot.  We  thought  that  Cormorants 
were  the  underwater  equivalent  of  eagles  or  hawks, 
seeing  prey  at  a distance  and  hunting  it  down  at  high 
speed,  but  that  would  require  excellent  vision.  Now  we 
see  them  as  something  quite  different  - highly 
manoeuvrable,  wily  birds  with  lightning  reactions, 
capable  of  grabbing  something  at  short  range  as  it  tries 
to  escape.’ 

An  extra  trick  that  Cormorants  have  developed  to 
help  them  to  feed  efficiently  is  the  ability  to  move  their 
eyes  so  that  they  can  see  their  prey  between  their 
mandibles.  Prof.  Martin  continued:  ‘Not  many  birds 
can  see  what  they  are  holding  in  their  mouth  - most 
birds  see  just  beyond  their  beak  tip,  much  as  we  see  just 
beyond  our  nose.  Cormorants,  however,  can  swing 
their  eyes  forward  to  see  what  they  are  holding.  This 
may  be  an  essential  part  of  their  success,  since  they  may 
often  grab  something  barely  seen  as  it  tries  to  escape 
when  flushed  out.  Cormorants  will  need  to  bring  it  to 
the  surface  to  check  it  out  before  swallowing.’ 

See  the  paper  ‘Vision  and  foraging  in  Cormorants: 
more  like  herons  than  hawks?’  on  the  Public  Library  of 
Science  website:  www.plosone.org/doi/pone. 0000639 


English  Ospreys  welcome 
500,000th  visitor 

Northern  England’s  only  breeding  pair  of  Ospreys  has 
fledged  three  chicks  this  summer  for  the  first  time 
since  a pair  returned  to  Bassenthwaite  in  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict in  2001.  That  year,  foot-and-mouth  disease 
(FMD)  closed  the  countryside  and  the  Ospreys  were 
one  of  the  few  tourist  attractions  accessible  to  visitors. 
They  proved  extremely  popular  with  tourists  and  the 
industry  that  depends  on  them  and  each  year  since 
they  have  stimulated  spending  of  £1.7  m in  the  local 
economy. 

This  year  has  become  another  FMD  year  - though 
not  on  the  scale  of  2001  - and  it  marked  another  land- 
mark for  the  Lake  District  Ospreys.  Their  half-mil- 
lionth admirer  was  logged  at  the  Forestry  Commission 
visitor  centre  near  Keswick,  where  live  pictures  of  the 
Osprey  nest  are  beamed  onto  a big  screen.  A total  of  16 
Osprey  chicks  have  now  fledged  from  the  Lake  District 
nest  since  2001. 


Huffin’  and  Puffin 

An  OAP  (Old  Aged  Puffin)  has  been  sighted  on  a 
remote  Scottish  island  32  years  after  it  was  first  ringed. 
Puffin  Fratercula  arctica  no.  EB61097  was  first  trapped 
on  Sule  Skerry,  60  km  west  of  Orkney,  in  July  1975,  by 
the  then  newly  formed  Sule  Skerry  Ringing  Group  on 
their  first  expedition  to  the  island  (see  Brit.  Birds  100: 
300-304  for  more  details  of  the  Group  and  the  island). 
Some  of  the  members  of  that  original  1975  group  were 
also  present  when  the  bird  was  recaptured  in  July  this 
year,  reacquainting  themselves  with  an  old  friend. 
Originally  ringed  as  a full-grown  Puffin,  at  least  two 
years  old,  EB61097  is  now  at  least  34  years  old,  making 
it  the  oldest  Puffin  known  from  over  95  years  of 
ringing  in  Britain  & Ireland.  It  is  also  only  a year  short 
of  the  world  record,  currently  held  by  a bird  from 
Iceland. 

Dave  Budworth,  one  of  the  founder  members  of 
the  Group,  commented:  'The  bird  was  actually  older 
than  two  of  the  ringers  on  this  summer’s  trip  - and 
they  looked  far  worse  after  a week  on  the  island  than 
the  Puffin  did  after  34  years!’ 
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237.  Juvenile  Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus,  attempting  to  land  on  the  highest  point  of  the  magnificent  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  Lincolnshire,  June  2007.The  first  recorded  breeding  of  Peregrines  on  the  cathedral  was  in  2007,  and 
the  pair  fledged  three  chicks.  Meanwhile,  Peregrines  have  this  year  bred  in  neighbouring  Cambridgeshire  for  the 
first  time,  at  Centrica  Energy's  Peterborough  Power  Station;  see  http;//pbc. codehog.co.uk/peregrines_2007.htm 


More  housebuilding  could  be  bad  news  for  House  Sparrows 


The  BTO’s  House  Sparrow  Survey 
has  found  that  houses  with  gardens 
support  far  more  House  Sparrows 
Passer  domesticus  than  streets  of 
flats.  These  findings  are  timely  as 
the  Government  embarks  upon  the 
building  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  high-density  homes. 

During  the  survey,  more  than 
1,000  volunteers  walked  the  streets 
of  British  towns  and  villages  to 
count  chirping  House  Sparrows. 
The  report,  published  in  Journal  of 
Ornithology,  shows  that  when  tradi- 
tional suburban  housing  starts  to  be 
replaced  with  continuous  develop- 
ment (i.e.  properties  without 
gardens),  House  Sparrow  density 
falls  rapidly.  When  the  area  of  flats 


exceeds  that  of  houses  with  gardens, 
the  House  Sparrow  density  drops  to 
a very  low  level  and  sparrows  will 
probably  disappear  from  the  locale. 
Even  a relatively  small  loss  of  private 
gardens  has  large  effects  on  sparrow 
abundance,  and  the  continued  loss 
of  gardens  (likely  to  be  important 
foraging  habitats)  within  the  urban 
landscape  could  have  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  sparrow  population. 
Allotments  were  also  found  to  be 
key  habitats,  holding  some  of  the 
highest  sparrow  densities.  The  evi- 
dence suggests  that  this  habitat  is 
more  important  for  feeding  than  for 
breeding. 

The  lead  author  of  the  report, 
Dr  Dan  Chamberlain,  said:  'These 


results  suggest  that  how  we  plan 
our  urban  housing  could  be  crucial 
for  the  fortunes  of  species  such  as 
the  House  Sparrow.  Given  that  it  is 
planned  that  three  million  homes 
should  be  built  in  Britain  by  2020, 
it  would  seem  imperative  that  bio- 
diversity considerations  are 
included  in  the  planning  process. 
Provision  of  adequate  green  space 
is  a key  priority;  it  can  enhance 
biodiversity  within  new  develop- 
ments and  improve  the  quality  of 
life  of  the  residents  - whether  they 
are  people  or  sparrows.’ 

(For  further  thoughts  on  the 
decline  of  urban  House  Sparrows, 
see  the  letter  by  J.  D.  Summers- 
Smith  on  pp.  558-559). 


Changes  to  BOURC  membership 


Tim  Melling  has  retired  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  BOURC  after  eight 
years  in  post,  but  will  remain  on 
the  Committee  for  two  more  years 
as  an  ordinary  member.  He  was 
presented  with  two  limited-edition 
Ian  Lewington  prints  as  a mark  of 
the  Committee’s  gratitude.  His 
most  recent  publication  concerned 
the  place  of  Moustached  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  melanopogon  on  the 
British  List  (Brit.  Birds  99: 


465-478).  BOURC  member 
Andrew  Harrop  takes  over  as  Sec- 
retary. He  has  authored  several 
identification  papers  in  BB  and 
Birding  World  and  is  a co-author  of 
the  forthcoming  new  avifauna  of 
Leicestershire  8t  Rutland. 

Ian  Lewington  retires  from  the 
Committee  after  his  ten-year  term. 
He  was  not  presented  with  any 
limited-edition  prints  by  Tim 
Melling!  Ian’s  place  on  the  Com- 


mittee is  being  taken  by  Andy 
Brown,  Principal  Ornithologist  at 
Natural  England  and  co-author  of 
Birds  in  England. 

Recent  BOURC  decisions  have 
included  the  addition  of  both  Mag- 
nificent Frigatebird  Fregata  magnify 
icens  (Shropshire,  November  2005) 
and  Long-billed  Murrelet 
Brachyramphus  perdix  (Devon, 
November  2006)  to  the  British  List. 
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Dramatic  decline  of 
American  birds 

It’s  a familiar  story  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  now 
it’s  been  confirmed  in  the  USA  too:  formerly  common 
bird  species  have  suffered  declines  of  up  to  80%  in  the 
past  40  years.  The  National  Audubon  Society’s 
Common  Birds  In  Decline  list  stems  from  the  first-ever 
analysis  combining  data  from  Audubon’s  century-old 
Christmas  Bird  Count  with  results  of  the  annual 
Breeding  Bird  Survey  conducted  by  the  US  Geological 
Survey.  Twenty  different  common  bird  species  have 
seen  populations  fall  by  50%  or  more  since  1967, 
changes  that  are  attributed  to  the  loss  of  grasslands, 
forests  and  wetlands,  and  other  threats  such  as  urban 
sprawl,  energy  development,  and  the  spread  of  indus- 
trialised agriculture. 

Widespread  species  that  have  declined  include: 
Eastern  Meadowlark  Sturnella  magna  (by  71%),  Pintail 
Anas  acuta  (78%)  and  Northern  Bobwhite  Colinus  vir- 
ginianus  (82%),  now  listed  as  Near  Threatened  by 
BirdLife.  ‘Direct  habitat  loss  continues  to  be  a leading 
cause  for  concern,’  said  Dr  Greg  Butcher,  Audubon’s 
Bird  Conservation  Director.  ‘But  now  we’re  seeing  the 
added  impact  of  large-scale  environmental  problems 
and  policies.’ 


Climate  change  is  one  such  problem.  For  example, 
among  Audubon’s  list  of  common  birds  in  trouble  is 
Snow  Bunting  Plectroplienax  nivalis , which  breeds  in 
Alaska  and  northern  Canada;  this  species  has 
decreased  by  64%,  largely  through  the  loss  of  fragile 
tundra  habitat  thought  to  be  induced  by  climate 
change. 

Common  Birds  In  Decline  http://stateofthebirds. 
audubon.org/CBID/ 


New  recorder  for  NE  Scotland 

Andrew  Thorpe  is  standing  down  as  recorder  for 
North-east  Scotland  after  15  years  and  has  handed 
over  to:  Hywel  Maggs,  4 Merlin  Terrace,  Newburgh, 
Ellon,  Aberdeenshire  AB41  6FA;  tel.  01358  788106; 
e-mail  hywelmaggs@hotmail.com 


Correction 

In  the  March  issue,  there  was  an  error  in  the  paper 
entitled  'The  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee:  a 
review  of  its  history,  publications  and  procedures’ 
(Brit.  Birds  100:  149-176).  In  fig.  I on  page  159,  the 
map  should  have  shown  a dot  of  category-size  1-9  in 
the  West  Midlands  county. 


Obituary 


Squadron-Leader  Norman  William  Orr  (191 8-2006) 


Norman  (‘Norrie’)  Orr  was  a 
skilled  all-round  naturalist,  tal- 
ented photographer  and  keen  con- 
servationist who  gave  his  time 
freely  to  local  and  national  organi- 
sations alike.  His  name  may  not  be 
familiar  to  many  birdwatchers 
today  but  he  contributed  much  to 
ornithology  and  is  fondly  remem- 
bered by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
an  unassuming  but  infectiously 
enthusiastic  man  and,  at  different 
periods  over  60  years,  a good  friend 
to  each  of  us.  Our  deepest  sym- 
pathy goes  to  his  wife  Pat  and  sons 
Stephen,  Stuart  and  David. 

Norrie  was  born  in  Scotland 
where,  encouraged  by  his  family  he 
began  to  enjoy  natural  history. 
Although  birds  had  come  well  to 
the  fore  by  his  teens,  he  retained 
keen  interests  in  butterflies  and 
moths,  reptiles,  amphibians  and 
botany  throughout  his  life.  An 
early  mentor  was  the  naturalist 


Mortimer  Batten,  who  also  sowed 
the  seeds  of  Norrie’s  lifelong 
attraction  to  the  New  Forest  - 
though  it  was  not  until  much  later, 
when  living  in  Hampshire,  that  he 
came  to  know  its  woods,  heaths 
and  mires  so  well. 

In  1935  the  Orrs  moved  to 
Sussex,  where  Norrie  soon  made 
his  mark  by  supplying  records  to 
John  Walpole-Bond  for  that  now 
legendary  treasure-trove  in  three 
volumes,  A History  of  Sussex  Birds 
(1938).  During  1941-45,  Norrie 
served  as  an  RAF  navigator  in  light 
bombers  supporting  the  Eighth 
Army’s  campaigns  in  North  Africa 
and,  later,  Italy.  Even  then,  he  still 
managed  to  watch  birds,  though 
his  only  source  of  reference  was 
Meinertzhagen’s  unwieldy  Nicholl's 
Birds  of  Egypt  (1930),  purchased  in 
Cairo  in  1941  for  £2:  the  story  of 
how  he  came  close  to  capture, 
through  pausing  to  rescue  the  two 


precious  volumes  from  the 
advancing  Germans,  was  told  by 
Ian  Wallace  in  Beguiled  by  Birds 
(2004). 

After  the  1939-45  War,  Norrie 
returned  to  Sussex  where,  with  one 
of  us,  he  once  found  four  nests  of 
Red-backed  Shrikes  Lanius  collurio 
in  a day  and  in  1955  located  the 
breeding  Bee-eaters  Merops  api- 
aster  ( Bird  Notes  27:  34-43). 
Although  never  an  egg-collector,  he 
maintained  a lifelong  passion  and 
boyish  enthusiasm  for  finding 
nests,  and  his  skills  were  put  to 
good  use  in  his  particular  studies 
of  more  than  20  bird  species.  The 
post-war  period  also  saw  Norrie 
travelling  extensively  abroad,  both 
privately  and  with  the  RAF.  In  the 
1960s-70s  he  served  on  the  coun- 
cils of  the  RSPB  and  SPNR  (now 
the  RSWT),  and  on  the  Council  for 
Nature,  and  was  founder  chairman 
of  the  Hampshire  Naturalists’  Trust 
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as  well  as  working  on  Civil  Avia- 
tion Authority  and  international 
committees  assessing  bird-strikes 
on  aircraft. 

Norrie  contributed  much  to  the 
written  record  over  more  than  half 
a century,  including  data  for  BWP 
on  Little  Tern  Sternula  albifrons 
and  Thrush  Nightingale  Luscinia 
luscinia.  The  latter  was  also  the 
subject  of  a paper  in  BB  (69: 
265-271,  plates  29-32).  Inspired  to 
take  up  photography  by  the  earlier 
images  of  such  masters  as  George 
Yeates  and  Arthur  Brook,  Norrie 
was  elected  an  ARPS  in  1972  and 
his  work  often  appeared  in  RPS 
and  other  exhibitions.  His  photos 
were  published  in  several  books, 
too,  including  Edwin  Cohen’s  Birds 
of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(1963).  Another  interest  was  sound- 
recordings,  and  some  of  his  were 
broadcast  by  the  BBC  or  included 
in  The  Peterson  Guide  to  the  Bird 
Songs  of  Britain  and  Europe  (1974) 
before  being  deposited  in  the 
British  Library  of  Wildlife  Sounds. 

Eddie  Wiseman,  Pete  Combridge  & 
James  Ferguson-Lees 


238.  Norman  Orr  sound-recording  Hobbies  Falco  subbuteo  in  1994. 


Recent  reports 


Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Eric  Dempsey 


This  summary  of  unchecked  reports  covers 
early  July  to  early  August  2007. 

Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca  New  Hythe 
i (Kent),  27th  July;  Chew  Valley  Lake  (Avon), 
long-stayer  14th  July  and  4th-7th  August. 

Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus 
Bridges-of-Ross  (Co.  Clare),  singles  on  9th  July 
and  5th  August;  Scilly  pelagics  yielded  four  on 
15th  July,  one  18th,  two  20th,  one  21st,  three 
27th,  one  29th,  one  31st,  two  3rd  August,  one 
5th  and  three  6th;  Strumble  Head 
(Pembrokeshire),  5th  August.  Madeiran  Storm- 
petrel  Oceanodroma  castro  c.  12  km  southeast  of 
Scilly,  28th  July. 

flight  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax  Fairburn  Ings 


(West  Yorkshire),  two,  1 7th— 28th  July.  Squacco 
Heron  Ardeola  ralloides  Minsmere  (Suffolk), 
13th  July;  Freiston  (Lincolnshire),  15th  July; 
Lough  Beg  (Co.  Derry),  21st  July  to  7th  August. 
Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  Grove  Ferry  (Kent), 
two,  21st-22nd  July,  one  to  24th;  North  Warren 
RSPB  (Suffolk),  26th-30th  July;  Dungeness 
(Kent),  30th  July.  Great  White  Egret  Ardea  alba 
Spurn  (East  Yorkshire),  25th  July;  Poole 
Harbour  (Dorset),  27th  July;  Ravenglass 
(Cumbria),  29th  July;  Coalhouse  Fort  (Essex), 
6th  August.  Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea 
Coquet  Island  (Northumberland),  14th  July. 
Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra  Berrington  Pool 
(Shropshire),  29th  July,  presumed  same  Alaw 
Estuary  (Anglesey),  31st  July  to  7th  August; 
Abbotsbury  (Dorset),  7th  August,  presumed 
same  Seaton  (Devon),  8th  August.  Glossy  Ibis 
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239.  Madeiran  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  castro  c.  12  km  southeast  of  St 
Mary's,  Scilly,  July  2007. The  combination  of  structure  and  visible  plumage 
shown  in  this  image  is  unique  to  Madeiran.  Note  the  long  outstretched 
wings,  considerable  length  of  the  arm  relative  to  the  hand,  leading  edge 
mildly  angular  at  the  carpal  joint  and  trailing  edge  gently  angular,  wing-tips 
moderately  blunt,  a short  tail  relative  to  the  wingspan,  a ‘band  rump' 
extending  to  the  lateral  undertail-coverts  still  clearly  visible  when  banking 
revealing  the  underside  (as  in  this  photo),  and  all-dark  underwings  and 
body.  Note  that  the  bird  is  about  3 m above  the  sea  surface.  For 
discussion  of  these  and  other  points,  see  Brit  Birds  100:  407^442. 


Plegadis  falcinellus  Marshside  RSPB  (Lancashire 
& N Merseyside),  long-stayer  to  8th  August. 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  Nocton  Heath 
(Lincolnshire),  15th  July  to  5th  August;  Hauxley 
(Northumberland),  1st  August;  Paignton 
(Devon),  2nd  August;  South  Gare  (Cleveland), 
2nd  August;  Newington,  then  Whitfield  (both 
Kent),  4th  August.  Red-footed  Falcon  Falco 
vespertinus  Brading  Marsh  (Isle  of  Wight), 
28th-29th  July;  Sandwich  Bay  (Kent),  5th 
August. 


240.  Juvenile  Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis,  Grove  Ferry, 
Kent,  July  2007. 


Killdeer  Charadrius  vociferus 
Virkie  (Shetland),  long-stayer  to 
2nd  August.  Kentish  Plover 
Charadrius  alexandrinus 
Ferrybridge  (Dorset),  four,  2nd 
August.  American  Golden 
Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  Monach 
Isles  (Outer  Hebrides), 
1 4th— 1 7th  July.  Pacific  Golden 
Plover  Pluvialis  fulva  Tacumshin 
(Co.  Wexford),  11th  July;  Spurn, 
17th  July.  White-rumped 
Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis 
Inishkea  North  (Co.  Mayo), 
17th  July;  Seaforth  (Lancashire 
& N Merseyside),  22nd-26th 
July;  Ythan  Estuary  (North-east 
Scotland),  29th  and  31st  July; 
near  Anthorn  (Cumbria),  29th 
July;  Thorganby  Ings  (North 
Yorkshire),  31st  July;  Frodsham 
Marsh  (Cheshire  & Wirral),  8th 
August.  Baird’s  Sandpiper 
Calidris  bairdii  Inishkea  North, 
17th  July;  Pool  of  Virkie 
(Shetland),  21st  July.  Buff- 
breasted Sandpiper  Tryngites 
subruficollis  Coedbach  Marsh 
(Carmarthenshire),  1 1 th—  1 2th 
July;  Learn  Lough,  Mullet 
Peninsula,  15th  July  and  Inishkea  North  (both 
Co.  Mayo),  17th  July;  North  Ronaldsay 
(Orkney),  27th  July  to  2nd  August;  Patrington 
(East  Yorkshire),  29th  July;  Barton-on-Humber 
30th  July,  same  Read’s  Island  (both 
Lincolnshire),  31st  July.  Long-billed  Dowitcher 
Limnodromus  scolopaceus  Hayle  Estuary 
(Cornwall),  14th— 1 7th  July;  Shannon  Airport 
Lagoons  (Co.  Clare),  28th  July  to  6th  August. 
‘Fludsonian  Whimbrel’  Numenius  phaeopus 
hudsonicus  Walney  Island  (Cumbria),  long- 


24  I . Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus,  Marshside  RSPB, 
Lancashire  & N Merseyside,  July  2007. 
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242.  Adult  Pacific  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  fulva, 
Tacumshin,  Co. Wexford,  July  2007. 


243.  Adult  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryngites 
subruficollis,  Barton-on-Humber,  Lincolnshire,  July  2007. 


stayer  to  5th  August.  Marsh 
Sandpiper  Tringa  stagnatilis 
Abingdon,  4th  August,  same 
Farmoor  Reservoir  (both 
Oxfordshire),  5th  August. 
Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa 
favipes  Broad  Lough  (Co. 
Wicklow),  6th—  10th  July, 
probably  same,  Rogerstown 
(Co.  Dublin),  14th  July  to 
6th  August;  Leighton  Moss 
(Lancashire  & N Mersey- 
side), 24th-27th  July,  also 
Jennys  Point  on  26th. 
Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis 
macularius  Wykeham  Lakes 
(North  Yorkshire),  6th— 1 9th 
July;  Draycote  Water 
(Warwickshire),  20th  July; 
Doonbeag  (Co.  Clare), 
4th— 8th  August;  Chew  Valley 
Lake,  7th-8th  August. 

Laughing  Gull  Larus  atricilla 
Inchydoney  (Co.  Cork), 
11th  July;  presumed  long- 
stayer  Exmouth,  3rd  August 
and  Topsham,  4th-8th 
August  (both  Devon). 
Bonaparte’s  Gull  Larus 
Philadelphia  Whitburn  (Co. 
Durham),  3rd  August;  South 
Uist  (Outer  Hebrides),  long- 
stayer  to  6th  August.  Gull- 
billed Tern  Gelochelidon 
nilotica  Eccles  (Norfolk), 
30th  July;  Ynys  Hir  RSPB 
2nd-3rd  August,  same 
Ynyslas,  Dovey  Estuary 
5 1 h — 7 1 h August  (both 
Ceredigion).  Caspian  Tern 


244.  Adult  White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis,  Seaforth, 
Lancashire  & N Merseyside,  July  2007. 


245.  Caspian  Tern  Hydroprogne  caspia.  Big  Waters  NR. 
Northumberland,  July  2007. 
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246.  Juvenile  Marsh  Sandpiper  Tringa  stagnatilis,  Farmoor  Reservoir, 
Oxfordshire, August  2007. 


Hydroprogne  caspia  Big  Waters  NR 
(Northumberland),  14th  July.  White-winged 
Black  Tern  Chlidonias  leucopterus  Farmoor 
Reservoir,  20th  July;  Loch  of  Tankerness 
(Orkney),  22nd-23rd  July;  East  Chevington 
(Northumberland),  5th  August;  Langstone 
Harbour  (Hampshire),  7th  August. 


Alpine  Swift  Apus  melba 
Tidworth  (Wiltshire), 
14th  July;  Portland, 
28th  July  and  Lodmoor 
(both  Dorset),  29th 
July;  Caergwrle 
(Flintshire),  5th  August. 
European  Bee-eater 
Merops  apiaster 
Cobham  (Kent),  24th 
July.  European  Roller 
Coracias  garrulus 
Skeffling/Easington 
area  (East  Yorkshire), 
1 5th— 18th  July;  Usk 
Estuary,  29th  July,  then 
near  Aberhenwenfawr, 
30th  July  and 
Usk  Reservoir  (all 
Carmarthenshire),  31st 
July,  then  presumed 
same  Wernffrwd 
(Glamorgan),  2nd-7th 
August. 

Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia 
cantillans  Isle  of  May, 
long-stayer  to  19th  July.  Lesser  Grey  Shrike 
Lanius  minor  Fair  Isle,  long-stayer  to  7th  August. 
Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius  senator  Catherton 
Common  (Shropshire),  28th-29th  July.  Dark- 
eyed Junco  Junco  hyemalis  Langham  (Norfolk), 
14th  July.  Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiza 
melanocephala  Canna  (Highland),  8th  July. 


247.  Dark-eyed  Junco  Junco  hyemalis , Langham,  Norfolk,  July  2007. 
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□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Australia  #146206  £19.99  hbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  Australian  Birds:  Complete  Compact  Edition 

#151227  £29.95  pbk 

□ Where  to  Find  Birds  in  Australia  #116559  £16.00  pbk 

□ Travellers'  Wildlife  Guide:  Australia  - the  East  #158376  £18.99  pbk 


Europe 


□ Birding  in  Eastern  Europe  #161040 

□ Collins  Bird  Guide  #113220 

□ Birds  in  Europe  #150394 

□ Woodpeckers  of  Europe  #158376 

□ Shorebirds  #146385 

□ Icelandic  Bird  Guide  #120994 


£19.99  pbk 
£16.99  pbk 
£30.00  hbk 
£35.00  hbk 
£49.50  hbk 
£45.99  hbk 


□ Raptors:  A Field  Guide  to  Survey  and  Monitoring  #159280  £16.71  hbk 


□ UK500:  Birding  in  the  Fast  Lanet  #157718 

□ The  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe,  6-DVD  Set  #146254 

□ British  Bird  Sounds  on  CD  #115521 

□ Birds  in  England  #142397 

□ Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  France  #146212 

□ Prion  Birdwatchers’  Guide  to  Portugal  and  Madeira 
#46433 

□ A Birdwatcher's  Guide  to  Italy  #156489 

□ Birding  in  Eastern  Europe  #161040 

□ Finding  Birds  in  Bulgaria  #142693 

□ A Birdwatching  Guide  to  Georgia  #151792 

□ Manx  Bird  Atlas  #161068 

□ Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Tenerife  #113901 


£9.99  pbk 
£35.19  DVD 
£15.99  CD 
£39.99  hbk 
£16.99  pbk 


£12.75  pbk 
£20.95  pbk 
£19.99  pbk 
£6  50  pbk 
£14.99  pbk 
£60.00  hbk 
£12.50  pbk 


Pacific 


□ The  Hawaiian  Honeycreepers  #127576  £95.00  hbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Hawaii  and  the  Tropical  Pacific 

#1728  £29.95  pbk 

□ Birds  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago:  A Photographic 
Guide  #105828 

□ A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Fiji  and  Western  Polynesia 
#118038 

□ A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Yap  Island 
#142784 


£27.50  pbk 
£19.95  pbk 
£18.50  pbk 


Polar 


Travel  Guides 


m 


Wi 


Video  CD 

£2.00  £1.25 
£2  50  £1.50 
£300  £2.00 


□ Collins  Traveller's  Guide:  Wildlife  of  Seychelles  #150659  £12.99  hbk 

□ Bradt  Wildlife  Guide:  Madagascar  Wildlife,  A Visitor's  Guide 

#119206  £14.95  pbk 

□ The  Nature  Guide  to  the  Bialowieza  Primeval  Forest,  Poland 

#153264 £19.99  pbk 


kei  cheques  and  POs  payable  to  NHBS  Ltd.  Payment  can  also  be  made  in  USS  & Euro,  please  contact  customer  services  for  details. 
r®  | ' normally  despatched  promptly  from  stock,  but  please  allow  up  to  21  days  for  delivery  in  the  UK,  longer  if  abroad.  Note  that  prices 

tlsfr'  
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□ Penguins  #153293  £9.99  pbk 

□ March  of  the  Penguins  #156014  £16.99  hbk 

□ Penguins  of  Patagonia  and  Antarctic  Peninsula  #149575  £14.50  hbk 

□ Albatrosses  / Albatros  Of  the  Southern  Ocean  / Del  Oceano  Austral 

#158930  £17.50  hbk 

□ Visitors  Guide  to  South  Georgia  #151741  £17.95  spiral- 

bound 


Kay  Optical  (1962) 

UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 


* Sales  & Repairs  * Binoculars  » Telescopes  • Tripods,  etc 


www.kayoptical.co.uk  and 
www.bigbinoculars.co.uk 

89(B)  London  Road,  Morden,  Surrey  SM4  5HP 
Tel:  020  8648  8822  Fax:  020  8687  2021 
Email:  info@kayoptical.co.uk 

Open:  Mon-Sat  9-5  (lunch  1-2) 

Location:  Southern  edge  of  Greater  London.  15  mins  drive  from  M25. 

(for  example  vio  the  A3,  then  take  the  A298  Wimbledon/Merton  slip-road)  or 
2 mins  walk  from  Morden  underground  (turn  right).  See  our  website  for  o map. 
Parking:  50  yards  post  our  premises  - first  left 


Alternative  venues  to  Morden  at  which  you  can  try  and  buy  our  equipment 
in  the  field  are  given  below.  We  aim  to  show  our  full  range  of  equipment 
but  it  helps  us  to  help  you  if  you  let  us  know  your  interests  before  each 
1 Field  Day.  Repairs  can  also  be  handed  in/collected.  1 0.00am  to  4.00pm  usually. 


• Mail  order 

• Same  day 
despatch 

• Part  exchange 
■ Used  items 

• Package  deals 

• Credit  available 


Sevenoaks 
Wildfowl  Reserve 

On  the  A25  between  Riverhead 
and  Sevenoaks  - Bat  and  Ball 
Station 

7 October,  4 Nov 
2 December 

Pagham  Harbour 
LNR 

On  the  B2145  into  Selsey, 

West  Sussex 

30  Sept,  28  Oct 
College  Lake 
Wildlife  Centre 

On  the  B488  near  Bulbourne, 
Tring,  Herts. 

14  November 


Dinton  Pastures 
Country  Park 

Near  Reading  (M4,  A329(M) 
Woodley  turnoff)  then  A329  to 
Winnersh  and  Winnersh  Station 
(B3030) 

23  Sept,  1 1 Nov 
Bough  Beech 
Nature  Reserve/ 
Reservoir 

About  4 miles  south  of  the 
A25/A21  junction  (access  from 
B2042  or  B2027)  near  Ide  Hill, 
Kent.  Info  centre  north  of 
reservoir. 

16  Sept,  21  Oct, 

1 8 Nov,  9 Dec 


Canon,  Helios, 
Kowa,  Leica, 
Manfrotto, 
Miyauchi, 
Nikon, 
Opticron, 
Optolyth, 
Sentinel, 
Swarovski, 
Zeiss,  etc. 

Used  items  also 
on  our  web  site. 


For  subsequent  Field  Day  dates,  phone  or  see  our  website 


b^rdnetin  formation 

Get  the  NEWS  FIRST!  Call:  08715  661 

www.birdnetinformation.co.uk 

Here's  just  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  the  undisputed  leaders  in  Birdingj 
/ Best  pager  coverage  in  the  UK  with  both  Pageone  and  Vodapage  r 
Only  pager  with  a separate  alert  tone  so  you  never  miss  those  meg^ 
Friendly  and  knowledgeable  operators  always  available  to  answer  your  calls,  c 
^Try  our  text  service  at  only  16p  per  day  for  unlimited  messages  to| 
mobile  phones  if  you  prefer  text  messaging 

All  this  and  much  more  yet  still  25%  cheaper  than  our  competili 


National  News  line  Live  NOW!  &{($(§/[/' 

Non  Members  Get  the  latest  information  now  ring  c pr>m 


REPAIRS  & SERVICING  01 
BINOCULARS  & TELESCOPt 

by 

Optrep  Optical  Repai 

www.opticalrepairs.com 

01243  601365 
E-mail:  info@opticalrepairs.cor 

Optrep  (Ref:  BB),  16  Wheatfield  Road,j 
Selsey,  West  Sussex  PO20  ONY 
(5  minutes  from  Pagham  HLNR) 


£869 


See  Web 
See  Web 
See  Web 
£1129 


£1539 


South  West  Optics 

22a  River  Street  Truro  Cornwall  UK  TR1  2SJ 


01872  263444  sales@swoptics.com 


Opticron  Scopes 

New  ES80ED.  20-60  Zoom  HDF,  Case  £599 
| GS665  ED,  Zoom,  Case  £569 

Mighty  Midget  2 with  15-40  Zoom  £219 
NEW  SDL  Super  Zoom  £229 

GS665,  HDF  Zoom,  Case  £459 

22x60  Angled  Spotting  Scope  £159 


Zeiss  Scopes 

See  web  for  full  range 
Diascope  85  TF  l 
with  20-60  Zoom,  case 
with  30xWW 
Diascope  65  TF  L; 
with  15-45  Zoom 
with  30xWW 


Leica  Scopes 

Leica  APO  Televid  77 
with  20-60  Zoom,  case 
with  32xWW,  case. 
Leica  APO  Televid  62 
j1  with  16-48  Zoom,  Case 
with  26xWW.  Case 
Digital  Adapter  2 


Over  800  Products  Available  Orje 
www.  swo  ptics.co.uk 

Secure  Online  Ordering 


Quality  Second  Hand  Stock 
Regularly  Available 


Compasses,  GPS,  Digiscopmg 
Accessories,  Magnifiers  also  in 


Next  Day  Delivery 
on  orders  placed  before  midday 


Digiscopmg  Cameras  in  Stock 
e.g.  Nikon  P5000  D-Lux  3 


All  prices  are  subject  to  change  - 
please  check  website  for  details 


Zeiss  Binoculars 

8x32  T*  FL 
7x42  T*  FL 
8x42  T FL 
10x42  T FL 

Green  or  Black  available 
8x42  Conquest 


Leica  Binoculars 

Ultravid  8x32  BR 
Ultravid  8x42  BR 
Ultravid  10x42  BR 
, Ultravid  8x50  BR 
Trinovid  8x42BN 
Trinovid  10x42  BN 


Swarovski  Binoculars 

8x32  EL 
8.5x42  EL 
10x42  EL 

Swarovski  Scopes 

Swarovski  ATS  80  HD,  case,  zoo 

Swarovski  ATS  65  HD 

All  in  stock  - call  for  best  price 


Accessories 

Zeiss  Rainguard  £10.99 

Leica  Rainguard  £15.99 

Op  Tech  Neck  Strap  £10.99 

Op  Tech  Tripod  Strap  £19.99 

Car  Window  Mount  £42 

Manfrotto  Hide  Mount  £49 


Calotherm  Cleaning  cloths,  sprays. 

Tripods 

Velbon  Carbon  Fibre  635  - 157  Head  £179 
Velbon  Carbon  Fibre  535  - 157  Head  £159 


Velbon  CX586  £59.99 

Velbon  UP4000  Monopod  £19.99 

Manfrotto  VIEW  Tripods  from  £129 

SLIKD3  £119 


Wide  range  Velbon  and  Manfrotto  in  stock. 


Opticron  Binoculars 

8x40  Aspheric  WA 
8x42  Countryman 
10x42  Countryman 
8x42  Imagic  BGA 
10x42  Imagic  TGA 
8x42  Verano  Oasis 
8x20  Gallery  Mono  Scope 
Opticron  Binoculars 
8x42  BGA  Classic 
10x42  BGA  Classic 
8x42  DBA 
10x42  DBA 
8x42  DBA  Monocular 
8x42  BGA  Monocular 
New  Imagic  SE 


Don’t  miss  our  Bargain  selection  for  2008 


Argentina  - Andes 
10  days  - £1,890 
Departs  7 Jan,  25  Feb, 

7 Apr,  28  Jul,  i Dec 

Argentina  - Chaco 
10  days  - £1,890 
Departs  14  Jan,  3 Mar, 

14  Apr,  4 Aug,  8 Dec 

Australia  - Endemics 
of  WA 

12  days  - £2,250 
Departs  12,  26  Sep 

Australia  - Queensland 

13  days  - £2,590 

Departs  II  Nov 

Bolivia  - Lowlands 
10  days  - £1,395 
Departs  10  Feb,  9 Nov 

Bolivia  - Highlands 
12  days  - £1,595 
Departs  17  Feb,  16  Nov 

Botswana 
10  days  - £1,695 
Departs  14  Nov 

Brazil 

10  days  - £1,495 
Departs  7 Mar,  19  Sep 

Cuba 

12  days- £1,790 
Departs  8 Mar 

Ecuador  - Choco 
9 days- £1,350 
Departs  22  Nov 

Ecuador  - Tumbesian 
Endemics 
9 days  - £1,395 
Departs  7 Sep 

Ecuador  - Cock-of- 
the-Rock 

9 days  - from  £1,250 
Departs  15  Jan,  9 Feb, 

15  Mar,  21  Aug,  18  Oct,  15  Nov 

Ethiopia 

10  days  - from  £1,295 
Departs  8 Feb,  21  Mar, 

7 Nov,  19  Dec 

Ethiopian  Endemics 
10  days  - £1,295 

Departs  15  Feb,  II  Apr,  14  Nov 

Florida 
9 days  - £1,590 

Departs  18  Feb 

Gambia 
12  days  - £1,190 
Departs  7 Nov 

India  - Birds  & Mammals 
9 days  - £1,350 
Departs  1, 15  Feb, 

4 Apr,  14  Nov 


India  - Bharatpur 
& Chambal 
9 days  - from  £1,295 
Departs  9 Feb,  25  Oct,  27  Dec 

India  - Corbett  Country 
9 days  - £1,250 
Departs  26  Jan,  22  Nov 

India  - Endemic  Birds 
of  Annamalai 
9 days- £1,195 
Departs  2 Feb,  22  Nov 

India  - Family  Tour  Spices 
& Elephants 
9 days  - from  £1,350 
Departs  16  Feb,  5 Apr,  27  Dec 

India  - Family  Tour 
Temples  & Wildlife 
9 days  - £1,525 
Departs  9 Feb,  5 Apr, 

18  Oct,  27  Dec 

India  - Family  Tour  Tigers 
& Forts 
9 days  - £1,345 
Departs  9,  16  Feb,  25  Oct 

India  - Goa 

9 days- £1,195 
Departs  14  Nov 

India  - International 
Animal  Rescue 

10  days  - £1,550 
Departs  15  Feb,  14  Nov 

India  - Kerala’s  National 
Parks  & Backwaters 
9 days  - £1,350 

Departs  I Mar,  15  Nov 

India  - Southern 
India’s  Endemics 
12  days  - from  £1,550 
Departs  8 Mar,  15  Nov, 

20  Dec 

India  - Wildlife 
& Cuisine 
9 days  - £1,295 
Departs  9, 16,  23  Feb,  8 Mar, 

8 Nov,  27  Dec 

Kazakhstan 

9 days  - £1,595 
Departs  8, 16th  May 

Kenya 
10 days- £1,595 
Departs  7 Nov 

Malawi 

10  days  - £1,595 
Departs  3 Feb,  6 Apr 

Nepal 

10  days  - from  £1,495 
Departs  2,  9th  Feb, 

29  Mar,  20  Dec 


Nepal  - A Very 
Special  Offer! 

10  days  - £1,295 
Departs  26  Jan,  16  Feb, 

3 May 

Nepal  - Ibisbill  Trek 
10  days  - £1,495 

Departs  10  May 

Panama  - 
Canopy  Tower 

9 days  - £1,595 
Departs  16,  23  Apr, 

12  Nov 

South  Africa 

10  days- £1,550 
Departs  8 Feb,  28  Mar, 

5 Sep 

South  Africa’s  Cape 
10  days  - £1,495 
Departs  14  Mar,  22  Aug 

South  Africa  - Zululand 
10 days- £1,595 
Departs  16  Feb,  5 Apr, 

13  Sep 

Southern  Morocco 
10  days  - from  £1,195 
Departs  8 Feb,  14  Mar, 

4 Apr 

Sri  Lanka 
10 days- £1,495 

Departs  16  Feb,  8 Nov 

Thailand  /g 

10  days  - £1,590  f 

Departs  15  Feb, 

14  Nov  mtk 


Uganda 
9 days  - £1,395 
Departs  6 Mar,  30  Oct 

Venezuela  - Off  the 
Beaten  Track 
9 days  - £1,350 

Departs  16  Feb,  i Nov 

Venezuela  - Andean 
Endemics 
9 days  - £1,495 
Departs  2 Feb,  15  Nov 

Venezuela  - Llanos 
9 days  - £1,495 
Departs  9 Feb,  25  Oct, 

8 Nov 

Zambia 

9 days  - from  £1,550 
Departs  18  Feb, 

10  Nov.  19  Dec 


For  our  New  Brochure  call  £ 1^ 

01962  733051 

or  visit  our  Website  ' 

naturetrek.co.uk 


NATURETREK.  CHERITON  MILL,  CHERITON,  ALRESFORD, 
HAMPSHIRE  S024  ONG  E-mail:  info@naturetrek.co.uk 
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Nikon  Fieldscope  ED50 
Pearlescent  green 


Nikon  Fieldsco&DW 
Charcoal  gi\ 


The  new  Nikon  ED50  Fieldscope 
Your  perfect  travel  companion. 

At  last,  the  fieldscope  to  bring  along 
wherever  you  go.  The  compact,  new 
Nikon  ED50  fielscope.  The  use  of  ED 
glass  assures  a superbly  clear  and 
bright  view.  And  it's  waterproof,  too. 
How  thoughtful,  how  Nikon. 


www.nikon.co.uk 
0800  230  220 


Nikon  Sport  O 


Nikon 


Walk  on  the 
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British  Birds  aims  to  be  the  leading  journal  for  the  modern  birder  in  the  Western  Palearctic 

We  aim  to:  •>  provide  a forum  for  contributions  of  interest  to  all  birdwatchers  in  the  Western  Palearctic; 

<;•  publish  material  on  behaviour,  conservation,  distribution,  ecology,  identification,  movements,  status  and  taxonomy; 
♦>  embrace  new  ideas  and  research;  ♦>  maintain  our  position  as  the  respected  journal  of  record;  and 
interpret  good  scientific  research  on  birds  for  the  interested  non-scientist. 
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j!  ED  FIELDSCOPES 

ie  irfect  choice  for  users  wanting  a high  quality,  lightweight 
>d  fordable  fieldscope.  Main  features  include; 

( ise  focus,  all  new  fully  multi-coated  optical  system 
\ h ED  extra  low  dispersion  OG 
f rogen  waterproof  with  soft  touch  full  body  rubber 
. louring 

I v to  use  centrally  positioned  focusing  wheel  with 
i ‘grated  9:1  ratio  accurate  focusing  adjuster 
I ished  weights  1 053g  (665),  1 353g  (81 5) 

- 90°  rotating  tripod  sleeve  with  45°  incremental  stops 
I ly  compatible  with  Opticron  SDL,  HDF  & HR  eyepieces 
1 iphoto  option  available  for  SLR  photography 
: year  guarantee 

S i 3 GA  ED  body  £449,  GS  665  GA  45/ED  body  £449 
S : 5 GA  ED  body  £499,  GS  815  GA  45/ED  body  £499 
ej  ces:  SDL  16-48x  £229,  HDF  from  £129 


DIGI-SCOPING  KITS 

Opticron/Samsung  digital  compact  camera  kits  are  a 
high  quality,  easy  to  use  solution  to  the  problem  of 
choosing  a suitable  digital  compact  camera  for  high 
magnification  telephotography  (digi-scoping). 

Prices  from  £299 


■r- 


BGA  MONOCULAR 

42mm  OG  internally  focused  roof  prism  waterproof 
monoculars  with  long  eyerelief  and  superb  images. 
Size:  43x1 36mm  Weight:  290g. 

8x42  £139,  10x42  £149 


iVLGIC  BGA  SE 

;ie  agic  BGA  SE  is  our  6th  generation  Imagic 
' id  will  change  your  preconceptions  of  what 
ou  n expect  for  £400  in  a roof  prism  binocular. 
('m  ling  true  to  the  original  design  ideal;  a 
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Important  Bird  Areas: 

Extremadura 

John  Muddeman,  Javier  Prieta  Diaz  and 
Marcelino  Cardalliaguet  Guerra 

ABSTRACT  The  region  of  Extremadura,  in  west-central  Spain,  contains  no  fewer 
than  41  Important  Bird  Areas  (IBAs),  covering  more  than  3 million  ha.  The 
area  supports  rich  communities  of  both  breeding  and  wintering  birds;  raptors 
and  steppe  species  in  particular  are  closely  associated  with  the  area  and 
significant  breeding  populations  of  five  bird  species  of  global  conservation 
concern  occur.  Many  other  birds  of  international  interest  are  present  among 
an  avifauna  that  is  predominantly  a legacy  of  the  low-density  human  population 
combined  with  the  extensive  systems  of  agricultural  management.  Economic 
development,  particularly  in  rural  areas  and  where  traditional  systems  of 
agricultural  management  are  replaced  with  more  modern  ones,  is  posing  a 
serious  threat  to  the  region’s  birdlife. 


Introduction 

Extremadura,  not  to  be  confused  with 
Estremadura  in  western  Portugal,  is  a medium- 
sized, politically  autonomous  region  of  west- 
central  Spain.  About  two  hours  west  of  Madrid 
by  road,  it  is  bordered  by  (clockwise  from  the 
north)  Castilla  y Leon,  Castilla-La  Mancha, 
Andalucia  and  the  regions  of  Beira  Baixa  and 
Alto  Alentejo  in  Portugal  to  the  west  (fig.l). 
Formed  by  Spain’s  two  largest  provinces, 
Caceres  in  the  north  and  the  even  larger 
Badajoz  in  the  south,  Extremadura  has  a total 
surface  area  of  41,633  km:,  which  is  marginally 
greater  than  twice  the  size  of  Wales.  With 
almost  1.1 -million  unevenly  distributed  inhabi- 
tants (Spanish  Statistical  Office  data; 
www.ine.es),  the  province  of  Caceres  in  partic- 
ular has  one  of  the  lowest  human  population 
densities  in  the  country  (20.77  individuals/ 
km2),  less  than  a quarter  of  the  national 
average.  The  long-standing  coexistence  of 
humans  and  wildlife  in  the  region  is  highlighted 
by  the  population  of  540,000  inhabitants 
recorded  in  the  1541  census,  while  the  earliest 
evidence  of  human  presence  in  prehistoric 
times  comes  from  remains  dating  from  the 
Lower  Palaeolithic  (more  than  700,000  years 


bc).  Numerous,  mostly  schematic  rock  paint- 
ings are  also  known,  e.g.  in  the  Cueva  de  Mal- 
travieso  in  Caceres  (25,000  bc)  and  in 
Monfragtie  National  Park  (4,000  bc). 

Extremadura,  especially  when  linked  with 
the  name  of  Monfragtie  National  Park,  may  be  a 
familiar  name  to  many  but,  compared  with  the 
international  fame  of  Donana,  the  area  still 
receives  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  This  may 
be  a rash  claim  perhaps,  but  it  is  the  geopolitical 
region  with  the  highest  surface  area  of  Impor- 
tant Bird  Areas  (IBA)  in  Europe,  containing 
(wholly  or  partially)  no  fewer  than  41  IBAs,  i 
covering  a little  over  3 million  ha  - a staggering 
74.1%  of  its  total  surface  area  and  >85%  of  the 
Caceres  province  (Viada  1998).  Raptors  and 
steppe  species  are  those  most  closely  associated 
with  the  area  and  significant  breeding  popula- 
tions of  five  bird  species  of  global  conservation 
concern  (BirdLife  International  2004)  are 
present.  While  the  total  number  of  species  is 
not  especially  high,  a host  of  other  birds  of 
international  interest  are  present  within  the  rich 
bird  community,  which  is  predominantly  a 
legacy  of  the  low-density  human  population 
combined  with  the  extensive  systems  of  agricul-  ; 
tural  management  still  used. 
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Fig.  I.  Extremadura,  in  west-central  Spain. 


Geography  and  habitats 

The  region  is  fairly  homo- 
geneous in  terms  of 
climate,  vegetation  and  alti- 
tude, with  little  in  the  way 
of  high-mountain  areas. 

Height  above  sea  level 
varies  between  175  and 
2,401  m,  though  the  vast 
majority  of  the  region  lies 
at  an  altitude  of  between 
200  and  600  m.  Most  of  the 
major  geographical  features 
lie  on  an  east-west  axis, 
with  the  area  inclined  to 
the  west  and  rivers  draining 
from  the  region  flowing  out 
through  Portugal  into  the 
Atlantic. 

The  two  provinces 
almost  coincide  with  the 
catchments  of  the  two  main 
rivers  in  the  region,  the 
Tagus  in  Caceres  to  the 
north  and  the  Guadiana  in 
Badajoz  to  the  south. 

Caceres  is  generally  higher, 
more  humid,  forested  and  mountainous,  with 
more  livestock-rearing,  whereas  Badajoz 
is  lower,  flatter,  drier  and  more  agricultural 
(principally  arable,  vineyards  and  olive 
orchards). 

The  main  features  from  north  to  south  are: 
1(1)  the  Sistema  Central,  with  the  largest  moun- 
tains peaking  at  2,401  m in  the  east  and  at  1,487 
m in  the  west;  (2)  the  River  Tagus,  the  longest 
Iberian  river,  which  snakes  along  a narrow 
course  through  small  mountains  (e.g.  Mon- 
; fragile)  in  the  region,  eventually  flowing  out 
through  Lisbon  - its  northern  tributaries,  the 
Tietar  and  Alagon,  have  formed  wide  alluvial 
1 plains,  while  the  Almonte  and  Salor  to  the  south 
run  through  narrow,  deeply  cut  valleys;  (3)  the 
i chain  of  mountains  running  through  southern 
Caceres  with,  from  east  to  west,  the  Villuercas 
range  (1,601  m),  Montanchez  range  (994  m) 
and  Sierra  de  San  Pedro  (702  m),  though  the 
Villuercas  range  breaks  the  general  rule  since  it 
has  a curving  north-south  orientation,  an 
important  Appalachian  formation  in  world 
terms;  (4)  the  Guadiana  river,  which  enters 
Extremadura  through  a mountainous  area,  but 
rapidly  acquires  a gentle  and  slow-flowing 
nature,  passing  through  the  largest  area  of  river- 


valley  plains  in  the  region  (with  the  highest 
population  density)  before  turning  south  and 
flowing  out  into  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  - its  tribu- 
taries to  the  north  are  short,  but  the  Zujar  and 
Matachel  to  the  south  are  more  notable;  and  (5) 
the  extensive  complex  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
range  in  the  south  of  Badajoz,  with  gentle 
mountains  breaking  the  plains,  and  reaching 
moderate  height  only  in  the  extreme  south  in 
the  Sierra  de  Tentudia  (1,104  m). 

Geologically  speaking,  the  region  lies  mostly 
over  ancient  substrates,  fundamentally  igneous 
rock  (granite  and  quartzite)  or  metamorphic 
deposits  (slates  and  shales)  of  an  acidic  nature. 
Small  areas  of  basic  substrate  are  found  in 
Badajoz,  while  few  rivers  have  formed  valley 
plains,  the  exceptions  being  the  Guadiana  and 
to  a lesser  degree  the  Alagon  and  Tietar. 

The  climate  is  characterised  by  marked  sea- 
sonality, it  being  a predominantly  Mediter- 
ranean one.  Long,  dry  and  hot  summers,  when 
temperatures  peak  at  >40°C  quite  frequently, 
and  relatively  mild  and  humid  winters  are 
typical.  More  than  90%  of  the  region  is  charac- 
terised by  average  temperatures  of  25°C  in 
summer  and  7°C  in  winter,  and  an  average  rain- 
fall of  400-800  mm  per  year.  Rainfall  is  variable, 
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248.  Dehesa,  primarily  of  ‘Western  Holm  Oak'  Quercus  ilex  ballota,  covers 
vast  areas  of  the  region.  It  is  a mosaic  habitat  ('agricultural  wood-pasture’) 
with  a unique  triple-use  (livestock  and  arable  farming  and  forestry)  in 
European  agricultural  terms  and  crucial  for  numerous  bird  species. 


however,  and  there  are  periodic  cycles  of 
drought  and  more  humid  phases.  Mountainous 
areas  are  colder  and  much  wetter,  rainfall 
reaching  >1,500  mm  in  the  northeast  (Devesa 
Alcaraz  1995).  Persistent  fog  along  major  river 
courses  is  a notable  feature  in  some  winters. 

Given  the  homogeneity  of  the  region,  except 
in  the  north  and  northeast,  the  vegetation  cover 
(‘potential  vegetation’)  would  naturally  be 
rather  uniform  too.  ‘Western  Holm  Oak’ 
Quercus  ilex  ballota  forest  would  dominate,  with 
areas  of  Cork  Oak  Q.  suber  in  warmer  and  more 
humid  areas,  Pyrenean  Oak  Q.  pyrenaica  in 
cooler,  damper  areas  and  Lusitanian  Oak  Q. 
faginea  in  the  areas  of  more  continental  climate. 


Riverine  woodland, 
montane  scrub  (broom 
Cytisus  oromediterraneus 
and  Spanish  Heath  Erica 
australis)  in  the  northeast,  i 
Maritime  Pine  Pinus 
pinaster  woodlands  on  the  J 
Tietar  river  and  in  west  | 
Badajoz,  Wild  Olive  Olea  I 
europaea  sylvestris  stands  on  I 
sunny  slopes  and  floodplain  1 
areas,  and  ‘mixed  Mediter-  | 
ranean  woodland’  on 
shaded  mid-mountain 
slopes  would  occur  too. 
These  last  patches  would  be  i 
relicts  of  the  Tertiary  era,  in 
Extremadura  typically 
formed  by  Strawberry-tree 
Arbutus  unedo  mixed  with 
Tree  Heath  E.  arborea,  l 
Lentisc/Mastic  Tree  Pistacia  lentiscus , Terebinth 
P.  terebinthus,  Phillyrea  angustifolia , P.  latifolia 
and/or  Laurustinus  Viburnum  tinus.  Riverine 
woodland  is  naturally  dominated  by  Alder 
Alnus  glutinosa  in  the  north  and  poplars 
Populus  elsewhere,  together  with  willows  Salix 
spp.,  Small-leaved  Elm  Ultnus  minor , Southern 
Nettle  Tree  Celtis  australis  and  Narrow-leaved 
Ash  Fraxinus  angustifolia.  In  hotter,  lower-lying 
areas  where  the  streams  habitually  dry  up,  these 
are  locally  replaced  by  species  such  as  Flueggea 
tinctoria , African  Tamarisk  Tamarix  africana 
and  Oleander  Nerium  oleander. 

In  reality,  the  region’s  vegetation  cover  is 
quite  different  and  almost  completely  anthro- 
pogenic; only  in  areas  where 
access  is  difficult  do  small  patches 
of  the  original  vegetation  remain. 
Nonetheless,  the  gradual  rate  of 
change  combined  with  low- 
intensity  use  has  allowed  ecosys- 
tems of  high  biodiversity  (and 
importance  for  birds)  to  develop. 
The  Western  Holm  Oak  forests  of 
the  plains,  and  to  a lesser  degree 
other  oak  woodlands,  were  pro- 
gressively thinned  until  they 
formed  dehesa  (wood-pasture, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
‘Spanish  savannah’);  this  process 
was  apparently  already  underway  | 
in  the  fourteenth  century  and 
largely  finished  and  slightly 


249.  Extensive  agricultural  pseudosteppes  (here  La  Serena)  are  also  of 
vital  importance  to  numerous  steppe  species  (e.g.  bustards  (Otididae), 
sandgrouse  (Pteroclididae),  larks  (Alaudidae))  as  well  as  foraging 
raptors  and  enormous  numbers  of  wintering  birds. 
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expanded  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
(Grove  & Rackham  2001).  These  dehesas  are 
used  for  animal  grazing  and  foraging  plus  crop 
production,  although  biased  towards  the  former, 
more  especially  in  modern  times.  Because  of 
fires  and/or  overgrazing,  large  areas  of  Holm 
Oak  forest  are  now  occupied  by  scrub,  princi- 
pally Gum  Cistus  Cistus  ladanifer  and  Lygos 
Retama  sphaerocarpa,  but  also  other  species.  In 
extreme  cases,  these  areas  were  completely 
deforested  and  are  now  agricultural  ‘pseu- 
dosteppes’, a mosaic  of  grass  pasture  and  cereal 
fields,  which  when  not  intensively  managed  are 
of  huge  value  to  birds.  The  more  fertile  river 
valley  basins  have  been  taken  over  almost  com- 
pletely by  irrigated  crops  (rice,  maize,  tomatoes, 
sunflowers,  tobacco,  fruit  trees  and  grass  mono- 
cultures), while  many  areas  of  montane  forest 
have  been  replaced  by  pine  forest  (mainly  Mar- 
itime Pine)  and  Eucalyptus.  Other  Mediter- 
ranean crops  have  appeared  in  both  lowland  and 
mountainous  areas:  olive  orchards  and 
grapevines  throughout  the  region,  but  especially 
in  central  Badajoz;  and  Sweet  Chestnut  Castanea 
sativa  and  Wild  Cherry  Primus  avium  orchards 
in  the  north,  replacing  oak  forest.  The  region’s 
hydrology  has  been  dramatically  altered,  with 
the  construction  of  numerous  reservoirs  for 
agricultural  and  hydroelectric  use.  Natural 
waterbodies  were  always  small  and  scarce,  yet 


hundreds  of  artificial  ones  have  been  created, 
ranging  from  innumerable  small  stock-drinking 
pools  to  the  three  largest  reservoirs  in  Europe 
(Alqueva,  lying  mostly  in  Portugal;  La  Serena; 
and  Alcantara,  which  at  95  km  is  the  longest  of 
the  three).  The  wildlife  interest  of  these  water- 
bodies  varies  enormously,  from  the  limited 
attraction  of  reservoirs  with  steep  rocky  banks 
and  considerable  drawdown  within  and  between 
years,  to  sites  which  hold  tens  of  thousands  of 
birds  in  winter.  Marsh  vegetation  such  as 
Common  Reed  Phragmites  australis,  Giant  Reed 
Arundo  donax  and  bulrush  Typha  beds  are 
restricted  mainly  to  waterways  in  the  Guadiana, 
Zujar  and  Alagon  watersheds,  though  the  exten- 
sive bulrush  beds  in  the  Arrocampo  reservoir 
(cooling  waters  for  the  adjacent  Almaraz  nuclear 
power  station)  are  a notable  exception.  A rela- 
tively new  (since  the  mid  1900s)  and  rapidly 
increasing  habitat  is  that  of  rice  fields,  also  in  the 
Guadiana  river  basin,  which  provides  a modified 
wetland  resource  exploited  by  many  bird 
species,  including  several  not  traditionally 
present  in  the  area. 

Economy 

The  region  has  a low  population  density,  a 
markedly  rural  character  and  little  industrial 
activity;  only  one  city,  Badajoz,  exceeds  100,000 
inhabitants  with  two  others,  Caceres  and 


250.  A male  Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda  displaying  in  early-morning  light. While  still  present  in 
good  numbers,  given  the  continued  changes  to  the  pseudosteppe,  numbers  may  be  declining 
and  threats,  especially  around  the  second-largest  lek  in  Spain  (c.  120  males),  are  still  high. 
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25  I . The  Sierra  de  las  Villuercas  represents  a classic  example  of  quartzitic 
ridges  protruding  above  the  plains,  holding  good  numbers  of  raptors, 
woodland  and  crag  birds  as  well  as  being  highly  attractive  scenically. 


Merida,  having  around  50,000.  Most  jobs  are  in 
the  service  industries  and  manufacturing,  and 
there  is  a growing  tourism  sector.  Agriculture  is 
also  still  important,  however;  the  region  sup- 
ports the  highest  proportion  of  jobs  in  this 
sector  in  the  country.  Land  ownership  is  charac- 
terised by  the  existence  of  large,  private  estates, 
medieval  in  origin,  sometimes  measuring  thou- 
sands of  hectares  in  size.  These  were  created  as 
the  region  was  reconquered  by  Christian  kings 
(from  the  Moors),  and  the  land  handed  to  local 
nobility.  This  socially  unjust  system  led  to 
Extremadura  becoming  the  poorest  region  in 
Spain,  although  it  also  contributed  to  its  excel- 
lent state  of  conservation.  However,  this  process 


did  not  occur  in  upland 
areas  nor  in  the  most  fertile 
river  valleys  and,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  latter  were  irri- 
gated, divided  up  and  dis- 
tributed among  small 
landowners. 

At  present,  the  majority 
of  the  region’s  land  is  used 
for  agriculture,  combining 
arable  and  livestock.  The 
number  of  livestock  con- 
tinues to  increase,  with 
current  figures  of  791,000 
cattle  (for  beef  - there  is  vir- 
tually no  milk  production), 
4.58  million  sheep,  290,000 
goats  and  1.67  million  pigs 
(December  2004  data;  www.mapa.es).  Nearly  all 
of  these  live  in  the  open  air  and  provide  much 
of  the  food  for  the  region’s  healthy  populations 
of  carrion-feeding  raptors. 

Given  the  harshness  of  the  climate,  forestry 
is  of  limited  importance  and  in  those  areas 
where  pines  and  eucalyptus  are  grown,  the 
combination  of  low  growth  rates  and  (human) 
fires  have  had  a highly  negative  impact. 
Hunting  is  a common  pastime  in 
Extremadura,  practised  by  almost  10%  of  the 
population,  but  the  two  most  popular  species. 
Red-legged  Partridge  Alectoris  rufa  and  Rabbit 
Oryctolagus  cuniculus , are  both  in  severe 
decline.  Consequently,  hunters  shift  their 
attention  not  only  towards 
'big  game’  hunting  (see 
below),  but  also  towards 
wintering  birds  such  as 
Wood  Pigeons  Columba 
palumbus  and  thrushes 
(Turdidae).  Fortunately, 
perhaps,  there  is  no  tradi- 
tion of  waterfowl  hunting. 
For  Red-legged  Partridges, 
intensive-rearing  estates  are 
appearing,  where  reared 
birds  are  ‘hunted’.  The 
Rabbit  situation  is 
extremely  worrying; 
Rabbits  are  a crucial  link  in 
the  food  chains  of  Iberian 
ecosystems  and  have  suf- 
fered the  onslaught  of  both 
introduced  myxomatosis  : 


252.  Monfragiie,  recently  declared  a National  Park,  contains  an  outstanding 
assemblage  of  Mediterranean  woodland  and  crag  species,  especially  raptors, 
Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra  and  a selection  of  passerines.  A classic  location  is  at 
its  southern  entrance,  shown  here,  where  the  RiverTagus  runs  past  the  foot 
of  the  Penafalcon  rock  outcrop. 
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and  RHD  (Rabbit 
Haemorrhagic  Disease) 
in  the  last  few  decades. 

These  have  reduced  its 
population  to  a bare 
minimum,  with  dra- 
matic consequences  for 
its  specialised  preda- 
tors: the  Iberian  Lynx 
Lynx  pardinus , now 
extinct  in  Extremadura 
and  only  barely  sur- 
viving in  Andalucia 
(fewer  than  160  indi- 
viduals), and  Spanish 
Imperial  Eagle  Aquila 
adalbertii  (216  pairs  in 
Iberia).  A growing 
sector  is  the  number  of 
'big  game’  estates 
offering  Red  Deer 
Cervus  elaphus  and 
Wild  Boar  Sus  scrofa 
hunting  (16,000  Red 
Deer  and  11,000  Wild 
Boar  were  shot  during 
the  2003/04  season),  generating  an  important 
industry.  The  endemic  Spanish  Ibex  Capra 
pyrenaica  is  also  managed  for  hunting,  but  the 
sport  is  extremely  costly  and  very  few  animals 
are  taken;  the  same  is  true  of  the  very  local  Roe 


253.  Eurasian  Black  Vultures  Aegypius  monachus  breed  at  several  sites  around 
the  region  and  are  easily  seen,  the  main  concentration  at  Monfrague 
(339  pairs  in  2006)  probably  being  the  largest  colony  in  the  world. 

Deer  Capreolus  capreolus.  On  other  estates, 
quarry  species  such  as  Mouflon  Ovis  gmelini , 
Fallow  Deer  Dama  dama  and  Barbary  Sheep 
Ammotrdgus  lervia  were  introduced  for  trophy 
hunting. 


Pseudosteppe  and  dehesa  The  great  majority  of  Extremadura  is  characterised  by  extensive  areas 
of  rolling  plains,  covered  either  with  pseudosteppe  or  by  the  characteristic  dehesa.  Pseudosteppe 
is  heavily  shaped  by  the  human  impact  and  formed  after  removal  of  the  natural  tree  and  scrub 
cover.  It  is  characterised  by  a patchwork  of  grassland  interspersed  with  cereal  fields  at  different 
stages  of  their  cycle,  hence  forming  a mosaic  ideal  for  steppe  birds.  The  non-irrigated  cereal  fields 
are  normally  cropped  on  a three-year  rotational  basis,  in  which  a cereal  crop  is  followed  by  a year 
of  rough  fallow  (when  the  fields  are  carpeted  in  an  array  of  ephemeral  flowers)  followed  by  a 
further  year  of  grassland,  ideally  with  grazing.  Dehesa  is  also  highly  managed,  and  essentially  a 
thinned  woodland  habitat,  requiring  periodic  grazing  and/or  ploughing  to  keep  it  from  ‘scrub- 
bing-up’ and  eventually  returning  to  woodland.  Indeed,  it  was  traditionally  managed  on  a four- 
year  cycle,  in  which  a cereal  crop  one  spring  was  followed  by  a legume  crop  the  following  year, 
then  by  two  years  of  rest  when  it  was  grazed  as  pasture  and  foraged  for  acorns.  Cyclical  pruning 
of  the  oaks,  to  prevent  them  becoming  top-heavy  and  to  stimulate  new  growth  and  higher  yields 
of  acorns,  is  also  necessary,  the  cut  material  being  used  for  firewood.  Holm  Oaks  produce  sweet 
acorns  foraged  by  the  serrano  ham  pigs,  plus  Common  Cranes  Grits  grits  and  Wood  Pigeons, 
while  the  patchwork  of  cereals,  legumes,  pasture  and  scrub  means  that  it  is  a haven  for  Rabbits, 
Red-legged  Partridge,  small  mammals  and  numerous  reptiles,  and  consequently  crucial  for 
raptors.  Areas  with  bull-rearing  are  basically  human-free  and  important  breeding  areas  for  larger 
raptors  and  storks  (Ciconiidae),  etc.  Steeper  areas  with  denser  scrub  and  woodland  under  crags 
and  along  river  valleys  are  typically  grazed  and  browsed  by  sheep  and,  especially,  goats,  though 
free-ranging  cattle  are  increasingly  common. 

— 
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254.  High-altitude  low  scrub  above  the  tree  line  at  the  Puerto  de 
Honduras,  Sierra  de  Gredos,  habitat  for  montane  breeding  species 
such  as  Northern  Wheatear  Oenanthe  oenanthe.  Rock  Thrush 
Monticola  saxatilis  and  Ortolan  Bunting  Emberiza  hortulana. 


The  Avifauna 
Breeding  birds 

The  breeding  birds  are  without  doubt  the  key  to 
the  region’s  importance  for  birds  in  interna- 
tional terms  and  these  include  a good  number 
of  raptors  and  steppe  species.  While  former 
breeders  also  include  Lammergeier  Gypaetus 
barbatus  (until  the  1950s)  and  Demoiselle 
Crane  Anthropoides  virgo  (until  1924),  there  are 
at  present  strong  populations  of  numerous  rare 
and  threatened  species,  together  with  excellent 
populations  of  commoner  species.  Of  species  of 
unfavourable  European  conservation  concern 
(SPEC  categories  1-3;  BirdLife  International 


2004),  the  region  boasts  a total 
of  79  regular  breeders  (see 
Appendix  1),  plus  four  other 
species  which  have  bred  on  just 
one  occasion  (Garganey  Anas 
querquedula , Tufted  Duck 
Aythya  fuligula , Kentish  Plover 
Charadrius  alexandrinus  and 
Black-tailed  Godwit  Limosa 
limosa)  and  two  of  uncertain 
status  (Common  Sandpiper  I 
Actitis  hypoleucos  and  Western 
Olivaceous  Warbler  Hippolais  I 
opaca).  Of  SPEC  1 species,  the  j 
region  supports  over  one-fifth  | 
(21.8%)  of  the  world’s  Spanish  I 
Imperial  Eagles  and,  in  Euro-  I 
pean  terms,  more  than  50%  of  H 
Eurasian  Black  Vultures  Aegypius  | 
monachus , about  15%  of  Lesser  j 
Kestrels  Falco  naumanni,  15%  of  Little  Bustards 
Tetrax  tetrax  and  1 1 .4%  of  Great  Bustards  Otis  ! ! 
tarda,  though  recent  declines  have  been  noted 
in  the  last  three  of  these  (Madrono  et  al.  1995). 

About  175  species  breed  regularly  in  the 
region,  and  Black-necked  Grebes  Podiceps  nigri-  \ 
collis  and  Whiskered  Terns  Chlidonias  hybrida  I 
breed  irregularly.  In  addition,  Short-eared  Owl  r 
Asio  flammeus  has  bred  on  three  known  occa-  ! 
sions,  Moustached  Warbler  Acrocephalus  ! 
melanopogon  has  bred  at  two  sites  for  three 
years,  five  species  have  been  recorded  breeding  ; 
on  a single  occasion  (see  above,  plus  Black  Tern 
Chlidonias  niger)  and  five  more  are  of  uncertain 
breeding  status  (see  above,  plus 
Song  Thrush  Turdus  philornelos,  j 
Garden  Warbler  Sylvia  borin  and 
Red-backed  Shrike  Lanins  col- 
lurio). 

It  is  the  allure  of  steppe  birds, 
raptors  and  other,  often 
‘Mediterranean’,  species  that 
attracts  many  visitors  to  the  area, 
since  there  are  few  places  in  the 
world  where  there  is  a chance  of 
seeing  all  of  the  following  char- 
acteristic species  at  a single  site: 
Black  Ciconia  nigra  and  White 
Storks  C.  ciconia.  Black-shoul- 
dered Elanus  caeruleus,  Black 
Milvus  migrans  and  Red  Kites  M 
milvus,  Egyptian  Neophron  perc- 
nopterus,  Griffon  Gyps  fulvus  and 
Eurasian  Black  Vultures,  all  five 


255.  Male  Ortolan  Bunting  Emberiza  hortulana  with  orthopteran  prey. 
This  bunting  is  a common  breeder  in  upper  montane  habitats  with  low 
scrub  and  rock  outcrops. 
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256.  With  at  least  47  pairs,  the  region  holds  an  important 
concentration  of  Spanish  Imperial  Eagles  Aquila  adalbertii,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  places  to  see  this  extremely  rare  species. 


Spanish-breeding  eagles  Aquila/ Cir- 
caetus , Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo , Red- 
necked Nightjar  Caprimulgus  ruftcollis , 
White-rumped  Swift  Apus  coffer,  Euro- 
pean Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster. 
Hoopoe  Upupa  epops,  Thekla  Lark 
Galerida  theklae.  Black  Wheatear 
Oenanthe  leucura , Blue  Rock  Thrush 
Monticola  solitarius,  Orphean  Sylvia 
hortensis,  Spectacled  S.  conspicillata, 

Dartford  S.  undata,  Subalpine  S.  cantil- 
lans  and  Sardinian  Warblers  S. 
melanocephala.  Crested  Tit  Lopho- 
phanes  cristatus,  Short-toed  Treecreeper 
Certhia  brachydactyla.  Golden  Oriole 
Oriolus  oriolus,  (Iberian)  Azure-winged 
Magpie  Cyanopica  cyanus  cooki,  Rock 
Sparrow  Petronia  petronia  and  Rock 
Bunting  Emberiza  cia.  Within  an  hour’s 
drive,  prime  areas  of  pseudosteppe 
contain  Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus 
pygargus.  Lesser  Kestrel,  Collared  Pratincole 
Glareola  pratincola,  Great  and  Little  Bustards, 
Common  Quail  Coturnix  coturnix,  Stone- 
curlew  Burhinus  oedicnemus,  Black-bellied  Pte- 
rocles  orientalis  and  Pin-tailed  Sandgrouse  P. 
alchata,  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  Clamator  glan- 
darius,  European  Roller  Coracias  garrulus, 
Calandra  Melanocoryplm  calandra  and  Short- 
toed Larks  Calandrella  brachydactyla,  Tawny 
Pipit  Anthus  campestris.  Black-eared  Wheatear 
Oe.  hispanica.  Southern  Grey  Shrike  Lanius 
meridionalis  and  Spanish  Sparrow  Passer  his- 
paniolensis.  As  if  this  was  not  sufficient,  a 
similar  drive  in  another  direction  can  bring 
breeding  Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus, 
Squacco  Ardeola  ralloides  and  Purple  Herons 
Ardea  purpurea.  Purple  Swamp-hen  Porphyrio 
porphyrio,  Zitting  Cisticola  Cisticola  juncidis, 
Cetti’s  Cettia  cetti,  Savi’s  Locustella  luscinioides 
and  Great  Reed  Acroceplmlus  arundinaceus'War- 
blers  at  a reservoir  surrounded  by  a mixture  of 
dehesa  and  pseudosteppe  habitats,  themselves 
supporting  a further  wide  range  of  other 
species!  It  is  no  wonder  that  visitors  to  the 
region,  even  seasoned  birdwatchers,  are  often 
amazed  by  the  richness  and  sheer  numbers  of 
the  birds  present. 

Indeed  it  is  often  the  sheer  numbers  of  many 
birds  that  catch  the  eye  and,  in  addition  to  those 
species  in  table  1,  considerable  populations  of 
' Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  (9,000-25,700  pairs), 
Griffon  Vulture  (>1,500  pairs),  Common 
Buzzard  Buteo  buteo.  Common  Kestrel  Falco 


tinnunculus,  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  (20,000 
pairs),  Common  Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus,  Red- 
necked Nightjar  (30,000  pairs),  Pallid  Swift 
Apus  pallidus,  European  Bee-eater  (35,000 
pairs),  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos 
minor  (1,000-2,000  pairs),  Crag  Martin  Ptyono- 
progne  rupestris,  Red-rumped  Swallow  Cecropis 
daurica.  Common  Nightingale  Luscinia 
megarhynchos  (500,000  pairs),  Black  Redstart 
Phoenicurus  ochruros,  Common  Stonechat  Saxi- 
cola  torquatus,  Zitting  Cisticola,  Melodious 
Warbler  Hippolais  polyglotta,  Spectacled,  Sub- 
alpine and  Sardinian  Warblers,  Short-toed 
Treecreeper,  Golden  Oriole,  Common  Raven 
Corvus  corax,  Spotless  Starling  Sturnus  unicolor, 
Spanish  and  Rock  Sparrows,  European  Serin 
Serinus  serinus,  Hawfinch  Coccothraustes  coc- 
cothraustes  and  Cirl  Bunting  Emberiza  cirlus  are 
all  present.  Other  species  of  note  (with  <1,000 
breeding  pairs)  include  Montagu’s  Harrier 
(709-800  pairs),  Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  pere- 
grinus  (>49  pairs),  Hobby  F.  subbuteo,  Black- 
winged Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus,  Little 
Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  dubius,  Water  Pipit 
Anthus  spinoletta,  Dipper  Cinclus  cinclus , 
Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica,  Cetti’s  Warbler, 
Savi’s  Warbler,  Firecrest  Regains  ignicapilla, 
(Iberian)  Pied  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hypoleuca 
iberiae  and  Penduline  Tit  Remiz pendulinus. 

Endemic  birds 

There  are  no  birds  endemic  to  Extremadura, 
though  Iberian  endemic  breeding  species  are 
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257.  The  Sierra  Brava  reservoir  (with  mostly  Shoveler  Anas  dypeata 
visible)  holds  up  to  around  100,000  roosting  wildfowl  (>95%  dabbling 
ducks)  in  winter,  making  it  the  second  or  third  most  important  site 
for  wintering  wildfowl  in  Spain. 


represented  by  Spanish  Imperial  Eagle,  Iberian 
Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  ibericus  (250  pairs)  and 
(Iberian)  Azure-winged  Magpie  (200,000 
pairs).  Numerous  distinctive  Spanish  endemic 
subspecies,  especially  passerines,  are  also 
present,  e.g.  ‘Iberian  Green  Woodpecker’  Picus 
viridis  sharpei,  ‘Iberian  Yellow  Wagtail’  Motacilla 
flava  iberiae  (<100  pairs),  and  the  Iberian  sub- 
species of  Pied  Flycatcher  F.  h.  iberiae  (300 
pairs)  and  Long-tailed  Tit  Aegithalos  caudatus 
irbii  (75,000  pairs). 

Migrants 

Although  not  coastal,  Extremadura  lies  just  west 
of  a line  running  through  central  Spain  which 


connects  the  northwest 
seaboard  of  Europe  with  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  and 
northwest  Africa.  Broad- 
front  migration,  mainly  of 
small  passerines,  but  also  of 
storks,  raptors  and  waders, 
is  seen  widely  through  the 
region  in  both  spring  and 
autumn.  In  general,  the 
species  composition  varies 
somewhat  between  these 
seasons  and  numbers  are 
typically  higher  in  autumn. 
Of  particular  note  is  the  late 
winter/early  spring  passage 
of  Black-tailed  Godwits  of 
the  nominate  race  limosa ; 
these  pause  to  feed  in  the 
rice  fields,  and  at  least 
120,000  are  estimated  to  occur  annually,  virtu- 
ally the  entire  west  European  population.  A 
post-breeding  concentration  of  Lesser  Kestrels 
has  been  discovered  recently  in  Badajoz,  num- 
bering up  to  4,000  birds.  In  addition,  given  the 
relatively  benign  winter  climate,  huge  numbers 
of  birds  winter  in  the  region  (see  Appendix  2), 
Common  Crane  (c.  70,000  birds)  being  perhaps 
the  most  celebrated.  There  are  important  roosts 
of  Red  Kites  (individual  roosts  of  up  to  500 
birds,  and  up  to  7,700  in  total  in  the  region, 
though  worryingly  numbers  have  declined  by 
35%  over  the  last  10  years)  and  Wood  Pigeons 
(numbers  are  highly  variable  but  roosts  of  up  to 
an  estimated  1 million  birds  have  been 
recorded).  The  recent 
discovery  of  huge 
numbers  (>100,000)  of 
wintering  wildfowl 
(almost  exclusively  dab- 
bling ducks,  plus  a few 
thousand  Greylag 
Geese  Anser  anser  and 
Common  Coots  Fidica 
atra)  on  the  Sierra 
Brava  reservoir,  created 
for  irrigation  purposes 
in  1995,  has  further 
highlighted  the  region’s 
importance;  this  now 
ranks  as  the  second  or 
third  most  important 
site  in  Spain  for  win- 
tering wildfowl!  South- 


258.  In  their  main  wintering  concentration  in  western  Europe,  Common 
Cranes  Grus  grus  sometimes  gather  in  groups  of  up  to  10,000  birds;  in 
total,  up  to  70,000  are  present  throughout  the  winter. 
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west  Spain  is  also  a major  wintering  ground  for 
millions  of  birds  from  northern  and  central 
Europe;  for  example,  the  pseudosteppes  and 
dehesas  are  of  particular  importance  for 
Northern  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus  (>250,000 
birds),  European  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  apri- 
caria  (>25,000),  and  hold  an  estimated  minima 
of  a million  Sky  Larks  Alauda  arvensis,  Meadow 
Pipits  Anthus  pratensis,  Song  Thrushes,  Black- 
caps Sylvia  atricapilla  and  European  Serins, 
>500,000  White  Wagtails  Motacilla  alba  and 
Common  Chiffchaffs  Phylloscopus  collybita , 
>2  million  Robins  Erithacus  rubecula  and 
Common  Chaffinches  Fringilla  coelebs, 
>600,000  Goldfinches  and  500,000  Linnets. 

Other  important  flora/fauna 
Although  the  diversity  of  other  groups  found  in 
Extremadura  is  also  excellent,  there  are  very  few 
floral  and  no  larger  faunal  species  endemic  to 
the  region,  reflecting  the  similarity  and  inter- 
connectivity of  almost  all  the  existing  habitats 
with  similar  adjacent  areas.  The  vascular  flora  is 
actually  relatively  depauperate  in  Spanish 
terms,  despite  the  fact  that  some  2,200  species 
are  cited,  including  just  six  probably  endemic 
taxa,  comprising  three  species  and  three  sub- 
species (including  the  orchid  Ophrys  clara  and 
the  shrub  Adetiocarpus  desertorum).  Mammals 


are  well  represented,  with  67  species  in  total, 
including  eight  Iberian  endemics,  23  bats  (Chir- 
optera)  (Cordero  & Schreur  2005a, b)  and  three 
recent  introductions,  despite  relatively  recent 
losses  of  both  Iberian  Lynx  and  Wolf  Canis 
lupus.  Other  vertebrates  include  16  species  of 
amphibians  (six  of  these  Iberian  endemics),  27 
reptiles  (including  eight  endemics  and  one 
introduced  species),  and  22  native  and  nine 
introduced  fish  (including  15  endemics)  (Prieta 
2006;  www.seocaceres.org).  Insects  are  well 
represented  too,  including  49  (of  the  77  main- 
land Spanish)  dragonflies  and  damselflies 
(Odonata)  (Perez-Bote  & Ledesma  2006; 
www.iberianwildlife.com),  and  butterflies  (Lepi- 
doptera)  are  perhaps  surprisingly  diverse,  with 
almost  exactly  half  (125)  of  the  species  occur- 
ring in  Spain  recorded  (Blazquez  et  al.  2003), 
though  few  are  genuinely  rare  species  and  many 
are  more  northern  species  at  the  southern  edge 
of  their  respective  ranges  and  restricted  to  the 
range  of  habitats  and  microclimates  found  at 
higher  altitudes  in  the  mountains  of  the  north- 
east. 

Threats  to  species/populations 
The  region’s  birdlife  is  clearly  outstanding.  In 
addition,  it  is  evenly  spread  across  the  region 
(as  witnessed  by  the  classification  of  74%  of  its 


259.  Modern  intensive  farming  methods  are  causing  great  damage  to  the  environment,  from  classic  cases  of 
conversion  of  dehesa  into  illegally  irrigated  crops  (maize  in  this  case),  to  the  more  low-key,  but  widespread 
and  sinister,  intensification  of  cereal  crops  in  the  pseudosteppe,  or  over-exploitation  and  thinning  of  the  dehesa. 
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total  surface  area  as  IBAs)  and  there  is  a gener- 
ally favourable  state  of  conservation  of  the 
habitats  present.  However,  a large  number  of 
these  habitats,  although  currently  still  in  ade- 
quate condition,  depend  on  traditional  agricul- 
tural management  and  low-density  human 
population,  plus  minimal  industrialisation/ 
modernisation  of  the  region.  When  an  analysis 
of  the  current  changes  in  progress  and  their 
causes  is  made,  the  outlook  is  far  more  gloomy 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  region  is  heading  towards 
an  imminent  environmental  crisis. 

Since  Spain’s  entry  into  the  European  Union, 
the  Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP)  has 
dictated  the  nature  of  rural  development  in 
Extremadura,  with  profound  negative  impacts 
on  the  birdlife,  especially  for  steppe  species. 
Although  irrigated  crops  may  have  increased 
the  number  of  species  seen  in  the  region,  in 
particular  ducks  and  waders,  the  CAP  has  had 
the  opposite  effect  on  many  native  species.  The 
traditional  agricultural  system  of  ‘dry’  grain 
production  has  been  all  but  destroyed;  fallow 
fields  have  gone  into  intensive  production  to 
increase  the  cultivated  area,  while  at  the  same 
time  grassland  has  been  ploughed  to  compen- 
sate and  provide  the  obligatory  areas  of  ‘fallow’ 
required  by  the  CAP  without  reducing  produc- 
tion; and  large  areas  have  been  irrigated.  In 
addition,  a huge  increase  in  the  intensity  of  live- 
stock grazing  and  browsing  owing  to  the  policy 
of  subsidies  per  head  of  livestock  has  occurred. 
This  has  led  to  the  elimination  of  rough  banks 


and  vegetation  along  minor  streams  and  gullies, 
while  other  impacts  include  an  increase  in  the 
areas  of  olive  and  cherry  orchards,  mostly  at  the 
expense  of  woodland  and  scrub.  Madrono  et  al. 
(2005)  identified  habitat  reduction  because  of 
land-use  changes  as  the  principal  threat  to 
steppe  species  (Great  and  Little  Bustards,  Pin- 
tailed and  Black-bellied  Sandgrouse,  Montagu’s 
Harrier,  Lesser  Kestrel,  etc.)  - in  particular  the 
intensification  of  dry  arable  crops,  transforma- 
tion to  irrigated  crops  and  reforestation  proj- 
ects. A number  of  Spanish  regions  are  feeling 
these  impacts,  and  especially  Extremadura, 
where,  according  to  data  from  the  Spanish  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food 
(MAPA),  irrigated  areas  increased  by  38.2% 
between  1989  and  2003  (signifying  the  loss  of 
68,000  ha  of  pseudosteppe  and  dehesa)  and  a 
further  23,000  ha  are  planned  to  be  trans- 
formed over  the  next  few  years  following  the 
National  Irrigation  Plan.  In  addition,  and  also 
according  to  MAPA  data,  the  area  of  fallow  land 
in  the  region  has  decreased  by  a third  since  1980 
and  this  clearly  coincides  with  the  declines  seen 
in  steppe  species  over  the  past  20  years. 

At  the  same  time,  millions  of  euros  have 
been  invested  in  expanding  the  road  network  in 
the  region,  often  with  little  or  no  justification  in 
terms  of  traffic  volume.  For  rural  communities 
this  has  clearly  been  beneficial,  but  has  also  led 
to  the  creation  of  thousands  of  new  agricultural 
and  forest  tracks,  in  many  cases  adjacent  to 
breeding  territories  of  protected  raptors  such  as 
Eurasian  Black  Vultures  or 
Bonelli’s  Eagles.  This  pro- 
duces a highly  fragmented 
landscape  and,  worse  still, 
easy  access  for  the  growing 
numbers  of  four-wheel- 
drive  and  quad-bike  enthu- 
siasts. The  problem  of 
disturbance  to  breeding 
birds  is  now  found 
throughout  the  entire 
region,  and  there  is  minimal 
or  non-existent  control  by 
the  environmental  protec- 
tion authorities/agencies. 
Plans  are  also  underway  to 
build  a high-speed  railway 
line  crossing  the  region  from 
northeast  to  southwest, 
which  will  not  only  cause 
physical  damage  to  all  those 


260.  Given  the  extraordinarily  high  number  of  often  huge  reservoirs  and 
their  dams,  natural  river  sections  such  as  the  upper  Rio  Almonte  are  a rather 
rare  habitat;  indeed  there  is  not  a single  river  left  in  Extremadura  which  is  not 
dammed  along  some  part  of  its  course. 
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261.  Calandra  Larks  Melanocorypha  calandra  remain  common  and  widespread 
in  more  open  fields,  and  the  song  of  several  competing  males  is  a feature  of 
early  mornings  in  late  winter  and  spring. 


IBAs  it  passes  through,  but 
will  also  have  other  impacts 
(such  as  barrier  effects)  on 
the  region’s  wildlife. 

Reservoirs,  rife  in  the 
region,  also  form  linear  bar- 
riers to  many  species,  and 
though  there  is  actually 
already  little  space  for  any 
more  in  the  region,  plans 
still  appear  and  the  threat  to 
un-dammed  sections  of 
rivers  such  as  the  Almonte  is 
still  high.  Indeed,  the 
natural  aquatic  environ- 
ments in  the  region  are 
probably  the  habitats  in  the 
worst  general  state  of  all.  In 
combination,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  dams  and  canalisa- 
tion, pollution  and  the 
introduction  of  alien  species 
(e.g.  various  fish,  Red 
Swamp  Crayfish  Procam- 
barus  clarkii)  is  having  a 
dramatic  and  catastrophic 
effect  on  the  native  fish 
fauna,  while  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  Mink 
Mustek  visoti  has  put  the  endemic  race  of  Pyre- 
nean Desman  Galemys  pyrenaicus  rufula  on  the 
verge  of  extinction. 

Dehesa  is  a semi-natural  habitat,  requiring 
management  to  maintain  it.  However,  tradi- 
tional management  systems  are  being  lost,  and 
several  changes  are  apparent.  Intensification, 
especially  due  to  the  increase  in  numbers  of 
grazing  and  foraging  livestock,  is  affecting  the 
habitat’s  productivity  and,  in  particular, 
impeding  regeneration;  this,  combined  with 
senescence  of  the  trees  leads  to  a gradual  thin- 
ning, while  the  appearance  of  one  or  two  dis- 
eases of  the  Western  Holm  and  Cork  Oaks  is 
accelerating  this  process.  Conversely,  abandon- 
ment sees  the  development  of  scrub  and  a 
decline  in  its  productivity.  The  general  lack  of 
prey,  given  declines  in  Red-legged  Partridge  and 
Rabbit,  two  cornerstone  species  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean food  chain,  is  also  worrying  and  addi- 
tional to  this  habitat  degradation.  Overhunting 
of  these  species  is  certainly  not  helping  their 
recovery,  while  poaching  of  endangered  species 
still  occurs  and  use  of  poison  baits,  though  in 
general  at  a lower  level  than  in  the  rest  of  Spain, 


is  locally  a cause  for  concern. 

While  the  continuing  upsurge  in  numbers  of 
people  spending  their  free  time  in  rural  areas  is 
probably  causing  most  disturbance  from  the 
tourism  sector,  even  supposedly  ‘eco-friendly’ 
activities  such  as  birdwatching  and  photog- 
raphy can  have  local  impacts,  as  disturbance  to 
breeding  Spanish  Imperial  Eagles  and  lekking 
Great  Bustards  has  shown  on  a few  occasions. 
Visitors  should  consider  carefully  whether  their 
actions  could  be  detrimental  to  the  birds  they 
are  watching. 

Power  lines  in  Extremadura  are  a significant 
problem  for  numerous  species,  especially  the 
larger  eagles,  vultures,  storks  and  larger  steppe 
species  such  as  bustards  (Otididae).  Numerous 
black  spots  are  known  where  birds  are  regularly 
found  dead,  either  through  collision  with  the 
wires  or  due  to  electrocution,  though  many 
remain  undetected.  Very  slowly,  the 
Extremaduran  authorities,  in  conjunction  with 
one  of  the  electric  companies,  are  investing 
money  in  finding  a solution  to  the  problem,  but 
these  measures  tend  to  be  localised  and  only  for 
cases  involving  deaths  of  Spanish  Imperial 
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Eagles.  Elsewhere,  nothing  is  done  and  in  par- 
ticular, private  electric  lines  running  into  most 
of  the  huge  estates  in  the  region  have  a com- 
pletely unknown  impact. 

The  latest  threat  comes  in  the  form  of  wind- 
generated power.  Of  116  proposed  windfarms 
in  the  region,  28  have  been  given  the  provi- 
sional go-ahead,  41  have  been  rejected  and  a 
further  47  are  pending  assessment  given  that 
they  lack  Environmental  Impact  Assessments 
(EIAs).  Clearly,  if  these  are  located  in  an  envir- 
onmentally friendly  way,  then  their  impact 
could  be  minimised  but,  given  that  all  the  proj- 
ects have  presented  an  insufficient  technical 
level  of  EIAs,  the  final  impact  may  be  severely 
damaging  in  such  an  important  area  for  large 
birds.  At  present,  seven  will  be  in  the  Sierra  de 
Gata  (an  area  with  breeding  Eurasian  Black  Vul- 
tures), six  in  La  Serena,  six  around  Plasencia 
and  six  in  the  Zafra-Rio  Bodion  area;  so  for 
example,  one  project  is  within  10  km  of  Mon- 
fragiie  and  two  pairs  of  Bonelli’s  Eagles  will  be 
affected  by  others.  When  the  results  of  moni- 
toring at  other  windfarms  in  Spain  are  taken 
into  account  (e.g.  mortality  figures  of  125 
Griffon  Vultures  in  nine  months  at  just  one 
windfarm  in  Castellon  and  350  deaths  in  Soria; 
Alvaro  Camina  pers.  comm.),  the  implications 
are  potentially  frightening  for  a range  of  threat- 
ened species. 


Illegal  building  developments  are  also  to  be 
rife  in  the  region,  and  the  recent  case  of 
building  within  the  Llanos  de  Caceres  SPA, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  two  important  Great 
Bustard  breeding  and  Lesser  Kestrel  feeding 
areas,  but  deemed  to  be  legal  by  the  regional 
high  court,  serves  to  highlight  the  difficulties  at 
all  levels  regarding  conservation  in  the  region. 
Such  illegal  developments  are  now  spreading 
into  other  parts  of  the  region,  especially  adja- 
cent to  larger  cities,  beside  reservoirs  and  in  the 
northern  mountains,  while  the  regional  author- 
ities appear  to  take  no  interest  in  the  fact  and 
no  action  to  halt  it. 

Indeed,  possibly  the  greatest  threat  of  all  in 
Extremadura  is  the  attitude  of  the  public  admin- 
istrators towards  these  problems.  Indifference 
and  complicity  are  the  words  which  best  define 
the  situation.  There  is  even  a certain  degree  of 
hostility  among  numerous  civil  servants  and 
politicians  towards  wildlife  and  protected 
species,  as  the  only  impediment  to  their 
attempts  to  steamroller  through  grand  develop- 
ment plans  with  impunity.  Indeed,  conservation 
ranks  in  fourth  place  within  the  region’s  admin- 
istrative hierarchy,  and  the  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  is  itself  subordinated  to  that  of 
Industry  and  Energy!  Previously  within  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  it  has  been  and  is  still 
clearly  subject  to  the  policies  and  politics  which 
most  seriously  threaten  the 
environment.  There  are  cur- 
rently plans  for  the  region 
for  the  development  of  a 
refinery,  and  large-scale  gas- 
power,  wind-power  and 
solar-power  plants,  some  of 
which  are  planned  to  be 
located  within  currently  pro- 
tected areas.  The  money 
dedicated  to  conservation  in 
the  region  is  at  best  scarce, 
and  often  comes  from  Euro- 
pean funds  - and  even  then 
is  occasionally  siphoned  off 
to  other  causes. 

Conservation 

BirdLife  International’s 
‘Spanish  Steppes  Appeal’  in 
1992,  especially  at  the 
British  Birdwatching  Fair, 
helped  to  raise  the  area’s 
international  profile,  though 


262.  Male  Blue  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  solitarius  in  winter  plumage. This 
species  is  a widespread  resident  of  broken  ground  throughout  the  region, 
except  for  upland  areas. 
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even  within  Spain  it  remained  in  many  ways 
fairly  low  on  the  agenda  until  relatively  recently. 
Fortunately,  one  of  the  longest-standing  conser- 
vation NGOs,  ADENEX  (Asociacion  para  la 
Defensa  de  la  Naturaleza  y los  Recursos  de 
Extremadura)  has  been  operating  in  the  area 
since  1978  and  SEO/BirdLife,  the  first  conserva- 
tion NGO  in  Spain  (since  1954),  has  main- 
tained a network  of  IBA  caretakers  (about  20) 
since  1998,  has  had  a conservation  officer 
working  there  since  2003,  and,  in  spring  2006, 
finally  established  a regional  office. 

Extremaduran  conservation  NGOs  are, 
however,  still  very  weak.  Despite  a slight  resur- 
gence of  activity  with  the  planned  decommis- 
sioning of  nuclear  power  plants  in  Spain, 
ADENEX  has  lost  a considerable  part  of  the 
power  it  had  20  years  ago,  during  the  anti- 
nuclear age.  In  line  with  this  decline,  a large 
number  of  very  small  NGOs  working  at  a local 
scale  have  appeared,  especially  in  Badajoz,  such 
as  AMUS,  GRUS,  DEMA  and  others;  these  nor- 
mally deal  only  with  local  issues  or  are  spe- 
cialised towards  given  projects  or  species. 
SEO/BirdLife  has  traditionally  had  little  presence 
in  Extremadura,  especially  since  its  members 
there  were  also  members  of  the  other  NGOs 


operating  in  the  region  and  undertook  their  con- 
servation work  within  these  bodies.  In  2000, 
however,  the  dearth  of  bird  conservation  activity 
from  these  bodies  finally  prompted  the  members 
of  SEO/BirdLife  in  Extremadura  to  begin  pres- 
surising head  office  to  take  a more  active  role  in 
conservation  matters  there.  As  a result  of  this 
pressure,  SEO/BirdLife  now  has  an  actively 
growing  organisation  in  the  region,  which  has 
enabled  it  to  reactivate  its  BBS  programme  and 
individual  species  censuses.  Nonetheless,  owing 
to  the  low  number  of  members  in  the  region, 
which  will  increase  only  with  great  difficulty, 
combined  with  low  financing,  it  is  still  too  weak, 
as  with  the  rest  of  the  NGOs  in  the  region,  to 
effectively  combat  the  numerous  threats  which 
loom  over  the  wealth  of  protected  species  and 
habitats.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  prob- 
lems deriving  from  powerful  economic  sectors 
such  as  agriculture,  energy  production  or  the 
construction  industry. 

The  first  Extremadura  Birdwatching  Fair  was 
held  in  Monfrague  in  March  2006  and  the 
second  was  held  in  March  2007.  While  ornitho- 
logical tourism  is  currently  seen  as  being  of 
great  potential,  it  is  actually  dependent  on  con- 
servation in  the  region,  and  not  vice  versa  - 


Protected  areas  Since  a recent  change  in  the  law,  three  types  of  protected  area  now  fall  within  the 
‘Network  of  Protected  Areas  of  Extremadura’:  (1)  Natural  Protected  Areas  (formerly  RENPEX); 

(2)  Natura  2000  network  sites  (SPAs  and  Sites  of  Community  Importance);  and 

(3)  other  entities,  including  National  Parks,  areas  protected  under  international  conventions  (e.g. 
Biosphere  reserves),  private  protected  areas  and  trans-border  sites.  (1)  The  Natural  Protected 
Areas  network  covers  a total  of  c.  290,000  ha  (6.9  % of  the  region),  comprising  just  two  Natural 
Parks,  Special  Conservation  Areas  (which  correspond  to  the  first  four  SPAs  declared  in 
Extremadura)  and  other  inferior  categories  such  as  Natural  Reserves,  Greenbelt  Parks,  Ecological 
Corridors  and  even  Singular  Trees.  (2)  Natura  2000  network,  which  also  covers  all  the  RENPEX 
sites  and  increases  the  surface  area  of  protected  sites  to  c.  31%  of  the  entire  region.  Particularly 
noteworthy  is  the  increase  in  number  of  SPAs  declared  by  the  Extremaduran  authorities  since 
2003  to  date,  without  doubt  in  response  to  the  European  Commission  ruling  against  Spain  for  its 
failure  to  declare  sufficient  SPAs,  especially  in  certain  Autonomous  Communities,  including 
Extremadura.  Considerable  pressure  has  also  been  exerted  on  the  regional  government  by  the 
conservation  NGOs  to  increase  the  SPA  network,  especially  given  that  the  European  Union  used 
the  IBA  catalogue  drawn  up  by  BirdLife  International’s  partner  in  Spain,  the  Spanish  Ornitholog- 
ical Society  (SEO;  www.seo.org),  as  its  reference.  Consequently,  thanks  to  this  pressure,  SPAs  have 
increased  from  14  (covering  c.  14.4%  of  the  region)  in  2003  to  69  (covering  26.2%)  in  2006.  Nev- 
ertheless, SEO/BirdLife  is  continuing  with  its  programme  in  the  IBAs  not  yet  declared  SPAs. 
Indeed,  the  SEO/BirdLife  IBA  programme  received  one  of  the  most  prestigious  awards 
given  to  environmental  conservation  programmes  in  Spain  in  2004:  the  BBVA  award  to  the  Con- 
servation of  Biodiversity  in  Spain.  This  recognition  of  the  work  undertaken  on  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  IBAs  has  a special  meaning  in  Extremadura,  where  the  high  proportion  of  the 
territory  declared  as  an  IBA  demands  a concerted  effort  from  the  SEO/BirdLife  team  (staff  and 
IBA  caretakers). 
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given  the  relatively  small  impact  that  bird- 
watching and  wildlife  tourists  have  in  the  region 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  internal  tourism 
market,  and  also  given  the  high  seasonality  of 
the  activity.  Indeed,  while  Extremadura  is 
investing  heavily  in  promoting  green  tourism, 
paradoxically  it  turns  a blind  eye  to  many  fla- 
grant breaches  of  environmental  legislation, 
reducing  the  conservation  value  of  this  extraor- 
dinary region. 

Extremadura  is  one  of  the  regions  in  Spain 
with  least  information  about  its  wildlife  and  is 
possibly  the  worst  in  terms  of  sharing  what 
information  is  collected;  moreover,  the  methods 
of  collecting  data  are  often  unscientific.  No 
research  centres  exist  and  the  universities  dedi- 
cate little  effort  to  biodiversity  themes.  The 
regional  government  also  does  little,  and 
acceptable  census  data  (extending  back  only 
5-10  years)  exist  for  only  eight  species:  Black 
Stork,  the  three  vultures,  Golden,  Bonelli’s  and 
Spanish  Imperial  Eagles  and  Peregrine.  These 
data  are  rarely  published  and  indeed  are  some- 
times deliberately  withheld.  Only  when  Euro- 
pean funds  are  obtained  are  censuses  of  other 
species  contracted  out  (e.g.  egret  colonies, 
Black-shouldered  Kite,  Lesser  Kestrel,  Red  and 
Black  Kites,  Marsh  Harrier,  European  Bee-eater, 


Sand  Martin),  though  these  are  not  always  justi- 
fied, and  the  results  are  sometimes  dubious  (e.g. 
Cattle  Egret  and  Black-shouldered  Kite).  In 
addition,  there  is  an  annual  campaign  to  save 
harrier  nests  and  chicks  during  the  harvest. 

A chronic  lack  of  knowledge  about  steppe 
species  is  particularly  evident.  For  example, 
despite  a series  of  Great  Bustard  censuses,  the 
data  are  not  credible  and  serve  neither  to  esti- 
mate the  population  size  nor  even  to  assess 
whether  it  is  increasing  or  decreasing.  The  three 
censuses  of  Lesser  Kestrel  in  the  region  were 
undertaken  in  different  ways,  making  it  all  but 
impossible  to  interpret  the  results.  Perhaps  the 
worst  case  is  the  annual  census  of  wintering 
wildfowl:  poor  censuses  until  1995  were  fol- 
lowed by  seven  years  without  any  counts  and 
then  two  years  (2003  and  2005)  with  censuses 
funded  by  European  monies  and  nothing  subse- 
quently. It  is  no  surprise  that  virtually  nothing 
is  known  about  the  remaining  species,  although 
things  are  starting  to  change.  Since  1998,  with 
the  start  of  surveying  for  the  Spanish  Breeding 
Bird  Atlas  (BBA)  (Marti  & Del  Moral  2003),  the 
first  real  data  on  the  distribution  and  abun- 
dance of  the  commoner  species  have  begun  to 
appear,  though  a huge  amount  remains  to  be 
discovered.  The  BBA  was  a spur  to  attracting 
new  individuals  to  take 
up  birdwatching  in  the 
region,  although  the 
general  level  of  knowl- 
edge is  still  rather  low. 
SEO/BirdLife  under- 
takes various  censuses 
annually  in  Spain,  pri- 
marily of  threatened 
species;  although 
Extremadura  is  a high- 
priority  area,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to 
cover  owing  to  the  large 
size  of  the  bird  popula- 
tions, geographical 
restrictions  to  the  cov- 
erage achieved  and  the 
scarcity  of  volunteer 
recorders.  However,  the 
2004  White  Stork 
survey  saw  a huge  effort 
in  order  to  cover  the 
> 1 1,000  pairs  in  the 
region.  In  2005  it  was 
the  turn  of  Little 


263.  Pin-tailed  Sandgrouse  Pterocles  alchata  are  less  widespread  but  perhaps  more 
numerous  overall  than  the  larger  Black-bellied  Sandgrouse  P.  orientalis.  Like  many 
steppe  species,  both  have  suffered  marked  declines  with  intensification  of  the 
agricultural  pseudosteppe  habitats. 
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Bustard  and  both  sandgrouse  species.  After  10 
years  of  the  SACRE  (Seguimiento  de  Aves 
Comunes  Reproductoras  en  Espana  [Moni- 
toring of  Common  Breeding  Birds  in  Spain]) 
programme,  good  coverage  of  Caceres  has 
finally  been  achieved,  but  Badajoz  still  has  the 
second-worst  provincial  coverage  in  the 
country.  ADENEX  has  been  studying  and 
undertaking  censuses  of  the  wintering  cranes 
for  over  10  years.  All  this  means  a huge,  almost 
overwhelming  effort  by  the  few  Extremaduran 
volunteer  birdwatchers,  who  in  addition  are  the 
only  ones  who  actually  publish  anything  about 
the  region  (see  www.seocaceres.org, 
www.seo.org  and  www.adenex.org, ). 

How  can  you  help?  Sadly,  a significant 


number  of  records  made  by  visitors  simply  dis- 
appear without  trace.  All  (including  old) 
records  should  be  sent  to  seo.caceres@ 
gmail.com  for  potential  inclusion  in  the  Anuario 
Ornitologico  de  Extremadura  (Extremadura  Bird 
Report),  published  periodically.  A detailed  list  of 
all  species  which  have  occurred  in  the  region, 
including  local  and  national  rarities,  can  be 
found  on  www.seocaceres.org,  along  with 
further  information  on  the  region’s  birds.  Even 
if  not  visiting  the  region,  do  please  consider 
joining  SEO/BirdLife  as  a member  for  a year  or 
two,  since,  as  for  so  many  environmental  NGOs 
in  Spain,  the  lack  of  members  and  funding 
makes  their  work  extremely  difficult. 


When,  where  and  how  Like  many  winter  visitors,  Common  Cranes  are  present  in  numbers  from 
late  October  until  mid  February,  before  a gradual  replacement  with  summer  visitors;  White  Stork 
(January),  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  and  Lesser  Kestrel  (both  February)  are  among  the  earliest  to 
start  returning.  The  peak  influx  of  summer  visitors  is  already  underway  by  mid  April.  The  latest 
incomers,  White-rumped  Swift  Apus  caffer  and  Rufous  Bush  Robin  Cercotrichas  galactotes,  do  not 
tend  to  reappear  until  about  mid  May.  Great  Bustards  display  from  February,  peaking  late  March, 
and  finish  largely  around  mid  April.  Breeding  activity  typically  starts  and  ends  relatively  early 
given  the  winter  growing  season  and  early  food  availability.  Temperatures  from  mid  May  onwards 
(sometimes  earlier  in  dryer  springs)  start  peaking  in  the  low  30°Cs  and  from  mid  June  into 
August  make  it  all  but  unbearable  except  in  early  morning.  Autumn  and  winter  birding  is  greatly 
underrated  and  often  excellent,  especially  given  flocks  of  the  resident  species.  Spring  weather  is 
notoriously  variable,  including  the  chance  of  rain  and  cold  winds  well  into  April  or  early  May, 
and  if  a visit  to  the  higher  mountains  to  the  north  is  planned,  then  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  poor  weather  can  occur  well  into  May  (rarely  June),  and  suitable  clothing  is  essential.  The 
peak  period  in  Monfragiie  is  the  Easter  week,  especially  Easter  weekend,  and  there  is  a local 
romeria  festival  from  Torrejon  el  Rubio  to  the  park’s  castle  on  Easter  Monday,  which  may  be  best 
avoided  if  time  is  short! 

Given  the  easy  accessibility  of  pseudosteppe,  dehesa,  low  mountain,  riverine  and  reservoir 
habitats,  the  northeast  of  Caceres  province,  especially  around  Trujillo/Monfragiie,  is  perhaps  the 
best  base  for  an  all-round  visit.  However,  many  other  areas  are  just  as  good  in  more  specific 
terms:  e.g.  La  Serena  (pseudosteppe  and  low  mountain),  west  of  Caceres  (pseudosteppe  and  the 
Sierra  de  San  Pedro),  Merida  (riverine,  low  mountain  and  reservoir),  Plasencia  (easy  access  to 
Monfrague  and  also  the  northern  mountains). 

The  area  is  readily  reached  by  road,  via  Madrid  (2.5  hours),  Lisbon  (3.5  hours)  or 
Seville/Donana  (6+  hours  to  northeast  Caceres),  as  the  A5/E90  (former  NV)  from  Madrid  to 
Badajoz  passes  from  northeast  to  southwest  through  the  region.  A train  service  runs  past  the 
northern  edge  of  Monfrague,  though  given  the  distances  that  need  to  be  covered  to  visit  the  dif- 
ferent habitats,  a vehicle  is  invaluable  for  a typical  visit.  Cycling  would  be  extremely  rewarding, 
but  is  really  only  recommended  for  fit  and  experienced  cyclists.  Vehicles  can  be  hired  easily  from 
airports  and  there  is  plenty  of  accommodation  from  the  smaller  Casa  Rural  and  Pension- types  up 
to  larger  hotels  and  Paradors,  though  reserving  in  advance  for  a spring  visit  is  recommended  in 
smaller  establishments. 

English-speaking  guides  are  best  contacted  before  visiting,  though  may  possibly  be  hired 
locally  in  and  around  Monfrague,  while  some  Casa  Rural  owners  guide.  A few  other  individuals 
and  most  UK-based  wildlife  tourism  companies  also  visit  the  region,  but  only  a couple  of  guides 
are  actually  resident  in  the  region  since  the  work  is  very  spring-biased. 
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264.  Always  a stronghold  for  the  species,  the  region  boasts 
>1  1,000  pairs  ofWhite  Storks  Ciconia  ciconia,  and  these  are  a 
great  feature  of  both  urban  and  rural  habitats,  the  majority 
being  in  the  province  of  Caceres. 
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Appendix  1.  Species  of  European  Conservation  Concern  breeding 

in  Extremadura. 

English  name 

Estimated  popn1 

SPEC  category2 

Gadwall  Anas  strepera 

50-150 

SPEC3 

Shoveler  Anas  clypeata 

5-15 

SPEC3 

Common  Pochard  Aythyaferina 

5-20 

SPEC3 

Red-legged  Partridge  Alectoris  rufa 

300,000 

SPEC2 

Common  Quail  Coturnix  coturnix 

30,000-40,000 

SPEC3 

Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus 

200-300 

SPEC3 

Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax 

131-150 

SPEC3 

Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides 

5 

SPEC3 

Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea 

50 

SPEC3 

Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra 

195-220 

SPEC2 

White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia 

11,190-12,000 

SPEC2 

Eurasian  Spoonbill  Platalea  leucorodia 

20-25 

SPEC2 

Black-shouldered  Kite  Elanus  caeruleus 

199-300 

SPEC3 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans 

2,670-3,400 

SPEC3 

Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus 

250-314 

SPEC2 

Egyptian  Vulture  Neophron  percnopterus 

183-190 

SPEC3 

Eurasian  Black  Vulture  Aegypius  monachus 

900 

SPEC1;  Globally  NT 

Short-toed  Eagle  Circaetus  gallicus 

300-500 

SPEC3 

Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus 

10 

SPEC3 

Booted  Eagle  Aquila  pennata 

>500 

SPEC3 

Golden  Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos 

124-130 

SPEC3 

Bonelli’s  Eagle  Aquila  fasciata 

97-105 

SPEC3 

Spanish  Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  adalbertii 

47 

SPEC1;  EN 

Lesser  Kestrel  Falco  naumanni 

3,750-5,000 

SPEC  1;  Globally  VU 

Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus 

1,500-2,500 

SPEC3 

Purple  Swamp-hen  Porphyrio  porphyrio 

>50 

SPEC3 

Little  Bustard  Tetrax  tetrax 

8,000-15,000  indiv. 

SPEC1;VU;  Globally  NT 

Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda 

5,500-6,500  indiv. 

SPEC1;  Globally  VU 

Stone-curlew  Burhinus  oedicnemus 

5,000-7,500 

SPEC3 

Collared  Pratincole  Glareola  pratincola 

1,000-2,000 

SPEC3 

Northern  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus 

50-75 

SPEC2 

Gull-billed  Tern  Gelochelidon  nilotica 

1,100 

SPEC3 

Little  Tern  Sternula  albifrons 

300 

SPEC3 

Whiskered  Tern  Chlidonias  hybrida 

0-100 

SPEC3 

Black-bellied  Sandgrouse  Pterocles  orientalis 

1,000-2,000  indiv. 

SPEC3 

Pin-tailed  Sandgrouse  Pterocles  alchata 

1,000-1,500  indiv. 

SPEC3 

Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  turtur 

80,000 

SPEC3 

Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba 

2,000 

SPEC3 

Eurasian  Scops  Owl  Otus  scops 

10,000 

SPEC2 

Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo 

500-1,000 

SPEC3 

Little  Owl  Athene  noctua 

15,000 

SPEC3 

European  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  europaeus 

1,000 

SPEC2 

Common  Kingfisher  Alcedo  atthis 

1,500 

SPEC3 

European  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster 

35,000 

SPEC3 

European  Roller  Coracias  garrulus 

1,000 

SPEC2 

Hoopoe  Upupa  epops 

200,000 

SPEC3 

Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla 

100 

SPEC3 

Green  Woodpecker  Picus  viridis 

5,000 

SPEC3 

Calandra  Lark  Melanocorypha  calandra 

200,000 

SPEC3 

Short-toed  Lark  Calandrdla  brachydactyla 

100,000 

SPEC3 

Crested  Lark  Galerida  cristata 

300,000 

SPEC3 

Thekla  Lark  Galerida  theklae 

250,000 

SPEC3 

Wood  Lark  Lullula  arborea 

200,000 

SPEC2 

Sky  Lark  Alauda  arvensis 

1,000 

SPEC3 

Sand  Martin  Riparia  riparia 

7,010-9,000 

SPEC3 

Barn  Swallow  FUriindo  rustica 

400,000 

SPEC3 

House  Martin  Delichon  urbicum 

300,000 

SPEC3 

Tawny  Pipit  Anthus  campestris 

100-1,000 

SPEC3 
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Appendix  1 . Species  of  European  Conservation  Concern  breeding  in 

Extremadura,  continued 

English  name 

Estimated  popn1 

SPEC  category2 

Rufous  Bush  Robin  Cercotrichas  galactotes 

10,000 

SPEC3 

Common  Redstart  Phoenicurus  phoenicurus 

250-500 

SPEC2 

Northern  Wheatear  Oenanthe  oenanthe 

500 

SPEC3 

Black-eared  Wheatear  Oenanthe  hispanica 

50,000 

SPEC2 

Black  Wheatear  Oenanthe  leucura 

500-1,000 

SPEC3 

Rock  Thrush  Monticola  saxatilis 

100 

SPEC3 

Blue  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  solitarius 

5,000 

SPEC3 

Orphean  Warbler  Sylvia  hortensis 

2,500-5,000 

SPEC3 

Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia  undata 

150,000 

SPEC2 

Western  Bonelli’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  bonelli 

20,000 

SPEC23 

Spotted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  striata 

2,000 

SPEC3 

Crested  Tit  Lophophanes  cristatus 

20,000 

SPEC2 

Southern  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  meridionalis 

25,000 

SPEC34 

Woodchat  Shrike  Lanins  senator 

200,000 

SPEC2 

Red-billed  Chough  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax 

150-400 

SPEC3 

House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus 

2,000,000 

SPEC3 

Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus 

25,000 

SPEC3 

Linnet  Carduelis  catmabina 

200,000 

SPEC2 

Rock  Bunting  Emberiza  cia 

100,000 

SPEC3 

Ortolan  Bunting  Emberiza  hortulana 

5,000 

SPEC2 

Corn  Bunting  Emberiza  calandra 

1,000,000 

SPEC2 

1 population  estimates  refer  to  the  number  of  pairs  unless  stated  otherwise;  figures  in  bold  are  census  results  and 

represent  minimum  confirmed  numbers.  Upper  estimates  are  also  given  where  appropriate.  (From  Prieta  et  al. 

2006;  www.seocaceres.org) 

2 per  BiE2  ( BirdLife  International  2004). 

3 included  within  P.  bonelli  in  BiEl. 

4 included  within  L.  excubitor  in  BiEl. 

Appendix  2.  Species  of  European  Conservation  Concern  wintering  in  Extremadura. 

English  name 

Estimated  popn1 

SPEC  category2 

Gadwall  Anas  strepera 

4,750-7,000 

SPEC3 

Pintail  Anas  acuta 

12,500-26,000 

SPEC3 

Shoveler  Anas  clypeata 

38,200-50,000 

SPEC3 

Common  Pochard  Aythya  ferina 

2,160-3,190 

SPEC3 

Tufted  Duck  Aythya  fuligula 

92-1,100 

SPEC3 

Red-legged  Partridge  Alectoris  rufa 

>700,000 

SPEC2 

Common  Quail  Coturnix  coturnix 

>1,000 

SPEC3 

Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus 

<50 

SPEC3 

Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax 

<25 

SPEC3 

Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides 

<10 

SPEC3 

Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra 

51-75 

SPEC2 

White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia 

6,952-8,000 

SPEC2 

Eurasian  Spoonbill  Platalea  leucorodia 

10  (>1,000  migr.) 

SPEC2 

Black-shouldered  Kite  Elanus  caeruleus 

>500 

SPEC3 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans 

<10 

SPEC3 

Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus 

7,700 

SPEC2 

Egyptian  Vulture  Neophron  percnopterus 

<5 

SPEC3 

Eurasian  Black  Vulture  Aegypius  monachus 

900  pairs 

SPEC1;  Globally  NT 

Short- toed  Eagle  Circaetus  gallicus 

1 record 

SPEC3 

Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus 

300-500 

SPEC3 

Booted  Eagle  Aquila  pennata 

<10 

SPEC3 

Golden  Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos 

124-130  pairs 

SPEC3 

Bonelli’s  Eagle  Aquila  fasciata 

97-105  pairs 

SPEC3 

Spanish  Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  adalbertii 

47  pairs 

SPEC1;  EN 

Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus 

10-25 

SPEC3 
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Appendix  2.  Species  of  European  Conservation  Concern  wintering  in  Extremadura,  continued 

English  name 

Estimated  popn1 

SPEC  category2 

Lesser  Kestrel  Falco  naumanni 

>100 

SPEC1;  Globally  VU 

Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus 

6,000 

SPEC3 

Purple  Swamp-hen  Porphyrio  porphyrio 

>100 

SPEC3 

Common  Crane  Grus  grus 

70,000 

SPEC2 

Little  Bustard  Tetrax  tetrax 

4,800-6,800 

SPEC1;  VU;  Globally  NT 

Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda 

5,500-6,500 

SPEC1;  Globally  VU 

Stone-curlew  Burhinus  oedicnemus 

10,000-20,000 

SPEC3 

Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus 

0-5 

SPEC3 

Northern  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus 

>250,000 

SPEC2 

Dunlin  Calidris  alpina 

964-2,000 

SPEC3 

Ruff  Philomachus  pugnax 

25-150 

SPEC2 

Jack  Snipe  Lymnocryptes  minimus 

>100 

SPEC3 

Common  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago 

20,000 

SPEC3 

Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticola 

2,500-5,000 

SPEC3 

Black-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  limosa 

120,000  (migr.) 

SPEC2 

Eurasian  Curlew  Numenius  arquata 

100 

SPEC2 

Spotted  Redshank  Tringa  erythropus 

50 

SPEC3 

Common  Redshank  Tringa  totanus 

200-500 

SPEC2 

Wood  Sandpiper  Tringa  glareola 

0-25 

SPEC3 

Common  Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleucos 

500 

SPEC3 

Audouin’s  Gull  Larus  audouinii 

>200  (migr.) 

SPEC1;  Globally  NT 

Little  Tern  Sternula  albifrons 

1 record 

SPEC3 

Whiskered  Tern  Chlidonias  hybrida 

2 records 

SPEC3 

Black-bellied  Sandgrouse  Pterocles  orientalis 

1,000-2,000 

SPEC3 

Pin-tailed  Sandgrouse  Pterocles  alchata 

1,000-1,500 

SPEC3 

Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba 

2,000  pairs 

SPEC3 

Eurasian  Scops  Owl  Otus  scops 

>100 

SPEC2 

Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo 

500-1,000  pairs 

SPEC3 

Little  Owl  Athene  noctua 

15,000  pairs 

SPEC3 

Short-eared  Owl  Asio  flammeus 

200 

SPEC3 

Common  Kingfisher  Alcedo  atthis 

4,000 

SPEC3 

Hoopoe  Upupa  epops 

25,000 

SPEC3 

Wryneck  Jytix  torquilla 

>50 

SPEC3 

Green  Woodpecker  Picus  viridis 

5,000  pairs 

SPEC3 

Calandra  Lark  Melanocorypha  calandra 

>500,000 

SPEC3 

Crested  Lark  Galerida  cristata 

>750,000 

SPEC3 

Thekla  Lark  Galerida  theklae 

>750,000 

SPEC3 

Wood  Lark  Lullula  arborea 

>500,000 

SPEC2 

Sky  Lark  Alauda  arvensis 

>1,000,000 

SPEC3 

Barn  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica 

25-100 

SPEC3 

House  Martin  Delichon  urbicum 

50-200 

SPEC3 

Black  Wheatear  Oenanthe  leucura 

500-1,000  pairs 

SPEC3 

Blue  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  solitarius 

>10,000 

SPEC3 

Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia  undata 

>300,000 

SPEC2 

Crested  Tit  Lophophanes  cristatus 

20,000  pairs 

SPEC2 

Southern  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  meridionalis 

>50,000 

SPEC33 

Red-billed  Chough  Pyrrhocorax pyrrhocorax 

150-400  pairs 

SPEC3 

Common  Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris 

50,000-200,000 

SPEC3 

House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus 

2,000,000  pairs 

SPEC3 

Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus 

25,000  pairs 

SPEC3 

Linnet  Carduelis  cannabina 

500,000 

SPEC2 

Rock  Bunting  Emberiza  cia 

>200,000  pairs 

SPEC3 

Corn  Bunting  Emberiza  calandra 

>2,000,000 

SPEC2 

1 Population  estimates  are  of  individuals  unless  stated  otherwise;  figures 

in  bold  are  census  results  and  are  usually 

minimum  numbers.  Other  estimates  are  given  where  appropriate.  (From  Prieta  et  al.  2006;  www.seocaceres.org) 

2 Per  BiF2  (BirdLife  International  2004). 

3 Included  within  L.  excubitor  in  BiF2. 
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The  breeding  population 
of  the  Hobby 
in  Derbyshire 

Anthony  Messenger  and  Martin  Roome 


Richard  Allen 

ABSTRACT  The  breeding  density  and  nesting  success  of  the  Hobby  Falco 
subbuteo  were  studied  in  412  km2  of  lowland  farmland  in  Derbyshire 
between  1992  and  200 1,  along  with  nest-site  choice,  spacing  and  occupancy 
rate.  During  the  study  period,  the  number  of  breeding  pairs  ranged  between 
seven  and  18,  giving  a mean  breeding  density  of  3.06  pairs  per  100  km2. 

At  least  35%  of  nesting  ranges  were  occupied  every  year.  A mean  of  2.44 
young  fledged  from  successful  nests  and,  of  126  breeding  attempts  only  seven 
failed.  The  main  reason  for  the  high  level  of  success  may  be  the  greater 
availability  of  invertebrate  prey  (perhaps  reflecting  climate  change). The 
species  also  had  few  predators  in  the  study  area  and  was  tolerant  of  humans 
in  vehicles  and  thus  able  to  breed  undisturbed  on  modern,  highly  mechanised 
farms,  as  well  as  close  to  roads. The  main  factors  preventing  success  being 
even  higher  appeared  to  be  occasional  unintentional  human  disturbance  and 
hazardous  materials  used  by  crows  (Corvidae)  for  building  nests. 
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The  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  is  found  in  a 
variety  of  lowland  habitats  in  Britain  but 
has  increasingly  bred  on  lowland  farm- 
land as  the  species  has  spread  north.  There  has 
been  relatively  little  work  on  Hobbies  in  such 
habitat  but,  because  of  the  recent  rise  in 
numbers,  interest  in  the  status  and  success  rate 
of  Hobbies  breeding  on  farmland  has  grown 
(see,  for  example,  Bijlsma  1980,  Fiuczynski  & 
Nethersole-Thompson  1980,  Fuller  et  al  1985, 
Parr  1985,  Muller  8c  Rohde  1993,  Prince  8t 
Clarke  1993,  Wyllie  & Holman  1994,  Sergio  & 
Bogliani  1999  and  Clements  2001).  This  study 
aims  to  compare  the  breeding  density  and  pro- 
ductivity of  Hobbies  in  Derbyshire  with  those 
of  other  populations,  particularly  those  farther 
south  in  Europe. 

Study  area  and  methods 

Our  Derbyshire  study  area,  at  almost  53°N,  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  northerly  study  popula- 
tions of  Hobbies.  The  study  area,  some  412 
km2,  contains  a mixture  of  pasture  - supporting 
mainly  cattle,  with  relatively  few  sheep  - and 
arable  land  - consisting  mainly  of  cereal  crops. 
The  area  ranges  from  wide,  flat  river  valleys  to 
quite  hilly  terrain,  spanning  some  30-180  m 
above  sea  level,  and  contains  an  extensive 
network  of  roads  and  footpaths  (most  of  which 
are  not  used  regularly).  The  area  also  contains 
two  large  reservoirs,  180  ha  in  total,  and  gravel- 
pit  complexes,  140  ha  in  total,  scattered  orna- 
mental parkland  and  only  small  woodlands,  the 
largest  just  over  100  ha.  All  land  within  the 
study  area  lies  within  2 km  of  public  roads,  and 
within  1 km  of  the  nearest  occupied  building 
(including  farmsteads). 

From  late  April  to  early  (une,  we  searched  for 
displaying  birds  to  establish  nesting  range  occu- 
pancy (‘nesting  range’,  as  defined  by  Fuller  et  al. 
(1985),  refers  to  an  area  in  which  Hobbies  were 
present,  but  which  contained  only  one  pair  of 
Hobbies  in  any  one  year).  Corvid  nests  (which 
Hobbies  use  for  nesting)  were  then  checked 
later  in  the  season  for  proof  of  breeding.  During 
the  egg  and  nestling  stages,  calling  males  were 
often  heard  or  seen  with  food,  either  for  incu- 
bating females  or  for  young  (indeed,  the 
majority  of  nests  were  located  in  this  way  or  by 
listening  for  calling  adults  at  dawn  and  dusk). 
Trees  were  checked  for  perched  birds,  as  they 
often  indicated  a nearby  nest;  females  in  partic- 
ular were  regularly  found  perched  in  prominent 
positions  close  to  the  nest  once  the  young  were 


more  than  two  weeks  old.  After  the  young 
hatched,  hunting  males  were  seen  more  fre- 
quently, but  on  relatively  few  occasions  were 
nests  found  by  following  a male  carrying  prey 
back;  more  nests  were  found  by  tracking  back 
the  route  of  a low-flying  hunting  male,  or  after 
seeing  a male  circling  up  from  a nest  area  when 
setting  out  on  a hunting  expedition.  Hobbies 
were  often  at  their  noisiest  when  the  young  had 
just  fledged  and  this  sometimes  enabled  new 
nesting  ranges  to  be  found,  or  pairs  at  known 
nesting  ranges,  overlooked  earlier  in  the  season, 
to  be  relocated.  Not  all  nests  were  found  every 
year  within  known  ranges,  even  if  they  were 
occupied,  since  Hobbies  sometimes  chose  new 
nests  up  to  3 km  away  from  the  previous  year’s 
nest. 

Data  collection 

Schedule  1 licences  were  obtained  each  season 
before  visiting  any  nests.  The  breeding  popula- 
tion was  censused  annually  from  1992  to  2001 
(table  1).  Data  were  analysed  for  proven 
breeders  only.  A breeding  pair  was  defined  as 
one  which  produced  eggs,  while  a successful 
pair  fledged  one  or  more  young,  including  from 
replacement  clutches.  Breeding  density  and 
nest-site  dispersion  were  obtained  by  measuring 
the  distance  between  occupied  nests  in  84%  of 
cases;  for  the  remaining  16%  (for  which  the 
exact  location  of  the  nest-site  was  not  found),  it 
was  assumed  that  the  nest-site  was  close  to  the 
spot  where  recently  fledged  young  roosted. 
From  personal  observations,  we  knew  that  this 
spot  was  usually  within  100  m of  the  nest,  at 
least  for  the  first  week  after  fledging.  Adjacent 
nesting  ranges  were  always  clearly  separated 
from  each  other,  and  simultaneous  occupancy 
of  neighbouring  ranges  helped  to  clarify  this 
(table  1). 

Nest-site  choice  was  recorded,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  nest-site  within  the  nesting  range,  in 
successive  years,  was  measured.  There  is  likely 
to  be  a bias  in  favour  of  shorter  distances, 
because  it  is  the  pairs  which  moved  distances  of 
more  than  1 km  between  years  whose  nests 
were  the  most  likely  to  have  been  overlooked  in 
the  following  year.  Hobbies  were  known  to 
move  and  use  a different  nest  it  disturbed.  In 
one  instance  a pair,  inadvertently  disturbed 
from  their  intended  nest  approximately  a week 
before  laying,  moved  and  laid  in  an  alternative 
nest  1.5  km  away. 

Clutch  size  was  recorded  during  visits  to 
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nests  when  the  adults 
were  incubating;  48  nests 
were  visited  at  this  stage, 
but  19  nests  that  when 
first  visited  contained  a 
mix  of  unhatched  eggs 
and  young  1-2  days  old 
were  also  included  in  the 
analysis  (table  1).  Five 
replacement  clutches 
were  excluded  from 
the  data  for  clutch  size. 
Our  own  observations 
showed  that  unhatched 
eggs  remained  intact  in 
the  nest  until  the  oldest 
chick  was  at  least  eight 
days  old,  often  longer.  To 
avoid  unnecessary  dis- 
turbance, most  (93%)  of 
first  visits  to  nests  were 
made  on  or  after  22nd 
June  (ten  days  after 
the  mean  first-egg 
date).  Productivity  was 
assessed  by  visiting  nests 
at  least  three  times: 
during  incubation, 
shortly  after  hatching 
and  when  the  chicks 
were  2-3  weeks  old 
(when  they  were  ringed) 
(table  7,  p.  606).  First- 
egg  date  was  calculated 
taking  hatching  date  of 
the  oldest  chick  and  sub- 
tracting an  average  incu- 
bation period  of  30  days 
plus  2 days  between  first 
egg  and  the  start  of 
incubation  (Cramp 
& Simmons  1980; 
Fiuczynski  & Nether- 
sole-Thompson  1980) 
(table  1).  Hatching  date 
was  estimated  from  the 
age  of  the  oldest  chick, 
following  Cramp  & 
Simmons  (1980)  and 
Morata  ( 1971 ),  as  well  as 
our  own  observations  at 
closely  monitored  nests. 
In  addition  to  the 
sample  of  67  nests  used 
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to  measure  clutch  size,  a further  14  nests  con- 
taining both  eggs  and  young  3-7  days  old  were 
used  to  calculate  hatching  date.  Young  more 
than  seven  days  old  (when  down  colour  began 
to  change  from  off-white  to  light  grey)  were 
excluded  from  laying-date  analysis.  The  fledging 
period  was  obtained  by  subtracting  hatching 
date  from  date  of  fledging  (first  chick  to  fledge), 
the  latter  determined  by  viewing  nest-sites  daily 
from  the  ground.  Young  were  easily  observed 
from  the  ground  at  the  late  nestling  stage,  as 
they  often  stood  upright  at  the  edge  of  the  nest. 
Nests  were  not  visited  at  this  late  stage  in  the 
nesting  cycle  to  avoid  the  young  fledging  pre- 
maturely. 

A total  of  nine  all-day  feeding  watches  were 
carried  out  at  three  suitable  nests  (where  a com- 
pletely clear  view  of  the  nest  was  possible),  one 
in  each  year  1994,  1995  and  1999.  Watches  were 
undertaken  at  three  stages  of  the  breeding  cycle 
in  each  case:  at  incubation,  with  small  young 
and  with  large  young.  The  nests  observed  con- 
tained three  young  in  two  cases  and  two  young 
in  the  remaining  nest.  All  feeding  watches  lasted 
from  dawn  to  dusk,  often  with  the  help  of  other 
observers  in  shifts. 

Results 

Breeding  density  and  nest-site  dispersion 

The  mean  number  of  breeding  pairs  across  all 
years  was  12.6  (range  7-18)  (table  1).  Breeding 
density  ranged  from  1.70  pairs  per  100  km:  in 
1993  and  1994  to  4.37  pairs  per  100  km:  in 
2000,  with  a mean  of  3.06  pairs  per  100  km2. 
Pooling  all  years,  the  mean  distance  between  the 
nests  of  breeding  pairs  was  4.55  km  (range 
1.50-7.30  km,  n=126),  with  67%  of  nests 
spaced  4.0-5. 9 km  apart. 

Nest-site  choice 

Of  126  breeding  attempts,  the  nest  was  found  in 
106  cases;  the  remaining  20  were  fledged 
broods,  where  the  nest  was  not  located.  All  but 
three  nests  used  were  originally  built  by  Carrion 
Crows  Corvus  corone,  the  three  exceptions  being 
nests  of  Rooks  C.  frugilegus  in  small  rookeries. 
Approximately  52%  of  the  nests  used  were  old 
nests  built  in  previous  years;  there  were  eight 
instances  of  Hobbies  using  the  same  nest  one 
year  after  its  initial  use  by  Hobbies,  two 
instances  of  the  same  nest  being  reused  two 
years  after  its  initial  use  by  Hobbies,  but  not  in 
the  intervening  year,  and  two  occasions  when  a 
nest  was  reused  three  years  after  initial  use,  but 


not  in  the  two  intervening  years.  In  one  case, 
Hobbies  fledged  young  successfully  from  the 
same  nest  for  three  consecutive  years.  Nests 
built  in  the  same  year  were  also  used,  either 
when  crows  had  failed  and  abandoned  the  nest, 
or  when  they  had  left  the  nest  after  breeding 
successfully. 

Nest  trees  were  in  a variety  of  situations, 
including  hilltops  with  an  excellent  view  of  the 
surrounding  countryside,  hillsides  with  a good 
view  in  at  least  one  direction,  and  flat  ground  in 
the  bottoms  of  wide  river  valleys;  but  not  in 
enclosed  situations  such  as  narrow  valleys  with 
limited  panoramic  views.  More  than  60%  of 
nests  were  in  isolated  trees:  38%  in  single 
hedgerow  trees,  and  a further  25%  in  single  trees 
away  from  field  margins.  Hobbies  also  used,  in 
descending  order  of  preference:  small  woods 
(12%),  clumps  of  trees  (10%),  lines  of  trees 
(10%),  larger  woods  >1  km2  (3%)  and  elec- 
tricity pylons  (2%).  Woodland  nest-sites  were 
the  most  difficult  to  locate,  however,  and  thus 
most  likely  to  have  gone  undetected.  In  wood- 
land sites.  Hobbies  seemed  to  prefer  to  nest  close 
to  the  edge;  all  nests  found  were  within  20  m of 
the  woodland  edge.  Mean  nest  height  was  14.1 
m (range  7.5-30  m);  the  unusually  high  nest  at 
30  m was  an  old  Rook  nest.  Nests  were  found  in 
nine  different  tree  species  (table  2);  oaks 
Quercus  were  by  far  the  most  often  used,  being 
generally  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  study 
area  (and  seemed  also  to  be  favoured  by  crows). 
Crow  nests  were  also  readily  available  in  Ash 
Fraxinus  excelsior  trees  in  some  parts  of  the 
study  area,  but  seemed  less  favoured  by  Hobbies. 
Sometimes  the  same  tree  was  used  in  different 
years;  one  particular  oak  was  used  successfully 
in  1992  and  again  (with  different  nests)  in  three 
of  the  following  five  seasons. 


Table  2.  Tree  species/structures 

in  which  Hobbies 

Falco  subbuteo  nested  in  Derbyshire,  1992-2001. 

Tree  species/structure 

No.  used 

Oak  Quercus 

84  (79%) 

Ash  Fraxinus  excelsior 

9 (8%) 

Alder  Alnus  glutinosa 

3 (3%) 

Norway  Spruce  Picea  abies 

2 (2%) 

Willow  Salix 

2 (2%) 

Pylon 

2 (2%) 

Beech  Fagus  sylvatica 

1 (1%) 

Sycamore  Acer  pseudoplatanus 

1 (1%) 

Scots  Pine  Pinus  sylvestris 

1 (1%) 

Common  Lime  Tilia  europaea 

1 (1%) 

Total 

106 
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Many  nests  were  well  away  from  traffic  but 
sometimes  nests  were  close  to  busy  roads;  for 
example,  two  nests,  in  different  years,  in  the 
same  nesting  range  were  within  100  m of  a slip 
road  off  a busy  dual-carriageway  and  both  were 
successful.  Hobbies  generally  avoided  nesting 
too  close  to  houses,  only  five  nests  (4.7%  of 
total  found),  were  within  200  m of  occupied 
farmhouses,  four  of  which  were  successful. 

Nesting  range  occupancy  and  nest-site 
position  within  ranges 

The  earliest  recorded  arrival  of  a pair  at  a 
nesting  range  was  21st  April  1996,  while  the 
latest  juvenile  recorded  was  seen  roosting 
within  50  m of  the  vacated  nest  until  16th 
October  1995.  Juveniles  were  often  observed  in 
the  nesting  range  after  adults  had  left  the  area  in 
autumn. 

Twenty-three  nesting  ranges  were  identified 
in  the  study  area,  and  eight  of  these  were  occu- 
pied in  every  year  of  the  study.  The  latter  figure 
is  quite  low  but  some  territories  were  occupied 
in  later  years  that  were  formerly  vacant, 
although  a few  pairs  may  have  been  overlooked 
early  in  the  study  period.  The  population 
increased  during  the  study  period,  however  (fig. 
1),  and  we  observed  that  pairs  tended  to  nest 
closer  together  and  that  nesting  ranges  became 
occupied  with  greater  regularity  during  the  later 
years.  Of  the  23  ranges,  occupancy  rates  were 
more  than  50%  at  16  of  them. 

The  mean  distance  that  nests  were  sited  from 


the  previous  year’s  nest  was  0.69  km  (range 
0-2.75  km).  Most  nest-site  movements  in  succes- 
sive years  were  less  than  0.6  km  (48%);  33% 
moved  0.6-1  km  and  19%  over  1 km.  In  five 
repeat  layings,  following  the  failure  of  first 
clutches,  the  adults  moved  to  different  nests 
some  500-600  m from  the  original  nest.  It 
appeared  that  pairs  which  failed  remained  on  the 
nesting  range.  At  three  closely  monitored  ranges 
where  pairs  failed  during  late  incubation  and  did 
not  re-lay,  the  birds  were  more  elusive,  typically 
feeding  away  from  the  immediate  nest  area,  but 
returning  to  roost,  usually  within  200  m of  the 
empty  nest.  These  pairs  remained  in  the  nesting 
range  until  at  least  late  August  in  each  case. 

Clutch  size  and  timing  of  breeding 

The  mean  first-clutch  size  was  2.96  (n=67);  54 
clutches  were  of  three  eggs  (80.6%),  eight  of 
two  eggs  and  five  of  four  eggs.  Of  the  five 
clutches  of  four  eggs,  three  were  laid  in  the 
same  nesting  range  in  1992,  1993  and  2000  (the 
remaining  two  were  laid  in  different  ranges  in 
1992  and  1995);  four  young  were  reared  suc- 
cessfully on  each  occasion.  In  addition,  there 
were  five  known  replacement  clutches,  each  of 
two  eggs,  four  of  which  were  successful. 

Hobbies  normally  begin  incubation  after  the 
second  egg  has  been  laid,  and  eggs  are  usually 
laid  on  alternate  days  (Cramp  & Simmons 
1980;  Fiuczynski  & Nethersole-Thompson 
1980).  Of  all  estimated  first-egg  dates,  64%  were 
between  9th  and  14th  June,  and  overall  mean 


265.  Derbyshire  study  area,  July  2006. This  photograph  shows  typical  Hobby  Faico  subbuteo  breeding  habitat 
in  Derbyshire,  with  plenty  of  scattered  trees  and  woodland  for  nest-sites. 
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Fig.  I.  Number  of  breeding  pairs  of  Hobbies  Falco  subbuteo 
in  Derbyshire  study  area,  1992-2001. 


first-egg  date  was  12th  June 
(range  3rd-26th  June).  Of  five 
known  replacement  clutches,  the 
mean  first-egg  date  of  the  four 
successful  clutches  was  30th  June 
(range  24th  June  to  4th  July). 

The  mean  hatching  date  (for  the 
first  egg  to  hatch)  of  eggs  laid  in 
first  clutches  was  14th  July  (range 
5th-26th  July).  Almost  half 
(49%)  of  these  hatched  in  the 
five-day  period  1 1 th—  1 5th  July. 

Of  the  four  successful  replace- 
ment clutches  (those  fledging 
young),  hatching  date  was  1st 
August  (range  26th  July  to  5th  August).  The 
fledging  period  of  young  Hobbies  in  Derbyshire 
averaged  29  days  across  a sample  of  25  nests 
(ranging  from  28  days  for  a single  juvenile  to 
fledge  to  32  days  for  the  first  of  a brood  of 
four).  This  sample  included  15  nests  from 
which  three  young  fledged,  seven  from  which 
two  fledged,  two  from  which  four  fledged  and 
one  nest  from  which  one  fledged.  The  mean 
fledging  date  was  12th  August  (range  3rd-24th 
August),  with  53%  fledged  during  1 0th— 1 4th 
August.  Young  from  four  successful  replacement 
clutches  had  a mean  fledging  date  of  31st 
August  (range  25th  August  to  4th  September). 

Productivity 

As  shown  in  table  1,  productivity  for  successful 
breeding  pairs  ranged  from  2.08  chicks  in  1996 


to  3.00  in  1993  (mean  2.44).  Although  the 
highest  number  of  young  fledged  per  successful 
pair  was  recorded  in  1993,  this  was  the  worst 
year  in  terms  of  the  average  number  of  young 
fledged  per  breeding  pair  (1.71).  The  reason  for 
the  low  success  rate  in  1993  was  believed  to  be 
prolonged  periods  of  unusually  wet  and  cool 
weather  conditions;  it  was  the  only  year  in 
which  an  entire  brood  was  lost.  Since  the  pairs 
that  bred  successfully  that  year  produced  the 
highest  average  number  of  young  during  the 
study  period,  we  speculate  that  the  key  factor  in 
their  success  may  have  been  the  hunting  effi- 
ciency and  experience  of  the  male  in  the  adverse 
weather  conditions  at  a key  stage  in  the 
breeding  cycle,  from  late  incubation  through  to 
about  a week  after  hatching. 

If  nests  found  when  young  were  >7  days  old 


266.  Derbyshire  study  area,  September  2005.  Hobbies  breed  freely  close  to  roads,  and  the  ivy-covered  oak 
Quercus  in  the  centre-left  foreground  has  twice  been  used  successfully. 
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Table  3.  Feeding  rates  of  Hobbies  Falco  subbuteo  in  Derbyshire  during  nine  all-day  watches  at  three  nest-sites 
(one  in  each  year  1994,  1995  and  1999)  at  various  stages  of  the  breeding  cycle  (at  incubation,  with  small  young 
and  with  large  young);  the  figures  represent  the  mean  number  of  feeds  closest  to  the  hour  above  it.The 
nests  observed  contained  three  young  in  two  cases  and  two  young  in  the  third.  All  feeding  watches 

lasted  from  dawn  til  dusk. 


1-2  days  old 
25-27  days  old 


05  06  07 

1 0 0 

0 1 0 

1 1 2 


08  09  10 

0 1 0 

0 2 0 

1 0 1 


11  12  13 

0 0 0 

0 0 1 

0 1 0 


14  15  16 

0 0 0 

1 1 0 

0 1 1 


17  18  19 

1 0 0 

0 0 1 

0 1 0 


20  21  22 
0 1 0 
1 0 0 
1 1 0 


and  broods  which  had  already  fledged  when 
found  are  excluded  from  the  productivity 
analysis,  then  the  rate  drops  slightly  (but  not 
significantly),  from  2.44  to  2.38  young  per  suc- 
cessful pair  (n=72  nests).  Of  208  eggs  laid  in 
these  72  clutches,  including  replacements,  179 
(86.1%)  hatched  and  from  these  171  young 
(95.5%)  fledged;  thus  overall  productivity  rate 
for  nests  checked  throughout  the  breeding  cycle 
was  82.2%  (171  young  fledged  from  208  eggs 
laid). 

Feeding  rates 

During  all-day  feeding  watches,  we  recorded  an 
average  of  four  prey  items  delivered  per  day  (to 
the  incubating  bird)  at  the  egg  stage;  eight  items 
to  small  chicks  ( 1-2  days  old)  and  12  prey  items 
per  day  to  large  chicks  (25-27  days  old)  (table 
3).  Other  prolonged  watches  at  nests  revealed 
similar  patterns  in  the  regularity  of  prey 
delivery. 


Nest  failures  and  nest  hazards 
A total  of  131  nesting  attempts  by  the  126 
breeding  pairs  was  recorded.  These  were  com- 
prised of  126  initial  clutches,  which  included 
four  failed  clutches  that  were  not  replaced,  one 
unsuccessful  first  and  subsequent  failed  replace- 
ment clutch,  and  one  failed  brood.  One  other 
failure  occurred  at  an  unknown  stage.  There 
were  a further  four  first  clutches  which  failed 
but  where  successful  replacements  were  subse- 
quently laid.  Thus  the  total  number  of  nest  fail- 
ures, as  opposed  to  partial  losses  of  eggs  or 
young  was  12  (9.2%).  It  was  suspected  that  five 
of  these  nest  failures  were  due  to  human 
activity,  three  were  due  to  predation  by  Carrion 
Crows  and  two  to  predation  by  Grey  Squirrels 
Sciurus  carolinensis-,  the  reason  for  the 
remaining  two  were  unknown.  Three  of  the  five 
cases  of  human-related  failures  were  apparently 
due  to  unintentional  disturbance  by  farmers  or 
others  working  outside  vehicles  for  extended 
periods  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  nest. 

The  nesting  material  used  by 
crows  in  their  nests  sometimes 
presented  a hazard  to  nestling 
Hobbies  (plate  266).  In  1992,  a 
Hobby  carcase  was  found 
hanging  from  the  nest,  sus- 
pended by  polypropylene  baler 
twine  which  was  wrapped 
around  its  feet  and  legs.  Subse- 
quently, accessible  nests  were 
carefully  checked  to  try  to 
prevent  similar  fatalities  and 
three  young  Hobbies  at  separate 
nests  were  rescued  from  a 
similar  fate.  At  one  nest  on  11th 
September  1998,  one  of  two 
young  Hobbies  was  freed  after 
being  found  alive  and  well,  but 
still  on  the  nest  tethered  by 
twine,  32  days  after  its  unteth- 
ered sibling  had  fledged.  In 


267.  Clutch  of  three  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  eggs,  Derbyshire,  July  1996. 
This  photograph  of  a nest  in  the  study  area  illustrates  clearly  the 
problem  with  man-made  debris  such  as  discarded  baler  twine, 
in  which  the  young  can  become  entangled  and  die. 
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268.  Adult  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  with  dragonfly  (Odonata)  prey, 
Derbyshire,  August  2007. 


recent  times,  such  man- 
made materials  are  regularly 
incorporated  into  the  lining 
of  crow  nests  and  these  may 
become  tangled  around  the 
young  Hobby’s  legs  and  feet 
as  they  grip  onto  it  while 
exercising  their  wings 
during  the  latter  stages  of 
development. 

Departure  from  breeding 
sites 

Hobbies  were  found  to  stay 
together  as  a family  unit  on 
a nesting  range  until  mid  to 
late  September  when,  espe- 
cially on  warm  sunny  days, 
adults  and  juveniles  were 
often  seen  in  the  air 
together,  feeding  on  insects 
or  indulging  in  high-speed  chasing,  which  pre- 
sumably helps  the  young  to  hone  their  hunting 
skills.  Occasionally  juveniles  joined  adults  in 
pursuit  of  avian  prey.  Sometimes  juvenile 
Hobbies  remained  on  the  nesting  ranges  after 
the  adults  had  left.  We  found  that  juvenile 
Hobbies  were  quite  capable  of  catching  insect 
prey  from  c.  7-10  days  after  fledging.  They 
sometimes  chased  avian  prey;  although  we 
never  actually  saw  them  kill  successfully,  we  wit- 
nessed them  plucking  birds  such  as  Meadow 
Pipits  Anthus  pratensis  as  late  as  1st  October, 
after  the  adults  had  left.  The  two  young  still 
present  on  that  day  were  also  dropping  into 
rough  grass  from  a post  in  a Common  Kestrel  F. 
tinnunculus-Mke  manner.  We  have  also  recorded 
several  instances  in  different  years  of  juvenile 
Hobbies  perching  on  the  ground  and  feeding 
on  crane-flies  (Tipulidae),  mostly  in  poor 
weather  in  late  summer. 

Ringing  information 

From  a total  of  147  pulli  ringed  there  have  been 


five  recoveries  so  far  (table  4).  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  three  of  the  recoveries  came  from 
southern  England  between  May  and  July  and 
were  all  first-summer  birds  ringed  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Discussion 

Over  the  past  century.  Hobbies  may  have  been 
irregular  or  sporadic  breeders  in  Derbyshire, 
although  breeding  may  have  been  more 
common  than  the  few  documented  records  of 
proved  breeding  from  1894  to  1975  suggest 
(Frost  1978).  Unlike  Fuller  et  al.  (1985),  we 
found  evidence  to  suggest  that,  from  the  mid  to 
late  1970s,  numbers  of  breeding  Hobbies 
increased,  in  line  with  the  number  of  sightings 
of  Hobbies  reported  in  the  Derbyshire  Bird 
Report ; sightings  increased  by  400%  from  1984 
to  1993,  despite  the  number  of  observers  sub- 
mitting records  falling  from  255  to  173  (32%) 
in  the  same  period.  Hobbies  have  bred  annually 
in  the  county  probably  since  the  mid  to  late 
1970s,  certainly  since  at  least  1984  (Frost  & 


Table  4. 

Ringing  recoveries  for  Hobbies  Falco  subbuteo  r 

1992-2001. 

nged  as  chicks  in  our 

Derbyshire  study  area, 

Date  ringed 

Recovery  location 

Date  found 

Movement 

Comments 

27/07/91 

North  of  the  Azores 

23rd  June  1992 

1,097  km  SW 

Killed  by  a large  gull 

02/08/94 

New  Romney,  Kent 

1st  June  1995 

275  km  SSE 

Found  freshly  dead 

02/08/94 

Derbyshire 

29th  September  1997 

6 km 

Found  freshly  dead 

02/08/95 

Tavistock,  Devon 

28th  May  1996 

356  km  SSW 

Found  alive  in  thick  fog 

31/07/01 

Broadstairs,  Kent 

7th  July  2002 

260  km  SSE 

Found  dead 
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Potter  1984;  Key  1984;  Messenger  & Roome 
1994).  During  our  study  period,  the  number  of 
proved  breeding  records  submitted  to  the  Der- 
byshire Bird  Report  was  just  ten,  yet  a total  of 
126  were  discovered  during  our  intensive 
searching.  Although  this  suggests  that  breeding 
Hobbies  are  easily  overlooked  by  less  systematic 
birdwatching,  it  seems  likely  that  an  increase  in 
numbers  is  real.  At  a national  level,  the  total 
number  of  pairs  reported  by  the  Rare  Breeding 
Birds  Panel  rose  from  below  100  in  1973  to  over 
675  by  1998.  Extrapolating  from  our  survey 
area  across  apparently  suitable  lowland  habitat 
elsewhere  in  the  county,  we  estimate  that  a 
minimum  of  40  pairs  breed  annually  in  Der- 
byshire. 

A pioneering  study  carried  out  during  the 
late  1970s  and  early  1980s  showed  that  in  the 
south  Midlands  of  England  far  more  Hobbies 
were  breeding  on  lowland  farmland  than  had 
previously  been  recorded  north  of  the  River 
Thames,  and  that  breeding  density  was  similar 
to  that  on  heaths  and  downs  (Fuller  et  al.  1985). 
There  was  no  evidence  of  an  increase  in  the 
southern  Midland  Hobby  population  prior  to 
1985  so  it  was  considered  that  past  estimates  of 
the  British  population  had  been  too  low  and 
that  the  species  had  been  widely  overlooked.  In 
a later  study,  Parr  (1994)  suggested  that  the 
species  had  increased  in  many  areas  north  of 
what  had  traditionally  been  known  as  the 
Hobby’s  stronghold  in  England,  the  counties  of 
Berkshire,  Dorset,  Hampshire,  Surrey,  Sussex 
and  Wiltshire.  Parr  considered  that  further  local 
studies  were  needed  to  establish  the  extent  of 
this  population  increase  and  the  reasons  for  it. 
Our  findings  support  Parr’s  conclusions. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  put  forward  to 
explain  the  increase  and  northward  spread  of 


Hobbies  in  England.  One  is  the  similar  spread 
of  a few  species  of  dragonfly  (Odonata),  espe- 
cially Migrant  Hawker  Aeshna  mixta , Common 
Darter  Sympetrum  striolatum  and  Black-tailed 
Skimmer  Orthetrum  cancellation,  perhaps 
largely  due  to  increasing  numbers  of  gravel-pits 
in  Midland  England  (Prince  & Clarke  1993).  In 
particular,  the  range  of  the  Migrant  Hawker, 
which  had  then  been  widespread  in  England  for 
only  20  years  or  so,  matched  that  of  the  Hobby 
almost  exactly.  Greater  availability  of  dragonfly 
prey  may  have  swelled  breeding  numbers, 
perhaps  especially  by  improving  post-fledging 
survival  rates.  In  Derbyshire,  adult  Common 
Darters  and  Migrant  Hawkers  are  found  regu- 
larly away  from  large  waterbodies,  including  in 
woodland  and  agricultural  landscapes  with 
nothing  more  significant  than  a small  pond  or 
stream;  they  are  active  until  at  least  mid 
October  in  suitable  weather  in  most  years,  i.e. 
throughout  the  period  when  juvenile  Hobbies 
are  on  the  wing. 

Greater  availability  of  crow  nests,  through 
diminishing  corvid  persecution,  has  also  been 
suggested  to  explain  the  increase  in  breeding 
Hobbies  (e.g.  Chapman  1999  and  Sergio  & 
Bogliani  1999,  the  latter  following  a study  in  an 
intensively  farmed  area  with  poplar  Populus 
plantations  in  Italy,  where  Hooded  Crow  C. 
cornix  nests  are  abundant).  In  Derbyshire, 
however,  we  found  that  Hobbies  were  just  as 
successful  on  nesting  ranges  with  relatively  few 
trees  (and  therefore  nests),  as  in  areas  with  an 
abundance  of  trees  and  nests  from  which  to 
choose.  Other  possible  factors  include  global 
warming  (likely  to  contribute  to  a general 
increase  in  airborne  invertebrate  prey)  and, 
unexpectedly,  the  spread  of  modern  farming 
methods  (our  observations  show  that  Hobbies 


269  & 270.  Adult  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  at  the  nest,  Derbyshire, July  1996  (269),  August  1996  (270). 
These  photos  show  chicks  at  around  4-5  days  old  (269)  and  21-22  days  old  (270). 
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27 1 . Adult  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  with  recently  fledged  chick, 
Derbyshire,  August  2007. 


are  unconcerned  by  the  presence 
of  humans  inside  vehicles  near 
the  nest-site,  but  are  usually 
alarmed  by  humans  on  foot  close 
to  nest-sites).  Sergio  & Bogliani 
(1999)  documented  similar  find- 
ings on  human  disturbance.  They 
also  indicated  that  reduced  com- 
petition for  favoured  prey,  espe- 
cially hirundines,  Common  Swifts 
Apus  apus  and  flying  insects,  may 
be  important,  in  addition  to 
having  few  potential  predators 
such  as  Northern  Goshawk  Accip- 
iter  gentilis  and  Peregrine  Falcon 
F.  peregrinus  to  depress  breeding 
numbers.  Both  of  these  factors 
also  apply  in  Derbyshire  and  we 
believe  that  they  are  important  reasons  why 
Hobbies  have  fared  so  well  in  the  county. 
Although  the  Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo 
population  has  soared  in  recent  years,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Buzzards  are  a direct  threat  to 
adults  or  young,  although  Hobbies  are  particu- 
larly aggressive  towards  them.  A decrease  in 
human  persecution  has  almost  certainly  helped 
the  Hobby  to  some  extent,  but  perhaps  less  so 
than  for  larger  predators. 

We  found  a mean  breeding  density  of  almost 
3.1  breeding  pairs/ 100  km:  in  Derbyshire  (table 
5),  which  is  lower  than  the  mean  of  4.3  across 
two  farmland  habitat  types  in  the  south  Mid- 
lands (Fuller  et  al.  1985),  but 
a little  higher  than  the  2.8 
found  by  Parr  ( 1985)  in 
southern  England  (both 
studies  in  comparable  habitat 
to  that  in  Derbyshire).  The 
highest  breeding  density  on 
farmland  habitat  in  Europe 
appears  to  be  23.9  pairs/100 
km2,  in  farmland  with  inten- 
sively managed  poplar  plan- 
tations in  the  Po  Valley  plains 
of  Northern  Italy  (Sergio  & 

Bogliani  1999;  as  for  our 
study,  this  was  derived  from  a 
substantial  number  of  moni- 
tored breeding  pairs  (89)). 

The  lowest  recorded  breeding 
density  was  on  the  chalk 
downland  of  southern 
England  (1.6  breeding 
pairs/100  km2;  Parr  1985), 


while  the  highest  density  for  England  to  date  is 
4.9  breeding  pairs/100  km2,  in  the  New  Forest 
(Parr  1985).  In  terms  of  number  of  pairs 
present,  rather  than  true  breeding  numbers,  the 
highest  population  on  farmland  in  England  is 
5.6  pairs/100  km2,  in  Kent  (Clements  2001). 
The  mean  spacing  between  occupied  nests  in 
Derbyshire  was  4.55  km,  with  most  (67%)  in 
the  range  4. 0-5. 9 km,  which  is  similar  to  the  4.6 
km  recorded  by  Fuller  et  al.  (1985)  and  falls 
within  the  range  of  3. 9-5.0  km  in  various  habi- 
tats in  southern  England  (Parr  1985).  Sergio  8c 
Bogliani  (1999)  reported  a mean  of  1.8  km 
between  adjacent  nests  in  the  Po  Valley. 


272.  Adult  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  with  Greenfinch  Carduelis  chloris, 
Derbyshire,  August  2007. 
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29  days,  matching  that  quoted  by  Brown 
(1976). 

Successful  pairs  in  our  study  area  fledged  a 
mean  of  2.44  young,  which  is  among  the 
highest  recorded  in  Europe  (table  7).  Elsewhere, 
2.44  was  also  recorded  from  farmland  in  the 
Danube  Delta  (from  48  nests  during  1981-88; 
Muller  8t  Rohde  1993),  and  2.41  from  pine 
forests  in  Germany  during  1956-78  (Fiuczynski 
8c  Nethersole-Thompson  1980).  Fiuczynski  8c 
Nethersole-Thompson  also  recorded  2.50 
young  per  successful  nest  on  mixed  farmland  in 
southern  England  during  1963-72,  although 
lower  productivity  figures  were  reported  by  the 
same  observers  for  this  area  in  different  time 
periods:  2.00  in  1930-36,  2.10  in  1953-72  and 
1.9  in  1973-76,  with  a mean  of  2.02  for  the 
entire  study  period  of  1930-76,  which  is  the 
lowest  so  far  recorded  in  Europe.  Parr  (1985) 
recorded  a mean  of  2.10  young  per  successful 
pair  across  three  different  habitat  types  in 
southern  England  during  1981-82,  while  Wyllie 
8c  Holman  (1994)  found  2.13  in  lowland  farm- 
land in  the  East  Midlands  during  1979-94.  Else- 
where in  Europe,  productivity  has  ranged  from 
2.07  in  Alsace,  France  (Yeatman-Berthelot  8c 
Jarry  1994)  to  2.60  on  the  Wadden  Sea  Islands 
in  The  Netherlands  (Bijlsma  8c  van  Diermen 
1986).  From  longer-term  studies,  such  as  that 
reported  by  Fiuczynski  8c  Nethersole- 
Thompson,  it  seems  that  fledging  success  can 
fluctuate  quite  signifi- 
cantly over  time  but  we 
have  no  historical  data 
from  Derbyshire  with 
which  our  results  can  be 
compared. 

The  proportion  of 
nesting  pairs  that  bred 
successfully  was  high  in 
our  study  (94.4%),  in 
fact  the  highest  so  far 
recorded  in  Europe.  Parr 
(1985)  recorded  a mean 
of  90.2%  successful 
pairs  across  three  dif- 
ferent habitat  types  in 
southern  England, 
although  elsewhere  in 
Europe  much  lower 
rates  were  found,  e.g. 
between  53.1%  and 
77.5%  in  three  separate 
study  periods  in  Berlin 


(Fiuczynski  8c  Nethersole-Thompson  1980; 
Fiuczynski  1991).  Similarly,  the  highest 
recorded  number  of  fledged  young  per  breeding 
pair  (2.30)  was  also  in  our  study  area;  else- 
where, this  varied  from  0.6  in  Spain  during  an 
unspecified  period  (Palacin  Moya  1990)  to  2.0 
on  chalk  downland  in  southern  England  in 
1981-82  (Parr  1985).  Half  of  the  12  studies 
where  information  is  available  showed  that  the 
number  of  fledged  young  per  breeding  pair 
varied  from  1.7  to  1.9. 

If  we  include  replacement  clutches  and 
measure  success  rate  as  a proportion  of  overall 
nesting  attempts  (i.e.  all  nests  in  which  eggs 
were  laid),  then  the  success  rate  in  Derbyshire 
was  among  the  highest  on  record:  119  of  131 
nesting  attempts  (90.8%)  were  successful.  In 
southern  England,  Parr  (1985)  found  that 
86.8%  of  nests  were  successful  but,  interestingly, 
when  separated  by  habitat  his  results  show 
93.8%  on  arable  farmland,  higher  than  on  both 
New  Forest  heathland  and  woodland  (85.0%) 
and  river  valley  mixed  farmland  (80.0%).  Else- 
where, studies  in  France,  The  Netherlands  and 
the  English  East  Midlands  have  shown  nest 
success  rates  in  the  range  80.0-85.0% 
(Yeatman-Berthelot  8c  Jarry  1994,  Bijlmsa  1980, 
Wyllie  8c  Holman  1994,  respectively),  while  in 
their  densely  populated  study  area  in  Italy, 
Sergio  8c  Bogliani  (1999)  found  that  74.0  % of 
nesting  attempts  were  successful. 


273.  Adult  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo,  Derbyshire, August  2007. 
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Perhaps  the  high  productivity  and  success 
rates  found  in  this  relatively  recent  study  in 
Derbyshire  reflect  a genuine  rise  in  breeding 
success  rates  in  the  UK  and  elsewhere  across 
Europe.  However,  this  was  not  supported  by  the 
findings  of  Sergio  & Bogliani  (1999),  although 
their  study  may  indicate  that  breeding  success 
and  productivity  declines  as  population  density 
increases.  In  addition,  human  disturbance  may 
also  have  been  a major  contributor  to  lower 
success  rates  in  the  intensively  managed  land- 
scape of  the  Italian  study.  In  due  course,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  compare  our  results  with 
those  of  further  study  populations  in  Europe.  In 
the  meantime,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  few 
factors  to  prevent  the  Hobby  population 
remaining  stable  or  even  increasing  in  Der- 
byshire. The  trend  towards  more  environmen- 
tally friendly  farming  practices  such  as  set-aside 
is  likely  to  benefit  invertebrates  and  the  popula- 
tions of  many  farmland  birds,  as  well  as 
hirundines  and  Swifts,  upon  which  Hobbies 
prey. 
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The  debate  over  whether  British  Willow  Tits  Poecile  montanus  (above)  and  Marsh  Tits  P.  palustris  were 
separate  species  was  one  of  the  earliest  taxonomic  arguments  in  the  new  British  Birds.  Alan  Harris 


Order  or  chaos? 

Taxonomy  and  the 
British  List  over  the 
last  1 00  years 

Alan  G.  Knox 


Step  back  1 00  years: 


Although  it  had  raised  little  interest  at  the  time 
of  publication  [in  1883],  the  most  recent 
British  Ornithologists’  Union  checklist  of 
British  birds  enumerated  just  376  species.  It 
included  as  full  species  Red-spotted  and  White- 
spotted  Bluethroat,  White-throated  and  Black- 
bellied  Dipper,  British  and  White-headed 
Long-tailed  Tit,  British  and  Continental  Coal 
Tit,  White  and  Pied  Wagtail, Yellow,  Blue-headed 
and  Grey-headed  Wagtail,  Two-barred  and 
White-winged  Crossbill,  Northern  and  Amer- 
ican Goshawk,  and  Gyr,  Greenland  and  Iceland 


Falcon.  Since  then,  both  Siberian  Stonechat  and 
Siberian  Chiffchaff  have  also  been  added  to  the 
list  as  full  species. 

The  next  BOU  checklist,  due  in  a few  years’ 
time  [it  was  published  in  1915],  will  have 
increased  to  423  species  and  will  see  most  of 
these  pairs  or  groups  lumped  as  single  species. 
However,  White  and  Pied  Wagtail  will  remain  as 
separate  species,  as  will  Yellow,  Blue-headed 
and  Black-headed  Wagtail,  Siberian  Chiffchaff, 
Red  Grouse  and  Yellow-legged  Gull '. 


This  is  how  it  was  when  Harry  Witherby 
launched  British  Birds , in  1907.  The  most  recent 


1 Current  scientific  names  of  taxa  mentioned  (in  order  given  for  first  time):  Luscinia  svecica  svecica,  L.  s.  cyanecula ; 
Cindus  cindus  gularis/hibernicus,  C.  c.  cindus ; Aegithalos  caudatus  rosaceus , A.  c.  caudatus;  Periparus  ater  britan- 
nicus/hibernicus , P.  a.  ater,  Motacilla  alba  alba , M.  a.  yarrellr,  M.  flava  flavissima,  M.  f.  flava,  M.  f.  thunbergi;  Loxia 
leucoptera  bifasciata,  L.  1.  leucoptera\  Accipiter  gentilis  gentilis,  A.  g.  atricapillus, ; Falco  rusticolus\  Saxicola  torquatus 
maurus;  PhyUoscopus  collybita  tristis ; M.  f.  feldegg,  Lagopus  lagopus  scotica-,  Larus  michahellis. 
— 
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274.  Harry  Forbes  Witherby  ( 1 873- 1 943). 

A well-travelled  ornithologist  and  publisher, Witherby 
(shown  here  in  Corsica  in  1937)  was  well  placed  to 
start  British  Birds,  and  then  edit  it  for  over  35  years. 
Witherby  also  started  one  of  the  first  two  bird- 
ringing schemes  in  Britain,  both  of  which  began  in 
1 909,  and  helped  to  sustain  the  fledgling  British  Trust 
for  Ornithology,  partly  through  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  his  important  bird  collection  to  the  British 
Museum  (Natural  History). 

BOU  checklist  (the  first  ever)  had  appeared  24 
years  earlier,  in  1883  (BOU  1883);  it  was  revised 
in  1915  (BOU  1915).  At  the  time,  there  was 
neither  a BOU  taxonomic  committee,  nor  a list 
committee.  It  was  Howard  Saunders  who  main- 
tained the  closest  thing  to  an  official  record, 
having  prepared  several  revisions  and  derivative 
editions  of  Yarrell’s  History  of  British  Birds 
(Newton  & Saunders  1871-85;  Saunders  1889, 
1899;  table  1).  Such  was  the  interest  in  the 
British  List  even  then  that  the  first  few  pages  of 
the  first  issue  of  BB  contained  an  update  by 
Saunders  in  his  Additions  to  the  List  of  British 
Birds  since  1899  (Saunders  1907)  2. 

Official  checklists  were,  and  still  are,  the 
means  by  which  some  order  may  be  brought  to 
the  confusion  arising  from  scattered  and  often 
conflicting  new  information  on  taxonomy  and 
nomenclature,  as  well  as  status  and  distribution. 
The  period  from  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  into 
the  early  twentieth  century  was  busy  on  both 


275.  Ernst  J.  O.  Hartert  (1859-1933).  Born  in 
Germany,  Hartert  carried  out  fieldwork  in  many 
countries  in  Africa,  southern  and  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Neotropics  and  Europe.  He  was  Director  of  the 
Zoological  Museum  atTring,  Hertfordshire,  from 
1892  to  1930.  Because  of  the  research  he  undertook 
there  on  Rothschild’s  immense  collection,  it  was  said 
that  he  'knew  more  birds  of  the  world  probably  than 
any  other  ornithologist’. 

fronts  and  this  was  reflected  in  the  pages  of  BB, 
as  well  as  in  the  longer-established  Bulletin  of 
the  British  Ornithologists’  Club  and  Ibis.  The  last 
two  publications  were  dominated  by  the 
ornithological  ‘establishment’  of  the  time, 
including  greats  such  as  Frederick  DuCane 
Godman,  Henry  Eeles  Dresser,  the  Sclaters 
(father  and  son  Philip  Lutley  and  William 
Lutley)  and  Richard  Bowdler  Sharpe.  Most  had 
interests  in  bird  distribution  and  taxonomy  on 
a wider  scale  than  Britain  & Ireland,  though  the 
Bulletin  and  Ibis  frequently  published  details  of 
species  new  to  Britain,  and  their  earthly  remains 
were  often  exhibited  at  BOC  dinners. 

Witherby  brought  new  ornithological  hori- 
zons to  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  people 
interested  in  birds.  From  the  earliest  days  of  BB, 
he  attracted  support  from  the  likes  of  Saunders, 
Norman  F.  Ticehurst  and  Ernst  Hartert,  a brilliant  , 
taxonomist  who  was  the  Director  of  Walter 
Rothschild’s  private  museum  at  Tring.  Hartert 


2 Ireland’s  avifauna  is  referred  to  and  included  in  many  of  the  lists  and  publications  mentioned  throughout  this 
paper,  and  the  British  and  Irish  lists  were  treated  together  for  many  years.  However,  the  lists  are  now  separate  and  I 
this  paper  focuses  on  Britain  alone. 
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Table  I.  The  pedigree  of  the  British  List.  The  British  List  maintained  by  the  BOU  has  appeared  in  seven 
editions  since  1 883. The  most  influential  publications  leading  up  to  the  present  edition  are  listed  below. 
The  ‘Records  & status’  column  relates  primarily  to  rare  and  scarce  birds.  Since  1918,  information  on  rare 
birds  has  come  primarily  from  the  reports  of  the  various  BOU  list/records  committees  and,  since  I9S8, 
from  the  annual  reports  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  (Dean  2007).  Scarce  species  are  treated 
in  the  companion  reports  also  published  in  BB  (e.g.  Fraser  & Rogers  2006). 


Edition  of  the  British  List 


BOU  1883.  A List  of  British  Birds. 


BOU  1915.  A List  of  British  Birds. 
BOU  1923a.  A List  of  British  Birds. 


BOU  1952.  Check-list  of  the  Birds 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Records  & status  of  individual  species 

Yarrell  1 837 — 43.  History.  1st  edn. 
Yarrell  1845.  History.  2nd  edn. 

Yarrell  1856.  History.  3rd  edn. 
Newton  & Saunders  1871-85. 

Yarrell’s  History.  4th  edn. 


Saunders  1889.  Illustrated  Manual *.  1st  edn. 
Saunders  1899.  Illustrated  Manual.  2nd  edn. 
Harting  1901.  Handbook1 2.  2nd  edn. 

Saunders  1907.  Additions  to  the  List  since  1899. 
Brit.  Birds  1:  4-16. 

Hartert  et  al.  1912.  Hand-list. 

Witherby  1919-24.  Practical  Handbook. 

Saunders  8c  Clarke  1927.  Manual 3 4. 

[3rd  edn.  of  Saunders  1889.] 

Witherby  et  al.  1 938 — 4 1 . Handbook. 


Nicholson  8c  Ferguson-Lees  1962.  The  Hastings 
Rarities.  Brit.  Birds  55:  299-384. 


List  sequence 4 


Sclater  1880 


Sharpe  1899-1909 


Wetmore  1940 
Peters  1931-1970 
(=  Wetmore) 


Voous  1977 


BOU  1971.  The  Status  of  Birds 
in  Britain  and  Ireland. 

BOU  1992.  Checklist  of  Birds  of 
Britain  and  Ireland.  6th  edn. 

BOU  2006.  The  British  List:  a 
checklist  of  birds  of  Britain 
(7th  edn.).  Ibis  148:  526-563. 

1 A revised  abridgement  of  Newton  8c  Saunders  (1871-85). 

2 Not  part  of  the  direct  lineage  of  the  records,  but  contains  a useful  inventory  of  rare  birds. 

3 The  direct  lineage  runs  from  Witherby ’s  Practical  Handbook  to  the  Handbook , and  this  final  descendant  of 
Yarrell  was  less  important  than  earlier  editions. 

4 The  sequence  of  the  British  List  was  based  on  these  publications,  the  earlier  editions  incorporating  unexplained 
variations. 


was  one  of  the  leading  professional  ornithologists 
of  his  time  and  his  involvement  might  seem  a 
little  surprising.  Unlike  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries, however,  he  (and  indeed  Rothschild)  took 
an  interest  in  the  less  esoteric  side  of  ornithology, 
writing,  among  other  things,  detailed  accounts  of 
the  birds  of  Buckinghamshire  and  the  Tring 
reservoirs  (Hartert  & Rothschild  1905;  Hartert  & 
Jourdain  1920).  Hartert  was  also  embroiled  in  a 
major,  long-running  battle  with  the  British  estab- 
lishment (see  below),  including  his  old  friend 
Sharpe  at  the  British  Museum.  In  Witherby  he 
found  an  ally. 


The  coming  of  subspecies 
The  early  years  of  BB  witnessed  an  intellectual 
struggle  with  the  BOU  over  the  use  of  sub- 
species. The  collecting  of  birds  from  across  large 
areas  of  North  America  through  the  mid  and 
late  1800s  had  led  Spencer  Fullerton  Baird,  Joel 
A.  Allen  and  others  to  recognise  that  species 
were  neither  fixed  nor  narrowly  defined.  In 
many  widespread  species  there  was  much  geo- 
graphical variation.  They  realised  that,  although 
these  varieties  were  best  regarded  as  being  the 
same  species,  a suitable  way  of  representing 
variation  would  be  to  give  them  subspecies 
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276.  British  Dunnock  Prunella  modularis  occidentalis,  Suffolk,  March 
2007.  Described  for  the  first  time  in  the  third  volume  of  British  Birds. 
Dunnocks  show  variation  that  is  largely  clinal.and  not  readily 
discernable  in  the  field,  from  the  duller  and  greyer  nominate  in 
most  of  Europe,  to  the  darker  and  more  heavily  streaked 
occidentalis  in  England,  Wales  and  eastern  Scotland,  and  the 
even  darker  hebridium  in  western  Scotland  and  Ireland. 


names  using  a trinomial  nomenclature3. 
Herman  Schlegel,  Constantin  W.  L.  Gloger  and 
Alexander  T.  von  Middendorf  had  introduced 
similar  ideas  about  geographic  variation  in 
Europe  much  earlier  but  had  been  largely 
ignored  (Haffer  1992,  pp.  122-126).  The  first 
proper  list  to  use  trinomial  nomenclature  had 
been  a North  American  checklist  compiled  by 
Elliott  Coues  (Coues  1872). 

All  the  birds  in  the  BOU’s  1883  checklist  had 
been  listed  as  full  species.  This  was  the  estab- 
lished practice  through  the  1800s  and  in  line 
with  the  conventional  use  of  binomial  Linnean 
(scientific)  names.  It  was  also  in  1883  that  the 
American  Ornithologists’  Union  was  founded, 
mainly  to  sort  out  competing  American  lists  at 
the  time  and  to  provide  an  institutional  steer  to 


a broad  research  programme  into 
subspecies. In  1884,  perhaps  in 
response  to  the  BOU’s  unprogres- 
sive checklist,  Coues  came  to 
England  from  the  US  to  try  and 
raise  interest  in  subspecies  and  tri- 
nomial nomenclature.  He  addressed 
Britain’s  leading  zoologists  in 
London  but  failed  spectacularly  to 
convince  them  that  the  idea  had  any 
merit  (Stresemann  1975,  p.  250). 
The  British  ornithological  establish- 
ment, with  the  notable  exception  of 
Henry  Seebohm,  closed  ranks 
against  the  use  of  subspecies,  which 
they  regarded  as  unnecessary,  or 
even  ‘destructive’  to  the  well-estab- 
lished systems  in  use  at  the  time. 
Seebohm  was  very  much  in  favour 
of  subspecies,  having  recently 
declared  his  wish  that  ‘the  rising 
generation  of  ornithologists  would 
have  the  courage  to  throw  the  bino- 
mial system  to  the  dogs’.  He  had  not 
long  returned  from  his  explorations 
to  the  Pechora  and  Yenisey,  where  he 
had  learnt  first-hand  about  geo- 
graphical variation  in  Palearctic 
birds.  He  reckoned  that,  ‘as  a pun- 
ishment for  their  delinquencies’,  the 
older  ornithologists  ‘should  be 
exiled  to  Siberia  for  a summer  to 
learn  to  harmonise  their  system  of 
nomenclature  with  the  facts  of 
nature’  (Seebohm  1882,  p.  297). 

When  Hartert  arrived  in  England  from 
Germany  in  1891,  he  and  Seebohm  were  the 
only  European  ornithologists  who  wished  to 
arrange  birds  using  subspecies  and  following 
the  theory  of  evolution.  Hartert  had  moved  on 
from  the  original  American  proposal  to  group 
as  subspecies  only  those  forms  that  showed 
intergradation,  to  a more  general  definition 
involving  judgement  of  relationships  based  on 
similarity  but  not  necessarily  requiring  inter- 
mediate forms  (Stresemann  1975,  p.  259). 
Hartert  struggled  against  determined  opposi- 
tion to  subspecies  but,  by  the  time  he  began  to 
publish  his  great  survey  of  Palearctic  birds 
(Hartert  1903),  the  tide  was  starting  to  turn. 
Two  years  later,  Witherby  was  one  of  the  first  to 


3 Trinomial  names  consist  of  three  words  and  provide  convenient  labels  for  subspecies,  e.g.  Periparus  ater 
britannicus  and  P.  a.  hibernicus.  Binomial  names  have  two  words,  the  combination  uniquely  denoting  species,  e.g. 
Periparus  ater. 
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277.  Hebridean  Song  Thrush  Turdus  philomelos  hebridensis,  Lewis,  Outer  Hebrides,  August  2006.  A striking 
endemic  subspecies,  confined  to  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  probably  Skye  (Highland),  with  darker,  browner 
upperparts,  and  heavier,  darker  spotting  on  the  underparts.  Birds  intermediate  between  this  and  T.p.clarkei  (which 
occurs  across  the  rest  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  near  areas  of  the  Continent)  are  found  elsewhere  in 
western  Scotland  and  in  southwest  Ireland. The  Song  Thrushes  illustrate  a common  trend  for  birds  in  the  north 
and  west  of  Britain  to  have  darker  plumage,  but  the  mechanisms  relating  to  this  variation  remain  to  be  elucidated. 


come  out  in  support  (Witherby  1905)  and,  in 
1907,  the  new  BB  embraced  subspecies  with 
enthusiasm  right  from  its  introductory  editor- 
ial. 

As  a direct  challenge  to  the  now  faltering 
establishment,  Hartert  and  Witherby,  together 
with  F.  C.  R.  Jourdain  and  Ticehurst,  produced 
(and  Witherby  published)  their  own  checklist, 
A Hand-list  of  British  Birds,  which  BB  would 
then  follow  for  its  nomenclature  (Hartert  et  al. 
1912).  With  then  unfamiliar  names  on  almost 
every  page,  this  not  only  listed  subspecies 
throughout,  but  it  adopted  fully  the  latest  rules 
of  zoological  nomenclature,  which  had  also 
been  facing  fierce  opposition  in  Britain.  The 
Hand-list  signalled  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
a particularly  confused  period  of  instability 
(see,  e.g.,  Hartert  et  al.  1912,  vi-vii). 

Very  occasional  subspecies  names  had 
started  to  appear  in  Ibis  some  years  earlier  but, 
within  three  years  of  the  Hand-list,  the  BOU 


had  cracked  completely.  It  published  its  own 
new  checklist,  now  with  subspecies,  though  not 
yet  with  trinomials  for  the  nominate  form  of 
polytypic  species4,  and  with  several  exceptions 
to  the  strict  use  of  the  new  rules  (BOU  1915). 
Increasingly  under  siege  from  Hartert  and 
Witherby,  R L.  Sclater,  one  of  the  BOU’s  most 
senior  figures,  had  issued  a last-gasp  plea 
against  the  changes  in  1913.  In  desperation,  he 
tabulated  changes  that  had  appeared  in  the 
Hand-list  to  over  200  of  the  376  names  in  the 
BOU’s  first  checklist  (Sclater  1913),  but  to  no 
avail.  The  BOU  shuddered  and  fell  in  line  with 
Hartert,  Witherby  and  the  established  practice 
of  the  AOU.  The  review  of  the  new  BOU  list  in 
the  Auk  commended  the  BOU  for  ‘having 
adopted  such  astounding  changes  from  the 
antiquated  policies  that  have  heretofore  gov- 
erned the  BOU’  (W.  S.  1915). 

The  publication  of  Witherby’s  Practical 
Handbook  a few  years  later  cemented  the 


4 Monotypic  species  do  not  have  any  named  subspecies;  polytypic  species  have  two  or  more  subspecies.  The  first- 
described  subspecies  is  the  nominate  subspecies,  in  which  the  species  and  subspecies  parts  of  the  name  are  the 
same.  In  the  1915  BOU  List,  the  nominate  race  of  Goldfinch,  for  example,  was  listed  as  Carduelis  carduelis  and  not, 
as  in  the  Hand-list,  Carduelis  c.  carduelis.  This  ‘curious  idiosyncrasy’  (Hartert  et  al.  1915a)  may  seem  insignificant, 
but  it  signalled  an  incomplete  grasp  of  the  concept  of  subspecies. 
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Fig.  I.  The  number  of  species  contained  in  the  seven  editions  of  the  BOU  British  List. 


changes  (Witherby  1919-24).  By  1921,  Hartert 
was  on  the  BOU’s  new  list  committee  5,  and  the 
Union  finally  swept  aside  the  remaining  sub- 
stantive points  of  difference  on  subspecies 
(BOU  1921).  When  Witherby,  Ticehurst  and 
Jourdain  joined  the  BOU  list  committee  shortly 
after  this,  the  institutional  rift  was  finally  closed 
(BOU  1923b).  Although  the  battle  had  really 
been  Hartert’s,  Witherby  and  the  young  BB 
played  a decisive  role  in  carrying  the  message 
forward  and  forcing  the  BOU’s  hand.  Ticehurst, 
who  served  on  the  editorial  teams  of  both  the 
Hand-list  and  the  BOU’s  List,  had  diplomati- 
cally bridged  the  divide. 

The  struggle  over  subspecies  was  not  a sterile 
academic  squabble.  It  was  based  ultimately  on 
acceptance  or  otherwise  of  fundamental  evolu- 
tionary principles.  It  was  the  formal  recognition 
that  species  were  not  fixed  in  type  but  variable, 
showing  differentiation  that  could  be  inter- 
preted as  stages  on  the  way  to  species  forma- 
tion. This  heralded  new  research  programmes 
for  European  scientists  (already  underway  in 
North  America)  into  the  describing  and  naming 
of  countless  subspecies,  the  grouping  of  closely 
related  taxa  into  species  and  largely  descriptive 
studies  of  geographic  variation.  Ultimately,  this 
was  another  step  along  the  road  towards  Ernst 
Mayr’s  and  Julian  Huxley’s 'Modern  (New)  Syn- 
thesis’ ( Johnson  2004;  see  below). 

Several  new  subspecies  were  described  in  the 
early  volumes  of  BB  (e.g.  Hartert  1910b,  the 
British  Dunnock  Prunella  modularis 
occidentalism,  Witherby  & Lonnberg  1913,  the 
British  Black  Grouse  Lyrurus  tetrix  britannicus), 
along  with  review  articles  discussing  subspecies 
‘peculiar’  to  Britain  (e.g.  Hartert  1907,  1908). 
The  debate  about  scientific  names  and  the  new 


international  rules 
of  nomenclature  was 
often  lively,  and  this 
spilled  into  the 
pages  of  BB,  where 
even  Hartert  and 
Witherby  squabbled 
over  the  correct 
name  for  the  Grey- 
headed Wagtail 
Motacilla  flava  thun- 
bergi  (Hartert  1910a, 
1910c,  both  with 
editorial  comments 
by  Witherby).  There  were  rather  dense  technical 
exchanges  between  Tom  Iredale  on  behalf  of  the 
BOU  checklist  authors  and  the  authors  of  the 
Hand-list  (Hartert  1915;  Hartert  et  al.  1915a; 
Iredale  1915),  which  ultimately  helped  towards 
the  desired  convergence.  Underlining  the  inex- 
tricable link  between  BB  and  the  Hand-list,  the 
journal  published  extensive  additions  and  cor- 
rections to  the  latter  in  the  lead  article  of  the 
1915  volume  (Hartert  et  al.  1915b). 

Going  too  far 

The  drive  to  name  new  subspecies  over  the  next 
few  decades  became  competitive  and  went  to 
excessive  lengths.  Much  sound  work  was  done 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  our  modern 
knowledge  but  names  were  also  given  to  sub- 
species based  on  extraordinarily  subtle  (and 
often  unreal)  differences  in  small,  unrepresenta- 
tive samples,  regardless  of  clinal  variation  and 
minor  local  population  differences.  In  Britain, 
Phillip  A.  Clancey  was  the  champion  of  the  irre- 
producible  race,  despite  polite  but  strenuous 
efforts  to  rein  him  in  (e.g.  Clancey  1946,  and  I 
following  discussion).  In  the  end,  the  British  lit- 
erature was  spared  more  dubious  synonyms 
when  Clancey  left  Britain  in  1950  to  live  and 
work  in  South  Africa.  Clancey  was  not  alone  in 
his  enthusiasm,  and  the  mid-twentieth  century 
was  the  golden  era  of  British  micro-taxonomy. 

The  accounts  within  the  Hand-list  were 
based  completely  on  subspecies,  each  of  which 
was  numbered  consecutively.  There  was  no 
information  given  at  the  species  level  beyond 
the  scientific  name.  Thus  469  named  and  num- 
bered taxa  are  listed,  representing  individual 
subspecies  and  monotypic  species,  each  with  a 
separate  account  of  its  synonymy  and  distribu- 


’ Set  up  after  publication  of  the  BOU’s  1915  checklist. 
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278.  Bernard  W.Tucker  (1901-1950).  An  academic 
and  field  ornithologist,Tucker  became  the  first 
Reader  in  Ornithology  (at  Oxford)  in  any  British 
university  in  1 946.  Prior  to  this,  he  had  been 
co-editor  of  'Witherby 's’  Handbook,  in  which  he 
laid  the  foundations  for  modern  field  identification. 
He  succeeded  Witherby  as  Editor  of  British  Birds, 
bringing  to  the  task  great  skill  and  scientific  insight. 
Tucker  played  an  important  role  in  the  founding  of 
the  Oxford  Ornithological  Society  and  the  British 
Trust  for  Ornithology. 

tion.  There  is  no  easy  way  to  tell  how  many 
species  are  included.  The  1915  BOU  List  was 
similar,  though  without  the  numbering  (fig.  1). 
A few  years  later,  the  Practical  Handbook  fol- 
lowed the  same  pattern  as  the  Hand-list,  with  its 
accounts  by  subspecies  rather  than  species  and, 
by  the  time  of  Witherby’s  Handbook,  even  the 
meagre  listing  of  the  scientific  name  of  the 
species  had  been  dropped  (Witherby  1938-41). 
Subspecies  were  all  that  mattered,  and  this 
agenda  drove  the  format  of  countless  other 
publications  (e.g.  Baxter  & Rintoul  1953)  and 
dominated  the  pages  of  BB  for  decades,  where 
the  scientific  name  of  almost  every  bird 
included  its  subspecific  epithet. 


Stepping  back 

The  overwhelming  emphasis  on  subspecies  gave 
us  a structure  for  much  of  the  basic  informa- 
tion on  the  British  avifauna,  but  it  was  largely 
misguided  and  distracted  attention  away  from 
the  species. 

Witherby  died  in  1943  and  was  succeeded  as 
editor  of  BB  by  the  able  Bernard  W.  Tucker.  The 
prominence  given  to  subspecies  had  helped  to 
make  the  case  for  their  recognition  but,  as 
Tucker  pointed  out,  it  Ted  to  a widespread 
impression  amongst  amateur  ornithologists 
that  subspecies  are  much  more  definite  and 
clear-cut  entities  than  in  fact  they  are.  It  leads 
many  people  to  suppose  that  subspecies  are  of 
comparable  importance  to  species  ...’  (Tucker 
1949b,  p.  201).  Their  use  was  often  completely 
inappropriate,  with  subspecific  names  applied 
erroneously  where  no  firm  identification  had 
been  made  or  where  the  species  name  would 
have  been  more  suitable.  Tucker  subsequently 
abandoned  the  widespread  use  of  trinomials  in 
the  journal  in  1949  (Tucker  1949a). 

Tucker  had  joined  the  BOU’s  list  committee 
by  1946  and  work  started  that  year  on  the 
BOU’s  next  checklist.  In  November  1948,  as  a 
result  of  discussions  on  name  changes,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a long-overdue  and  ruthless  purge 
of  newly  proposed  subspecies  - mostly  named 
by  Clancey 6 - first  Richard  Meinertzhagen,  and 
then  Tucker,  C.  W.  Mackworth-Praed  and  H.  N. 
(Mick)  Southern  suddenly  resigned  over  the 
nomenclatural  inflexibility  of  the  committee 
(Meinertzhagen  1947,  1948;  BOU  1949).  Their 
difficulties  apparently  resolved,  Tucker  and 
Mackworth-Praed  rejoined  the  committee  in 
October  1949  and  helped  to  complete  the 
checklist,  which  was  signed  off  in  July  1950, 
only  four  and  a half  months  before  Tucker’s 
untimely  death.  As  one  of  the  two  major  inno- 
vations in  the  Check-list,  the  main  headings 
were  returned  to  the  species,  with  subspecies 
unmistakably  in  subordinate  position.  In  stark 
contrast  to  the  Handbook,  only  the  species  were 
numbered  and  given  English  names. 

The  shift  of  focus  back  to  species  had  started 
some  years  before.  Building  on  the  new  disci- 
pline of  population  genetics  in  the  1930s,  and 
Theodosius  Dobzhansky’s  landmark  Genetics 
and  the  Origin  of  Species  (Dobzhansky  1937), 
Mayr  and  Huxley  had  moved  the  study  of  evo- 


6 Including,  for  example,  Clancey’s  improbable  Alauda  arvensis  ‘tertialis',  with  a distribution  confined  to  Salisbury 
Plain,  Wiltshire. 
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279.  F.  Alexander  Wetmore  (1886-1978). 
Wetmore  carried  out  extensive  fieldwork  on  birds 


throughout  the  New  World,  especially  on  systematics 
and  palaeontology.  He  received  many  honours  and 
held  many  offices,  including  President  of  the  AOU 
(1 926-29);  he  ran  the  US  National  Museum  and 
was  later  the  6th  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  ( 1 945-52),  and  subsequently  a 
Research  Associate  at  the  Smithsonian. 

lution  and  the  origin  of  species  into  a new 
phase,  dubbed  ‘the  Modern  Synthesis’  (Huxley 
1942;  Mayr  1942).  With  this  came  the  formula- 
tion of  the  biological  species  concept  which  was 
to  dominate  species  thinking  for  decades  7 
(Dobzhansky  1937;  Mayr  1942).  Mayr’s  work  in 
particular  had  a profound  influence  on  Tucker, 
and  this  was  coming  through  in  the  pages  of  BB 
when  he  died.  The  subspecies  legacy  of  the  early 
twentieth  century,  and  the  Handbook  in  partic- 
ular, lingered  on  for  decades.  For  example,  in 
the  late  1980s,  theses  at  many  British  universi- 
ties were  still  being  submitted  with  unnecessary 
references  to  subspecies  in  their  titles. 

Who  goes  first? 

For  a taxonomist,  a good  classification  will 


reflect  our  best  hypothesis  for  the  evolutionary 
relationships  of  birds,  showing  which  groups 
are  most  closely  related  to  other  groups.  This  is 
often  mentally  visualised  as  a three-dimensional 
tree,  with  the  various  species  at  the  tips  of  the 
twigs  and  the  branching  pattern  representing 
the  relationships.  There  is  no  perfect  method  of 
translating  a phylogeny  (i.e.  an  evolutionary 
tree)  to  a one-dimensional  list  or  sequence,  yet 
this  is  what  we  require  for  many  practical 
purposes,  such  as  faunal  lists,  books  and  field 
guides. 

After  what  had  seemed  like  a lengthy  free- 
for-all  over  bird  classification  and  the  order  in 
which  species  should  be  presented  in  books  and 
lists  8,  things  had  begun  to  settle  down  some- 
what in  the  1890s  with  the  detailed  researches 
of  Max  Ftirbringer  in  Germany  and  Hans 
Gadow  in  Cambridge  (Sibley  & Ahlquist  1990; 
Walters  2003).  Gadow’s  system  was  based  on  an 
analysis  of  about  40  largely  anatomical  charac- 
ters and  his  classification  started  with  the 
Ostrich  Struthio  camelus , and  finished  with  the 
passeriformes,  about  which  he  had  compara- 
tively little  to  say.  The  Gadow  system,  and  the 
passeriform  classification  constructed  by 
Sharpe  (1899-1909)  laid  the  foundations  for 
many  later  revisions  and  versions. 

Keeping  it  in  the  family,  the  1883  BOU  List 
had  been  based  on  a classification  and  sequence 
proposed  by  P.  L.  Sclater  in  1880.  It  started  with 
the  passerines  (thrushes  through  to  crows  and 
larks),  and  ended  with  the  grebes  and  auks. 
Saunders  (1889)  used  a modified  version  of 
Sclater  (thrushes  to  crows  and  larks;  swifts  to 
divers,  grebes  and  petrels).  The  second  BOU 
List  (BOU  1915)  more  or  less  followed  Sharpe 
(1899-1909),  as  did  the  third  (BOU  1923a, 
contra  Hudson  et  al.  1971);  but  both  were 
reversed  from  Sharpe,  to  have  the  birds  believed 
to  be  most  highly  developed  at  the  start  (passer- 
ines first:  crows  to  flycatchers  and  swallows, 
then  the  non-passerines  ending  with  pigeons, 
sandgrouse  and  gamebirds)  9.  In  the  1927 
edition  of  Saunders  & Clarke  the  sequence  was 
again  different  (crows  to  Dipper,  Wren 


7 Under  the  Biological  Species  Concept,  species  are  defined  as  groups  of  actually  or  potentially  interbreeding 
natural  populations,  which  are  reproductively  isolated  from  other  such  groups. 

8 A classification  and  a sequence  are  not  the  same  thing.  A three-dimensional  classification  can  be  (inadequately) 
translated  to  a sequence,  but  a sequence  does  not  have  to  be  based  on  a classification. 

9 Sharpe  never  said  why  his  sequence  began  with  the  crows.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  because  the  crows  were 
in  the  cases  nearest  the  door  of  his  office  at  the  British  Museum  (Austin  1967). 
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Troglodytes  troglodytes,  swallows;  woodpeckers 
to  pigeons,  sandgrouse  and  gamebirds). 
Hartert,  however,  had  devised  his  own  system 
based  on  Gadow  and  Sharpe,  but  also  starting 
with  the  passerines  (crows  to  Dipper  and  swal- 
lows; then  non-passerines:  swifts  to  crakes  and 
gamebirds;  Hartert  1903-22).  This  was  utilised 
in  the  Hand-list,  the  Practical  Handbook  and  BB. 
Confusion  reigned.  Bear  in  mind  that  these 
were  just  a few  of  the  many  publications  and 
alternative  arrangements  available  at  the  time. 

In  1930,  Alexander  Wetmore  published  the 
first  of  five  editions  of  a classification  based 
heavily  on  that  of  Gadow  as  successively  modi- 
fied. This  was  adopted  by  the  AOU  for  their 
checklists  and  became  widely  used  throughout 
the  world,  although  not  by  workers  on 
Palearctic  birds,  who  tended  to  follow  Hartert. 
Wetmore’s  sequence  started  with  the  non- 
passerines and  ended  with  the  finches.  By  the 
time  of  the  Handbook,  Witherby  recognised  that 
the  Wetmore  order  was  ‘probably  the  most  sat- 
isfactory yet  devised’,  but  he  was  aware  that  no 
scheme  was  based  on  robust  information  and 
decided  to  continue  with  Hartert  to  maintain  a 
degree  of  stability.  He  did,  however,  adopt 
Wetmore’s  names  and  his  treatment  of  orders, 
suborders  and  families  (Witherby  et  al. 
1938-41:  Vol.  1,  p.  xii).  This  was  then  also  fol- 
lowed by  BB  until  1953. 

I have  already  mentioned  that  there  were 
two  innovations  in  the  1952  BOU  Check-list. 
One  was  the  demotion  of  subspecies  and  the  re- 
emergence  of  species  as  the  main  units  in  the 
list.  The  other  was  the  dropping  of  Sharpe’s 
sequence,  which  had  been  followed  for  nearly 
40  years,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Wetmore 
order.  In  a substantial  policy  shift,  BB  aban- 
doned Hartert  at  the  same  time  and  followed 
suit  the  following  month  (January  1953), 
though  maintaining  its  right  to  be  different  by 
introducing  its  own  minor  amendments  (Brit. 
Birds  46:  1-3).  This  was  the  most  dramatic 
change  in  sequence  throughout  BB' s 100-year 
history,  as  it  reversed  the  order  in  which  species 
were  listed,  bringing  the  non-passerines  to  the 
front,  where  they  have  stayed  ever  since. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  BOU’s  fifth 
checklist  (BOU  1971),  there  had  been  a 
firestorm  of  controversy  over  the  sequence  that 
might  be  used  (Bourne  1971;  Hudson  et  al. 
1971;  Brit.  Birds  71:  1-3)  l0.  Several  new  and 


280.  Karel  H.Voous  (1 920-2002). Voous’s  name 
will  for  long  be  associated  with  his  'List  of  Recent 
Holarctic  Bird  Species',  but  his  achievements  were 
much  broader.  Working  first  at  the  University  of 
Amsterdam, Voous  built  up  the  bird  collection  in 
the  Zoological  Museum  there,  and  was  latterly 
Professor  of  Biogeography.  He  moved  to  the 
Free  University  of  Amsterdam  in  1 963,  where  he 
continued  his  researches.  He  was  an  editor  of 
BWP  and  wrote  hundreds  of  scientific  papers 
and  popular  articles. 

conflicting  classifications  had  been  proposed 
over  the  intervening  years,  and  a partially 
alphabetic  sequence  had  been  put  forward  by 
Reg  Moreau  and  supported  by  David  Lack 
(Moreau  1961).  When  the  BOU  eventually 
brought  in  a sequence  based  on  Peters’s  Check- 
list of  Birds  of  the  World  (Peters  1931-70;  BOU 
1971),  the  local  bird  recorders  expressed  their 
desire  for  stability  and  shunned  it.  Instead,  on 
behalf  of  the  Report  Editors’  Committee  and 
the  BTO,  Robert  Hudson  produced  a list 
(Hudson  1971)  based  closely  on  the  1952  BOU 
Check-list.  This  was  then  followed  by  BB  too. 
Karel  Voous  was  at  the  time  preparing  a com- 
promise list  of  Holarctic  birds  which  it  was 
likely  would  be  followed  by  the  forthcoming 
Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic.  The  Hudson  list 
was  intended  to  bridge  the  gap  until  the  then- 
unseen  Voous  list  could  be  adopted. 

Voous’s  new  list  appeared  in  Ibis  in  1973 
(non-passerines)  and  1977  (passerines)  and  was 


10  Austin  (1967)  gave  an  interesting  account  of  some  of  the  international  wrangling  going  on  about  the  same  time. 
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reissued  by  the  BOU  as  a single  volume,  with 
revisions,  later  that  year  (Voous  1973-77, 1977). 
It  was  based  on  the  Wetmore  order  but  incor- 
porated many  of  the  more  recent  research 
results,  and  was  thus  not  too  unfamiliar.  With 
the  knowledge  that  BWP  would  follow  it  (the 
first  volume  of  BWP  appeared  in  1977)  and  that 
it  would  inevitably  become  the  most  widely 
used  list  for  the  Western  Palearctic,  BB  adopted 
it  from  the  beginning  of  1978,  issuing  their  first 
pocket-sized  The  ‘British  Birds’  List  of  Birds  of 
the  Western  Palearctic  that  spring.  A second 
edition  of  Hudson’s  list,  now  following  Voous, 
appeared  later  the  same  year.  The  BOU  Records 
Committee  also  adopted  the  Voous  nomencla- 
ture and  sequence  for  the  British  List  in  1978 
although,  through  oversight,  they  didn’t  actu- 
ally tell  anyone  until  1991  (BOU  1978,  1991). 

Life  after  Voous 

The  publication  of  Voous  was  a milestone.  With 
the  collective  relief  that  an  acceptable  consensus 
had  been  found,  attention  shifted  elsewhere.  For 
a Holarctic  list  that  was  so  widely  adopted  in  the 
Western  Palearctic,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Voous  list  was  completely  ignored  in  North 
America.  It  was  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 

Notwithstanding  occasional  flurries  of 
anxiety  over  the  sequence  of  lists,  interest  in 
taxonomic  matters  of  all  sorts  had  been  waning 


in  Europe  for  decades.  The  rapid  and  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  Voous’s  work  assured  the 
continuation  of  a period  of  taxonomic  stability 
in  Europe  that  lasted  into  the  1990s.  It  was, 
however,  a stability  born  from  a deep  misunder- 
standing of  our  knowledge  of  the  European  avi- 
fauna. There  was,  in  Britain  at  least,  a 
widespread  belief  that  there  was  little  new  to  be 
learnt  about  the  taxonomy  of  Western 
Palearctic  birds.  This  permeated  the  ornitholog- 
ical community  as  well  as  other  zoologists  and 
funding  bodies.  Taxonomy  as  a discipline  (not 
just  ornithological)  had  been  slipping  down  the 
national  science  agenda  for  ages,  despite 
exciting  developments  elsewhere,  particularly  in 
North  America. 

The  complacency  regarding  our  birds 
stemmed  in  part  from  Europe’s  cultural  history. 
It  was  in  Europe  that  the  great  museums  were 
located,  and  where  taxonomy  first  flowered.  The 
European  avifauna  was  collected  and  described 
quite  early,  and  believed  to  have  been  thor- 
oughly worked  out.  Interest  in  possible  new  sub- 
species in  Britain  tailed  off  quickly  after  the 
savage  purge  of  Clancey’s  work  in  the  late  1940s. 
In  addition,  Ibis  had  soldiered  on  dominated  by 
'geographical  ornithology’  long  after  journals 
elsewhere,  including  BB,  and  especially  those  in 
Germany,  had  embraced  ‘biological  ornithology’ 
(e.g.  ecology,  behaviour,  migration,  population 


28  I . Pink-footed  Goose  Anser  brachyrhynchus,  Norfolk,  January  2005.  Long  treated  as  conspecific  with  the  Bean 
Goose  A.  fabalis.  Pink-footed  Goose  was  treated  as  a separate  species  by  Voous  in  his  list  (although  he  recorded 
a personal  preference  to  retain  the  taxa  as  conspecific). The  Pink-footed  Goose  split  was  adopted  by  the  BOU 
in  1 980,  along  with  those  of  Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus  (from  Red-backed  Shrike  L cullurio)  and  Scottish 
Crossbill  Loxia  scotica  (from  Common  Crossbill  L curvirostra ),  signalling  the  start  of  the  recent  phase  of 
elevating  (or  returning)  subspecies  to  full  species  rank  on  the  basis  of  modern  research. 
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282.  Rock  Pipit  Anthus  petrosus,  Co.  Clare,  October  2006.  Rock  Pipit  was 
split  from  Water  Pipit  A.  spinoletta  and  Buff-bellied  Pipit  A.  rubescens  by  the 
BOU  in  1 986,  at  the  same  time  as  the  'Lesser  Golden  Plovers'  were  split 
into  American  Pluvialis  dominica  and  Pacific  Golden  Plover  R fulva. 


dynamics  and  the  new  sys- 
tematics)  11  (Johnson  2004). 

The  revolution  that  started  in 
the  1940s  when  David  Lack 
was  appointed  Biological 
Assistant  to  the  Editor  of  Ibis 
soon  swept  aside  most  of  the 
remaining  taxonomic  activity 
on  British  birds. 

Not  long  after,  however, 
molecular  taxonomy  was 
gradually  emerging  through 
techniques  involving 
immunological  reactions, 
protein  electrophoresis  and 
DNA  hybridisation  plus,  more 
recently,  DNA  sequencing, 
about  which  we  still  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  (Maclean  et 
al.  2005).  More  robust  theo- 
retical and  methodological 
approaches  were  also  revolu- 
tionising morphological  and 
anatomical  studies  (e.g.  with 
the  introduction  of  cladistic  techniques).  Species 
concepts  were  vigorously  debated.  Analysis  of 
vocalisations  became  more  practicable,  first  with 
the  extraordinarily  cumbersome  Kay  sonograph, 
and  then  with  real-time  electronic  systems  (see, 
e.g.,  Svensson  et  al.  2005).  Largely  through  insti- 
tutional disinterest,  little  of  this  happened  in 
Europe  until  well  into  the  1990s. 

Let  the  splitting  begin 

The  flourishing  of  British  & Irish  bird  observa- 
tories in  the  1950s  kindled  an  interest  in  the 
identification  of  subspecies  as  part  of  the  new 
: migration  studies.  Even  if  this  ‘field  taxonomy’ 
was  outside  the  museum,  the  birds  were  still  in 
the  hand  and  often  compared  with  skins  held  in 
observatory  ringing  labs.  A true  field  taxonomy 
came  about  much  later,  and  evolved  through 
; increasingly  detailed  work  on  the  identification 
I of  closely  related  species  (e.g.  Hippolais  war- 
blers; Wallace  1964).  Indeed,  through  to  about 
| 1990,  the  main  focus  of  interest  remained  the 
identification  of  similar  species  and,  occasion- 
ally, the  more  distinctive  subspecies. 

The  Voous  list  had  brought  with  it  three  new 


species  for  British  ornithologists  - Pink-footed 
Goose  Anser  brachyrhynchus,  Isabelline  Shrike 
Lanius  isabellinus  and  Scottish  Crossbill  Loxia 
scotica  (Brit.  Birds  71:  1-3;  BOLT  1980).  These 
had  been  the  first  ‘armchair  ticks’  for  many 
years.  Pink-footed  Goose  and  Isabelline  Shrike 
were  no  great  shock;  the  shrike,  for  example, 
had  been  treated  as  a separate  species  (from 
Red-backed  Shrike  L.  collurio)  from  the  first 
record  in  1956  until  1971.  The  splitting  of  Scot- 
tish Crossbill  did  come  as  a surprise.  It  was 
based  on  fieldwork  carried  out  only  a few  years 
earlier  which  showed  for  the  first  time  that 
Common  Loxia  curvirostra  and  Scottish  Cross- 
bills were  breeding  sympatrically  in  northern 
Scotland  (Knox  1975,  1976;  Voous  1978).  This 
conclusion  was  based  on  a combination  of  field 
observations,  vocal  analysis  and  more  tradi- 
tional techniques;  it  demonstrated  that,  con- 
trary to  the  view  that  our  taxonomy  was  done 
and  dusted,  there  were  still  exciting  things  to  be 
discovered  quite  close  to  home.  This  theme  was 
developed  a few  years  later  by  the  splitting  of 
American  Pluvialis  dominica  and  Pacific  Golden 
Plovers  P.  fulva  l2,  and  Rock  Anthus  petrosus , 


11  Two  papers  with  ‘ecology’  and  ‘ecological’  in  their  titles  appeared  in  BB  in  1914,  but  it  was  not  until  1943  that 
'ecology’  appeared  in  the  title  of  a paper  in  Ibis  ( Johnson  2004). 

12  This  caused  concern  among  transatlantic  colleagues,  who  expressed  a view  at  the  time  that  we  should  not  be 
meddling  with  ‘their’  birds.  The  AOU  split  the  plovers  in  1993  (AOU  1993). 
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Water  A.  spinoletta  and  American  Pipits  A. 
rubescens  (BOU  1986;  Knox  1987,  1988), 
together  with  talk  of  other  possible  splits  (Knox 
1989).  These  were  the  forerunners  of  many 
others,  including  newly  elevated  species  among 
the  shearwaters  Puffinus  and  chiffchaffs  Phyllo- 
scopus  (see  Brit.  Birds  86:  1-2). 

The  new  order  as  well 

One  major  attempt  to  rework  the  higher-level 
classification  (and  sequence)  of  birds  (Sibley  & 
Ahlquist  1990)  has  been  resisted  because  of 
uncertainties  over  the  data  and  its  analysis.  The 
Sibley  ‘tapestry’  (as  his  massive  phylogeny  of 
birds  became  known)  was  one  of  the  first  major 
attempts  to  create  a truly  new  classification 
since  Fiirbringer  and  Gadow  in  the  1890s.  Parts 
of  the  tapestry  have  since  been  confirmed  or 
reworked  using  other  techniques,  and  the  more 
robust  conclusions  are  starting  to  be  adopted, 
such  as  the  recent  decision  to  move  the  water- 
fowl  and  gamebirds  to  the  beginning  of  the  list 
(Knox  et  al.  2002).  Other  recent  changes  to  our 
sequence  have  come  from  studies  of  particular 
families  or  genera,  such  as  Acrocephalus  and 
Hippolais  warblers  (Knox  et  al.  2002;  Parkin  et 
al.  2004),  Sylvia  warblers  (Sangster  et  al.  2004), 
terns  (Sternidae),  swallows  (Hirundinidae)  and 
tits  (Paridae)  (Sangster  et  al.  2005).  As  this  work 
continues,  further  quite  substantial,  higher-level 
changes,  as  well  as  more  localised  alterations  at 
the  genus  and  species  level,  can  be  expected  in 


the  coming  years.  The  old  arguments  about  the 
need  for  sequences  to  reflect  our  best 
hypotheses  about  the  relationships  of  birds 
versus  the  desire  for  stability  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue (for  other  comments  on  the  need  to  keep 
up  with  taxonomic  change,  see,  e.g.,  Padial  & 
De  la  Riva  2006). 

This  higher-level  work,  and  the  continuing 
realignment  of  species  boundaries  has  been 
possible  through  a combination  of  several 
factors.  The  growth  in  molecular  taxonomy,  the 
availability  of  inexpensive,  portable,  sound- 
recording equipment  and  analysis  software,  ease 
of  travel,  improved  optics,  a revolution  in  com- 
munications, and  reconsiderations  of  species 
concepts  have  all  played  a part. 

Because  of  the  need  for  well-equipped  lab- 
oratories for  molecular,  palaeontological  or 
anatomical  work  (e.g.  Livezey  & Zusi  2007), 
classification  and  sequence  issues  are  now 
largely  the  province  of  the  professional,  with 
little  scope  for  amateur  contribution.  But  at  the 
species  level,  both  professionals  and  amateurs  - 
the  distinction  between  the  two  is  as  blurred 
now  as  100  years  ago  - continue  to  contribute 
to  our  growing  knowledge.  All  have  become 
much  more  astute  in  the  field,  seeking  out 
subtle  differences  in  appearance,  vocalisations 
or  behaviour  that  might  support  the  separation 
of  cryptic  species.  The  past  ten  years  in  partic- 
ular have  seen  a reawakening  interest  in  sub- 
species, not  only  as  potential  splits,  but  also  as 
taxa  of  interest  in  their 
own  right  (e.g.  Kehoe 
2006,  Eaton  et  al.  2007). 
While  this  increase  in 
our  knowledge  of  sub- 
species may  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to 
birders,  sound  tax- 
onomy is  fundamental 
to  our  ability  to  compre- 
hend and  conserve  the 
biodiversity  around  us. 

One  century  on 
There  is  a certain  sym- 
metry in  the  taxonomic 
debates  at  the  time  of 
BB's  birth  and  the 
present  day.  Back  then, 
BB  and  Harry  Witherby  I 
were  consciously  pro- 
moting subspecies,! 


283.  ‘American  Herring  Gull’  Larus  (argentatus ) smithsonianus.  Co.  Galway,  March 
2007. The  Holarctic  Herring  Gull  group  has  been  the  subject  of  increasingly 
technical  research  and  debate  for  a number  of  years.  It  epitomises  the 
complexity  of  many  of  the  taxonomic  problems  being  addressed  today. 
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284.  Common  Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris,  Lewis,  Outer  Hebrides,  July  2006.  Starlings 
in  Shetland  (excluding  Fair  Isle)  have  been  given  the  name  zetlandicus,  mainly  on 
the  basis  of  a slightly  broader  bill  than  nominate  vulgaris  and  the  darker  plumage 
of  juveniles.  Juveniles  from  the  Outer  Hebrides  generally  share  this  intense  dark 
plumage,  and  their  inclusion  in  zetlandicus  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  for 
decades. There  is  still  much  basic,  descriptive  information  to  be  learnt  about 
geographic  variation  in  birds,  even  within  a well-documented  avifauna  such  as 
Britain’s. This  type  of  information  is  essential  for  the  development  of  sound 
conservation  policy,  though  the  recognition  of  populations  for  conservation 
purposes  should  not  necessarily  depend  on  formally  named  taxa. 


whereas  the  focus  before 
had  been  on  species.  The 
years  ahead  were  an 
exploration  of  Britain’s 
subspecies  avifauna, 
when  ornithologists 
became  increasingly 
aware  of  geographic  vari- 
ation and  the  distinctive 
races  that  occurred  in 
Britain.  This  was  fol- 
lowed mid  century  by  the 
return  of  emphasis  on 
species. 

Currently,  we  find 
ourselves  once  again 
engrossed  in  subspecies 
(e.g.  Kehoe  2006),  many 
of  which  are  now  being 
restored  to  the  status  of 
full  species.  This  process, 
driven  by  fieldwork, 
technology  and  changing 
ideas  of  how  species 
might  be  defined  (e.g. 

Helbig  et  al.  2002),  still 
has  some  way  to  go. 

All  the  easy  decisions 
about  what  should  or  should  not  be  treated  as 
species  were  made  a long  time  ago.  We  are  now 
working  in  more  subtle  areas  where,  because 
evolution  is  a gradual  process,  decisions  can  be 
difficult  and  marginal.  Taxonomic  recommen- 
dations are  hypotheses  based  on  the  informa- 
tion available  to  us  and  our  best  judgement,  and 
they  are  subject  to  revision  in  the  light  of  new 
information  or  more  advanced  techniques. 

. There  is  no  doubt  now  that  British  Marsh 
Poecile  palustris  and  Willow  Tits  P.  montana 
really  are  separate  species,  but  this  was  one  of 
the  first  debates  in  the  new  BB.  Today  we  are 
discussing  the  limits  of  various  ‘Herring  Gull’ 

! taxa. 

The  emphasis  on  subspecies  in  BB  and  their 
listing  as  the  major  units  in  Witherby’s  Hand- 
book almost  suggested  that  they  should  be  as 
I recognisable  as  full  species.  We  find  ourselves  in 
j a similar  situation  now,  where  there  is  again  an 
I expectation  that  many  subspecies  will  be  distin- 
guishable if  we  look  hard  enough.  But  this  over- 
looks the  biological  difference  between  species 
and  subspecies.  It  is  part  of  the  definition  of 
species  that  they  should  be  distinguishable.  On 
the  contrary,  the  expectation  is  that  conspecific 


races  will  often  not  be  fully  distinguishable.  By 
one  definition  (Patten  & Unitt  2002),  to  be  a 
valid  subspecies  75%  of  a population  effectively 
must  lie  outside  99%  of  the  range  of  other  pop- 
ulations for  a given  defining  character  or  set  of 
characters.  Thus,  for  subspecies  delimited  by 
this  75%  rule,  a substantial  proportion  of  birds 
must  be  either  unidentifiable  (or  misidentified), 
even  before  you  take  into  consideration  the  use- 
fulness of  particular  characters  in  the  field,  age 
and  sex  differences,  or  that  many  subspecies 
have  never  been  critically  subjected  to  the  75% 
rule  (see,  e.g.,  Rising  2007).  There  are  also 
potentially  circular  arguments  arising  from 
identifications  of  individuals  away  from  the 
breeding  grounds  (e.g.  gulls  in  winter  or  war- 
blers on  passage).  And  the  full  range  of  varia- 
tion in  most  taxa  has  still  been  poorly 
documented.  When  we  talk  about  being  able  to 
identify  individuals  of  a subspecies  showing  the 
‘typical’  characters  of  a particular  race,  what  we 
usually  mean  is  that  we  can  identify  individuals 
showing  features  most  different  from  those  of 
any  other  race,  rather  than  most  typical.  These 
are  exciting  times  with  many  challenges  ahead, 
including  resolving  the  apparent  paradox  that 
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mtDNA  has  shown  that  97%  of  continentally 
distributed  named  subspecies  lack  the  popula- 
tion genetic  structure  indicative  of  distinct  evo- 
lutionary units  (Zink  2004;  but  see  also  Rising 
2007). 

The  hundred-year  symmetry  also  extends  to 
our  classifications.  In  the  early  1900s  there  were 
many  different  classifications  and  sequences  in 
use,  even  in  Britain.  The  debate  flared  up  from 
time  to  time  in  the  following  decades  and  then 
settled  down  after  Voous.  Although  almost 
everyone  in  Europe  is  using  the  same  sequence 
these  days,  we  are  once  again  in  a period  of 
change  and  our  classification  of  birds  in  20 
years’  time  will  almost  certainly  bear  little 
resemblance  to  anything  we  have  seen  before. 

BB  was  ‘inseparably  linked’  with  the  Practical 
Handbook  and  the  Handbook  (Wynne-Edwards 
1957),  as  well  as  the  1912  Hand-list.  Together, 
the  magazine  and  these  landmark  publications 
have  made  a distinguished  contribution  to  taxo- 
nomic progress,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  across 
the  Western  Palearctic. 
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Notes 


All  Notes  submitted  to  British  Birds  are  subject  to  independent  review,  either  by  the  Notes  Panel  or 
by  the  86  Editorial  Board. Those  considered  appropriate  for  88  will  be  published  either  here  or 
on  our  website  (www.britishbirds.co.uk)  subject  to  the  availability  of  space. 


Copulation  behaviour  of  Eurasian  Bittern 


On  12th  May  2006,  while  undertaking  survey 
work  on  the  north  Norfolk  coast  for  the  annual 
RSPB/Natural  England  Bittern  monitoring  pro- 
gramme, I witnessed  two  Eurasian  Bitterns 
Botaurus  stellaris  involved  in  a pursuit  flight 
after  which  copulation  was  observed.  At  04.30 
hrs,  a Bittern  was  heard  grunting,  whereupon 
two  birds  emerged  from  a small  reedbed  and  a 
flight-chase  ensued,  over  the  saltmarsh  of  a tidal 
channel.  They  returned  in  a wide  circle  and 
landed  in  the  open  on  a grazing  marsh  some 
200  m from  me,  where  the  chase  continued  on 
the  ground.  The  chasing  bird,  the  male,  was 
appreciably  larger  and  ran  with  a surprising 
turn  of  speed  towards  the  female,  which  also 
ran  a few  steps  before  turning  to  face  her  mate. 
For  a few  seconds  the  two  stood  bill  to  bill,  then 
the  female  turned  away  and  crouched  forward 
in  an  apparently  obliging  manner.  Copulation 
ensued,  with  considerable  flapping  of  wings, 


and  lasted  about  five  seconds.  Almost  immedi- 
ately, both  birds  took  off  and  further  pursuit 
flight  continued  for  several  minutes  until  they 
landed  near  to  a pool  about  1 km  distant.  About 
ten  minutes  later  they  were  disturbed  by  a 
farmer  and  flew  back  to  the  original  reedbed. 

Pursuit  flights  are  probably  most  frequently 
related  to  reproductive  behaviour  (Voisin  1991); 
their  interpretation  is  often  difficult  because  the 
birds  are  typically  hidden  among  reeds  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  interaction.  It  is  thought 
that  copulation  - like  much  of  the  reproductive 
behaviour  of  this  species  - usually  takes  place 
within  the  reedbed  and  witnessing  it  in  the  open  is 
unusual.  Disappointingly,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  nesting  activity  at  this  site,  although  at  least  one 
bird  was  present  throughout  the  summer. 
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White-tailed  Eagle  catching  Eurasian  Teal  in  fight 


On  20th  March  2006,  we  were  overlooking  the 
frozen  Lake  Furen,  Hokkaido,  Japan,  and  partic- 
ularly an  open  channel  in  front  of  us  packed 
with  Whooper  Swans  Cygnus  cygnus  and 
surface-feeding  ducks.  Distantly  on  the  ice  were 
both  White-tailed  Haliaeetus  albicilla  and 
Steller’s  Sea  Eagles  H.  pelagicus.  Suddenly,  all 
the  ducks  in  front  of  us  took  flight  as 
an  adult/near-adult  White-tailed  Eagle 
approached.  A Eurasian  Teal  Anas  crecca  was 
singled  out  and  pursued  low  over  the  water,  the 
eagle  matching  every  twist  and  turn  of  the  duck 
in  an  astonishing  piece  of  flying,  before  it  even- 
tually seized  the  Teal  in  both  talons,  just  a 


couple  of  metres  above  the  water  surface  and 
immediately  in  front  of  us.  The  eagle  laboured 
low  over  the  water  towards  a distant  forest, 
passing  above  the  swans,  which  opened  their  l 
bills  and  wings  in  a clear  reaction  to  the  raptor. 
The  whole  episode  lasted  some  3-4  minutes. 

While  it  seems  that  this  observation  is  not 
unprecedented,  attacks  on  flying  birds  by 
White-tailed  Eagles  are  clearly  unusual,  this  I 
species  relying  more  on  surprise  than  speed  or 
agility;  for  example,  BWP  states  that  ‘attacks  on 
flying  birds  are  rare  and  usually  only  successful 
with  more  clumsy  individuals’,  which  was 
clearly  not  so  in  this  case. 
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Hobbies  f edging  four  young 

In  a study  of  breeding  Hobbies  Falco  subbuteo  sole-Thompson  (1980)  were  unable  to  list  a 
in  Germany  and  England,  Fiuczynski  & Nether-  single  case  of  four  young  being  fledged  in  the 
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latter  country  during  1930-76.  (The  fact, 
however,  that  they  reported  14  clutches  of  four 
eggs  in  England  during  1897-1976,  and  also 
noted  13  instances  of  four  young  being  fledged 
in  Berlin  during  1956-78,  could  suggest  that  the 
activities  of  egg-collectors  played  a part  in  this 
apparent  rarity.)  Youngman’s  (1978)  report  of  a 
pair  hatching  four  young  in  Berkshire  in  1975 
appears  to  be  the  first  documented  case  for 
England,  though  R.  M.  R.  James  has  informed 
us  that  four  young  fledged  from  1 1 nests  in 
Derbyshire  in  seven  of  the  15  years  1992-2006 
(see  also  Messenger  & Roome  2007). 

Our  experience  of  breeding  Hobbies  is  con- 
fined to  southern  England  during  1974-2006, 
and  our  only  record  of  four  young  being 
fledged  involved  a nest  in  a Scots  Pine  Pimis 
sylvestris  at  a downland  site  in  Hampshire  in 


1988.  Until  recently,  neither  of  us  had  made  a 
special  effort  to  find  Hobby  nests,  and  their  dis- 
covery was  usually  incidental  to  other  bird- 
watching activities.  During  1999-2007, 
however,  SSK  monitored  45  successful  nests  and 
recorded  single  chicks  fledging  from  nine,  two 
from  27  and  three  from  nine.  We  thus  suspect 
that  the  fledging  of  four  young  in  our  area  is 
unusual,  and  its  apparently  more  regular  occur- 
rence in  Derbyshire  raises  some  interesting 
questions. 
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Nectar-,  pollen-  and  oil-feeding 


Pennington’s  (2006)  observations  of  nectar- 
consuming migrant  Sylvia  warblers  match  those 
of  our  own  in  northeast  England.  This  habit  is 
not  restricted  to  warblers  and  frequently  both 
pollen  and  nectar  are  used  as  high-energy 
sources.  According  to  Proctor  et  al.  (1996), 
nearly  all  European  nectar-  and/or  pollen-eaters 
are  regarded  as  predators  since  they  partially  or 
wholly  impede  plant  pollination. 

Our  observations  suggest  that  nectar-feeding 
may  occur  by  one  of  three  main  means:  from 
the  front  of  open  flowers,  when  some  pollen 
may  also  be  imbibed;  by  making  a hole  at  the 
base  of  a (usually  tubular  or  cup-shaped) 
flower;  or  by  mastication  or  shredding  the 
whole  floral  unit  to  extract  any  juices.  During 
many  of  our  observations  of  suspected  nectar- 
feeding, insects  were  not  seen  in  and  around  the 
plant  and  attacks  would  often  occur  when 
insects  were  scarce. 

Our  observations  in  Northumberland  and 
Co.  Durham  of  the  first  Blackcaps  S.  atricapilla, 
i Common  Chiffchaffs  Phylloscopus  collybita  and 
Willow  Warblers  Ph.  trochilus  to  arrive  in  spring 
showed  that  the  birds  spent  considerable  time 
. feeding  on  and  around  the  catkins  of  willow 

Dr  Hazel  Johnson  and  Pamela  Johnson 
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Salix  and  poplar  Populus  trees.  At  this  time, 
insects  were  typically  scarce  and  any  pollen 
ingested  would  be  high  in  energy  and  digestible 
if  the  outer  exine  was  immature.  Willows 
produce  abundant  pollen  and  nectar,  although 
poplars  have  no  nectar.  Nectar  is  less  wasteful 
on  plant  resources  than  the  richer  pollen,  so  the 
former  is  used  by  plants  to  attract  pollinators. 

Several  plant  families  produce  an  oil  in  glan- 
dular hairs  as  an  alternative  ‘bribe’  for  pollina- 
tors (Proctor  et  al.  1996),  so  we  decided  to  see 
whether  birds  were  attracted  to  Calceolaria 
mexicana  (‘Slipper  Flower’)  growing  in  our 
garden.  Great  Tits  Parus  major  attacked  the 
yellow  slipper-shaped  flowers  on  several  occa- 
sions, first  noted  on  17th  September  2001  and 
in  August  in  subsequent  years.  First,  the  tits 
would  peck  at  the  flower  base,  where  most  of 
the  oil  is  stored,  and  later  the  flower  would  be 
plucked  and  shredded,  no  doubt  in  an  attempt 
to  find  more  sustenance. 
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B IRDS  OF  THE  WOR L D 

By  Les  Beletsky. 
HarperCollins,  London,  2007. 
513  pages;  over  1,600 
illustrations. 

ISBN  978-0-00-724236-8. 
Hardback,  £24.99. 


This  is  a curious  book;  it  professes 
to  be  about  ‘birds’  of  the  world  and 
one  might  expect  something  about 
the  9,000+  species  currently  recog- 
nised. In  fact,  it  is  a guide  to  the 
bird  families  of  the  world:  this  is 
made  explicit  on  the  cover,  but  not 
in  the  title.  This  is  a much  more 
attainable  object  and  it  does  indeed 
cover  all  of  these  ‘from  albatrosses 
to  wrens’,  although  (fortunately)  in 
taxonomic  rather  than  alphabetical 
order.  For  each  family,  there  is  a bit 
about  the  members  of  the  family, 
their  structure,  plumages  and 


ecology,  a little  about  their  distri- 
bution and  a section  on  their  con- 
servation and  threats. 

Les  Beletsky  writes  well  and  this 
makes  for  an  enjoyable  read;  there 
is  a mass  of  information  packed 
into  the  book,  with  little  side-notes 
in  the  margins  detailing  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  and  the  total 
number  of  species  in  the  family, 
plus  the  number  that  are  vulnerable 
and  endangered  and  the  number 
which  have  become  extinct  since 
1600.  Close  to  the  top  of  the  list  are 
rails,  gallinules  and  coots:  22 
species  have  been  lost  since  1600, 
leaving  134  living  species,  of  which 
17  are  vulnerable  and  15  are  endan- 
gered. There  is  also  an  excellent 
section  at  the  end  about  avian 
diversity,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
assays  on  this  topic  that  I have  read. 

As  well  as  the  text,  there  are 
about  1,600  illustrations  of  indi- 


vidual species.  These  have  been 
produced  by  an  international  team  ■ 
of  11  artists  that  includes  Norman  | 
Arlott,  David  Beadle,  David 
Nurney  and  Brian  Small.  The  > 
quality  is  as  high  as  you  would  I 
expect  from  these  talented  illustra-  fl 
tors.  In  the  more  speciose  families, 
the  illustrations  have  been  chosen  j 
to  illustrate  the  diversity  of  form 
and  function,  and  do  this  j 
extremely  well. 

While  I would  not  really  rec-  | 
ommend  this  book  to  a seasoned  I 
birder,  its  pages  do  show  what  an 
astonishing  diversity  of  birds  we  I 
have  on  the  planet.  It  does  not,  and 
cannot,  compete  with  HBW  (the  ! 
latter  is  probably  25  times  longer),  || 
but  it  is  nicely  produced  and  intel-  j 
ligently  structured  by  an  author  ‘ 
who  really  knows  how  to  write. 

David  Parkin 


THE  BIRDS  OF  THE 
BANC  D’ARGUIN 

By  Paul  Isenmann. 

La  Fondation  Internationale 
du  Banc  d’Arguin,  2006. 

191  pages;  colour  photographs. 
ISBN-10:  2-9514914-7-6. 
Paperback,  £19.95. 


Fringing  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Mau- 
ritania, the  Banc  d’Arguin  National 
Park  consists  of  sand  dunes,  coastal 
swamps,  small  islands  and  shallow 
coastal  waters.  Since  it  was  discov- 
ered as  an  important  bird  area  in 
1959,  the  site  has  been  a constant 
source  of  fascination  for  the  few 
who  know  it  well.  Such  is  its 
importance  that,  in  1989,  it  was 
established  as  one  of  just  29 
natural  UNESCO  World  Heritage 
Sites  in  Africa.  Despite  this,  rela- 
tively few  birders  visit  the  National 
Park  but,  owing  to  its  location  at 
the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Western  Palearctic,  it  is  potentially 
of  great  interest  to  those  birders 
who  take  a pride  in  their  Western 
Palearctic  list. 

The  first  chapter  contains  his- 
torical notes  and  a general 
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summary  which  explains  how  this 
enormous  site  (extending  to  over 
200  km  in  length)  became  recog- 
nised, and  this  is  followed  by  a 
description  of  its  climate  and  geog- 
raphy, referring  in  particular  to 
how  the  coastal  upwellings  attract 
enormous  numbers  of  petrels. 

The  main  interest  for  most  will 
be  the  annotated  checklist  of  299 
species  recorded  from  the  National 
Park  up  to  January  2006.  Only  36 
of  these  are  breeding  species, 
among  which  1 was  quite  surprised 
to  find  Pallid  Heron  Ardea  monicae 
being  treated  as  a distinct  species  - 
the  IOC,  BirdLife  International  and 
the  major  checklist  authors  con- 
tinue to  list  it  as  a race  of  Grey 
Heron  A.  cinerea.  Each  account 
varies  from  50  to  200  words 
depending  on  status.  Where  avail- 
able, information  is  given  on 
numbers  present  in  each  season, 
nesting  data  where  relevant,  and 
diet.  A couple  of  typographical 
errors  have  crept  in;  for  example, 
Red-necked  Phalarope  Phalaropus 
lobatus  is  accidentally  listed  as  Red 
Phalarope  (and  this  is  not  a 
mix-up  with  Grey  Phalarope  Ph. 
fulicarius). 


The  checklist  is  accompanied 
by  colour  drawings  of  59  species 
(mainly  waders  and  raptors)  bv 
Serge  Nicolle.  These  are  pleasant 
enough  but  the  species  depicted  | 
are  all  likely  to  be  familiar  to  Euro- ; 
pean  birders.  I imagine  that  the 
French  version  of  this  book  is  | 
intended  particularly  for  a non- 
birding  audience  in  Mauritania  - 
if  that  is  the  case,  it  is  a great' 
initiative. 

A further  section  describes  the1 
almost  100,000  colonial  waterbirds' 
that  nest  in  the  park.  These  include  j 

26.000  Greater  Flamingos  Ph'oeniA 
copterus  roseus , 14,000  Great  Cor- 
morants Phalacrocorax  carbo  and 

20.000  Royal  Terns  Sterna  maxima. 
The  author  also  provides  a useful 
explanation  of  the  differences 
between  the  avifauna  inhabiting 
this  southern  region  of  the  Western 
Palearctic  and  that  of  the  Afrotrop- 
ical  Region  that  meets  it.  Finally,, 
there  is  a section  on  visiting! 
waders,  which  number  approxi- 
mately two  million  birds. 

This  book  highlights  the  diver- 
sity and  uniqueness  of  the  Banc 
d’Arguin,  which  is  probably  unpar- 
alleled anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
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Despite  its  recognition  and  status, 
this  important  site  faces  serious 
threats  from  overfishing  and  oil 
exploration.  Meanwhile,  tourism 
(not  from  birders)  may  also 


become  a threat  to  the  area  as  it  has 
been  in  neighbouring  countries 
such  as  Morocco.  Communicating 
the  conservation  value  of  a 200- 
km-long  strip  of  mud  and  sand  is  a 


great  challenge,  but  this  book  - 
which  is  also  available  in  French  - 
will  surely  help  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Keith  Betton 


THE  BIRDS  OF 
HOLY  ISLAND 
By  Ian  Kerr. 

Privately  published,  2007. 
96  pages;  eight  colour  plates. 
ISBN- 10  0-9544880-0-8. 
Paperback,  £8.50  inc.  p&p, 
available  from  the  author  at 
27  Eddrington  Grove,  Chapel 
House,  Newcastle  NE5  1 JG. 


October  is  when  the  Holy  Island  of 
Lindisfarne,  off  the  Northumber- 
land coast,  comes  into  its  own.  Half 
the  world’s  population  of  Pale- 
bellied  Brent  Geese  Branta  bernicla 
hrota  arrive  from  Svalbard  and 
Franz  losef  Land  and  the  hawthorn 
hedges  in  the  Tonnens’  provide 
refuge  for  migrant  thrushes  (Tur- 
didae)  and  Phylloscopus  warblers. 

Ian  Kerr  has  birded  Holy  Island 
for  35  years  and  this  guide  charts 
the  island  year,  the  best  sites  and 
the  classified  list  (now  318  species). 
The  history  of  birding  on  Lindis- 
farne stretches  back  to  the  seventh 


century,  when  St  Cuthbert  was 
abbot  of  Lindisfarne  Priory  and 
decreed  that  the  island’s  Common 
Eider  Somateria  mollissima  popula- 
tion should  be  protected.  They  are 
still  called  ‘Cuddy’s  Ducks’  to  this 
day.  More  recent  visitors  have 
included  the  Victorian  naturalists 
George  Bolam  and  Abel  Chapman 
- and  the  founder  of  British  Birds , 
Harry  Witherby.  In  September 
1912  he  ‘collected’  a Blyth’s  Reed 
Warbler  Acrocephalus  dumetorum  - 
the  first  Northumberland  record.  A 
year  later  he  added  Barred  Warbler 
Sylvia  nisoria  to  the  county  list. 

The  collector-naturalists  had  a 
cute  trick  for  shooting  such  deli- 
cate quarry.  Rather  than  blow  them 
apart  with  standard  lead  shot,  they 
used  ‘sparrow  dust’  - cartridges 
filled  with  tiny  shot  or  even  sand  - 
to  preserve  their  trophies.  Such 
nuggets  of  information  are  pep- 
pered throughout  Ian  Kerr’s  book, 
rather  like  those  unfortunate  war- 
blers were  with  shot.  Another  reve- 
lation from  days  gone  by  is  how 
Holy  Islanders  employed  Gold- 


crests  Regains  regulus  as  unpaid 
cleaners!  Cottage  doors  would  be 
thrown  open  in  autumn  when 
migrant  Goldcrests  arrived  on  the 
island  in  their  thousands.  The  birds 
would  be  encouraged  inside  and 
after  a couple  of  days  picking  flies 
and  spiders  from  every  nook  and 
cranny,  the  birds  would  be  ushered 
back  out  again. 

In  winter,  the  extensive  mud- 
flats of  the  Lindisfarne  National 
Nature  Reserve  attract  internation- 
ally important  populations  of  wild- 
fowl and  waders.  In  spring  and 
autumn,  the  island  (linked  to  the 
mainland  by  a causeway  covered  at 
high  tide)  is  a magnet  for  migrants 
- and  birders.  In  summer,  Little 
Terns  Sterna  albifrons  drop  in  at 
the  little  harbour  overlooking  the 
ancient  priory  and  pocket-sized 
castle.  This  is  an  entertaining  read, 
attractively  illustrated  with  line- 
drawings  by  Stewart  Sexton  and 
colour  photographs. 

Adrian  Pitches 


KENT: 

A BIRDWATCHER’S  SITE 
GUIDE 

By  Chris  Bradshaw  and  Simon 
Busuttil.  Shoebill  Books, 
Hunstanton,  2007.  120  pages; 

64  maps;  line-drawings. 

ISBN  978-0-9528065-2-3. 

Paperback:  £14.95 
(£12.70  to  KOS  members). 

Here,  at  last,  we  have  a dedicated 
I guide  to  where  to  watch  birds  in 
j Kent;  even  better,  one  which  is 
I attractive,  informative  and  user- 
friendly,  in  ring-binder  format.  The 
I guide  treats  sites  in  the  county  in 
; hx  chapters,  namely  South-west 
{Kent,  East  and  North-east  Kent 
■ Coastline,  Sheppey  and  the  Swale, 
Thames  and  Medway  Estuaries, 
Ihe  Blean  and  Stour  Valley,  and 


Medway  and  the  Weald;  within 
these  chapters  are  details  of  58 
sites.  This  is  preceded  by  a brief 
introduction  and  the  birdwatchers’ 
code  of  conduct. 

Each  chapter  includes  a descrip- 
tion of  the  topography  and  char- 
acter of  the  area,  its  special  birds 
and  when  to  visit.  There  is  an 
outline  map,  pinpointing  each  site 
mentioned  and  the  main  towns.  A 
brief  introduction  to  each  site  is  fol- 
lowed by  examples  of  the  families 
and  species  likely  to  be  seen  there.  It 
is  clearly  difficult  to  know  which 
birds  to  include  and  one  could 
quibble  about  some  entries. 
However,  global  warming  and  other 
factors  will  see  to  it  that  changes 
will  continue  at  a sometimes 
alarming  rate:  the  increase  of  the 
Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta  and 
Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo , the 


disappearance  of  the  Willow  Tit 
Poecile  montanus  and  the  drop  in 
numbers  of  night  migrants  are 
witness  to  that.  It  is,  therefore,  suffi- 
cient to  give  a flavour  of  what  can 
be  expected.  We  all  know  that  not 
many  birds,  even  the  common  ones, 
can  be  guaranteed.  A detailed-scale 
map  for  each  site  pinpoints  the 
location  and  identifies  the  access 
point(s),  waterbodies,  footpaths, 
sites,  viewing  points,  etc. 

There  are  brief,  but  adequate, 
paragraphs  about  management, 
opening  times  and  other  amenities. 
There  is  a longer  paragraph  called 
‘birding  tips’,  which  tells  us  how  to 
get  the  best  out  of  the  sites  for  par- 
ticular species  and  times  of  the 
year,  and,  in  some  accounts  there 
are  sensible  warnings  - such  as 
steep  or  crumbling  cliffs,  wet  or 
muddy  footpaths,  busy  roads  and. 
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for  Murston  Gravel-pits,  mention 
of  car  thieves  and  other  undesir- 
ables (apart  from  birders).  There 
are  six  pleasing  line-drawings  by 
Will  Woodrow  and,  finally,  two 


Reviews 


useful  appendices;  the  first  is  a list 
of  all  the  birds  recorded  in  Kent, 
the  second  of  useful  addresses  and 
contacts. 

I can  thoroughly  recommend 


this  well-researched  and  well-com- 
piled book.  It  will  be  indispensable 
to  anyone  planning  a trip  to  Kent. 

Martin  Coath 


ATLAS  OF 
BIRD  MIGRATION 

Edited  by  Jonathan  Elphick. 
Natural  History  Museum, 
London,  2007. 
Second  edn.  176  pages; 
colour  photographs;  maps. 
ISBN  978-0-565-09218-4. 
Hardback,  £20.00. 


This  is  a glossy  ‘coffee  table’  book 
that  was  written  by  six  authors 
from  around  the  world,  of  whom 
Malcolm  Ogilvie  and  the  late  Chris 
Mead  will  be  most  familiar  to 
British  Birds  readers.  It  is  lavishly 
illustrated  with  some  stunning 
photographs,  and  every  page 
carries  paintings  and  diagrams; 
these  are  by  18  artists  (including 
Robert  Gillmor,  Chris  Rose  and 
David  Quinn)  and  are  generally, 
but  not  entirely,  of  a high  standard. 


Overall,  the  production  oozes 
quality;  what  then  of  the  content? 

This  book  is  as  good  as  you 
would  expect  from  these  authors.  It 
is  divided  into  sections,  the  first  of 
which  is  about  40  pages  in  length 
and  describes  why,  where,  when 
and  how  birds  migrate.  The  format 
is  cleverly  based  upon  double-page 
spreads,  each  of  which  deals  with  a 
different  topic,  and  is  largely  self- 
contained.  These  include  subjects 
such  as  the  evolution  of  migration, 
orientation  and  navigation, 
genetics,  ringing,  and  satellite 
tracking,  and  form  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  remainder  of 
the  book,  which  deals  with  different 
migratory  groups.  To  appeal  to  the 
global  market,  these  include  birds 
from  North  America,  Eurasia,  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  seabirds. 
There  is  also  a section  on  winter 
visitors  such  as  geese,  waders  and 


thrushes  that  shows  the  different 
strategies  that  have  evolved  for 
these  birds.  The  whole  comes 
together  to  give  a well  explained 
and  fairly  balanced  overview  of  our 
current  knowledge  of  migration, 
written  in  an  easily  accessible  style. 

At  £20.00,  this  is  very  good 
value  for  money.  While  it  does  not 
pretend  to  compete  with  the  more 
scholarly  accounts  of  bird  migra- 
tion by  Peter  Berthold  or  Thomas 
Alerstam,  if  you  have  a young 
friend,  pretty  much  anywhere  in 
the  world,  who  is  interested  in 
birds  and  bird  migration,  put  this 
book  in  the  memory  bank  for 
Christmas;  he  or  she  will  learn  a 
lot.  And,  if  you  read  it  before 
getting  out  the  wrapping  paper, 
you  might  even  pick  up  a few  snip- 
pets yourself;  I know  I did. 

David  Parkin 


THE  NATURE  GUIDE  TO 
THE  ANDALUSIAN  SIERRAS: 
FROM  MALAGA  TO 
GIBRALTAR -SPAIN 
By  Dirk  Hilbers.  Crossbill 
Guides,  Nijmegen  & KNNV 
Publishing,  Utrecht,  2007. 
208  pages;  numerous  colour 
photographs  and  maps. 
ISBN  978-90-5011-251-2. 
Paperback,  £16.50. 


This  splendid  little  book  is  pro- 
duced by  Crossbill,  a Dutch  outfit 
which  specialises  in  guides  to  eco- 
logically important  sites  in  Europe; 
companion  volumes  include 
Biebrza,  Bialowieza,  Coto  Donana, 
Camargue,  Extremadura  and  Hor- 
tobagy.  This  guide  covers  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  Iberia,  extending 
between  Malaga  and  Gibraltar.  It  is 
nicely  written  and  well  illustrated 
with  a multitude  of  stunning  pho- 
tographs. The  format  comprises 
three  main  sections:  Landscape, 
Flora  8c  Fauna  and  the  ‘Practical 


Part’.  The  first  two  of  these  cover 
geography,  geology  and  climate,  and 
are  followed  by  a long  and  excellent 
review  of  the  major  habitats, 
leading  into  several  pages  of  history, 
nature  conservation,  climate  and  an 
introduction  to  the  major  groups  of 
plants  and  animals.  The  last  of  these 
is  a bit  superficial,  but  gives  a 
flavour  of  what  can  be  found  with  a 
little  effort. 

The  main  section  is  devoted  to 
a series  of  14  walks  into  the  high 
tops,  graded  from  ‘easy’  to  ‘stren- 
uous’ and  lasting  up  to  six  hours. 
There  are  sketch  maps  for  each  of 
these,  with  ecological  highlights 
indicated  and  hazards  such  as  bad 
roads  or  sunburn  risk  clearly 
marked.  A minor  irritant  is  that 
several  of  the  walks  require  permits 
but  the  places  to  apply  for  these  are 
not  linked  into  the  location 
account;  you  have  to  seek  them 
elsewhere  in  the  book. 

A word  of  warning:  this  is  not  a 
bird  guide,  and  the  section  on  flora 
and  fauna  includes  only  nine  pages 


dedicated  to  birds,  and  the  informa- 
tion is  somewhat  superficial.  Thus, 
Western  Olivaceous  Warbler  Hippo- 
lais  opaca  ‘is  a very  secretive  bird  of 
dry  dehesa- like  hillsides’  and  ‘is  a dif- 
ficult bird  to  find’.  This  may  be  true, 
but  is  not  especially  helpful  if  you 
have  only  limited  time  available. 

This  guide  appears  to  be  an 
excellent  introduction  to  a region 
often  overlooked  by  British  birders 
in  their  haste  to  reach  the  Coto 
Donana  or  the  Tarifa  region,  and 
would  be  worth  taking  as  an 
adjunct  to  a couple  of  days  in  the 
mountains.  At  the  right  time  of 
year,  the  plants  and  butterflies  are 
spectacular,  and  there  are  some 
nice  birds  too.  The  guide  will  point 
you  in  their  general  direction,  but 
you  might  have  to  work  hard  to 
find  them  for  yourself  - but,  hey, 
that’s  what  birding  is  about,  isn’t  it? 
Congratulations  to  Crossbill  on  a 
lovely  little  book;  this  one  actually 
made  me  want  to  go  back  there. 


I 


David  Parkin 
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News  and  comment 


Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


Eagle  Owl  pair  kills  three  Hen  Harriers 


The  famous  pair  of  Eagle  Owls 
Bubo  bubo  that  nested  in  Lan- 
cashire this  summer  has  embar- 
rassed their  supporters,  dismayed 
their  opponents  and  delighted 
many  gamekeepers.  Examination 
of  the  nesting  site  at  Dunsop 
Bridge,  where  the  owls  fledged 
three  young,  has  uncovered  the 
remains  of  up  to  three  Hen  Har- 
riers Circus  cyaneus  - a male,  a 
female  and  a juvenile.  Since  the 
Forest  of  Bowland  is  the  only  area 
in  England  where  Hen  Harriers  can 
nest  safely  without  prospect  of 
illegal  persecution,  it  is  hugely 
ironic  that  feral  Eagle  Owls  have 
wiped  out  one  of  Bowland’s 
breeding  pairs  of  harriers  - and 
one  of  their  young. 

PC  Duncan  Thomas,  the 
wildlife  officer  for  Lancashire 
Police,  monitored  the  nest-site 
while  the  owls  were  rearing  their 
chicks  (a  nearby  footpath  was 
closed  after  the  adult  birds  began 
| swooping  on  dogs  walked  near  the 
site;  see  Brit.  Birds  100;  449).  This 
included  searching  the  nest  area  to 
identify  prey  species.  PC  Thomas 
said:  'We  located  the  remains  of  a 


female  Hen  Harrier  and  the  sus- 
pected remains  of  a male  Hen 
Harrier.  During  a subsequent  visit 
further  remains  were  located  to 
indicate  possible  predation  on  a 
juvenile  Hen  Harrier.  They  have 
been  submitted  for  analysis  and  all 
available  information  clearly  indi- 
cates natural  predation.’ 

A spokesman  for  the  National 
Gamekeepers’  Organisation, 
quoted  in  the  Lancashire  Telegraph , 
said;  'Gamekeepers  have  been 
warning  for  some  time  about  the 
proliferation  of  Eagle  Owls  and 
this  incident  confirms  just  how 
predatory  they  can  be.  It  should 
also  serve  to  remind  those  who 
routinely  accuse  gamekeepers  of 
killing  Hen  Harriers,  to  protect  the 
grouse  [ Lagopus  lagopus ] popula- 
tion, that  Hen  Harriers  can  actually 
die  from  natural  causes.  Some 
keepers  may  well  be  tempted  to  say 
that  “Every  cloud  has  a silver 
lining”  but  what  we  really  need  is  a 
proper  legal  framework  for  man- 
aging grouse,  Hen  Harriers  and 
non-native  species.’ 

The  establishment  of  a feral 
breeding  population  of  Eagle  Owls 


Hen  Harriers  in  England  in 


Despite  the  apparent  depredations 
of  Eagle  Owls,  Hen  Harriers  have 
had  a similar  breeding  season  in 
England  in  2007  to  that  in  2006. 
There  were  23  nesting  attempts,  of 
which  14  were  successful,  pro- 
ducing a total  of  44  fledglings.  In 
2006  the  comparable  figures  were 
22,  10  and  36.  (Natural  England/ 
RSPB  do  not  count  the  two  Peak 
District  nests  in  2006  as  ‘successful’ 
because  both  males  mysteriously 


disappeared  and  supplementary 
feeding  was  necessary  to  help  the 
females  to  rear  their  broods. 
However,  the  two  nests  produced  a 
total  of  10  young,  taking  the  2006 
total  of  fledged  chicks  to  46.) 

In  2007,  once  again  it  was 
Bowland  that  supported  the 
majority  of  nesting  Hen  Harriers 
in  England.  Of  15  nesting  attempts 
there,  10  were  successful  producing 
30  young  (two-thirds  of  the 


in  Britain  has  proved  contentious 
for  birders  and  conservationists. 
Enthusiasts  like  Roy  Dennis  main- 
tain that  Eagle  Owls  are  naturally 
(re)colonising  the  UK  from  main- 
land Europe  and  should  be  wel- 
comed. But  Tim  Melling,  from  the 
Northwest  England  RSPB  office, 
said:  'There  is  no  evidence  that 
they  have  occurred  naturally  in 
England  since  it  was  connected  to 
the  Continent  via  a land  bridge. 
However,  they  are  common 
escapees  and  there  is  probably  not 
a town  in  the  country  that  doesn’t 
have  a [captive]  set  of  these  birds.’ 
(The  captive  origin  of  the  Lan- 
cashire birds  was  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  a leather  strap  around 
the  leg  of  one  of  the  birds.) 

If  Eagle  Owls  are  as  common  as 
BOURC  member  Tim  Melling 
claims,  then  populations  of  several 
raptor  species  may  be  under  threat. 

(The  report  on  non-native 
breeding  birds  in  Britain  in 
2003-2005  will  be  published  in  BB 
next  month  and  will  include  a 
review  of  breeding  Eagle  Owls.) 


2007 


English  total).  Elsewhere  in 
northern  England,  there  were  two 
successful  nests  in  Northumber- 
land, one  in  the  Lake  District  and 
one  in  the  Yorkshire  Dales.  Another 
harrier  nest  in  the  Lakes  and 
another  in  the  Dales  both  failed. 
And,  to  the  credit  of  the  game- 
keeping fraternity,  of  five  Hen 
Harrier  nests  on  driven  grouse 
moors  in  2007,  three  were  suc- 
cessful. 


50%  increase  in  bird  crime 


I Last  year  saw  a significant  upsurge 
in  bird  crime,  25  years  after  the 
Wildlife  and  Countryside  Act  came 


into  force.  The  RSPB’s  latest  Bird- 
crime  report  shows  1,109  reported 
incidents  relating  to  wild  birds  in 


2006  compared  with  726  incidents 
in  2005.  However,  investigators  at 
the  RSPB  believe  that  the  50% 
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increase  in  reported  figures  is 
partly  due  to  improved  procedures 
for  recording  wildlife  crimes  fol- 
lowing the  creation  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Crime  Unit  in  2006. 

In  England,  raptor  persecution 
features  prominently,  with  three 
northern  counties  topping  the 
league  of  shame.  There  were  12 
reported  cases  of  persecution 
against  birds  of  prey  in  Derbyshire, 
11  in  North  Yorkshire  and  10  in 
Northumberland.  These  counties 
are  important  for  several  raptor 
species,  such  as  Red  Kite  Milvus 
milvus.  Northern  Goshawk  Accip- 
iter  gentilis  and  Hen  Harrier,  which 
are  struggling  to  recover  from 
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many  years  of  deliberate  persecu- 
tion. 

Dr  Mark  Avery,  the  RSPB’s  con- 
servation director,  said:  ‘After  25 
years  of  legal  protection,  we  should 
be  seeing  dramatic  cuts  in  wildlife 
crime.  Visitors  to  some  of  our  most 
beautiful  countryside  should  be 
able  to  see  birds  of  prey  easily.  In 
parts  of  the  UK  we  have  seen  a 
welcome  increase  in  the  Peregrine 
[Falco  peregrinus]  population,  but 
this  is  not  the  picture  everywhere; 
there  are  now  more  Peregrines 
nesting  in  central  London  than  in 
parts  of  the  Peak  District,  for 
example.’ 

The  2006  Birdcrime  report 


D 

includes  185  reports  of  shooting 
and  destruction  of  birds  of  prey. 
This  year’s  total  includes  the  con- 
firmed shooting  of  28  individual 
raptors.  There  were  182  reported 
poisoning  incidents,  including  85 
confirmed  incidents  of  abuse  and 
seven  confirmed  incidents  of  illegal 
possession  of  pesticides,  involving 
the  confirmed  poisonings  of  at 
least  95  individual  birds  or 
mammals.  The  1,109  reported 
wildlife  crime  incidents  comprise: 
627  in  England,  300  in  Scotland, 
142  in  Wales  and  12  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Twenty-eight  crimes  have 
not  been  allocated  to  any  single 
country. 


Northern  Kites  are 
flying  high 

In  2006,  despite  featuring  in  the 
top  three  English  counties  for 
raptor  persecution,  Northumber- 
land recorded  its  first  successful 
breeding  attempt  by  Red  Kites 
since  the  1830s.  Despite  the  relent- 
less wet  weather,  eight  pairs  of 
kites  nested  in  northeast  England 
this  summer,  rearing  11  young. 
The  Northern  Kites  reintroduction 
scheme  started  in  2004  in 
Gateshead,  Tyne  & Wear,  and  the 
first  nesting  attempts  in  the 
borough  were  last  year.  In  2007, 
kites  nested  in  Gateshead,  Co. 
Durham  and  Northumberland. 

Keith  Bowey,  Project  Manager 
of  Northern  Kites , is  delighted  by 
this  year’s  success.  He  said:  ‘This  is 
only  our  second  breeding  season, 
and  considering  this  summer’s 
appalling  weather,  this  is  an  aston- 
ishingly good  performance  from 
the  birds  - clearly  the  Northeast’s 
kites  are  made  of  strong  stuff.  We 
are  thrilled  that  a viable  Red  Kite 
population  has  become  estab- 
lished in  the  region  in  such  a short 
space  of  time.’  One  pair  of  kites 
nested  close  to  a Tesco  store, 
prompting  Mr  Bowey  to  add:  ‘In 
Shakespeare’s  time,  Red  Kites  were 
a familiar  sight  feeding  in  the 
streets  of  London.  Perhaps  nesting 
next  to  Tesco  is  the  twenty-first 
century  equivalent?’ 


Warblers 
withdrawing 
from  Basra 

The  only  (recorded)  breeding  pop- 
ulation of  Basra  Reed  Warbler  Acro- 
cephalus  griseldis  outside  Iraq  has 
been  confirmed  in  Israel  by  conser- 
vationists  at  SPNI  (BirdLife  in 
Israel).  After  the  discovery  last  year 
of  four  individual  birds  in  Israel’s 
Hula  Valley,  SPNI  has  this  year 
announced  the  return  of  three 
ringed  individuals,  along  with  one 
unmarked  adult.  ‘It  is  remarkable 
that  all  three  adults  ringed  last  year 
returned  to  the  same  site  after  prob- 
ably spending  the  winter  in  East 
Africa,’  said  Itai  Shanni  of  SPNI. 
Since  the  discovery,  further  Basra 
Reed  Warblers  have  appeared:  in 
early  June,  at  least  two  family 
groups  with  at  least  one  fledgling 
were  seen,  later  followed  by  three 
males  and  an  individual  female.  On 
this  evidence,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  species  is  indeed 
breeding  at  this  site. 

Normally  restricted  as  a 
breeding  bird  to  the  Mesopotamian 
marshes  of  southern  Iraq  (and 
probably  southwest  Iran  too),  Basra 
Reed  Warbler  has  undergone  a 
rapid  and  continuing  decline 
owing  to  extensive  drainage  of  its 
wetland  breeding  habitat.  Although 
significant  areas  of  Iraq’s  marshes 
are  now  being  re-flooded,  the 
species  remains  listed  as  Endan- 
gered by  BirdLife. 


Junk  food 
diet  threatens 
condors 

The  re-establishment  of  the  Criti- 
cally Endangered  Californian  I 
Condor  Gymnogyps  californianus  I 
could  fail  because  the  birds  are  I 
eating  metal  and  plastic  rubbish.  | 
Of  13  breeding  attempts  byl 
condors  in  the  wild  in  southern 
California  between  2001  and  2005, 
only  one  resulted  in  successful 
fledging.  BirdLife  researchers  have1 
found  that  ‘ingested  anthropogenic 
material'  was  directly  responsible  j 
for  the  deaths  of  two  condor 
nestlings,  and  is  strongly  impli-l 
cated  in  the  deaths  of  several  more.  | 

Four  dead  nestlings  and  two! 
removed  from  the  wild  held  sub-i 
stantial  quantities  of  items  such  as 
glass  fragments,  metal  bottle-tops, 
washers,  cartridge  cases,  electrical 
wiring  and  plastic  pipes.  By  con- 
trast, of  nine  chicks  produced 
between  1980  and  1984  (before  thei 
last  remaining  wild  condors  were 
trapped  for  captive  breeding  and| 
reintroduction  of  their  young),  allj 
but  one  fledged  successfully. 

The  authors  of  a paper  in  Bird 
Conservation  International  (Vob 
17:  1-13)  warned  that  the  ‘dele-| 
terious  effects  of  junk  ingestion  on 
condor  nest  success  now  seriously 
threaten  the  long-term  re-estab- 
lishment of  a viable  breeding  pop- 
ulation in  southern  California.’ 
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News  and  comment 


Hand  lotion  hands  £1  m to  rare  birds 


He’s  the  man  behind  the  innovative 
and  award-winning  book-and-CDs 
collection  The  Sound  Approach  to 
Birding  ( British  Birds/ BTO  Bird 
Book  of  the  Year  2006).  But  Mark 
Constantine  has  a day  job  too:  he’s 
the  founder  and  chief  executive  of 
cosmetics  company  Lush,  which  has 
grown  rapidly  on  sales  of  organic 
products  that  are  minimally  pack- 
aged and  not  tested  on  animals. 

Now  Lush  has  pledged  to 
devote  all  the  proceeds  of  its 
Charity  Pot  to  conservation  and 
environmental  projects  (excluding 
VAT,  which  has  to  go  to  the  Trea- 
sury). This  is  the  first  time  a UK 
retailer  has  earmarked  100%  of 
profits  from  a single  product  for 
charity  and  it’s  hoped  that  the 


Charity  Pot  (a  ‘luxurious  hand  and 
body  lotion’)  will  generate  more 
than  £1  million  in  funds. 

Every  month  Lush  selects  new 
organisations  to  receive  Charity  Pot 
funds,  and  bird-conservation  proj- 
ects are  invited  to  apply  for  dona- 
tions by  e-mailing  charitypot@ 
lush.co.uk  or  calling  Gabbi  on  020 
7434  3948.  Examples  of  Charity  Pot 
donations  include:  £10,000  to  the 
Bulgarian  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Birds  for  work  to  conserve  Eastern 
Imperial  Eagles  Aquila  heliaca-, 
£10,000  to  Save  The  Albatross  to 
fund  a mitigation  instructor  who 
will  be  working  with  the  fishing 
fleets  of  the  South  Atlantic  to  train 
fishermen  how  to  reduce  albatross 
‘bycatch’  in  longline  fisheries; 


£10,000  to  the  Armenian  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds  to  set  up  sup- 
plemental feeding  sites  for  Eurasian 
Black  Vultures  Aegypius  monachus, 
satellite  tracking  of  juvenile  birds, 
and  a large-scale  education  pro- 
gramme targeted  at  hunters,  shep- 
herds and  schools;  and  £10,000  for 
research  into  the  decline  of  Euro- 
pean Rollers  Coradas  garrulus. 

Mark  Constantine  said:  ‘We 
want  to  be  proactive  in  helping 
those  who  fight  to  protect  the  birds 
of  the  world.  Financially  it’s  a risky 
venture  for  us,  but  we  are  hoping 
that  the  Charity  Pot  will  be  an 
enormous  success  and  we  aim  to 
raise  around  £1  million  in  the  UK 
alone  in  the  first  year,  and  to  keep 
on  growing  the  scheme  from  there.’ 


Armenian  birding 

And  if  you’re  hoping  to  see  Black  Vultures  in  Armenia, 
or  any  other  specialities  of  the  Caucasus,  you’ll  be 
interested  in  a new  website  by  local  birder  Vasil 
Anianan  (www.armeniabirding.info).  It  includes  a site 
guide,  photo  gallery  and  draft  country  checklist. 

Oriental  Bird  Club 
funding  awards 

OBC  operates  a Conservation  Fund  that  invites  appli- 
cations for  grants  for  conservation  work  and  aware- 
ness projects  in  the  oriental  region.  The  OBC/ Asia 
Ecological  Consultants  Award  (up  to  £1,500)  is  for 
ornithological  fieldwork  relating  to  a threatened 
species.  The  OBC-WildWings  Award  (up  to  £1,000)  is 
for  projects  that  aim  to  raise  conservation  awareness 
about  threatened  bird  species  and  their  habitats.  The 
Forktail-Zeiss  award  (up  to  £1,500)  is  for  projects 
' seeking  to  conserve  threatened  species  and  a separate 
award  of  £1,000  is  available  for  projects  in  Vietnam. 
The  OBC  Expedition  Award  (up  to  £1,000)  is  for 
; student  expeditions  that  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
threatened  birds  in  the  region  and  will  utilise  local 
I counterparts  and  have  a heavy  emphasis  on  training. 
OBC  Conservation  Fund  Small  Grants  offer  funding  of 
up  to  £1,000  for  ornithological  fieldwork  relating  to  a 
threatened  species  and  for  projects  attempting  to  raise 
! conservation  awareness  about  threatened  bird  species 
i and  their  habitats.  The  closing  date  for  this  round  of 
, applications  is  31st  March  2008.  A completed  proposal 
] should  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to  the  Conservation 
| Chairman  at  mail@orientalbirdclub.org  See  the  OBC 
website  www.orientalbirdclub.org  for  full  details  of  the 
application  procedure  and  please  note  that  postal 
I applications  are  no  longer  accepted. 
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County  recorder  update 

After  a sterling  27  years  as  county  recorder  for  Pem- 
brokeshire, Graham  Rees  has  decided  that  it’s  time  to 
step  down.  The  new  joint  recorders  are  Steve  Berry  and 
Ion  Green  and  their  contact  details  are:  Steve  Berry,  tel. 
01348  872233,  e-mail  Stephen. berry  I 6@btinternet. 
com;  Jon  Green,  tel.  01239  81  1561,  e-mail 
jonrg@tiscali.co.uk. 

And  here’s  an  updated  list  of  the  recorders  for  the 
vice-counties  of  Yorkshire  (yes,  Yorkshire  birders  need 
more  recorders  than  any  other  county!):  VC61:  Geoff 
Dobbs,  ‘Silver  Birches’,  52  Common  Lane,  Welton,  East 
Yorkshire  HU15  1PT,  tel.  01482  666092,  e-mail 
geoffdobbs@aol.com;  VC62:  Alastair  Forsyth, 
Moorview  Cottage  West,  Glaisdale,  Whitby  Y021  2PZ, 
tel.  07771  626629,  e-mail  birdsvc62@gmail.com; 
VC63:  John  Wint,  9 Yew  Tree  Park,  Whitley,  Goole 
DN 14  0NZ,  tel.  01977  662826,  e-mail 

john.wint@tiscali.co.uk;  VC64:  Phil  Bone,  1 1 Dorring- 
ton  Close,  Pocklington  Y042  2GS,  tel.  07880  846905, 
e-mail  phil.bone@csl.gov.uk;  VC65:  Steve  Worwood, 
18  Coltsgate  Hill,  Ripon  HG4  2AB,  tel.  01765  602518, 
e-mail  steve@worwood.entadsl.com. 


Correction 

In  the  August  issue,  there  was  an  error  in  the  title  of 
the  paper  documenting  the  older  history  of  the  White- 
tailed Eagle  (Brit.  Birds  100:  471-480),  and  in  the 
caption  to  table  2 on  p.  476.  In  both  cases,  the  title 
should  have  read  ‘Britain  & Ireland’  not  just  ‘Britain’, 
since  the  paper  as  a whole  and  table  2 in  particular 
made  reference  to  a small  number  of  sites  in  Ireland. 
We  apologise  unreservedly  for  this  oversight  and  hope 
that  not  too  many  of  our  Irish  readers  were  offended. 
Eds 
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News  and  comment 


British  Birds  interactive 


The  interactive  DVD-ROM  con- 
taining the  entire  archive  of  British 
Birds  from  1907-2006  has  proved 
extremely  popular.  Indeed,  the  first 
pressing  sold  out  within  a week! 
Happily,  supplies  were  soon  topped 
up  by  our  partners  at  BirdGuides 
(www.birdguides.com)  and  the 
special  reduced-price  offer  of 
£75.00  remains  open  to  BB  sub- 
scribers until  Christmas. 

The  initial  release  was  for  PCs 
only  - a version  for  Macs  will  be 
produced  shortly  and  BirdGuides 
has  issued  the  following  update: 
‘For  all  Mac  owners  who  have  been 
disappointed  to  discover  that  BBi  is 
currently  for  Windows  only,  the 
good  news  is  that  our  developer  is 


already  working  hard  on  the  OS  X 
version.  We  plan  to  make  this  avail- 
able as  a download  that  works  with 
the  current  BBi  disk  as  soon  as 
practicable.  Anyone  who  does  not 
have  access  to  a broadband  internet 
connection  may  request  the  update 
from  BirdGuides  on  a CD  for  the 
cost  of  postage.  We  will  keep  you 
up  to  date  on  progress.  We  apolo- 
gise that  it  wasn’t  possible  to  have 
both  versions  available  in  time  for 
product  launch.  Of  course,  we  are 
happy  to  refund  any  Mac  cus- 
tomers who  are  currently  unable  to 
use  the  product.  Please  ring  0800 
919391.’ 

And,  for  those  of  you  keen  to 
know  when  the  electronic  version 


> 


of  Vol.  100  of  BB  will  be  available 
(we  still  have  two  ‘paper’  editions 
to  produce  before  the  end  of  the 
centenary  year!),  here’s  more  news 
from  BirdGuides:  'British  Birds  V ol. 
100  (2007)  will  be  made  available 
as  a FREE  download  to  everyone 
who  has  purchased  and  registered 
British  Birds  interactive  i BBi).  This 
update,  which  we  plan  to  make 
available  in  February  2008,  can  be 
installed  on  your  hard  disk  and  will 
integrate  seamlessly  with  BBi. 
Customers  who  do  not  have  access 
to  a broadband  internet  connec- 
tion may  request  the  update  from 
BirdGuides  on  a CD  for  the  cost  of 
postage.’ 


Rarities  Committee  news 


BBRC  seeks  new  member 


With  Adam  Rowlands  taking  over 
as  non-voting  chairman  of  BBRC 
in  April  2008,  BBRC  requires  a 
replacement  voting  member.  Mem- 
bership brings  with  it  insight  into 
identification  and  record  assess- 
ment and  is  a unique  experience 
for  anybody  with  an  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  rare  birds  in  Britain. 
It  is  always  challenging  and  never 
dull.  The  successful  candidate 
would  be  expected  to  be  a highly 
experienced  observer  with  a strong 
record  of  rarity  finding  and  an  out- 
standing knowledge  of  bird  identi- 
fication, preferably  also  including 
an  involvement  in  rarity  assess- 
ment at  a local  or  regional  level. 
They  would  also  need  to  have  the 
capacity  and  time  to  process 
records  quickly  and  efficiently; 
nowadays  IT  skills  are  also  essen- 
tial. Additional  skills  are  always 
welcome,  whether  these  are  scien- 


tific, artistic,  administrative  or 
something  else. 

As  always,  we  will  accept  nomi- 
nations of  candidates  from  any 
part  of  the  country  but,  in  order  to 
maintain  a geographical  spread  of 
members,  we  would  particularly 
welcome  nominees  from  eastern 
England  or  East  Anglia  on  this 
occasion.  The  nomination  process 
requires  a proposer  and  seconder 
to  forward  the  name,  with  the 
knowledge  and  agreement  of  the 
nominee,  to  BBRC  by  31st 
December  2007.  If  there  is  more 
than  one  nomination,  an  election 
will  be  held  in  the  normal  way;  the 
electorate  comprises  County 
Recorders  and  bird  observatories. 

On  this  occasion  there  is  a 
BBRC  nominee.  Paul  French  came 
a close  third  in  last  year’s  election. 
Based  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he 
found  last  year’s  Buff-bellied  Pipit 


[Anthus  rubescens],  Paul  has  also 
lived  in  the  West  Midlands, 
London,  Essex  and  Shetland.  He  is 
a ringer,  having  worked  on  Fair  Isle 
for  two  seasons,  and  spent  time  at  ; 
Dungeness,  Eilat  in  Israel  and  Long 
Point  in  Canada.  He  has  travelled 
extensively  and  is  a prolific  finder 
of  rare  birds  in  Britain,  Europe  and 
farther  afield.  He  is  familiar  with  j 
record  assessment,  having  been 
involved  with  a number  of  Lin- 
colnshire county  rarities. 

Any  nominations  should  be 
sent  to  Colin  Bradshaw  by  e-mai! 

( drco  I in.  brads  haw@bt  internet, 
com)  or  by  post  (see  below)  by  31st 
December  2007. 


ZEISS 


The  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  is  sponsored  by  Carl  Zeiss  Ltd. 

Chairman:  Colin  Bradshaw,  9 Tynemouth  Place, Tynemouth, Tyne  & Wear  NE30  4BJ 
Secretary:  Nigel  Hudson,  Post  Office  Flat,  St  Mary's,  Scilly  TR2 1 0LL 
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Recent  reports 


Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Eric  Dempsey 


This  summary  of  unchecked  reports  covers 
early  August  to  early  September  2007. 

Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors  Haverton  Hole 
(Cleveland),  31st  August  to  9th  September.  Fer- 
ruginous Duck  Aythya  nyroca  Hornsea  Mere 
(East  Yorkshire),  23rd  August  to  6th  September; 
Chew  Valley  Lake  (Somerset),  long-stayer  to  5th 
September.  King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis 
Wester  Quarff/East  Burra  (Shetland),  25th 
August  to  6th  September. 

Zino’s/Fea’s  Petrel  Pterodroma  madeiralfeae 
Bridges-of-Ross  (Co.  Clare),  21st  August,  then 
two  on  25th  August  and  one  on  26th;  Lewis 
(Outer  Hebrides),  24th  August;  Kilcummin 
Head  (Co.  Mayo),  31st  August;  Downpatrick 
Head  (Co.  Mayo),  2nd  Sep- 
tember. Great  Shearwater 
Puffinus  gravis  A remarkable  total 
of  7,114  was  recorded  passing 
Lewis  in  a seawatch  lasting  10.5 
hours  on  8th  September.  Sooty 
Shearwater  Puffinus  griseus  1,003 
past  Downpatrick  Head,  2nd 
September.  North  Atlantic  Little 
Shearwater  Puffinus  baroli  Flam- 
borough  Head  (East  Yorkshire), 

1 1th  August;  St  Ives  (Cornwall), 

15th  August.  Wilson’s  Storm- 
petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus  Scilly 
pelagics  recorded  two  on  9th 
August,  two  on  16th,  one  on 
17th,  six  on  18th,  three  on  19th, 
two  on  24th  and  one  on  26th 
August,  and  one  on  3rd  Sep- 
tember. Elsewhere:  St  Ives,  15th 
August;  Pendeen  (Cornwall), 

16th  August;  Bridges-of-Ross, 

17th  August;  pelagic  trip  off 
Dingle  (Co.  Kerry),  27th  August; 

Downpatrick  Head,  3rd  Sep- 
tember. 

Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycti- 
corax  Hastings  (East  Sussex), 

1 4th— 2 1 st  August  and  4th-9th 
September;  Fairburn  Ings  (West 
Yorkshire),  4th  September. 

Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides 


Earith  Gravel-pits  (Cambridgeshire),  1 1 th— 20th 
August;  Swineham  Point  (Dorset),  27th  August; 
long-stayer,  Lough  Beg  (Co.  Derry),  to  14th 
August.  Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  Lewis, 
13th-14th  August;  Colyford  Common  (Devon), 
27th  August.  Great  White  Egret  Ardea  alba 
Swillington  Ings  (East  Yorkshire),  10th-23rd 
August;  Dungeness,  15th  August,  possibly  same 
Bough  Beech  Reservoir  (both  Kent),  17th 
August;  Blithfield  Reservoir  (Staffordshire),  21st 
August;  Cotswold  Water  Park  (Wiltshire),  23rd 
August  to  7th  September;  Lodmoor  (Dorset), 
24th  August;  Leighton  Moss  (Lancashire  & N 
Merseyside),  27th  August  to  9th  September; 
Marshside  RSPB  (Lancashire  & N Merseyside), 
30th  August  to  5th  September;  Gugh  4th  Sep- 
tember, then  Tresco  (both  Scilly),  4th-5th  Sep- 


285.  Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides,  Earith  Gravel-pits,  Cambridgeshire, 
August  2007. 


286.  Great  White  Egret  Ardea  alba,  Leighton  Moss,  Lancashire  & N 
Merseyside,  September  2007. 
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Steve  Voung/Birdwatch  Kevin  Durose 


Hugh  Harrop  Kevin  Durose 


Recent  reports 
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287.  Adult  Black  Kite  Milvus  migrons,  Nocton,  Lincolnshire, 
August  2007. 


tember;  Arne  (Dorset),  5th  September;  Mock- 
beggar  Lake  (Hampshire),  7th  September; 
Otmoor  (Oxfordshire),  7th  September;  Bowling 
Green  Marsh  (Devon),  8th  September;  Exton 
(Devon),  8th  September;  Grimley  New  Work- 
ings (Worcestershire),  8th  September;  Westhay 
Moor  (Somerset),  9th  September.  Purple  Heron 
Ardea  purpurea  Pinkhill  NR  (Oxfordshire), 
1 1 th—  13th  August,  presumed  same  Otmoor, 
1 6th— 2 5th  August;  Frensham  Little  Pond 
(Surrey),  19th  August  to  2nd  September;  Shap- 
wick  Heath,  31st  August,  presumed  same  Meare 
Heath,  1st— 6th  September  and  Aller  Moor  (all 
Somerset),  6th-9th  September;  Deben  Estuary 
(Suffolk),  6th  September.  Black  Stork  Ciconia 
nigra  The  Fleet  (Dorset),  9th—  10th  August; 
Mynydd  Mechell,  long-stayer,  12th  August,  also 
Alaw  Estuary  (both  Anglesey),  1 7th— 2 1 st  and 
24th-31st  August.  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  fatcinetlus 
Marshside  RSPB,  long-stayer  to  9th  September. 


Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  Nocton  Heath  (Lin- 
colnshire), long-stayer  to  22nd  August,  seen 


again  9th  September.  Pallid  Harrier  Circus 
macrourus  Loch  of  Spiggie/Loch  of  Hill- 
well  (Shetland),  intermittently  between 
23rd  August  and  8th  September. 

Killdeer  Charadrius  vociferus  Pool  of  Virkie 
(Shetland),  long-stayer  to  4th  September. 
American  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis 
dominica  Cromane,  (Co.  Kerry),  24th— 3 1 st 
August;  East  Butterwick  area  (Lin- 
colnshire), 6th  September,  two  on 
7th-8th  and  at  least  one  9th  September; 
Rousay  (Orkney),  6th  September;  South 
Uist  (Outer  Hebrides),  8th  September. 
Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Calidris  pusilla  St 
Mary’s  (Scilly),  1 5th— 1 7th  August;  Ventry 
(Co.  Kerry),  6th-7th  September.  Red- 
necked Stint  Calidris  ruficollis  Carne 
Harbour  (Co.  Wexford),  29th-30th  August. 
White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis 
Breydon  Water  (Norfolk),  14th— 2 1st  August  and 
1 st— 8th  September;  Loch  of  Tankerness 
(Orkney),  14th  and  19th  August;  Tacumshin 
(Co.  Wexford),  15th  August;  Pool  of  Virkie,  16th 
August;  Canvey  Island  (Essex),  18th  and  25th 
August;  Brownsea  Island  (Dorset),  2 1 st— 27th 
August;  Orford  Ness  (Suffolk),  24th  August; 
Ythan  Estuary  (North-east  Scotland),  24th-25th 
August.  Baird’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii  Bogside 
Flats  (Ayrshire),  30th  August;  Sandwick  (Shet- 
land), 8th  September;  Lewis,  10th  September; 
Eshaness  (Shetland),  10th  September.  Sharp- 
tailed Sandpiper  Calidris  acuminata  Oare  Marshes 
(Kent),  1 0th— 1 1th  August;  Easington  (East  York- 
shire), 8th  September.  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper 
Tryngites  subruficollis  Stone  Creek  (East  York- 1 
shire),  9th  August;  Greatham  Creek  (Cleveland), 

1 3th— 1 4th  August;  Hayle  Estuary  (Cornwall), i 
24th-26th  August;  Tacumshin,  lst-2nd  Sep-' 
tember;  Doonbeag  (Co.  Clare)  2nd-3rd  Sep- 
tember; Toft  Newton  Reservoir  (Lincolnshire), 


288  & 289.  Juvenile  Pallid  Harrier  Circus  macrourus,  Brow  Marsh,  Shetland, August  2007. 
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290.  Juvenile  Baird's  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii,  Eshaness,  Shetland, 
September  2007. 


29 1 . Adult  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  Calidris  acuminata,  Oare  Marshes, 
Kent,  August  2007. 


4th-5th  September;  Lewis,  7th  Sep- 
tember; Sandwick,  8th-9th  Sep- 
tember; Eshaness,  8th-10th 
September;  South  Uist,  8th  Sep- 
tember; Tiree  (Argyll),  three,  9th 
September;  The  Lizard  (Cornwall), 

9th  September;  Dawlish  Warren 
(Devon),  9th  September.  Long-billed 
Dowitcher  Limrtodromus  scolopaceus 
Shannon  Airport  Lagoons  (Co. 

Clare),  long-stayer  to  28th  August. 
‘Hudsonian  Whimbrel’  Numenius 
phaeopus  hudsonicus  Fair  Isle  (Shet- 
land), 29th-31st  August;  Walney 
Island  (Cumbria),  long-stayer  to 
19th  August.  Marsh  Sandpiper  Tringa 
stagnatilis  Trimley  Marshes  (Suffolk), 

31st  August.  Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa 
flavipes  Barnstaple  (Devon),  16th 
August;  South  Uist,  1st  September; 
Rogerstown  (Co.  Dublin),  long- 
stayer  to  at  least  25th  August.  Soli- 
tary Sandpiper  Tringa  solitaria  St 
Kilda  (Outer  Hebrides),  27th-28th 
August.  Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis 
macularius  St  Mary’s,  30th  August  to 
9th  September;  Ballycotton  (Co. 

Cork),  2nd-3rd  September.  Wilson’s 
Phalarope  Phalaropus  tricolor  Bishop 
Middleham  (Co.  Durham), 

15th- 17th  August,  presumed  same 
Catterick  (North  Yorkshire), 

1 8th—  19th  August;  Willen  Lake  (Bucking- 
hamshire), 24th-26th  August;  Lady’s  Island  Lake 
and  Nethertown  (Co.  Wexford),  28th  August  to 
3rd  September;  Stanpit  Marsh  (Dorset),  6th-7th 
| September;  Christchurch  Harbour  (Dorset), 
! 7ih— 8th  September. 


Franklin’s  Gull  Larus  pipixcan  Braunton  (Devon), 
29th  August.  Little  Gull  Larus  minutus  Strong 


passage  along  the  east  coast  of  England  during 
August  and  early  September,  including  5,500  at 
Hornsea  Mere  on  20th  and  at  least  15,000  there 
on  21st  August,  with  1,600  at  Ulrome  (East 
Yorkshire)  on  3rd  September.  Bonaparte's  Gull 
Larus  Philadelphia  Shannon  Airport  Lagoons, 
10th-22nd  August;  South  Uist,  long-stayer  to 
2nd  September.  Audouin’s  Gull  Larus  audouinii 
Seaton  Marshes  (Devon),  14th  August. 


292  & 293.  Adult ‘Hudsonian  Whimbrel’  Numenius  phaeopus  hudsonicus,  Fair  Isle,  Shetland,  August  2007. 
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August;  Abberton  Reservoir  (Essex), 
1 Oth— 2 8th  August;  Maxey  Gravel-pits 
(Cambridgeshire),  11th  August;  Dunge- 
ness,  20th  August,  then  another 
22nd-23rd  and  a third  31st  August  to  8th 
September;  Langstone  Harbour  (Hamp- 
shire), 20th  August;  Bough  Beech  Reser- 
voir, 21st  August;  Weirwood  Reservoir 
(East/West  Sussex),  21st  August;  Mins- 
mere  (Suffolk),  23rd  August; 
Christchurch,  29th  August;  Flamborough 
Head,  30th  August. 


296.  Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides , Skaw, 
Shetland,  August  2007. 

Gull-billed  Tern  Gelochelidon  nilotica  Snettisham, 
25th  August,  presumed  same  Blakeney  Point 
then  Cley  (all  Norfolk),  27th  August.  American 
Black  Tern’  Chlidonia s nlger  surinamensis 
Rahasane  Turlough  (Co.  Galway),  2nd-5th  Sep- 
tember. White-winged  Black  Tern  Chlidonlas  leu- 
copterus  Loch  of  Tankerness  (Orkney),  8th- 11th 


Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor  Fair  Isle, 
long-stayer  to  18th  August.  Woodchat 
Shrike  Lanius  senator  Durlston  Country 
Park  (Dorset),  11th  August;  Church 
Norton  (West  Sussex),  26th-27th  August) 
St  Martin’s  (Scilly),  6th-8th  September;  Birling 
Gap  (East  Sussex),  9th  September.  Rose- 
coloured  Starling  Sturnus  roseus  Ennis  (Co. 
Clare),  19th-25th  August;  Unst,  21st  August  to 
9th  September.  European  Serin  Serinus  serinus 
Wool  (Dorset),  13th  August;  Portland  (Dorset) 
23rd  August. 


294.  Adult  Wilson's  Phalarope  Phalaropus  tricolor.  Bishop 
Middleham,  Co.  Durham,  August  2007. 


Alpine  Swift  Apus  melba  Clifford  Hill 
Gravel-pits  (Northamptonshire),  19th 
August.  Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola 
Fair  Isle,  1 3th— 26th  August,  at  least  two 
27th-28th  with  one  remaining  to  8th  Sep- 
tember; Lough  Gill  (Co.  Kerry),  4th-5th 
September. 


295.  Juvenile  Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola.  Fair  Isle, 
Shetland,  August  2007. 


Aquatic  Warbler  Acrocephalus  paludicola 

South  Milton  Ley  (Devon),  12th  and  28th 
August;  Radipole  Lake  (Dorset),  12th 
August.  Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans 
Isle  of  May,  long-stayer  to  15th  August. 
Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides 
Large  influx  (minimum  32  birds)  in  late 
August,  particularly  into  Norfolk,  with 
five  Blakeney  Point  21st-24th  and 
perhaps  another  there  on  25th,  another 
18  arrivals  in  north  Norfolk  during 
23rd-25th,  and  inland  at  Rockland  Broad 
on  27th.  Elsewhere  singles  Fair  Isle 
20th-21st  August;  Unst  (Shetland),. 
21st-22nd  August;  Fame  Islands 
(Northumberland),  21st  August;  Holy 
Island  (Northumberland),  22nd  August; 
Kingsdown  (Kent),  24th  August;  Flam- 
borough  Head,  25th  August;  Hastings,  7th 
September. 
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□ The  Hawaiian  Honeycreepers  #127576  £95.00  hbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Hawaii  and  the  Tropical  Pacific 

#1728  £29.95  pbk 

□ Birds  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago:  A Photographic 
Guide  #105828 

□ A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Fiji  and  Western  Polynesia 
#118038 

□ A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Yap  Island 
#142784 


£27.50  pbk 
£19.95  pbk 
£18.50  pbk 


Bird  Conservation  and  Monitoring 


□ Birds  and  Wind  Farms  #151257  £24.95  hbk 

□ Bird  Monitoring  Methods  #90533  £17.50  pbk 

□ Raptors:  A Field  Guide  to  Survey  and  Monitoring  #159280  £19.19  hbk 
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□ Birds  in  Europe  #150394 

□ Feathers  #165379 

□ Protecting  Birds  From  Powerlines  #169637 

□ Woodland  Management  for  Birds  #153793 

□ A Management  Guide  to  Birds  of  Lowland  Farmland 
#153795 

□ Statistics  for  Ornithologists  #1935 


£30.00  hbk 
£29.99  hbk 
£11.50  pbk 
£14.95  pbk 


£19.99  pbk 
£14.50  pbk 


cheques  and  POs  payable  to  NHBS  Ltd.  Payment  can  also  be  made  in  US$  & Euro,  please  contact  customer  services  for  details, 
normally  despatched  promptly  from  stock,  but  please  allow  up  to  21  days  for  delivery  in  the  UK,  longer  if  abroad.  Note  that  prices 

are  subject  to  change. 
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Kay  Optical  (1962) 

UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 


» Sales  & Repairs  • Binoculars  » Telescopes  * Tripods,  etc 


www.kayoptical.co.uk  and 
www.bigbinoculars.co.uk 
89(B)  London  Rood,  Morden,  Surrey  SM4  5HP 
Tel:  020  8648  8822  Fax:  020  8687  2021 
Email:  info@kayoptical.co.uk 

Open:  Mon-Sat  9-5  (lunch  1-2) 

Location:  Southern  edge  of  Greater  London.  15  mins  drive  from  M25. 

(for  example  via  the  A3,  then  take  the  A298  Wimbledon/Merton  slip-rood)  or 
2 mins  walk  from  Morden  underground  (turn  right).  See  our  website  for  o map 
Parking:  50  yards  post  our  premises  - first  left 


Alternative  venues  to  Morden  at  which  you  can  try  and  buy  our  equipment 
in  the  field  are  given  below.  We  aim  to  show  our  full  range  of  equipment 
but  it  helps  us  to  help  you  if  you  let  us  know  your  interests  before  each 
1 Field  Day.  Repairs  can  also  be  handed  in/collected.  1 0.00am  to  4.00pm  usually. 


• Mail  order 

• Same  day 
despatch 

• Part  exchange 

• Used  items 

• Package  deals 

• Credit  available 


Sevenoaks 
Wildfowl  Reserve 

On  the  A25  between  Riverhead 
and  Sevenoaks  - Bat  and  Ball 
Station 

7 October,  4 Nov 
2 December 

Pagham  Harbour 
LNR 

On  ihe  B2145  into  Selsey, 

West  Sussex 

28  Oct,  25  Nov 
College  Lake 
Wildlife  Centre 

On  the  B488  near  Bulbourne, 
Tring,  Herts. 

14  November 


Dinton  Pastures 
Country  Park 

Near  Reading  (M4,  A329(M) 
Woodley  turnoff)  then  A329  to 
Winnersh  and  Winnersh  Stalion 
(B3030) 

1 1 November 

Bough  Beech 
Nature  Reserve/ 
Reservoir 

About  4 miles  south  of  the 
A25/A21  junction  (access  from 
B2042  oc  B2027)  near  Ide  Hill, 
Kent,  info  centce  north  of 
reservoir. 

21  Oct,  18  Nov, 

9 December 


Canon,  Helios, 
Kowa,  Leica, 
Manfrotto, 
Miyauchi, 
Nikon, 
Opticron, 
Optolyth, 
Sentinel, 
Swarovski, 
Zeiss,  etc. 

Used  items  also 
on  our  web  site. 


For  subsequent  Field  Day  dates,  phone  or  see  our  website 


OPTICS 


01872  263444 


el  tenado 

birdwatching  centre 


accommodation  in  EXTREMADURA 


charming  rural  house  close  to  Monfrad 
six  double  rooms  with  private  facilitie^ 
superb  local  meals  + red  wine 
birds  & nature  library 

i > special  flexible  schedule  for  birdwatclj 


www.eltenado.com 

email:  birds@eltenado.com 

TRUJILLO 


www.swoptics. 


See  Web 
See  Web 
£1129 


£1129 


£1049 


Opticron  Binoculars 

8x40  Aspheric  WA 
8x42  Countryman 
10x42  Countryman 
8x42  Imagic  BGA 
10x42  Imagic  TGA 
8x42  Verano  Oasis 
8x20  Gallery  Mono  Scope 
Opticron  Binoculars 
8x42  BGA  Classic 
10x42  BGA  Classic 
8x42  DBA 
10x42  DBA 
8x42  DBA  Monocular 
8x42  BGA  Monocular 
New  Imagic  SE 


Zeiss  Binoculars 

8x32  T*  FL 
1 7x42  T*  FL 
8x42  T FL 
10x42  TFL 

! Green  or  Black  available 
8x42  Conquest 

Leica  Binoculars 

Ultravid  8x32  BR 
Ultravid  8x42  BR 
Ultravid  10x42  BR 
Ultravid  8x50  BR 
Trmovid  8x42BN 
: Trinovid  10x42  BN 


Swarovski  Binoculars 

8x32  EL  £839 

8.5x42  EL  £939 

10x42  EL  £989 

Swarovski  Scopes 
Swarovski  ATS  80  HD,  case,  zoom  £1539 
Swarovski  ATS  65  HD 
, All  in  stock  - call  for  best  price 


Accessories 

Zeiss  Rainguard 
Leica  Rainguard 
Op  Tech  Neck  Strap 
Op  Tech  Tripod  Strap 
Car  Window  Mount 
Manfrotto  Hide  Mount 
Calotherm  Cleaning  cloths,  sprays. 

Tripods 

Velbon  Carbon  Fibre  635  - 157  Head  £179 
Velbon  Carbon  Fibre  535  - 157  Head  £159 
Velbon  CX586  £59.99 

Velbon  UP4000  Monopod  £19.99 

Manfrotto  VIEW  Tripods  from  £129 

SLIK  D3  £119 

Wide  range  Velbon  and  Manfrotto  in  stock. 

Opticron  Scopes 

New  ES80ED,  20-60  Zoom  HDF,  Case  £599 
GS665  ED.  Zoom,  Case  £569 

Mighty  Midget  2 with  15-40  Zoom  £219 
NEW  SDL  Super  Zoom  £229 

GS665,  HDF  Zoom,  Case  £459 

22x60  Angled  Spotting  Scope  £159 


Zeiss  Scopes 

See  web  for  full  range 
Diascope  85  TF  L: 
with  20-60  Zoom,  case 
with  30xWW 
Diascope  65  TF  L: 
with  1 5-45  Zoom 
with  30xWW 


Leica  Scopes 

Leica  APO  Televid  77 
with  20-60  Zoom,  case 
with  32xWW,  case 
Leica  APO  Televid  62 
with  16-48  Zoom,  Case 
with  26xWW,  Case 
Digital  Adapter  2 


E&EO 


Over  800  Products  Available  < 
www.swoptics.co.uk 

Secure  Online  Ordering 

Quality  Second  Hand  Stock 
Regularly  Available 

Compasses,  GPS,  Diglscopirj 
Accessories,  Magnifiers  alsoj 

Next  Day  Delivery 
on  orders  placed  before  midtj 

Digiscoping  Cameras  in  Stop 
e.g.  Nikon  P5000  D-Lux  3 


All  prices  are  subject  to  change  - 
please  check  website  for  details 


South  West  Optics 

22a  River  Street  Truro  Cornwall  UK  TR1  2SJ 


01872  263444  sales@swoptics.com  OPTI 


Don’t  miss  our  Bargain  selection  for  2008 


Argentina  - Andes 
10  days  - £1,890 
Departs  7 Jan,  25  Feb, 

7 Apr,  28  Jul,  I Dec 

Argentina  - Chaco 

10  days  - £1,890 

Departs  14  Jan,  3 Mar, 

14  Apr,  4 Aug,  8 Dec 

Australia  - Endemics 
of  WA 

12  days  - £2,250 

Departs  12,  26  Sep 

Australia  - Queensland 

13  days  - £2,590 

Departs  II  Nov 

Bolivia  - Lowlands 
10  days  - £1,395 
Departs  10  Feb,  9 Nov 

Bolivia  - Highlands 
12  days  - £1,595 
Departs  17  Feb,  16  Nov 

Botswana 
10  days- £1,695 
Departs  14  Nov 

Brazil 

10 days- £1,495 

Departs  7 Mar,  19  Sep 

Cuba 

12  days  - £1,790 

Departs  8 Mar 

Ecuador  - Choco 
9 days  - £1,350 
Departs  22  Nov 

Ecuador  - Tumbesian 
Endemics 
9 days- £1,395 
Departs  7 Sep 

Ecuador  - Cock-of- 
the-Rock 

9 days  - from  £1,250 

Departs  15  Jan,  9 Feb, 

15  Mar,  21  Aug,  18  Oct,  15  Nov 

Ethiopia 

10  days  - from  £1,295 

Departs  8 Feb,  21  Mar, 

7 Nov,  19  Dec 

Ethiopian  Endemics 

10  days  - £1,295 

Departs  15  Feb,  II  Apr,  14  Nov 

Florida 
9 days  - £1,590 
Departs  18  Feb 

Gambia 
12  days  - £1,190 
Departs  7 Nov 

India  - Birds  & Mammals 

9 days- £1,350 

Departs  1, 15  Feb, 


India  - Bharatpur 
& Chambal 
9 days  - from  £1,295 
Departs  9 Feb,  25  Oct,  27  Dec 

India  - Corbett  Country 
9 days  - £1,250 
Departs  26  Jan,  22  Nov 

India  - Endemic  Birds 
of  Annamalai 
9 days- £1,195 
Departs  2 Feb,  22  Nov 

India  - Family  Tour  Spices 
& Elephants 
9 days  - from  £1,350 
Departs  16  Feb,  5 Apr,  27  Dec 

India  - Family  Tour 
Temples  & Wildlife 

9 days  - £1,525 

Departs  9 Feb,  5 Apr, 

18  Oct,  27  Dec 

India  - Family  Tour  Tigers 
& Forts 
9 days  - £1,345 
Departs  9,  16  Feb,  25  Oct 

India  - Goa 

9 days- £1,195 

Departs  14  Nov 

India  - International 
Animal  Rescue 

10  days- £1,550 

Departs  15  Feb,  14  Nov 

India  - Kerala’s  National 
Parks  & Backwaters 
9 days  - £1,350 

Departs  I Mar,  15  Nov 

India  - Southern 
India’s  Endemics 
12  days  - from  £1,550 

Departs  8 Mar,  15  Nov, 

20  Dec 

India  - Wildlife 
& Cuisine 
9 days  - £1,295 
Departs  9,  16,  23  Feb,  8 Mar, 

8 Nov,  27  Dec 

Kazakhstan 

9 days- £1,595 

Departs  8,  16th  May 

Kenya 

10  days  - £1,595 

Departs  7 Nov 

Malawi 
10  days  - £1,595 
Departs  3 Feb,  6 Apr 

Nepal 

10  days  - from  £1,495 
Departs  2,  9th  Feb, 

29  Mar,  20  Dec 


Nepal  - A Very 
Special  Offer! 

10  days  - £1,295 

Departs  26  Jan,  16  Feb, 

3 May 

Nepal  - Ibisbill  Trek 

10  days- £1,495 

Departs  10  May 

Panama  - 
Canopy  Tower 

9 days  - £1,595 

Departs  16,  23  Apr, 

12  Nov 

South  Africa 

10  days  - £1,550 

Departs  8 Feb,  28  Mar, 

5 Sep 

South  Africa’s  Cape 
10  days  - £1,495 
Departs  14  Mar,  22  Aug 

South  Africa  - Zululand 
10  days- £1,595 
Departs  16  Feb,  5 Apr, 

13  Sep 

Southern  Morocco 
10  days  - from  £1,195 
Departs  8 Feb,  14  Mar, 

4 Apr 

Sri  Lanka 

10  days- £1,495 

Departs  16  Feb,  8 Nov 

Thailand  £■ 

10  days- £1,590  f 

Departs  15  Feb,  l 

14  Nov  «§■ 


Uganda 
9 days  - £1,395 
Departs  6 Mar,  30  Oct 

Venezuela  - Off  the 
Beaten  Track 
9 days- £1,350 

Departs  16  Feb,  I Nov 

Venezuela  - Andean 
Endemics 
9 days  - £1,495 
Departs  2 Feb,  15  Nov 

Venezuela  - Llanos 
9 days  - £1,495 
Departs  9 Feb,  25  Oct, 

8 Nov 

Zambia 

9 days  - from  £1,550 
Departs  18  Feb, 

10  Nov,  19  Dec 


For  our  New  Brochure  call  ~at. 

01962  733051 

or  visit  our  Website  ' 

naturetrek.co.uk 


NATURETREK,  CHERITON  MILL,  CHERITON,  ALRESFORD, 
HAMPSHIRE  $024  0NG  E-mail:  info@naturetrek.co.uk 


www.nikon.co.uk 
0800  230  220 


The  new  Nikon  ED 50  Fieldscope. 
Your  perfect  travel  companion.  I 

At  last,  the  fieldscope  to  bring  along 
wherever  you  go.  The  compact,  new 
Nikon  ED50  fielscope.  The  use  of  ED 
glass  assures  a superbly  clear  and 
bright  view.  And  it's  waterproof,  too. 
How  thoughtful,  how  Nikon. 


Nikon  Fieldscope  ED50 
Pearlescent  green 


Sporti 


Nikon 


Nikon  Fieldsciit 
Charcoal  !K 


Nikon 
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ijoculars,  Telescopes  & Accessories 


A1IC  BGA  SE 

lm  ic  BGA  SE  is  our  6th  generation  Imagic 
at  will  change  your  preconceptions  of  what 
a-  'xpect  for  £400  in  a roof  prism  binocular, 
’"to  § true  to  the  original  design  ideal;  a 
c,  ompact,  lightweight  binoculars  packed 
1 th>  atest  optical  features,  the  new  models 
11 P e challenge  to  'premium'  roof  prism 
)CU'  > offering  outstanding  performance  and 
Ie  ft  noney. 

- £ >,  7x42  £389,  8x42  £399,  10x42  £409 


For  more  information  on  the  complete  range  of 
Opticron  equipment  and  a copy  of  our  current  Catalogue  call 
01 582  726522  or  visit  our  on-line  Catalogue  at  www.opticron.co.uk 

PO  Box  370,  Unit  21,  Titan  Court,  Laporte  Way,  Luton,  Beds,  LU4  8YR,  UK  Fax:  015B2  723559  E-mail:  sales?' opticron.co.uk 


BGA  MONOCULAR 

42mm  OG  internally  focused  roof  prism  waterproof 
monoculars  with  long  eyerelief  and  superb  images. 
Size:  43x1 36mm  Weight:  290g. 

8x42  £139,  10x42  £149 


10  FIELDSCOPES 

esi  ed  and  manufactured  to  deliver  'best  in  class'  optical  performance 
im  led  with  rugged  dependability  and  real  user  comfort,  the  ES  80  GA  SD 
d ;h  performance  ED  models  set  new  standards  in 
ital  and  value.  Features  include; 
rl  lement  high  definition  objective  lens  (SD  or 
E with  Opticron  F-type  multi-coating  that 
v rly  increases  both  colour  contrast  and  clarity 
o standard  multi-coatings 
rr  nesium,  aluminium  and  polycarbonate  body 
pi  ected  in  textured  natural  rubber  armour 
— Ill  igen  waterproofing  to  eliminate  condensation 
3(  ear  guarantee 

8(  IA  SD/45  body  £349,  ES  80  GA  ED/45  body  £499 
■pies:  HDFT  32xWW  £149,  HDFT  20-60x  £179, 

>L  i 60x  £229 


SLR  TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 

Taking  photographs  through  your  telescope  is  now 
easier  than  ever  with  our  extensive  range  of  telephoto 
and  photoadapters.  For  more  information  see  our 
TELEPHOTOGRAPHY  page  at  www.opticron.co.uk 


Don’t  miss  our  Bargain  selection  for  2008 


Argentina  - Andes 
10  days  - £1,890 
Departs  7 Jan,  25  Feb, 

7 Apr,  28  Jul,  I Dec 

Argentina  - Chaco 
10  days  - £1,890 
Departs  14  Jan,  3 Mar, 

14  Apr,  4 Aug,  8 Dec 

Australia  - Endemics 


India  - Bharatpur 
& Chambal 
9 days  - from  £1.295 
Departs  9 Feb,  25  Oct,  27  Dec 

India  - Corbett  Country 
9 days  - £1,250 

Departs  26  Jan,  22  Nov 

India  - Endemic  Birds 
of  Annamalai 


Nepal  - A Very 
Special  Offer! 

10  days  - £1,295 
Departs  26  Jan,  16  Feb, 

3  May 

Nepal  - Ibisbill  Trek 
10  days- £1,495 

Departs  1C  May 
Panama  - 


Uganda 
9 days  - £1,395 
Departs  6 Mar,  30  Oct 

Venezuela  - Off  the 
Beaten  Track 
9 days  - £1,350 
Departs  16  Feb,  I Nov 

Venezuela  - Andean 
Endemics 


of  WA 

12  days  - £2,250 
Departs  12,  26  Sep 

Australia  - Queensland 

13  days  - £2,590 

Departs  II  Nov 

Bolivia  - Lowlands 
10  days  - £1,395 
Departs  10  Feb,  9 Nov 

Bolivia  - Highlands 
12  days  - £1,595 
Departs  17  Feb,  16  Nov 

Botswana 
10  days  - £1.695 
Departs  14  Nov 

Brazil 

10  days  - £1,495 

Departs  7 Mar,  19  Sep 
Cuba 

12  days  - £1.790 

Departs  8 Mar 

Ecuador  - Choco 
9 days  - £1,350 

Departs  22  Nov 

Ecuador  - Tumbesian 
Endemics 
9 days  - £1,395 
Departs  7 Sep 
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Mark  H oiling  and  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel 


Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo 


Alan  Harris 


This  is  the  eighth  report  by  the  Rare 
Breeding  Birds  Panel  (RBBP)  sum- 
marising breeding  reports  of  the  rarer 
non-native  species  in  the  UK.  The  RBBP  has 
monitored  the  establishment  and  spread  of  pop- 
ulations of  these  species  since  1996,  so  there  is 
now  a decade’s  worth  of  data  on  a total  of  38 
species.  This  information  assists  the  conserva- 
tion agencies  and  the  Government  to  fulfil 
Article  8 of  the  Biodiversity  Convention,  and 
other  international  treaties  such  as  the  EC  Birds 
Directive,  through  the  provision  of  the  results  of 
monitoring  programmes.  Any  deliberate  releases 
of  non-native  species  must  be  closely  monitored 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  minimise  ecological 
conflicts  with  native  fauna  or  flora.  In  fact, 
much  of  what  is  reported  here  reflects  unregu- 
lated or  accidental  releases  made  in  the  past. 

This  report  covers  a three-year  period, 
2003-2005.  In  part,  this  is  to  allow  the  Panel  to 
catch  up  with  the  delay  in  processing  the 


records  they  hold  (see  Holling  et  al.  2007),  but 
also  because  coverage  and  reporting  of  these 
species  is  still  patchy  and  a more  coherent 
analysis  is  possible  when  several  years’  data  can 
be  considered  together.  It  is  likely  that  future 
Panel  reports  of  rare  non-native  birds  will  also 
treat  several  years  together.  The  Panel  is  keen  to 
present  more-detailed  analysis  of  the  breeding 
records  of  selected  species  in  its  reports  and 
here  we  include  such  a review  of  breeding  Eagle 
Owls  Bubo  bubo  in  the  UK,  from  the  first 
recorded  nesting  in  1984  up  to  the  present  day. 

Holling  et  al  (2007)  included  details  of  the 
membership  of  the  Panel  and  the  key  to  the 
geographical  regions  used  in  this  report. 

Coverage  and  data  inclusion 
The  Panel  collects  records  from  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  well  as  the  Isle  of  Man,  but 
not  from  the  Channel  Islands  or  the  Republic  of 
Ireland.  Information  for  this  report  was  sub- 
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mitted  by  most  county  and  regional  recorders 
along  with  their  returns  for  native  rare  breeding 
birds,  and  some  additional  data  were  gleaned 
from  annual  bird  reports.  Although  coverage  in 
2003  and  2004  was  good  (see  Holling  et  al. 
2007),  a number  of  counties  had  not  submitted 
data  for  2005  by  the  deadline  for  this  report. 
Moreover,  many  non-native  species  are  not  well 
reported  by  the  birdwatching  public  and  an 
unknown  number  of  breeding  attempts  must 
go  unrecorded.  The  Panel  would  like  to 
encourage  all  birdwatchers  and  County 
Recorders  to  report  and  collate  all  records  of 
breeding  attempts  by  rare  non-native  bird 
species.  Given  the  potential  for  some  of  these 
species  to  create  conservation  or  economic 
problems,  it  is  important  that  this  report  is  as 
comprehensive  as  possible,  and  we  hope  that  its 
publication  will  encourage  better  reporting  of 
these  species. 

For  the  more  elusive  species,  such  as  the  rare 
pheasants  (Phasianidae)  and  Eagle  Owl  Bubo 
bubo,  all  records  are  analysed  here  to  present  the 
most  complete  assessment  possible.  For  several 
species  of  non-native  wildfowl,  there  are  now 
sizeable  established  populations,  which  are  doc- 
umented to  varying  degrees  by  the  local  bird 
reports.  Submissions  to  the  Panel  for  these 
species  need  include  only  actual  breeding 
attempts.  Readers  are  referred  to  the  details  in 
the  systematic  list  for  further  guidance. 

The  list  of  non-native  species  considered  by 
the  RBBP  is  available  on  the  Panel’s  website 
(www.rbbp.org.uk),  but  breeding  attempts  by 


any  other  rare  non-native  species  will  be  col- 
lected and  archived.  Broadly  speaking,  a rare 
non-native  breeder  is  one  with  less  than  300 
pairs  breeding  in  a typical  year.  However,  Rose- 
ringed  Parakeet  Psittacula  krameri  is  retained  on 
the  list  even  though  the  population  significantly 
exceeds  this  threshold,  because  to  date  it  has  not 
been  well  monitored  by  other  means.  Further 
information  on  other  non-native  species 
breeding  in  the  UK  was  given  by  Ogilvie  et  al. 
(1999). 

This  report  includes  details  of  25  species 
breeding  or  showing  indications  of  breeding  in 
the  three  years  2003,  2004  and  2005.  The  defini- 
tions of  ‘confirmed  breeding’,  ‘probable 
breeding’  and  ‘possible  breeding’  used  in  the 
Panel’s  reports  follow  those  recommended  by 
the  European  Bird  Census  Council 
(www.ebcc.info).  Within  each  species  account, 
numbers  given  in  the  format  ‘1-4  pairs’  indicate 
(in  this  case)  one  proven  breeding  pair  and  a 
possible  maximum  total  of  four  breeding  pairs. 

The  letter  categories  next  to  each  species 
heading  refer  to  the  categories  assigned  by  the 
BOURC  (see  www.bou.org.uk/reccats).  The 
absence  of  any  letter  indicates  that  the  species  is 
not  currently  listed.  Note  in  particular  that  the 
code  E refers  to  species  that  have  been  recorded 
as  introductions,  transportees  or  escapees  from 
captivity,  and  whose  British  breeding  popula- 
tions (if  any)  are  thought  not  to  be  self-sus- 
taining. Those  species  designated  with  an 
additional  asterisk  (*)  have  been  recorded 
nesting  with  their  own  kind  outside  captivity. 


Black  Swan  Cygnus  atratus  (E*) 

2003  8-14  pairs.  2004  11-16  pairs.  2005  8-13  pairs.  The  Black  Swan,  native  to  Australia,  is  an 
introduced  species  which  occurs  widely  in  Britain  and  is  able  to  nest  successfully  here.  Breeding  has 
been  confirmed  in  every  year  since  1996,  when  the  Panel  began  to  collect  records,  but  the  previous 
maximum  number  of  confirmed  breeding  pairs  was  nine,  in  2001;  thus  1 1 confirmed  breeding  pairs  in 

2004  is  a new  record.  Many  local  bird  reports  also  include  records  of  individuals  present  over  long 
periods.  Only  confirmed  breeding  pairs  or  pairs  faithful  to  a site  are  included  here,  but  it  is  likely  that 
the  total  underestimates  the  true  population,  and  the  figures  for  2005  in  particular  may  be  low. 


England,  SW 

Devon  2003  A flock  of  ten  adults  included  one  juvenile  in  July,  although  it  is  not  known  where  that  young  bird  was 
. reared.  Gloucestershire  2004  One  pair  bred.  Wiltshire  2003  Two  pairs  present  at  two  sites.  One  of  these  hatched  two 
j young,  one  of  which  survived  into  the  autumn.  Wiltshire  2004  Four  sites:  four  pairs  bred.  Wiltshire  2005  Three  sites: 
i five  pairs  present,  of  which  two  bred. 

England,  SE 

Essex  2003  One  pair  raised  four  young.  Essex  2004  Two  sites:  two  pairs  bred.  Greater  London  2003  One  pair  nested 
in  St  James’s  Park.  Hertfordshire  2004  One  site:  two  pairs  hatched  a total  of  12  young,  of  which  six  survived. 
Hertfordshire  2005  Two  sites:  two  pairs  present  but  did  not  breed.  Kent  2003  One,  possibly  two  pairs  present  at  two 
j sites,  but  no  breeding.  Kent  2004  1-3  birds  noted  at  ten  sites  but  no  evidence  of  breeding.  Kent  2005  One  site:  one 
pair  with  two  immatures  in  July.  Sussex  2003  Two  sites:  two  pairs  hatched  a total  of  four  young.  Sussex  2004  No 
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breeding  recorded.  Sussex  2005  One  site:  two  pairs  reared  four  young. 

England,  E 

Cambridgeshire  2003  Two  sites:  two  pairs  present,  one  nested  but  success  not  known.  Cambridgeshire  2004  Three 
sites:  four  pairs,  one  nested  and  laid  four  eggs,  but  none  hatched.  Lincolnshire  2004  One  pair  fledged  four  young. 
England,  C 

Staffordshire  2005  Two  pairs  bred. 

England,  N 

Greater  Manchester  2003  One  pair  fledged  one  young.  Greater  Manchester  2005  One  pair  fledged  four  young. 
Lancashire  & North  Merseyside  2004  One  pair  present  but  did  not  breed. 

Scotland,  S 

Lothian  2003  The  male  from  the  breeding  pair  of  2001  remained  and  another  female  was  introduced,  but  no 
breeding  was  observed  and  there  were  no  records  from  this  site  in  subsequent  years.  Dumfries  & Galloway  2004  One 
pair  present,  then  three  in  September,  so  may  have  bred. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Orkney  2003  A pair  remained  at  the  former  breeding  site  but  no  breeding  took  place. 

Whooper  Swan  Cygnus  cygnus  (AE*) 

2003  2-3  pairs.  2004  3-5  pairs.  2005  0-1  pairs.  Breeding  records  of  apparently  wild  Whooper  Swans  in 
2003  and  2004  were  listed  in  the  Panel’s  main  report.  Breeding  records  presented  here  are  believed  to 
relate  to  feral  birds;  only  pairs  and  nests  are  described.  Summering  individuals,  of  unknown  proven- 
ance, were  also  reported  from  Cumbria,  Hertfordshire  (up  to  six  in  2003),  Gwent,  Argyll,  Borders, 
Dumfries  & Galloway  and  Orkney. 

Scotland,  S 

Clyde  2003  One  site:  one  pair  summered  but  did  not  build  a nest.  Clyde  2004  One  site:  pair  raised  three  young. 
Clyde  2005  One  site:  one  pair  with  nest  in  May,  but  no  young  seen. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Highland  2003  Two  sites:  two  pairs  bred.  Also  up  to  seven  other  presumed-feral  summering  birds  elsewhere.  High- 
land 2004  Two  sites:  two  pairs  present,  one  did  not  breed  and  it  is  not  known  if  the  second  bred.  Also  two  other 
presumed-feral  summering  birds  elsewhere. 

Northern  Ireland 

Co.  Londonderry  2004  Two  sites:  two  pairs  bred  and  three  juveniles  were  present  in  August. 

White-fronted  Goose  Anser  albifrons  (AE*) 

2003  One  pair.  The  regular  nesting  of  this  species  on  Islay  was  repeated  in  2003  but  was  not  reported 
in  2004  or  2005,  although  a small  population  persists  here.  The  birds  are  full-winged  and  breed  close 
to  a waterfowl  collection.  The  White-fronted  Geese  breeding  on  Islay  originate  from  injured  wild  birds 
of  the  Greenland  race  flavirostris  which  were  taken  into  captivity  and  allowed  to  breed;  none  of  the 
young  from  these  pairings  have  been  pinioned. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Argyll  2003  One  pair  was  seen  with  a brood  in  June. 

Bar-headed  Goose  Anser  indicus  (E*) 

2003  At  least  three  pairs.  2004  At  least  one  pair.  2005  Two  pairs.  Although  small  numbers  of  Bar- 
headed Geese,  native  to  India  and  central  Asia,  are  reported  widely  in  England,  breeding  numbers 
remain  at  a low  level  and  there  is  little  indication  of  breeding  becoming  established  at  sites  over  a; 
number  of  years.  Breeding  has  been  confirmed  each  year  since  1996,  with  a maximum  of  eight  pairs  in; 
1999,  all  in  England  south  of  Manchester. 

England,  SW 

Wiltshire  2005  One  site:  one  pair  fledged  one  young. 

England,  SE 

Sussex  2003-2004  In  Chichester  Harbour  area,  six  adults  with  up  to  three  juveniles  seen  in  autumn  2003  and  nine 
adults  with  two  juveniles  in  2004  suggest  local  breeding  of  at  least  one  pair  in  both  years.  No  young  were  seen  in  2005.  j 
Greater  London  2004  A flock  of  over  20  birds  at  Kew  Gardens  suggests  that  breeding  may  have  occurred  locally. 
England,  C 

Warwickshire  2003-2004  One  site:  one  pair  raised  six  young  in  2003  at  Kineton  Lake,  which  was  also  used  in  2002; 
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although  birds  were  present  in  2004,  they  did  not  breed. 

England,  N 

Greater  Manchester  2003,  2005  At  Hope  Carr  Nature  Reserve  single  clutches  were  laid  in  both  years  but  were 
destroyed  (under  licence)  along  with  eggs  of  Greater  Canada  Geese  Branta  canadensis. 

Snow  Goose  Anser  caerulescens  (AE*) 

2003  At  least  two  pairs  and  a mixed  pair.  2004  Five  pairs.  2005  Eight  pairs.  There  are  two  regular 
breeding  sites  for  Snow  Goose,  and  both  have  been  used  since  1996.  In  the  period  2003-05  there  were 
no  other  sites  reported. 

England,  SW 

Hampshire  2003  Two  sites:  at  Stratfield  Saye,  a pair  fledged  one  young,  and  at  Somerley  Lake  a Snow  Goose  paired 
with  a Greylag  Goose  A.  anser  fledged  seven  young.  Hampshire  2004  No  breeding  occurred.  Hampshire  2005  One 
site:  at  Stratfield  Saye,  two  pairs  fledged  a total  of  five  young  but  the  total  number  of  Snow  Geese  in  the  county  con- 
tinued to  decline.  The  maximum  roost  count  at  Eversley  Gravel-pits  in  2005  was  six,  in  January,  and  there  were  up 
to  four  there  at  the  year’s  end. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Argyll  2003  In  July  the  flock  on  Coll  contained  25  adults  and  four  juveniles,  so  at  least  one  pair  had  raised  young. 
Argyll  2004  On  Coll,  five  pairs  fledged  12  young.  Argyll  2005  On  Coll,  six  pairs  hatched  22  young  of  which  six 
fledged. 

Emperor  Goose  Anser  canagicus  (E*) 

2003  Two  pairs.  2004  One  pair.  2005  Two  pairs.  At  Walney  Island  in  Cumbria,  a flock  of  21  Emperor 
Geese  was  present  in  both  2003  and  2004,  and  there  were  breeding  pairs  in  both  years  and  2005.  This 
site  also  produced  breeding  reports  in  2000  and  2001.  Breeding  was  also  recorded  in  Surrey  in  2001. 
Wild  Emperor  Geese  nest  in  Alaska  and  Siberia. 

j England,  N 

I Cumbria  2003  Two  pairs  fledged  three  young.  Cumbria  2004  One  pair  fledged  two  young.  Cumbria  2005  Two  pairs 
fledged  three  young. 

Barnacle  Goose  Branta  leucopsis  (AE*) 

2003  At  least  80  pairs.  2004  At  least  106  pairs,  including  one  mixed  pair.  2005  At  least  120  pairs, 
including  one  mixed  pair.  These  totals  refer  to  confirmed  breeding  pairs  only.  The  largest  number  of 
breeding  pairs  reported  previously  was  59  in  2000.  The  largest  concentration  is  in  Northern  Ireland, 
where  a naturalised  breeding  population  had  built  up  to  78  pairs  in  2005.  In  many  parts  of  England, 
flocks  of  established  Barnacle  Geese  are  now  common,  often  associating  with  Greylag  and  Greater 
, Canada  Geese.  Breeding  is  probably  more  widespread  than  documented  here,  given  the  large  flock  sizes 
noted  in  county  bird  reports.  The  records  received  by  the  Panel  are  clearly  not  consistent  between  years, 
making  comparisons  difficult.  Only  records  relating  to  breeding  attempts  are  listed. 

England,  SW 

Hampshire  One  site:  Stratfield  Saye.  2003  No  breeding.  2004  2-3  pairs  raised  six  young.  2005  Five  pairs  raised  14 
j young  and  a sixth  nest  contained  eggs. 

I England,  SE 

Bedfordshire  2003  Two  sites:  14  pairs  fledged  41  young.  Bedfordshire  2004  One  site:  five  pairs  fledged  20  young. 
Bedfordshire  2005  One  site:  15  pairs  fledged  46  young.  Berkshire  2005  One  site:  one  pair  fledged  one  young.  Essex 
1003  One  site:  one  pair  bred.  Essex  2004  Two  sites:  two  pairs  bred.  Hertfordshire  2003  One  site:  one  pair  probably 
I tred.  Kent  2003  One  site:  one  pair  bred  with  one  brood  seen.  Kent  2005  One  site:  three  pairs  bred  but  just  two 
j troods  seen. 

I England,  E 

Norfolk  2003  One  site:  one  pair  raised  three  young.  Norfolk  2004  Two  sites:  two  pairs  raised  nine  young.  Suffolk 
1003  One  site:  20  nests  at  Bungay  Otter  Trust.  Suffolk  2004  The  number  in  the  county  was  a minimum  of  481, 

I ncluding  70  goslings.  Suffolk  2005  One  site:  three  pairs  bred  at  Minsmere,  but  fledged  just  three  young.  This  was 
i he  only  breeding  report  in  2005,  but  information  received  in  other  years  points  to  a much  larger  breeding 
’opulation  in  Suffolk. 

England,  C 

Derbyshire  2004  One  site:  four  pairs  fledged  one  young  each.  Derbyshire  2005  One  site:  seven  pairs  fledged  22  young 
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and  a further  individual  paired  with  a Greylag  Goose  reared  hybrid  young.  Warwickshire  2003  Two  sites:  ( 1 ) four 
pairs  bred;  (2)  one  bird  laid  eggs  but  was  probably  unpaired.  Warwickshire  2004  One  site:  mixed  pair  with  Greater 
Canada  Goose  hatched  young. 

England,  N 

Cumbria  2003  Two  sites:  (1)  five  pairs  bred;  (2)  one  pair  bred.  Cumbria  2004  21  pairs  bred  and  20  broods  totalling 
41  young  noted.  Lancashire  & North  Merseyside  2004  Breeding  occurred  but  no  details. 

Wales 

Brecon  2005  One  site:  one  pair  hatched  four  young,  which  did  not  survive. 

Scotland,  S 

Clyde  2005  One  site:  one  pair  bred  fledging  six  young. 

Scotland,  Mid 

Perth  & Kinross  2003  Two  sites:  four  pairs  bred.  Perth  & Kinross  2005  One  site:  four  pairs  bred  but  only  one  young 
fledged. 

Northern  Ireland 

Co.  Down  One  site:  Strangford  Lough.  2003  29  nests.  2004  69  nests.  2005  78  nests. 

Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis  (AE*) 

2003  One  pair.  This  species  has  not  featured  previously  in  these  reports. 

England,  N 

Yorkshire  2003  One  site:  a clutch  of  eggs  at  Nosterfield  Nature  Reserve  in  mid  June  had  disappeared  by  early  July. 

Egyptian  Goose  Alopochen  aegyptiaca  (CE*) 

2003  78-130  pairs.  2004  70-97  pairs.  2005  At  least  82  pairs.  Recording  of  this  species  varies  from  year 
to  year.  The  maximum  number  in  2003  exceeds  the  previous  highest  total,  of  127  pairs  from  2000. 
Data  from  some  regular  counties  were  missing  in  2005,  although  data  from  Berkshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire are  included  only  for  that  year.  Overall,  the  suggestion  here  is  of  a stable  population  con- 
centrated in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  with  smaller  numbers  in  other  areas  and  a limited  spread 
westwards.  However,  atlas  survey  work  in  Norfolk  has  shown  an  expansion  in  range  from  6%  of 
tetrads  in  1980-85  to  27%  in  2000-05.  This  would  indicate  that  Panel  returns  at  county  level  signifi- 
cantly under-record  this  species.  It  is  likely  that  results  from  the  forthcoming  BTO/SOC/BWI  Bird 
Atlas  2007-11  project  will  give  a more  definitive  picture  of  the  status  and  distribution  of  Egyptian 
Geese  in  England. 

England,  SW 

Devon  2005  One  site:  one  pair  fledged  six  young.  Hampshire  2003  One  site:  one  pair  fledged  nine  young.  Hamp- 
shire 2004  One  site:  one  pair  fledged  nine  young.  Hampshire  2005  Three  sites:  three  pairs  fledged  25  young. 
England,  SE 

Berkshire  2005  14  pairs  bred;  now  common  in  county.  Buckinghamshire  2003  Two  sites:  two  pairs  present  but  did 
not  breed,  although  a pair  did  breed  at  one  site  in  2002  (not  previously  reported).  Buckinghamshire  2004  One  site: 
one  pair  fledged  seven  young.  Buckinghamshire  2005  Two  sites:  two  pairs  fledged  nine  young.  Essex  2003  16  pairs:  | 
three  pairs  bred  and  13  other  pairs  reported.  Essex  2004  Three  sites:  three  pairs  bred  and  two  pairs  possibly  bred. 
Greater  London  2003  Two  sites:  four  pairs  bred,  fledging  a total  of  23  young.  Greater  London  2004  At  least  four 
pairs  possibly  bred.  Hertfordshire  2003  Two  sites:  (1)  one  pair  fledged  two  broods  of  two  and  three  young;  (2)  one 
pair  fledged  five  young.  Hertfordshire  2004  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred,  seen  displaying  in  May  and  present 
throughout  year.  Hertfordshire  2005  One  site:  one  pair  bred  hatching  three  young  but  may  not  all  have  survived. 
Kent  2003  One  site:  one  pair  present  but  did  not  breed.  Kent  2004  One  site:  one  pair  present  but  did  not  breed; 
records  of  higher  numbers  in  autumn  suggest  local  breeding.  Surrey  2003  14  pairs:  three  pairs  bred,  one  pair  prob- 
ably bred  and  ten  pairs  possibly  bred.  Surrey  2004  Ten  pairs:  two  pairs  bred,  and  at  least  eight  pairs  possibly  bred. 
England,  E 

Lincolnshire  2003  Five  pairs:  three  pairs  bred,  one  pair  probably  bred  and  one  pair  possibly  bred.  Lincolnshire  2004 
One  site:  one  pair  fledged  three  young  and  one  pair  probably  bred.  Norfolk  2003  Breeding  reported  from  43  sites. 
Norfolk  2004  Breeding  reported  from  38  sites.  Norfolk  2005  Breeding  reported  from  30  sites.  Suffolk  2003  19  sites:1 
eight  pairs  bred,  one  pair  probably  bred  and  21  pairs  possibly  bred.  Suffolk  2004  At  least  28  sites:  15  pairs  fledged  at 
least  20  young  and  ten  pairs  possibly  bred.  Suffolk  2005  13  pairs  bred  and  seven  young  reported,  but  counts  of 
young  believed  to  suffer  from  under-recording. 

England,  C 

Leicestershire  2003  One  site:  at  least  11  pairs  bred  fledging  at  least  54  young.  Leicestershire  2004  One  site:  at  least 
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nine  pairs  bred  fledging  at  least  41  young.  Leicestershire  2005  One  site:  at  least  1 1 pairs  bred  hatching  at  least  33 
young  of  which  at  least  26  fledged.  Nottinghamshire  2005  Three  sites:  seven  pairs  bred.  Warwickshire  2003  One 
site:  one  pair  possibly  bred.  A pair  with  three  juveniles  reported  in  November  may  have  fledged  locally. 

Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadorna  ferruginea  (BE*) 

2003  0-2  pairs.  2004  1 pair.  2005  3-4  pairs.  Norfolk  holds  a small  naturalised  population  of  this 
species,  originally  from  Asia  and  North  Africa.  In  2005,  22  sites  reported  Ruddy  Shelducks  at  some 
point  in  the  year,  and  there  were  three  confirmed  breeding  records.  Breeding  previously  occurred  in 
Norfolk  in  1996,  1997  and  2000  but  the  annual  total  of  three  confirmed  breeding  pairs  in  2005  is  the 
highest  reported  to  date. 

England,  E 

Norfolk  2003  Two  sites:  two  pairs  possibly  bred.  Norfolk  2004  One  site:  one  pair  with  a brood  of  five  on  26th  May 
but  no  ducklings  by  29th  May.  Norfolk  2005  Three  sites:  three  pairs  with  21  young  plus  a fourth  pair. 

Muscovy  Duck  Cairina  moschata  (E*) 

2003  Six  pairs.  2004  Five  pairs.  2005  No  breeding  reported.  Muscovy  Ducks  are  native  to  Central  and 
South  America,  and  although  there  are  a number  of  Muscovy  Ducks  at  large  in  the  UK,  these  are  the 
only  breeding  records  received.  More  widespread  breeding  has  been  reported  in  the  past,  for  example 
14  pairs  in  seven  counties  in  1997,  although  the  only  regular  site  is  at  Ely,  Cambridgeshire.  Apparently, 
the  flock  here  relies  on  feeding  by  the  public  and  the  local  council  is  attempting  to  control  numbers  by 
oiling  eggs. 

England,  SW 

Devon  2003  One  site:  one  pair  with  13  young. 

England,  E 

Cambridgeshire  2003  One  site:  at  least  five  broods  at  Ely  and  a minimum  of  41  young.  Cambridgeshire  2004  One 
site:  at  least  five  broods  at  Ely  and  a minimum  of  59  young. 

Wood  Duck  Aix  sponsa  (E*) 

2003  0-6  pairs.  2004  0-4  pairs.  2005  0-4  pairs.  The  most  regular  site,  Stanton  Park  in  Wiltshire,  held 
6-8  non-breeding  birds  during  the  three  years  reviewed  here,  but  a pair  fledged  one  young  there  in 
2002.  Breeding  has  also  been  recorded  in  Berkshire,  Devon  and  Kent.  Wood  Duck  is  a native  of  North 
and  Central  America. 

England,  SW 

Wiltshire  2003  One  site:  up  to  seven  birds  present  but  no  sign  of  breeding.  Wiltshire  2004  One  site:  up  to  eight 
birds  present  but  no  sign  of  breeding.  Wiltshire  2005  Two  sites:  (1)  up  to  six  birds  present  but  no  sign  of  breeding; 

; (2)  one  male  present  to  late  April  and  again  in  autumn. 

1 England,  E 

Lincolnshire  2003  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred. 

| England,  N 

Cheshire  & Wirral  2003  One  site:  two  pairs  possibly  bred. 

Red-crested  Pochard  Netta  rufina  (AE*) 

2003  4-8  pairs.  2004  6-19  pairs.  2005  5-8  pairs.  It  is  pleasing  to  include  breeding  data  from  the  well- 
established  population  in  the  Cotswold  Water  Park,  where  1-4  pairs  produced  young  in  2003-05, 
accounting  for  the  majority  of  proved  breeding  records.  Breeding  was  also  confirmed  in  four  other 
counties.  The  nearest  wild  population  of  breeding  Red-crested  Pochard  is  in  The  Netherlands. 

England,  SW 

Gloucestershire  2003  One  site:  one  pair  with  three  young  in  August;  flock  here  built  up  to  101  in  autumn.  Glouces- 
tershire 2004  One  site:  three  pairs  bred,  fledging  22  young,  and  one  pair  probably  bred.  Gloucestershire  2005  One 
site:  four  pairs  bred,  fledging  15  young. 

England,  SE 

Berkshire  2005  One  site:  two  pairs  probably  bred.  Essex  2003  One  site:  two  pairs  bred.  Essex  2004  One  site:  two 
pairs  bred.  Hertfordshire  2005  One  site:  one  pair  bred.  Five  young  were  seen  in  late  May  but  only  one  remained  by 
23rd  June. 
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England,  E 

Lincolnshire  2003  One  site:  one  pair  bred  and  two  pairs  possibly  bred.  Lincolnshire  2004  Two  sites:  1 1 pairs  prob- 
ably bred.  Norfolk  2003  One  site:  two  pairs  possibly  bred.  Norfolk  2004  One  site:  one  pair  fledged  seven  young. 
Norfolk  2005  One  site:  one  pair  probably  bred. 

England,  N 

Cleveland  2004  One  site:  one  male  present  throughout  spring  and  summer  was  seen  to  mate  frequently  with  a 
female  Common  Pochard  Aythya  ferina  but  no  young  were  seen. 

Reeves’s  Pheasant  Syrmaticus  reevesii  (E*) 

2003  At  least  eight  males.  2004  At  least  eight  males.  2005  At  least  three  males.  This  ornamental  species 
from  north-central  China  seems  to  be  maintaining  a small  presence  at  the  Stanford  Training  Area  in 
Norfolk,  but  there  have  not  yet  been  any  records  of  nests  or  broods. 

England,  E 

Norfolk  2003  Two  sites:  (1)  eight  males  were  seen  displaying  in  late  March  and  early  April;  (2)  one  single  bird  on 
two  dates  only.  Norfolk  2004  Two  sites:  (1)  eight  males  were  seen  displaying  in  late  March  and  early  April;  (2)  one 
single  bird  on  one  date  only.  Norfolk  2005  Six  sites:  (1)  at  least  three  males  were  seen  displaying  at  the  usual  site; 
(2)— (6)  records  of  one  bird  on  1-2  dates  only. 

Green  Pheasant  Phasianus  versicolor  (E) 

2003-2005  A small  and  apparently  growing  population  of  this  Japanese  pheasant,  possibly  of  hybrid 
stock,  has  been  recorded  in  northeast  Norfolk  since  2000.  The  maximum  count  was  81  in  the 
Colby-Banningham  area  in  October  2005.  There  were,  however,  no  reports  of  breeding. 

Golden  Pheasant  Chrysolophus  pictus  (CE*) 

2003  At  least  42  birds.  2004  At  least  33  birds.  2005  At  least  34  birds.  Golden  Pheasants,  indigenous  to 
central  China,  are  elusive  birds  and  difficult  to  census.  A summary  of  all  reports  is  included  here.  Most 
records  stem  from  just  two  counties.  It  would  be  useful  if,  in  submissions  to  the  Panel,  the  sexes  of  the 
birds  reported  were  given  to  enable  more  precise  counting. 

England,  SE 

Sussex  2003  Two  sites:  (1)  breeding  territory  reported;  (2)  two  males  on  one  date  in  May. 

England,  E 

Norfolk  2003  Reported  from  three  regular  and  nine  further  sites,  with  a maximum  total  of  32  birds.  Now  consid- 
ered to  be  absent  from  former  haunts  in  Breckland.  Norfolk  2004  Reported  from  three  regular  and  eight  further 
sites,  with  a maximum  total  of  26  birds.  Norfolk  2005  Reported  from  four  regular  and  four  further  sites,  with  a 
maximum  total  of  18  birds.  Suffolk  2003  Reported  from  four  sites  with  four  calling  males  at  one  in  April.  Suffolk 

2004  Reported  from  three  sites  with  at  least  six  birds  involved.  Suffolk  2005  A total  of  16  birds  reported  included 
ten  at  one  Breckland  site. 

England,  N 

Lancashire  & North  Merseyside  2004  No  reports  from  the  former  site  at  Lytham  Hall,  but  one  other  bird  elsewhere 
in  April. 

Lady  Amherst’s  Pheasant  Chrysolophus  amherstiae  (CE*) 

2003  One  male.  2004  One  male.  2005  Two  males.  Lady  Amherst’s  Pheasant  is  native  to  southeast  Asia 
and  was  first  bred  in  captivity  in  Britain  in  1871.  It  was  subsequently  released  in  a number  of  loca- 
tions, but  Bedfordshire  always  held  the  main  self-sustaining  population,  which  spread  into  neigh- 
bouring Buckinghamshire.  The  status  of  Lady  Amherst’s  Pheasant  in  Britain  was  reviewed  by 
Nightingale  (2005),  when  it  was  concluded  that  extinction  within  Britain  was  almost  inevitable.  The 
data  presented  here  reinforce  this  view,  as  no  more  than  two  males  are  reported  in  any  one  year  and  all 
within  one  county. 

England,  SE 

Buckinghamshire  2003  Two  sites:  one  male  at  each  in  January  but  the  records  probably  referred  to  the  same  bird.  | 
Buckinghamshire  2004  One  site:  one  male  in  February,  April  and  May.  Buckinghamshire  2005  One  site:  one  male 
in  April,  two  birds  heard  1st  May,  and  one  bird  heard  in  July. 
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Heimeted  Guineafowl  Numida  meleagris  (E*) 

2003  Breeding  reported.  According  to  a gamekeeper,  this  species,  a native  of  trans-Saharan  Africa,  was 
breeding  ferally  in  Hampshire  in  2003,  although  the  population  was  not  thought  to  be  sustainable. 
Previously,  Heimeted  Guineafowl  had  bred  only  in  2001,  in  Norfolk. 

Common  Peafowl  Pavo  cristatus  (E*) 

2005  One  pair.  This  is  a familiar  bird  at  ornamental  gardens  and  parks,  and  families  of  peacocks  are 
often  seen  at  these  locations,  but  it  is  records  of  birds  living  in  an  apparently  wild  state  that  are  collated 
by  the  Panel.  However,  we  suspect  that  this  species  is  greatly  under-recorded,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
single  record  received  during  the  period  under  review.  Common  Peafowl  are  native  to  India  and  Sri 
Lanka. 

England,  SE 

Sussex  2005  An  adult  with  young  in  late  May  was  reported  from  Markwell’s  Wood. 

Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax  (AE*) 

2003  Eight  pairs.  Breeding  again  occurred  at  Great  Witchingham  Wildlife  Park  in  Norfolk  in  2003, 
where  a free-flying  colony  has  been  in  existence  since  at  least  1996.  However,  there  was  no  breeding 
there  in  2004  or  2005.  The  nearest  wild  breeding  Night  Herons  are  in  The  Netherlands  and  northern 
France. 

Red-tailed  Hawk  Buteo  jamaicensis  (E) 

2003  Two  birds.  2004  Two  birds.  These  records  demonstrate  that  escaped  falconers’  birds  can  make 
nesting  attempts  in  the  UK.  Red-tailed  Hawks  are  native  to  North  America.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
this  species  has  featured  in  this  report,  although  one  bird  was  at  large  in  Norfolk  during  2000. 

England,  SW 

Hampshire  2003  One  site:  one  bird  seen  displaying  with  Common  Buzzards  B.  buteo  in  spring,  and  five  other  sight- 
ings during  the  year. 

England,  SE 

Sussex  2003  One  site:  one  bird  had  apparently  ‘started  nesting’  when  retrieved  by  a falconer  in  late  April. 

England,  N 

Lancashire  & North  Merseyside  2003  & 2004  One  site:  one  bird,  present  since  1992,  has  associated  with  Common 
Buzzards,  but  there  have  been  no  indications  of  mixed  breeding. 

Rose-ringed  Parakeet  Psittacula  krameri  (CE*) 

Rose-ringed  Parakeets  are  native  to  Africa  and  Asia.  The  data  submitted  to  the  Panel  do  not  allow  rea- 
sonable estimates  of  breeding  numbers  to  be  made,  although  there  are  clearly  large  populations  in 
southeast  England  judging  by  the  size  of  the  roosts  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  Elsewhere,  smaller  numbers  in 
Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Essex,  Greater  London,  Hertfordshire  and  Sussex  indicate  viable  popula- 
tions here  too.  Other  counties  in  southern  England  report  only  occasional  Rose-ringed  Parakeets,  so 
the  breeding  in  Derbyshire  and  Lancashire,  and  hinted  at  in  Cleveland,  is  noteworthy.  The  most  recent 
estimate  for  the  UK  population  is  4,300  adults  (Baker  et  al.  2006),  although  the  data  presented  here 
' suggest  that  this  is  already  too  low.  In  2006,  Rose-ringed  Parakeet  was  sufficiently  numerous  to  be 
monitored  by  the  BTO/JNCC/RSPB  Breeding  Bird  Survey  for  the  first  time  since  the  survey  began  in 
j 1994  (Raven  et  al.  2007). 

| England,  SE 

Berkshire  2005  At  least  one  pair  bred.  This  species  is  now  common  in  the  east  of  the  county  along  the  Thames. 
Buckinghamshire  2003  Six  sites:  a total  of  46  birds,  with  juveniles  seen  at  one  site  in  June  and  nest-prospecting  at 
two  sites  by  a total  of  nine  pairs  in  December.  Buckinghamshire  2004  Six  sites:  a total  of  35  birds  recorded  but  no 
breeding  reported.  Buckinghamshire  2005  Three  sites:  three  pairs  bred  at  two  sites,  and  there  were  a total  of 
100-200  birds  in  the  county.  Essex  2004  One  site:  one  pair  fledged  two  young.  This  is  the  first  breeding  in  Essex 
since  the  1980s.  Greater  London  2003  Present  at  20  sites  and  at  least  seven  pairs  breeding.  Greater  London  2004 
Recorded  at  four  sites  but  no  further  details.  Hertfordshire  2004  1-2  birds  at  around  ten  sites  (no  breeding)  until 
autumn,  when  an  influx  of  about  40  birds.  Hertfordshire  2005  Possibly  up  to  two  pairs  breeding.  Kent  2003  Resi- 
dent breeder,  but  no  numbers  available.  The  maximum  number  at  autumn  roosts  was  around  1,400.  Kent  2004  The 
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maximum  number  at  autumn  roosts  in  Thanet  was  1,050.  Kent  2005  In  the  Thanet  area,  perhaps  250-300  pairs  1 
breeding.  Surrey  2003  At  least  17  sites:  one  pair  bred,  three  pairs  probably  bred  and  26  pairs  possibly  bred.  The  j 
maximum  roost  count  was  6,818  in  August,  with  many  coming  in  from  outside  the  county.  Surrey  2004  19  sites:  | 
eight  pairs  bred  and  at  least  30  pairs  possibly  bred.  Roost  counts  again  over  6,000  birds.  Sussex  2003-05  Apparently  ! 
breeding  but  no  evidence  during  this  period  and  fewer  than  20  individuals  reported  in  each  year. 

England,  C 

Derbyshire  2003  One  site:  one  pair  probably  bred,  as  seen  entering  a nest  hole  in  March  and  June,  and  showing  agi-  | 
tated  behaviour  in  late  June.  This  is  the  first  breeding  attempt  for  Derbyshire.  Derbyshire  2004  One  site:  one  pair  ) 
probably  bred  at  the  same  site,  but  not  in  2005. 

England,  N 

Cleveland  2005  One  site:  a female  present  from  July  to  December  was  investigating  potential  nest  holes.  Lancashire 
2004  One  site:  one  pair  probably  bred  and  at  least  six  birds  were  seen  regularly. 

Monk  Parakeet  Myiopsitta  monachus  (E*) 

2003  One  pair.  2004  One  pair.  2005  Three  pairs.  All  but  one  record  refers  to  the  flock  at  Borehamwood 
in  Hertfordshire,  where  breeding  was  noted  in  2004  and  2005.  There  were  no  records  from  other  coun- 
ties where  colonies  or  breeding  attempts  have  been  reported  in  the  past:  Cheshire  & Wirral,  Devon, 
Surrey  and  Wiltshire.  Monk  Parakeets  are  native  to  South  America. 

England,  SE 

Greater  London  2003  One  site:  one  pair  probably  bred,  noted  at  a large  stick  nest  in  August  and  still  present  at  the  : 
end  of  the  year.  Hertfordshire  2003  One  site:  no  breeding  but  a maximum  of  32  birds  leaving  the  roost  in  January. 
Hertfordshire  2004  One  site:  one  pair  bred,  seen  at  an  active  nest  in  February  and  March.  Maximum  post-roost 
count  again  32,  in  December.  Hertfordshire  2005  One  site:  at  least  three  active  nests  and  a minimum  post-roost 
count  of  40. 

Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo  (E*) 

2003  Two  pairs.  2004  One  pair.  2005  Two  pairs.  The  transmission  of  a BBC  television  programme 
about  breeding  Eagle  Owls  in  2005  generated  considerable  interest  in  this  species  and,  as  a result,  more 
records  have  come  to  light.  The  Panel  is  keen  to  receive  details  of  all  Eagle  Owls  recorded  in  an 
apparently  wild  state  in  the  UK,  at  any  time  in  the  past,  so  that  its  current  status  in  the  country  may 
be  better  understood.  All  records  of  Eagle  Owls  apparently  living  in  the  wild  received  by  the  Panel  for 
the  years  under  review  are  listed  below.  In  view  of  the  persecution  which  some  individuals  have 
suffered,  county  names  are  not  included,  unless  they  are  already  widely  known.  The  nearest  wild 
breeding  Eagle  Owls  are  in  The  Netherlands  and  Belgium,  but  it  has  been  suggested  recently  that  the 
fossil  and  archaeological  records  support  the  theory  that  the  Eagle  Owl  is  a native  British  species 
(Stewart  2007). 

England,  SE 

2004  One  county:  two  sites.  One  present  for  three  days  from  30th  January  and  another  for  one  day  in  mid  May.  1 
A pair  also  reported  from  this  county  may  relate  to  these  individuals.  2005  Three  counties.  (A)  One  pair  fledged  two 
young.  (B)  One  single  heard  calling,  plus  a resident  pair.  One  member  of  this  pair  was  captured  in  September  and 
placed  in  a zoo,  the  other  bird  then  disappeared.  (C)  Two  singles  reported  in  December. 

England,  E 

2005  One  county:  two  sites.  At  least  two  birds  present. 

England,  C 

2005  Two  counties:  three  singles  reported.  A weak  bird  found  in  August  was  taken  into  care  and  a second  bird  was 
present  in  the  same  county  in  October  and  November.  In  Shropshire,  one  immature  found  dead  under  power  lines 
was  from  the  brood  raised  in  Yorkshire  in  2004. 

England,  N 

2003  Two  sites:  (1)  established  pair  in  Yorkshire  fledged  three  young;  (2)  pair  laid  a clutch  of  infertile  eggs.  2004  Four 
sites:  (1)  established  pair  in  Yorkshire  fledged  four  young;  (2)  one  of  the  pair  from  2003  present  until  April  but  then 
disappeared;  (3)  at  least  one  bird.  2005  Three  sites:  (1)  established  pair  in  Yorkshire  fledged  three  young,  but  female 
found  dead  in  December;  (2-3)  at  least  one  bird. 

Scotland 

2003  One  county:  a single  bird  in  March  may  have  been  the  same  individual  reported  at  a nearby  site  in  August.  2004 
Two  counties.  (A)  Single  bird  in  August.  (B)  A single  bird  from  mid  November  into  2005  was  one  of  the  young 
fledged  from  Yorkshire.  2005  One  county:  single  bird  remained  from  2004  until  at  least  February. 
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A review  of  the  records  of  Eagle  Owl  held  by  the  RBBP  is  presented  here  in  order  to  provide  a 
contemporary  summary  of  the  status  of  this  species.  The  Panel  is  most  grateful  for  the  assistance  of 
Major  Tony  Crease  in  compiling  this  summary.  Tony  took  the  lead  in  monitoring  the  nesting  pair  in 
Yorkshire,  as  featured  on  the  BBC  programme,  and  subsequently  has  been  involved  with  occurrences  of 
Eagle  Owl  elsewhere. 

The  first  documented  records  of  breeding  Eagle  Owls  in  the  LIK  came  from  Moray,  where  a pair 
attempted  to  breed  in  a quarry  in  1984.  The  nest  failed,  one  broken  egg  being  found.  In  1985  the  pair 
moved  to  another  quarry  nearby  and  this  time  they  bred  successfully,  fledging  one  chick.  The  male  was, 
however,  killed  on  a road  nearby,  in  September  1985.  The  female  remained  in  the  area  until  at  least 
December  1995,  laying  infertile  clutches  in  at  least  seven  of  the  subsequent  ten  years. 

In  1993,  a nest  of  four  eggs  was  found  by  raptor  workers  in  the  Pennines;  this  clutch  was  deserted 
but  there  continued  to  be  several  sightings  of  Eagle  Owls  in  the  area  that  year  and  also  in  2000  and  200 1 . 
In  2006,  a sick  bird  in  this  area  was  taken  into  captivity  but  later  died. 

Breeding  in  Yorkshire  was  first  confirmed  in  1997,  but  it  was  discovered  that  a pair  of  Eagle  Owls 
had  been  present  in  the  area  since  at  least  1996.  One  of  the  pair  was  definitely  an  escapee  or  unwanted 
pet:  the  female  originally  had  the  remains  of  purple-coloured  jesses  trailing  from  her  tarsi.  This  pair 
bred  each  year  from  1997  until  2005,  raising  a total  of  23  young,  all  of  which  were  ringed  prior  to 
fledging.  Just  two  of  these  have  been  recovered,  both  from  the  2004  brood:  one  was  found  dead  in 
Shropshire  (2005),  the  other  in  Borders  (2006).  Table  1 shows  the  number  of  young  fledged  per  year 
from  this  site.  The  only  year  when  no  young  were  reared  was  200 1 when,  because  of  access  restrictions 
owing  to  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  usual  surveillance  and  policing  of  the  nest  was  not  possible.  On 
at  least  three  occasions  the  eggs  of  this  pair  were  smashed  or  removed  - one  clutch  of  eggs  was  found 
crushed  with  the  chicks  almost  at  hatching  stage  after  being  deliberately  trampled.  Note  that  the 
Panel’s  previous  reports  covering  2000  (Ogilvie  et  al.  2002)  and  2001  (Ogilvie  et  al.  2003)  stated 
incorrectly  that  no  young  were  reared  in  2000,  but  three  fledged  in  2001. 

In  November  2005,  the  BBC  showed  a programme  in  the  Natural  World  series  entitled  'Return  of  the 
Eagle  Owl’.  This  showed  the  Yorkshire  pair  nesting  on  remote  moorland  in  a Ministry  of  Defence 
restricted  area.  The  publicity  stemming  from  this  programme  raised  the  profile  of  the  species  in  Britain 
and  led  to  extensive  discussions  about  the  origins  of  Eagle  Owls  in  the  UK.  The  programme  stated  that, 
since  the  Eagle  Owl  is  classified  by  the  BOU  as  a non-native  species,  it  does  not  carry  full  protection, 
but  this  error  was  corrected  in  repeat  showings  of  the  programme.  The  1981  Wildlife  & Countryside 
Act  provides  statutory  protection  to  all  wild  bird  species,  whether  they  are  native  or  non-native  to  the 
UK,  and  licences  are  required  for  any  control  measures.  The  female  of  the  pair  was  subsequently  found 
dead  in  December  2005.  Pellets  found  in  the  sternum  showed  that  she  had  been  shot  but  not  killed; 
however,  the  injury  sustained  would  have  meant  that  she  would  have  been  unable  to  feed. 

A new  female  was  detected  in  the  same  area  early  in  2006  and  was  seen  with  the  male  in  April,  but 
not  subsequently  and  no  eggs  were  laid.  A very  aggressive,  difficult  to  handle,  bird  found  in 
Birmingham  was  ringed  and  then  released  in  the  Yorkshire  nesting  area  in  May,  but  after  two  days  was 
never  seen  again.  It  is  thought  that  it  may  have  been  a male  and  had  been  driven  off  by  the  resident  bird. 
The  original  male  remained  on  site  into  2007. 

In  2003  another  pair  laid  a clutch  of  infertile  eggs  elsewhere  in  northern  England,  but  only  one  bird 
was  recorded  here  in  2004  and  there  have  been  no  subsequent  reports  from  this  site. 

During  the  period  1996  to  2002,  additional  birds  were  recorded  from  four  different  counties, 

including  the  area  of  the  Pennines  where  breeding 
was  attempted  in  1993.  Elowever,  only  single  birds 
were  reported  in  each  of  these  years.  In  Highland  in 
1996,  a bird  was  seen  for  two  days  in  April  close  to 
some  captive  Eagle  Owls,  whose  owner  was  adamant 
that  the  visiting  bird  was  not  his.  Elsewhere  in 
Highland,  a male  held  territory  in  1997  and  1998. 
Calls  were  heard  between  January  and  March  1997, 
when  a nest  scrape  was  found,  and  in  January  1998. 
From  1999  to  2002  a male  held  territory  in 
Warwickshire.  Also  in  2002,  there  were  two  other 


Table  1.  The  number  of  young  Eagle  Owls 

Bubo  bubo  fledged  by  a 

pair  nesting  in 

Yorkshire  from  1997  to  2006. 

No.  fledged 

No.  fledged 

1997  3 

2002  3 

1998  2 

2003  3 

1999  2 

2004  4 

2000  3 

2005  3 

2001  0 

2006  0 
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birds  reported,  from  Norfolk  and  again  from  Highland,  i 
The  Panel  has  not  yet  collected  all  data  for  the  2006 
and  2007  breeding  seasons,  but  the  nesting  of  a pair  in 
Lancashire  in  2007  has  recently  been  widely  reported.  | 
One  to  two  birds  had  been  reported  from  this  area  since 
2004,  and  in  2006  a pair  laid  eggs,  which  were  later, 
abandoned.  In  2007,  though,  what  may  have  been  the 
same  pair  nested  close  to  a public  footpath  at  Dunsop 
Bridge  in  Lancashire.  The  pair  had  a nest  with  three 
chicks  and  the  adults  were  mobbing  walkers  with  dogsJ 
leading  Lancashire  County  Council  to  close  the  right  of;j 
way.  Publicity  led  to  an  increase  in  visitor  numbers  (see  f 
http://www.birdguides.  com/webzine/article.  asp?a=  1 026 ). 
At  another  site  in  northern  England  in  2007,  behaviour  of' 
a pair  was  indicative  of  there  being  young  owls  close  by.  H 
To  date,  the  Panel  has  received  records  of  at  least  ten: 
other  Eagle  Owls  from  at  least  seven  areas  in  2006, 
including  two  pairs  and  an  unmated  female  which  laid 
eggs.  All  of  these  are  in  northern  or  central  England  and 
southern  Scotland. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  Eagle  Owls  are  maintaining 
a small  presence  in  at  least  northern  and  central  Englanc 
and  perhaps  southern  Scotland,  with  a maximum  so  fai 
of  three  pairs  nesting  in  any  one  year.  Table  2 shows  the 
number  of  nesting  pairs  and  other  individuals  reportec 
to  the  Panel  since  1984.  It  is  clear  that  the  number  o 
records  has  increased  since  2004  but  it  is  not  yet  cleai 
whether  this  is  due  to  increased  publicity  or  to  a rea, 
increase  in  the  number  of  Eagle  Owls  living  in  the  wild 
However,  there  are  clearly  other  records  which  have  no 
been  reported  and  we  would  like  to  reiterate  our  request 
for  any  information  on  this  species  in  the  UK. 

Red-winged  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  formosus  (E*) 

As  stated  in  the  Panel’s  last  report  (Ogilvie  et  al.  2004),  escapes  from  a wildlife  park  have  been  living  ii 
the  wild  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  breeding  is  believed  to  have  occurred  since  at  least  1996.  Since  2000 
sightings  have  been  intermittent  in  the  Ballaugh  area  and  in  August  2004  there  was  a report  of  a mal 
singing  at  least  8 km  farther  east  than  any  previous  record  (Thorpe  & Sharpe  2004).  There  were  m 
breeding  reports  for  the  period  under  review.  This  species  is  native  to  China  and  Vietnam. 

England,  N 

Isle  of  Man  2003  One  site:  1-2  birds  reported.  2004  Two  sites:  (1)  1-2  birds;  (2)  one  male  singing  in  Augus 
2005  One  site:  reports  of  one  bird  on  four  occasions. 


Table  2.  Numbers  of  breeding  pairs  and 
other,  individual  Eagle  Owls  Bubo  bubo 
reported  to  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel 
1 984-2007.  Note  that,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  only  limited  data  were  available  for 
2006  and  2007  (given  in  square  brackets). 


1984 

No.  breeding 
pairs 

1 

Min.  no. 
additional 
individuals 
reported 
0 

1985 

1 

0 

1986 

0 

1 

1987 

0 

1 

1988 

0 

1 

1989 

0 

1 

1990 

0 

1 

1991 

0 

1 

1992 

0 

1 

1993 

1 

1 

1994 

0 

1 

1995 

0 

1 

1996 

0 

4 

1997 

1 

2 

1998 

1 

1 

1999 

1 

2 

2000 

1 

2 

2001 

1 

2 

2002 

1 

3 

2003 

2 

1 

2004 

1 

6 

2005 

2 

13 

2006 

[1] 

[13] 

2007 

[2] 

[4] 
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Introduction 

Until  1998,  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union 
(BOU)  compiled  a single  List  of  the  birds  of 
Britain  & Ireland.  Following  a request  from  the 
Irish  Rare  Birds  Committee,  the  BOU  has  since 
then  maintained  a List  for  Britain  alone  (BOU 
1999).  This  has  entailed  ongoing  work  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  Lists  and  establish,  among  other 
things,  the  first  acceptable  records  for  Britain  of 
those  species  and  subspecies  whose  first  British 
and  Irish  record  came  from  Ireland.  A number 
of  these  were  listed  in  recent  BOURC  reports  in 
Ibis  and  by  Bradshaw  (2003). 

The  first  Two-barred  Crossbill  Loxia  leu- 
coptera  for  Britain  & Ireland  was  a female  of  the 
Old  World  race  L.  /.  bifasciata  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  bifasciata),  shot  at  Grenville,  near 
Belfast,  Co.  Antrim,  on  11th  January  1802 
(Thompson  1849).  Several  of  the  early  records 
were  noted  as  having  been  ‘White-winged 
Crossbills’,  the  name  by  which  we  currently 
know  the  North  American  nominate  race  L.  I 
leucoptera  (hereafter  referred  to  as  leucoptera). 
This  subspecies  could  conceivably  occur  as  a 
vagrant  in  Britain  so,  when  seeking  to  establish 
the  first  British  record  of  Two-barred  Crossbill, 
it  was  also  necessary  to  determine  which  sub- 
species had  occurred  here. 

Diagnosability  and  taxonomy 

Three  forms  of  Two-barred  Crossbill  are  cur- 
rently recognised:  bifasciata  (Two-barred  Cross- 
bill) in  Eurasia,  leucoptera  (White-winged 
Crossbill)  in  northern  North  America,  and 
megaplaga  (Hispaniolan  Crossbill)  in  the 
mountains  of  Hispaniola.  Although  geograph- 
ical variation  across  these  taxa  has  been 
described  as  ‘rather  slight’  (Cramp  & Perrins 
1994),  there  are  clear  and  consistent  differences 
in  measurements,  structure,  plumage  and  vocal- 


isations that  suggest  that  the  three  forms  would 
be  best  treated  as  separate  species  (Benkman  ! 
1992;  Elmberg  1993;  Cramp  & Perrins  1994;  : 
AOU  1998).  These  differences  are  sufficiently 
marked  to  be  observable  in  the  field.  The  His-  I 
paniolan  Crossbill,  now  treated  as  a separate 
species  by  the  AOU  (2003),  is  not  discussed 
here;  for  further  information  see  Benkman 
(1994),  Smith  (1997)  and  Boon  et  al.  (2006). 

As  a species,  Loxia  leucoptera  was  given  its 
formal  scientific  name  by  Gmelin  in  1789, 
based  on  specimens  of  the  American  White- 
winged Crossbill  brought  to  Europe  from 
Hudson  Bay  and  New  York.  Therefore,  early  ref- 
erences to  this  bird  in  Britain  were  generally 
under  the  name  ‘White-winged  Crossbill’  and 
believed  to  relate  to  birds  from  America  (e.g. 
Pennant  1812,  Fleming  1828,  Jenyns  1835).  In 
1827,  Brehm  described  the  form  currently 
regarded  as  the  Old  World  race  as  a separate 
species  - L.  bifasciata  - and  the  two  birds 
became  known  as  the  ‘American  White-winged 
Crossbill’  and  the  ‘European  White-winged 
Crossbill’.  Specimens  of  both  forms  remained 
quite  rare  in  museums  and  some  ornithologists 
maintained  that  the  two  were  one  and  the  same 
until  1 842,  when  their  characters  were  clarified 
(see  Yarrell  1839-41,  1856).  A certain  amount  of 
confusion  remained,  however,  and  several  nine- 
teenth-century records  from  Britain  were 
attributed  to  ‘American  White-winged  Crossbill’ 
by  authors  apparently  unaware  of  the  distinc- 
tion. Although  the  name  ‘Two-barred  Crossbill’ 
was  proposed  in  1848  (Newman  1848),  it  was 
not  until  much  later  that  it  entered  general  use 
(e.g.  Newton  1882). 

Measurements  and  structure 

Overall,  leucoptera  is  a considerably  smaller  and 
lighter  bird  than  bifasciata,  with  a proportion- 
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Fig.  I.  These  drawings  highlight  the  different  bill 
structure  ofTwo-barred  Crossbill  Loxia  leucoptera 
bifasciata  (left)  and  White-winged  Crossbill 
L I.  leucoptera  (right).  Note  that  bills  have  been 
represented  crossing  the  same  way  to  facilitate 
comparison.  In  life  there  is  bill  dimorphism, 
although  most  have  the  tip  of  the  lower 
mandible  on  the  right  side. 

ately  smaller  head  and  an  almost  equally  long, 
but  much  more  slender,  bill  (table  1).  These  dif- 
ferences in  size  and  structure  are  noticeable  in 
the  field,  though  the  shorter  mean  wing  length 
of  leucoptera  is  difficult  to  assess  without  in- 
hand confirmation. 

The  bill  of  bifasciata  is  heavy  and  often 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  Common  Cross- 
bill L.  curvirostra.  The  bill  of  leucoptera,  as  well 
as  being  much  less  deep  and  wide,  differs  in 
shape  from  that  of  bifasciata.  Typically,  the  tip 
of  the  upper  mandible  in  leucoptera  extends 
noticeably  further  beyond  the  tip  of  the  lower 
mandible.  In  the  hand,  when  viewed  from 
directly  in  front,  the  line  of  the  culmen  of  bifas- 
ciata is  fairly  straight  from  left  to  right  whereas 
in  leucoptera  the  slender  tip  of  the  upper 
mandible  is  (diagnostically)  deflected  laterally 
1 towards  the  side  on  which  the  tip  of  the  lower 
mandible  occurs  (see  fig.  1). 

Plumage 

| Some  plumage  differences  between  bifasciata 
and  leucoptera  have  been  described  previously 


(e.g.  Newton  1882,  Cramp  & Perrins  1994).  On 
leucoptera,  the  scapulars,  wing  and  tail  appear 
blacker,  and  the  pale  fringes  of  tail-  and  flight- 
feathers  are  narrower;  the  white  tips  of  the 
greater  coverts  and  especially  the  tertials 
(though  normally  still  striking  and  conspic- 
uous) are  narrower  (sometimes  appreciably  so); 
and  males  exhibit  three  main  colour  morphs  - 
dark  crimson,  pastel  pink  and  orange-pink  - of 
which  the  first  tends  to  be  a slightly  deeper, 
more  rosy-crimson  shade  of  red  than  any  bifas- 
ciata. There  are  other  differences  too:  on 
average,  female  leucoptera  appears  greyer  and 
darker  than  female  bifasciata,  and  darker 
feather  centres  create  more  prominent  crown, 
mantle  and  breast  markings;  and  both  sexes  of 
leucoptera  tend  to  be  more  heavily  marked  on 
the  underparts,  especially  on  the  flanks  and 
undertail-coverts.  When  applying  these  criteria 
it  is  important  to  try  to  age  and  sex  individual 
birds  to  ensure  that  comparisons  are  valid. 

Vocalisations 

As  noted  by  Boon  et  al.  (2006),  bifasciata  and 
leucoptera  both  have  relatively  uniform  vocal 
repertoires  across  their  extensive  breeding 
ranges,  and  these  vocalisations  are  diagnosably 
distinct.  Elmberg  (1993)  described  the  song  of 
bifasciata  as  rich  and  varied,  including  metallic 
and  slurred  whistles  but  also  chatters  and 
wheezes,  interspersed  with  any  of  the  three  basic 
flight-calls.  It  is  thus  reminiscent  of  the  song  of 
Common  Crossbill.  In  comparison,  the  song  of 
leucoptera  is  more  monotonous,  including  long 
trills  on  different  pitches,  recalling  the  song  of 
Greenfinch  Carduelis  chloris. 

The  calls  of  bifasciata  include  a high-pitched 
‘glip  glip’  and  the  nasal  so-called  ‘trumpet-call’, 
for  neither  of  which  leucoptera  has  a close 
equivalent  call.  Conversely,  the  calls  of  leu- 
coptera include  a ‘keck’  unlike  any  call  of  bifas- 
ciata (Cramp  & Perrins  1994).  For  a detailed 


Table  1.  Measurements  ofTwo-barred  ( Loxia  leucoptera  bifasciata)  and  White-winged  (L  /.  leucoptera)  Crossbills 

(data  from  Benkman 

1992,  Cramp  & Perrins  1994).  All  measurements  taken  from  skins  except  weight,  which 

is  taken  from  live 

specimens  in  Russia  ( bifasciata ) and  Canada  ( leucoptera ).  Bill  length  measured  to  skull. 

Measurements  are  given  as  a range  (sample  size  in  parentheses)  except  weight  of  leucoptera,  which  is  given 

as  mean  ± standard  deviation. 

Male  bifasciata 

Male  leucoptera 

Female  bifasciata 

Female  leucoptera 

Bill  length  (mm) 

19.4-22.4  (21) 

18.0-21.2  (8) 

19.3-22.4  (18) 

17.4-19.4  (10) 

Bill  depth  (mm) 

9.7-11.0  (18) 

7. 8-8. 8 (8) 

9.4-10.7  (14) 

7.6-9.0  (10) 

Bill  width  (mm) 

8.7-10.2  (10) 

7. 5-8. 2 (5) 

8. 3-9. 5 (7) 

7. 0-8.0  (7) 

Wing  length  (mm) 

88-96  (23) 

88-93 (8) 

87-94 (18) 

83-88  (11) 

Weight  (g) 

26.3-40.0  (35) 

26.0±1.27  (119) 

24.9-35.3  (15) 

24.4±1.52  (100) 
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Fig.  2.  Plumages  of  Two-barred  Crossbill  Loxia  leucoptera  bifasciata  and  White-winged  Crossbill  L I.  leucoptera. 


account  of  the  vocalisations  of  bifasciata,  see 
Ebels  et  al.  (1999).  Differences  in  vocalisations 
between  the  two  taxa  have  also  been  described 
and  illustrated  by  Constantine  & The  Sound 
Approach  (2006). 


Likelihood  of  vagrancy  by  bifasciata  and 
leucoptera 

In  the  Old  World,  bifasciata  breeds  widel; 
throughout  northern  boreal  forests,  frort 
Finland  and  western  Russia  eastwards.  It  occur 
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regularly  farther  south, 
with  irruptive  movements 
bringing  it  to  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  western 
Europe,  apparently  on  a 
seven-year  cycle  in  line  with 
a similar  cycle  of  Larch  Larix 
seed  crops  in  western  Russia 
(Larsen  & Tombre  1989).  It 
is  likely  that  irruptions 
occur  when  a good  seed 
crop  in  the  previous  year  has 
led  to  a successful  breeding 
season  which  is  then  fol- 
lowed by  a poorer  seed  year, 
forcing  large  numbers  of 
birds  to  move  in  search  of 
food.  The  seven-year  cycle  is 
not  a reliable  predictor  of 
vagrancy,  however,  since 
bifasciata  occurred  in 
Britain  in  variable  numbers 
in  15  of  the  25  years 
between  1982  and  2006, 
with  peaks  in  1987,  1990 
and  2002  (fig.  3). 

In  North  America,  leu- 
coptera  breeds  in  northern 
coniferous  forests  from 
Newfoundland  to  Alaska.  It 
winters  mainly  within 
boreal  forests,  and  under- 
takes irregular  movements 
in  response  to  food  avail- 
ability. It  sometimes  under- 
goes continent-wide,  east- 
west  movements  in  response 
to  changes  in  food  abun- 
dance, though  it  cannot  be 
considered  a long-distance 
migrant  in  the  normal  sense 
1 (Benkman  1987,  1992).  It 
has  been  reported  over 
inshore  waters  or  out  over 
the  western  Atlantic  on 
I several  occasions.  It  is  a 
potential  vagrant  to  Britain, 

! though  it  is  also  possible 
that  any  arrival  might 
involve  ship-assisted  passage. 

One  particular  case  of 
ship-assistance  is  especially 
wll  documented.  In  1855, 
l Donald  Dewar,  on  board 


Fig.  3.  Accepted  records  ofTwo-barred  Crossbill  Loxia  leucoptera  in  Britain, 
1 982-2006. 


297  & 298.  Upperside  and  underside  of  male  and  female  Two-barred 
Crossbill  Loxia  leucoptera  bifasciata  (left)  and  White-winged  Crossbill  LI. 
leucoptera  (right). The  specimens  are  from  (left  to  right)  Swedish  Lapland, 
Archangel  (northern  European  Russia), ‘North  America'  and  Nova  Scotia. 
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299.  A yellow/green  male  Common  Crossbill  Loxia  curvirostra  showing 
white  wing-bars  and  tertial  tips,  and  a superficial  resemblance  to 
Two-barred  Crossbill  L leucoptera. The  specimen  was  obtained  in 
Oberosterreich,  Austria,  in  summer  1 9 1 6;  it  shows  signs  of  having  been  in 
captivity.  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  MCZ  2489 1 6. 


land.  Another  escaped  in  Liver- 
pool (letter  from  Dewar  to 
J.  Gould,  13th  May  1858,  under 
Regains  calendula  in  Gould 
undated).  This  episode  wasi 
widely  reported  (or  rather  mis- 
reported;  see  Gray  1871)  and, 
largely  as  a consequence,! 
claims  of  leucoptera  in  Britain 
were  generally  regarded  as 
ship-assisted  (e.g.  Harting 
1901).  Indeed,  this  case  played 
a significant  role  in  establishing 
or  confirming  the  widespread 
negative  attitude  to  Nearcticj 
passerines  in  Britain  for  some 
time  (Alexander  & Fitter  1955).  I 
Although  human  intervention 
would  deny  Dewar’s  leucoptera 
a place  on  the  British  List,  ship- 
assistance  per  se  is  no  longer  an 
impediment  to  admission 
(BOU  2005).  Robb  & van  den 
Berg  (2002)  described  a pre- 
sumed escaped  leucoptera  in 
The  Netherlands  in  1963. 


300  & 301.  Upperside  and  underside  of  female  White-winged  Crossbill 
Loxia  I.  leucoptera,  said  to  have  been  obtained  in  Worcestershire  in  1836  or 
1 838. The  specimen  is  now  in  the  Zoological  Museum,  Cambridge 
(Cat.  No.  27/Fri/l  1/6/1). 


one  of  the  Cunard  steamers  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  1,000  km  off  Newfoundland,  observed 
White-winged  Crossbills  crossing  the  Atlantic 
before  a stiff  westerly  breeze.  A number  alighted 
in  the  rigging,  and  eight  were  caught  and  held 
on  board  in  a cage.  Of  these,  one  escaped  when 
the  ship  was  about  800  km  west  of  Ireland,  and 
stayed  on  board  until  about  50  km  from 
Ireland,  when  it  left  heading  straight  for  the 


The  early  British  records 

There  is  ample  evidence  that 
bifasciata  now  occurs  not  infre- 
quently in  Britain.  In  order  to 
establish  the  first  British 
record,  however,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  re-examine  the  earlier 
nineteenth-century  claims  and, 
in  particular,  to  confirm  that 
none  involved  leucoptera. 
Although  Newton  (1882)  and 
Seebohm  (1884)  had  reviewed 
records  of  leucoptera  and  bifas- 
ciata, BOURC  needed  to  be 
absolutely  confident  about  the 
subspecific  identity  and  that 
the  provenance  of  each  record 
was  sufficiently  detailed.  It  was 
also  necessary  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
Common  Crossbills  with  white  wing-bars  (e.g. 
van  den  Berg  8c  Blankert  1980,  Berthold  8; 
Schlenker  1982;  see  also  plate  299)  or  even  Pine 
Grosbeak  Pinicola  enucleator.  These  early  nine- 
teenth-century claims  are  summarised  below. 

Before  1812,  Scotland 

Reported  as  ‘having  been  met  with  in  Scotland’, 
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but  with  no  further  information  (Pennant 
1812);  Pennant  commented  that  the  report 
came  through  so  uncertain  a channel  as  to 
forbid  him  noticing  it.  Unacceptable. 

1 826,  Yorkshire 

One  shot,  Plompton,  Knaresborough  (Nelson 
1907).  Rejected  on  the  basis  of  inadequate 
documentation  (no  published  description,  no 
precise  collection  data,  not  mentioned  by  con- 
temporary sources  and  the  specimen  could  not 
be  traced). 

c.  1 838,  Isle  of  Wight 

A pair  was  obtained  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  by 
Mr  Butler  ( Zoologist  1844:  643)  but  the  exact 
year  is  uncertain  and  the  account  states  simply 
that  they  were  ‘supposed  to  be  only  the 
common  crossbill  [sic]  in  one  of  its  many  states 
of  plumage;  but  the  conspicuous  white  bars 
across  the  wings,  described  by  Mr  Butler,  seem 
to  decide  that  they  belonged  to  the  rarer 
species.’  Rejected  on  the  basis  of  inadequate 
documentation. 

1 836  or  1 838,  Worcestershire  (leucoptera) 

A female  acquired  from  the  dealer  T.  Robinson 
was  said  to  have  been  obtained  in  Worcestershire 
in  1838  (Salvin  1882).  Yarrell  (1839-41,  1856) 
and  Harting  (1901)  gave  the  date  as  1836, 
however.  The  specimen,  which  originally  formed 
part  of  the  Strickland  Collection  (No.  992a),  is 
now  in  the  Zoological  Museum  in  Cambridge 
(Cat.  No.  27/Fri/l  1/6/1;  plates  300  & 301). 
Examination  of  the  specimen,  which  has  a bill 
depth  of  8-9  mm,  confirmed  Newton’s  identifi- 
cation of  it  as  leucoptera.  Unfortunately,  without 
more  precise  details  of  where,  when  and  by 
whom  the  specimen  had  been  obtained, 
BOURC  felt  unable  to  accept  the  record. 

Before  1839,  Suffolk 

Five  or  six,  of  which  one  was  obtained,  near 
Ipswich,  before  1839  (Newton  1882;  Piotrowski 
2003).  Rejected  on  the  basis  of  inadequate  doc- 
umentation. 

Before  1 840,  Cornwall 

One  killed  at  Lariggan,  Penzance  ( Zoologist 
1843:  142).  The  exact  year  of  collection  is 
unknown  and  the  specimen  was  in  extremely 
poor  condition.  Although  the  specimen  was  in 
Rodd’s  collection  around  1880  (Rodd  1870; 
Rodd  & Harting  1880),  these  collections  were 


believed  to  have  been  subsequently  destroyed 
by  fire.  An  indeterminate  representation  of 
the  bird  was  featured  in  Blight  (1861). 
Rejected  on  the  basis  of  inadequate  documen- 
tation. 

1841,  Borders 

Apparent  female  shot,  Bonjedward,  near  Jed- 
burgh, February  1841  ( Zoologist  1843: 
221-222).  This  subsequently  became  a muddled 
and  duplicated  report,  simultaneously  ascribed 
to  different  dates  and  to  both  leucoptera  and 
bifasciata  (Gray  1871);  it  was  also  reported  as 
male,  presumably  in  error,  by  Evans  ( 1910).  The 
story  was  later  unravelled  by  Evans  (1911). 
Rejected  on  the  basis  of  inadequate  documenta- 
tion. 

1 845,  Devon  (leucoptera) 

A red  male  found  dead,  apparently  just  washed 
ashore  and  partly  covered  with  wet  sand. 
Exmouth,  17th  September  1845  ( Zoologist  1845: 
1190;  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1845:  91).  Although  this 
bird  was  considered  by  Yarrell  to  have  been  leu- 
coptera, the  illustration  and  other  data  available 
to  BOURC  were  insufficient  to  confirm  this; 
furthermore,  the  alleged  circumstances  of  dis- 
covery (‘appeared  to  have  been  injured  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  to  have  crept  into  a 
crevice  of  one  of  the  loose  fragments  of  rock  on 
the  shore’)  invited  doubt.  In  these  circum- 
stances, BOURC  was  unable  to  accept  the 
record. 

1 845/46,  Cumbria  ('bifasciata) 

A series  of  records,  all  from  the  same  vicinity, 
encompassed  the  following  (Macpherson 
1892). 

• A female  shot  from  a flock  of  c.  8-10  redpolls 
Carduelis  on  1st  November  1845  at  Cambeck- 
hill  Woods,  near  Brampton,  by  Thomas 
Taylor  (specimen  apparently  sent  to  John 
Hancock,  Newcastle)  (Newton  1882);  this  or 
another  from  November  1845  is  currently  in 
the  Hancock  Museum,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Hancock  1874),  registered  as  NEWHM 
2003.H2554,  although  we  have  been  unable 
to  check  the  provenance  of  the  specimen 
because  ex-display  specimens  are  currently 
inaccessible  (per  Eric  Morton). 

• Two  seen  near  Brampton  by  Taylor  on  10th 
January  1846. 

• Two  seen  (of  which  a male  shot)  near 
Brampton  on  19th  January  1846. 
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• Nine  shot  at  Castlesteads  (adjacent  to  Cam- 
beckhill),  on  25th  March  1846  (of  which  a 
male  and  female,  both  mounts,  are  now  in 
Carlisle  Museum  registered  as  CALMG: 
1927.42.1  and  CALMG:  1927.42.18;  the  male 
has  a bill  depth  of  10.0  mm  and  the  female  a 
bill  depth  of  9.7  mm;  plates  302  & 303). 

• A call  heard  on  1 1th  April  1846. 

Since  the  identity  of  the  collected  birds  was 
confirmed  by  extant  specimens,  and  the  records 
occurred  during  an  invasion,  BOURC  was 
willing  to  accept  these  records. 

1 845,  Derbyshire 

A female  shot  at  Mickieover  on  21st  November 
1845  ( Zoologist  1846:  1247-1248).  The  source 
states  that  the  bird  came  along  with  a flock  of 
fieldfares  [Turdus pilaris],  and  suddenly  alighted 
from  them  upon  a fir-tree,  where  uttering  a 
peculiar  note,  caused  it  to  be  shot  without  at  all 


being  aware  of  what  it  was.’  Probably  genuine  in 
the  circumstances,  but  rejected  on  the  basis  of 
inadequate  documentation. 

1 845,  Yorkshire  (bifasciata) 

Two  males  and  two  females  shot  on  27th 
December  1845,  Cowick,  near  Snaith  ( Zoologist 
1847:  1694).  The  description  of  these  birds  was  l 
sufficient  to  confirm  their  identity  (‘the  birds  in 
question  are  decidedly  different  from  the  Amer- 
ican white-winged  crossbill...  Our  birds  are 
nearly  as  large  as  the  common  crossbill  ( Loxia 
curvirostra);  the  bill  nearly  as  thick  again  as  in 
the  American  species  [sic]...  the  white  bars  on 
the  wings  very  distinctly  marked  both  in  the 
male  and  female,  and  the  colour  of  both  sexes 
very  like  that  of  the  common  crossbill’),  and  p 
they  occurred  during  an  invasion,  so  BOURC 
was  willing  to  accept  the  record. 

Following  the  1845/46  invasion,  there  were 
further  records  during  1846 
from  Suffolk  and  Essex 
(Saunders  1889). 

Britain's  firstTwo-barred 
Crossbill 

The  BOURC  review  found 
that  the  first  acceptable  British 
records  of  Two-barred  Cross-  j 
bill  L.  1.  bifasciata  are  those 
from  Cumbria  and  Yorkshire 
during  the  1845/46  invasion. 
None  of  the  early  claims  of 
leucoptera  was  acceptable.  A 
full  review  of  every  later  claim 
of  leucoptera  was  not  under- 
taken as  none  appeared  to  be1 
credible.  There  are  as  yet  no  I 
acceptable  records  of  /e»- 
coptera  from  Britain  or  any-  [ 
where  else  in  Europe. 

Although  BOL1RC  was 
unable  to  accept  any  of  the 
historical  records  of  leu- 
coptera, this  was  not  primarily 
because  vagrancy  was  consid- 
ered unlikely.  As  noted  by' 
Robb  & van  den  Berg  (2002), 1 
there  have  been  four  records1 
from  western  Greenland  and 
one  from  southern  Greenland 
(though  none  from  Iceland).! 
There  have  also  been  records 
at  sea  east  of  Newfoundland  j 


302  & 303.  Male  and  female  Two-barred  Crossbill  Loxia  leucoptera  bifasciata, 
from  the  first  fully  authenticated  invasion  by  this  species,  in  1845/46,  in 
Cumbria.The  specimens  are  now  in  the  Tullie  House  Museum,  Carlisle 
(CALMG:  1927.42.  I & 18). 
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(see  above;  also  Kazlauskas  2000).  Future 
vagrancy  therefore  seems  possible  and  any 
vagrant  ‘two-barred’  crossbill  in  circumstances 
which  suggest  a transatlantic  origin  should  be 
scrutinised  extremely  closely. 
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commented  on  records  during  circulation  and  on  a draft 
of  this  paper 
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From  the  Rarities 
Committee’s  files: 

Eastern  Grasshopper  Warbler  - are 
there  any  confirmed  British  records? 

Paul  V.  Harvey  and  Brian  J.  Small 


Following  the  submission  of  three  claims  of 
Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  naevia  of 
the  Asian  form  L.  n.  straminea  since  the 
mid  1990s,  BBRC  has  established  identification 
criteria  which,  based  on  current  knowledge, 
should  enable  claims  of  this  race  to  be  assessed. 
This  short  paper  summarises  these  criteria  and 
documents  the  assessment  of  the  three  claims. 

Geographical  variation  and  distribution 

Currently,  most  authorities  recognise  four  races 
of  Grasshopper  Warbler.  The  nominate  form  L. 
n.  naevia  occupies  the  species’  breeding  range  in 
Europe  east  to  central  European  Russia,  apart 
from  the  extreme  southeast,  where  the  poorly 
known  L.  n.  obscurior  is  restricted  to  the  Cau- 
casus Mountains.  In  Asia,  east  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  L.  n.  straminea  breeds  throughout 
western  Siberia,  and  east  and  south  to  the  Tien 
Shan  Mountains  in  southeastern  Kazakhstan, 
while  the  poorly  differentiated  L.  n.  mongolica 
breeds  in  northeastern  Kazakhstan,  western- 
most China  and  northwestern  Mongolia.  BWP 
states  that  nominate  naevia  intergrades  with 
straminea  in  European  Russia,  the  zone  of 
intergradation  extending  from  46-47°E  to  55°E 
(extending  approximately  500  km  west  of  the 
foothills  of  the  Urals).  In  addition,  birds 
showing  the  characters  associated  with  mon- 
golica also  occur  within  the  breeding  range  of 
straminea  (Peter  Kennerley  in  lift.).  Examina- 
tion of  museum  specimens  and  photographs 
has  established  that  the  variation  within 
straminea  overlaps  with  that  of  mongolica  to 
such  an  extent  that  these  forms  cannot  be  safely 
separated  (BJS  pers.  obs).  Consequently,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  exclude  mongolica  in 
any  British  claims  of  straminea,  and  mongolica 
is  perhaps  best  treated  as  a synonym  of 
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straminea-,  an  approach  already  adopted  by 
Stepanyan  (2003). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  the  three  or 
four  races  can  be  split  into  two  groups:  a 
‘western  group’  comprising  naevia  and  obscur- 
ior, and  an  ‘eastern  group’  comprising  straminea 
and  mongolica.  Examination  of  skins  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum  (NHM),  Tring, 
showed  that  individuals  in  the  eastern  group  are 
on  average  smaller  and  greyer  than  those  in  the 
western  group.  Given  the  general  similarities 1 
between  the  two  races  that  comprise  each 
group,  we  shall  hereafter  refer  to  the  respective 
groups  in  the  text  as  naevia  (comprising  naevia 
and  obscurior)  and  straminea  (comprising 
straminea  and  mongolica).  This  is  probably  a 
rather  simplistic  approach  as  recent  observa- 
tions of  obscurior  in  Armenia  (Peter  Kennerley 
pers.  comm.)  suggest  that  this  race  can 
approach  the  appearance  of  straminea,  although 
biometrics  overlap  with  those  of  naevia. 

To  date,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  accepted 
records  of  straminea  from  European  countries  I 
west  of  Russia.  However,  since  it  has  a breeding 
range  that  overlaps  with  that  of  many  vagrants 
to  western  Europe,  including  Lanceolated 
L.  lanceolata  and  Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warblers 
L.  certhiola,  its  occurrence  here  in  the  future  j 
seems  highly  likely. 

Identification 

In  order  to  assess  claims  of  straminea  in  Britain, 
BBRC  required  criteria  by  which  nominate1 
naevia  and  straminea  can  be  separated.  Inde- 
pendent examination  of  specimens  at  NHM  by  I 
PVH  and  BIS,  supplemented  by  published  bio- 
metric data,  most  notably  from  Williamson  | 
(1968)  and  BWP,  provided  the  starting  point 
for  this  investigation. 
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Table  I . Comparison  of  wing  length,  tail  length,  tail  graduation  (or  roundedness,  i.e.  difference  between 
the  longest  and  shortest  tail  feathers)  and  tail/wing  ratio  of  Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  naevia.  of 
races  L n.  st raminea  and  L n.  naevia.  Data  from  Williamson  ( 1 968),  BWP  and  measurements  taken  by 
Paul  Harvey  (PVH)  at  the  Natural  History  Museum, Tring,  and  include  measurements  of  adults 
and  juveniles  of  both  sexes.  All  measurements  in  mm. 


straminea 


naevia 


Source: 
wing  length 
tail  length 
tail  graduation 
tail/wing  ratio 


Williamson 
54-61  (n=48) 
44-58  (n=47) 
15-25  (n=?) 
0.80-0.97  (n=?) 


BWP 

58-63  (n=  12) 
44-58  (n=?) 
15-25  (n=?) 


PVH 

56-63 (n=20) 
50-58  (n=20) 
12-25  (n=34) 
0.84-0.96  (n=20) 


Williamson 

57-66 (n=58) 
46-55 (n=60) 
13-18  (n=?) 
0.77-0.92  (n=52) 


BWP 

60-68  (n=47) 
46-59 (n=45) 
12-19  (n=15) 


PVH 


12-21  (n=20) 
0.81-0.89  (n=20) 


Table  2.  Relative  position  of  P2  (primaries  numbered 
ascendantly)  of  Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  naevia. 
of  races  L n.  straminea  and  L n.  naevia.  Results  based  upon 
a random  sample  of  33  straminea  and  25  naevia  measured 
by  Peter  Kennerley  at  the  Natural  History  Museum, Tring. 
Note  that  P3  forms  the  wing-point  of  both  races. 

Position  of  P2  = P3  = P3/P4  = P4  = P4/P5  = P5 
straminea  0 5 13  10  5 

naevia  3 7 13  2 0 


Obtaining  adequate  field  views  of  Locustella 
warblers  can  be  difficult  at  the  best  of  times,  but 
is  particularly  challenging  when  birds  are  on 
migration.  Although  both  authors  noted 
plumage  differences  between  naevia  and 
straminea,  the  apparent  variation  in  the 
plumages  within  each  of  these  two  groups  indi- 
cated that,  based  on  current  knowledge,  any 
claim  of  straminea  should  concentrate  on  bio- 
metrics and  aspects  of  wing  structure  that  can 
be  obtained  only  by  examination  in  the  hand. 
Providing  that  these  are  recorded,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  assign  a trapped  bird  to  the  straminea 
group,  although  many  individuals  will  fall 
within  the  wide  range  of  overlap  between  the 
two  groups  in  these  critical  features,  or  possibly 
originate  from  the  intergrade  zone. 

Biometrics 

Although  there  is  considerable  overlap,  meas- 
urements show  that  straminea  is,  on  average, 
shorter-winged  and  longer-tailed  than  naevia. 
Furthermore,  the  tail  of  straminea  is  more  grad- 
uated than  that  of  naevia,  i.e.  the  distance 
between  the  outermost  (shortest)  and  central 
(longest)  tail  feathers  is  greater  in  straminea 
than  nominate  naevia.  Relevant  biometric  data 
are  presented  in  table  1. 

Wing  structure 

There  are  two  minor  differences  in  wing  struc- 
ture which,  when  taken  together,  may  help  to 


determine  the  racial  identity  of  a trapped 
individual.  In  naevia,  the  length  of  the  out- 
ermost long  primary  (P2,  primaries  num- 
bered ascendantly)  is  usually  equal  to  or 
longer  than  P4,  while  in  straminea  P2  is  typ- 
ically equal  to  or  shorter  than  P4.  It  appears 
that  straminea  tends  to  have  a shorter  P2, 
giving  it  a more  rounded  wing  (table  2).  To 
confirm  these  distinctions  a larger  sample 
should  be  examined,  but  these  preliminary 
findings  suggest  that  this  character  warrants 
further  attention.  In  addition,  PVH  found  that 
just  over  50%  of  20  straminea  examined  showed 
a slight  emargination  on  P4  whereas  none  of  12 
naevia  showed  emargination  on  P4.  In 
summary,  any  Grasshopper  Warbler  with  P2 
equal  to  or  shorter  than  P4,  and  slight  emar- 
gination on  P4  merits  detailed  examination. 

Plumage  features 

Most  references  suggest  that  the  naevia  and 
straminea  groups  are  poorly  differentiated  in 
terms  of  plumage.  Although  we  would  agree 
with  this,  we  believe  that  there  are  a number  of 
subtle  features  which,  in  combination,  may 
point  to  straminea,  though  we  stress  that  we 
would  use  plumage  characters  only  to  support 
in-hand  data,  and  not  as  a stand-alone  diagnos- 
able  feature.  Specimens  suggest  that,  like  naevia, 
straminea  has  more  than  one  colour  morph, 
with  variation  being  independent  of  age  or  sex. 
At  the  NHM,  two  or  three  morphs  are  identifi- 
able in  straminea:  one  (comprising  the  most 
easterly  birds?)  is  paler  and  greyer  (olive-  or 
sandy-grey)  above  than  the  others  and  very  pale, 
whitish,  below,  with  little  or  no  markings  across 
the  breast;  the  second  is  browner-grey  or 
greyish-brown,  with  more  of  a wash  along  the 
flanks  and  neat  rounded  spots  across  the  upper 
breast  (there  is  a specimen  from  India  that  is 
particularly  rufous-brown  along  the  flanks);  and 
the  third  morph  is  slightly  more  olive-brown. 
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Fig.  I.  This  illustrates  the  extent  of  variation  within  Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  naevia  across  its  range, 
based  upon  specimens  held  in  the  Natural  History  Museum, Tring.This  plate,  painted  by  Brian  Small,  is  taken 
from  the  forthcoming  Reed  and  Bush  Warblers  of  the  World,  to  be  published  by  Christopher  Helm  in  autumn  2008. 

1.  L n.  obscurlor.  fresh  adult,  May.  In  the  upperparts  of  obscurior,  the  olive-brown  tones  of  the  nominate  form 

are  largely  suppressed  and  replaced  with  a greyish  wash. 

2.  L n.  naevia,  fresh  adult,  greyish-brown  morph. The  nominate  race  of  Grasshopper  Warbler  occurs  in  two 
colour  morphs;  on  this  individual  the  underparts  are  greyish-white  with  a light  brown  wash  extending  across  the 

breast  and  along  the  flanks. With  very  few  exceptions,  the  olive  tones  to  the  upperparts  of  naevia  are  always 
present  in  both  morphs. The  extent  of  underpart  streaking  is  variable,  but  is  almost  absent  on  this  individual. 

3.  L n.  naevia,  first-winter,  September.This  represents  a typical  first-winter,  characterised  by  the  combination 
of  conspicuous  sulphur-yellow  wash  to  the  underparts  and  diffuse  streaking  confined  to  the  lower  throat  and 

sides  of  the  upper  breast.The  upperparts  show  a distinct  olive  wash,  as  adult. 

4.  L n.  naevia,  adult,  worn,  greyish-brown  morph. Very  similar  to  the  fresh  adult,  but  with  worn  primaries  that 
lack  the  pale  tips. This  individual  illustrates  the  extent  of  underpart  streaking  across  the  breast  and  along  the 

flanks  of  a particularly  well-marked  individual.  Most  birds  show  much  less  streaking. 

5.  L n.  naevia,  adult,  fresh,  yellow  morph.  In  spring,  many  adults  show  a dull  sulphur-yellow  wash  to  the 
underparts,  which  is  typically  paler,  less  intense  and  slightly  browner  than  the  underpart  colour  of  first-winters 
in  autumn.  In  spring,  adults  often  display  an  indistinct  gorget  of  fine  diffuse  streaks  across  the  lower  throat; 
this  is  a fairly  well-marked  individual,  many  adults  in  spring  show  less  streaking  than  this. 

6.  L n.  straminea,  adult,  yellow  morph. The  upperparts  lack  the  olive  tones  and  are  distinctly  paler  and  greyer 
than  the  upperparts  of  naevia,  and  have  bolder,  more  contrasting,  and  occasionally  more  extensive  dark 
centres  to  the  feathers  on  the  mantle. 

7.  L n.  straminea,  adult,  fresh,  January.  Adult  straminea  occurs  in  three  colour  morphs,  reflecting  underpart 
colour.This  is  a fairly  typical  individual  of  the  greyish-brown  morph,  in  which  the  yellow  tones  are  absent. 

The  underpart  streaking  is  also  quite  variable,  and  straminea  shows  a tendency  towards  neat  and 
contrasting  small  spots  or  short  streaks  across  the  lower  throat  and  upper  breast,  and  along  the 
rear  flanks,  which  also  tend  to  be  darker  than  on  naevia. 

8.  L n.  straminea,  first-winter.  First-winter  straminea  is  browner  above  than  the  adult  and  lacks  the  strong 
olive  tones  to  the  upperparts  typical  of  the  nominate  form. At  this  age,  the  underparts  are  slightly  paler  than 

shown  by  first-winter  nominate  birds. The  underparts  of  this  first-winter  straminea  are  washed  yellow,  a 
purer  ochreous  or  primrose  yellow  than  the  slightly  oily  yellow  of  the  nominate  form. 

9.  L n.  straminea,  adult,  pale  grey  morph. This  individual  is  particularly  pale  and  lacks  the  streaking  and 
spotting  on  the  underparts.  In  this  respect,  it  approaches  L n.  mongolica.  Although  birds  resembling  this 

individual  can  occur  anywhere  within  the  range  of  straminea,  they  tend  to  predominate  towards  the  east, 
in  northern  and  eastern  Kazakhstan  and  western  China. 

10.  L a straminea,  adult,  May.This  particularly  distinctive  individual  was  found  on  the  Indian  wintering 
grounds  in  May;  an  unusually  late  date. The  combination  of  a light,  bright  buff  wash  across  the 
underparts  and  distinctly  brown  upperparts  is  unique  among  the  specimens  held  at  the  NHM. 

Such  birds  appear  unknown  from  within  the  breeding  range. 


though  still  a little  paler  or  greyer  than  naevia 
above,  but  notably  yellow  below  - the  yellow 
tending  to  be  a purer  ochreous  or  primrose 
yellow  than  the  slightly  oily  yellow  found  on  the 
underparts  of  naevia.  Depending  upon  morph, 
straminea  has  a tendency  to  show  neat  and  con- 
trasting spots  or  short  streaks  across  the  lower 
throat/upper  breast  and  rear  flanks,  and  these 
are  sometimes  blacker  and  more  obvious  than 
on  naevia.  Although  some  naevia  do  show 
streaking,  particularly  on  the  throat,  this  often 
consists  of  no  more  than  diffuse  streaks  as 
opposed  to  spots.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  paler 
and  greyer  straminea  lack  throat  marks,  a feature 
noted  both  in  the  field  and  on  specimens. 


Examination  of  skins  also  suggests  that,  on 
average,  individual  straminea  show  paler,  more 
greyish-olive  upperparts  than  naevia , with 
bolder,  more  contrasting,  and  occasionally 
more  extensive  dark  centres  to  the  feathers  on 
the  mantle  and  back  (i.e.  the  dark  centre 
reaches  closer  to  the  feather  tip).  However, 
experience  of  paler  and  greyer  naevia  in  late 
summer  by  B JS  on  the  Suffolk  coast  (and  of 
L.  n.  obscurior  by  Peter  Kennerley  in  Armenia  in 
early  June)  suggests  that,  as  stated  previously, 
plumage  features  should  not  be  used  in  isola- 
tion and  any  potential  straminea  should  be 
trapped. 

What  is  not  yet  fully  understood  is  the  extent 
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307.  First-winter  Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella 
naevia,  Suffolk,  1st  September  2007. The  deeper 
olive  tone  to  the  brown  upperparts  is  typical  of 
adult  and  first-winter  naevia,  and  the  majority  of 
first-winters  also  show  a conspicuous  sulphur-yellow 
wash  to  the  underparts. When  first-winter  straminea 
shows  a yellow  wash  to  the  underparts,  this  is  a 
purer  ochreous  or  primrose  yellow. 


to  which  the  appearance  of  birds  in  their  first 
autumn  differs  from  that  of  adults  on  the 
breeding  grounds.  For  example,  do  first-winters 
share  the  paler  and  greyer  appearance  of  some 
breeding  adults?  Are  the  upperparts  of  first- 
winter  straminea  browner  and  more  olive  than 
those  of  adults,  thus  showing  a greater  overlap 


304-306.  First-winter  Grasshopper  Warbler 
Locustella  naevia  straminea,  Xinjiang  Uygur 
Autonomous  Region,  China,  2 1 st  August  200 1 .This 
first-winter  Grasshopper  Warbler,  photographed 
at  the  eastern  limit  of  the  range,  shows  distinctly 
greyish-brown  upperparts  (an  artist  might  call  them 
‘ochreous  raw  umber’),  but  lacks  the  richer  olive 
tones  typical  of  the  nominate  form.  Although  the 
eye-ring  is  quite  conspicuous  on  this  bird,  it  is  a 
variable  feature  that  can  be  prominent  on  birds  of 
the  nominate  form.  Plate  304  shows  that  P2  lies 
between  P4  and  P5,  common  in  straminea  but  less 
frequent  in  naevia,  which  usually  has  a longer  P2 
reaching  or  extending  beyond  P4  (see  text).  In  the 
head  shot  (306),  note  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  spotting  across  the  lower  throat,  the  markings 
here  being  restricted  to  inconspicuous  and  diffuse 
mottling.The  underparts  of  this  individual  show  only 
a hint  of  yellow-ochre  on  the  neck  sides  and  flanks, 
which  would  be  unusual  on  a first-winter  naevia  in 
Europe. The  shape  and  pattern  to  the  streaking  on 
the  undertail-coverts  closely  resembles  that  of 
naevia,  although  perhaps  the  streaks  are  longer  and 
extend  closer  to  the  tip  of  the  feather,  particularly  on 
the  longest  feathers. This  bird  shows  pale  grey-brown 
undertail-coverts,  whereas  those  of  naevia  usually 
show  a warmer  pale  straw  to  pale  buff  wash,  lacking 
the  greyer,  colder  and  paler  tones  of  straminea. 

with  first-winter  naevia ? Added  to  this  is  the 
complication  of  the  largely  unknown  appear- 
ance of  birds  originating  from  the  intergrade  j 
zone  between  naevia  and  straminea. 

Review  of  British  claims 

Three  claims  of  straminea , each  involving  birds 
trapped  in  autumn,  have  been  assessed  by 
BBRC.  All  were  likely  to  have  been  in  first- 
winter  plumage,  although  only  one  was  aged. 

Holme,  Norfolk,  2nd  September  1 994 

This  claim  was  supported  by  photographs 
which  appear  to  portray  a fairly  typical  naevia. 
The  only  biometric  information  available  was  a 
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wing  length  of  59  mm,  which  lies  at  the  short 
end  of  the  range  for  naevia.  Although  short,  this 
wing  length  falls  only  1 mm  below  the  range  of 
naevia  given  in  BWP  and  it  is  not  clear  whether 
it  was  checked  by  another  ringer.  Given  the 
absence  of  any  further  biometric  data,  this 
claim  was  considered  not  proven. 

Red  Rocks,  Merseyside,  / 2th  October  1 994 

No  photographs  were  available  so  assessment  of 
this  record  was  based  upon  the  description  and 
limited  biometric  data.  This  individual  had  a 
wing  length  of  61  mm,  which  lies  close  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  range  of  naevia.  Unfortunately, 
no  additional  biometric  data  were  supplied.  The 
plumage  description  sounded  intriguing, 
however,  particularly  the  upperpart  colour  and 
extent  of  streaking  on  the  underparts.  The 
upperparts  were  described  as  ‘strange  olive-grey 
brown’,  while  the  dark  feather  centres  were  con- 
sidered to  be  too  well-marked  for  naevia.  The 
underparts  were  described  as  showing  an 
obvious  gorget  of  spots  and  streaked  flanks.  The 
committee’s  view  was  that  ‘strange  olive-grey 
brown’  does  not  necessarily  rule  out  naevia  and, 
in  the  absence  of  any  further  biometric  data 
and  without  photographs,  this  record  is  best 
considered  not  proven. 

Sheringham,  Norfolk,  20th  September  1 998 

This  individual  has  already  been  published  as 
an  ‘Eastern  Grasshopper  Warbler’  (Millington 
1998).  As  with  the  two  previous  claims,  limited 
biometric  data  were  supplied,  making  evalua- 
tion using  these  criteria  difficult;  however,  pho- 
tographs provided  additional  clues.  It  was  clear 


that  this  was  a stronger  claim  than  the  previous 
two  although,  unfortunately,  it  still  lacked 
potentially  critical  features  such  as  measure- 
ments of  tail  length,  tail  graduation  (rounded- 
ness) and  wing  formula.  Consequently,  BBRC 
had  only  a wing  length  and  some  photographs 
on  which  to  base  an  assessment.  Nothing  in  the 
plumage  description  pointed  to  straminea  and 
we  consider  the  photographs  to  be  equivocal  in 
this  respect. 

Based  on  plumage  features  (e.g.  evenly 
spaced  growth  bars  on  the  tail),  the  Sheringham 
bird  was  aged  as  a first-winter.  Its  wing  length 
was  56  mm,  which  is  exceptionally  short,  fully 
4 mm  below  the  range  for  naevia  published  in 
BWP,  and  well  within  the  range  of  straminea. 
Williamson  (1968)  gave  a minimum  wing 
length  of  57  mm  for  naevia  but  he  is  likely  to 
have  taken  his  measurements  from  skins,  which 
(owing  to  shrinkage)  often  produce  a shorter 
length  than  for  live  birds.  The  photographs  also 
hint  at  two  other  key  features.  The  length  of  P2 
appears  to  be  short,  probably  falling  short  of  P4 
(it  may  even  have  been  as  short  as  P5  but,  using 
only  the  photographs,  we  can  only  estimate 
this).  In  addition,  the  tail  appears  markedly 
graduated;  extrapolating  from  the  photographs 
suggests  that  the  outermost  tail  feather  is  some 
23-25  mm  shorter  than  the  central  tail  feathers, 
and  therefore  outside  the  range  of  naevia. 
Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  critical  struc- 
tural features  was  confirmed  by  measurements 
taken  at  the  time. 

BBRC  was  thus  in  a difficult  position  with 
this  record.  The  only  useful  measurement  taken, 
wing  length,  is  below  the  published  range  for 


308  & 309.  First-winter  Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  naevia.  Sheringham,  Norfolk,  20th  September  1998  (see  text). 
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naevia  and  within  the  range  for  straminea. 
Other  key  measurements,  which  might  have 
confirmed  the  identity,  were  not  taken,  leaving 
the  identification  in  limbo.  Although  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  this  individual  may  well  have 
been  straminea , it  would  be  unwise  to  accept  a 
first  for  Britain  based  entirely  on  a single  meas- 
urement, and  this  was  ultimately  considered  not 
proven. 

Future  submissions 

Should  any  birders  or  ringers  be  faced  with  a 
Grasshopper  Warbler  that  shows  some  charac- 
ters of  straminea,  the  following  advice  may 
prove  helpful  in  determining  the  identification. 

The  bird  must  be  trapped.  Plumage  charac- 
ters may  be  indicative  only,  with  many 
straminea  being  poorly  differentiated  from 
naevia,  though  careful  assessment  of  plumage 
colour  and  tone  may  help,  and  be  more 
apparent  in  the  hand  of  an  experienced  ringer. 
When  trapped,  a full  set  of  relevant  biometric 
data  (wing  length,  tail  length  and  tail  gradua- 
tion) must  be  taken,  along  with  a basic  wing 
formula  which  should  include:  the  position  of 
the  tip  of  P2  relative  to  the  other  primaries,  the 
length  of  P2,  the  distance  between  the  tips  of  PI 
and  P2  and  details  of  any  primary  emargina- 
tions.  These  measurements  should  be  taken  by 
an  experienced  ringer  and,  ideally,  confirmed 
independently  by  another  ringer. 

These  data  should  be  supported  by  a 
detailed  in-the-hand  description,  if  time  and 
the  condition  of  the  bird  permits.  Good-quality 
photographs  showing  key  plumage  and  struc- 
tural features  are  invaluable  and  may  prove 
essential.  Any  feathers  that  are  lost  during  the 
trapping/ringing  process  should  be  retained 
and  kept  for  possible  DNA  analysis.  It  should  be 
emphasised  that,  even  with  all  this  information, 
an  individual  still  may  not  be  identifiable  to  a 
particular  subspecies. 

On  current  knowledge,  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  BBRC  would  accept  a putative 
straminea  based  entirely  on  extensive  field 
notes.  Even  if  supported  by  frame-filling  photo- 
graphs showing  multiple  straminea  traits,  such 
a claim  may  not  rule  out  an  individual  from  the 
intergrade  zone,  about  which  we  know  very 
little;  though  any  claim  would  of  course  be 
most  welcome,  as  our  knowledge  may  improve 
in  the  future. 


This  short  paper  is  only  the  first  step  into  the 
potential  minefield  of  separating  eastern  and 
western  Grasshopper  Warblers.  We  still  have 
much  to  learn,  in  particular  about  the  appear- 
ance of  first-winter  birds,  notably  those  origi- 
nating from  the  zone  of  intergradation  in 
Russia,  which  will  always  present  the  greatest 
difficulties.  But  we  hope  that  the  guidelines  pre-  i 
sented  here  will  provide  observers  of  future 
claims  of  straminea  with  sufficient  guidance  to 
ensure  that  the  essential  criteria  are  recorded  t 
and  submitted.  Submissions  that  do  not  contain 
the  relevant  level  of  detail  cannot  be  assessed 
meaningfully.  Nonetheless,  BBRC  would  like  to  ; 
receive  documentation  of  any  suspected 
straminea  (e.g.  trapped  birds  with  incomplete 
biometrics  and/or  images  of  birds  felt  to  fall 
outside  the  currently  accepted  variation  of 
naevia).  For  such  difficult  subspecies,  BBRC  is 
moving  away  from  the  ‘cut-and-dried’  approach 
to  records;  a system  of  informal  submission 
means  that  records  might  not  be  accepted  but 
will  not  be  formally  rejected  - our  aim  is  to 
encourage  submissions  that  add  to  the  knowl- 
edge base.  Certainly  as  far  as  Grasshopper  War- 
blers are  concerned,  observers  and  ringers  with 
relevant  data  can  help  to  build  the  ‘bigger 
picture’,  clarifying  the  biometric  ranges  of  live 
naevia  and  its  plumage  variations,  and  this 
would  surely  prove  extremely  informative. 
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‘The  courtship  habits  of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus ; with  an  addition  to  the  theory  of  sexual 
selection’  (Huxley  1914);  this  article  was  a good  example  of  single-species  studies  of  bird  behaviour  published 
in  Britain  early  in  the  twentieth  century.  Don  Cole 


ABSTRACT  In  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  studies  of  bird  species  were 
influential  in  the  evolution  of  the  science  of  animal  behaviour.  Following  the 
development  of  key  theoretical  ideas,  behavioural  research  diversified  in  the 
second  half  of  the  century,  with  studies  using  birds  as  model  species  providing 
important  examples  and  insights  in  such  areas  as  optimal  foraging,  cognition, 
sexual  selection,  mating  systems,  co-operation,  communication  and  navigation. 

Such  single-species  studies  offer  insights  not  possible  from  comparative 
studies. They  have  also  had  more  practical  applications,  for  example  in 
wildlife  management  and  in  monitoring  pollution  and  climate  change. 


The  observation  and  recording  of  the 
behaviour  of  birds  has  a long  history. 
Aristotle  was  the  first  important  chronic- 
ler of  the  lives  of  birds  and  other  animals, 
I recording  his  own  and  others’  observations  in 
I the  Historic!  Animalium.  Much  of  his  informa- 
tion came  from  hunters  and  bird  catchers  who 
came  to  know  the  habits  of  their  prey,  the  better 
to  catch  them.  Observations  in  later  centuries 
often  concerned  not  only  domesticated  or  other 


captive  species,  but  also  those  species  that  lived 
in  and  around  human  habitations  and  farms. 
Johann  Pernauer,  in  Germany,  kept  birds  in 
aviaries  and  trained  them  to  fly  out  for  a day  or 
more  into  the  wild.  His  book  Agreeable  Country 
Pleasures  or  Taming  and  Training  Birds , first 
published  in  1702,  includes  detailed  observa- 
tions of  a variety  of  common  species.  In 
England,  Gilbert  White  kept  detailed  and 
careful  records  of  the  local  birds  of  Selbourne. 
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By  the  late  nineteenth  century  some  mainly 
observational  studies  of  bird  behaviour  were 
being  made  by,  for  example,  Edmund  Selous  in 
England  and  John  James  Audubon  in  America, 
but  it  is  really  only  since  the  mid  twentieth 
century  that  descriptions  of  natural  history 
have  changed  to  a search  for  explanations  of 
behaviour.  The  study  of  various  species  of  birds 
has  been  at  the  forefront  of  this  recent  growth 
in  biological  research,  and  my  intention  in  this 
essay  is  to  give  some  examples  of  how  such 
studies  have  contributed  to  the  science  of 
animal  behaviour  over  the  past  100  years. 
Inevitably,  given  the  space  available,  I shall 
touch  on  relatively  few  particular  studies  and 
those  chosen  are  a personal  selection  to  illus- 
trate the  developments  in  this  field. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  emphasis  was  still  mainly  on  describing  the 
typical  behaviour  and  biology  of  a species.  Little 
experimental  or  theoretical  work  was  being 
done  and,  in  the  behavioural  field,  what  there 
was  primarily  concerned  mechanisms  of  behav- 
iour. For  example,  the  American  psychologist 
J.  B.  Watson  recorded  the  feeding  and  breeding 


habits  of  Brown  Noddies  Anous  stolidus  and 
Sooty  Terns  Onychoprion  fuscata  in  the  Dry 
Tortugas  and  devised  experiments  to  test  their 
orientation  ability,  how  they  recognise  their  ter- 
ritory and  their  behaviour  in  mazes  ( e.g. 
Watson  1908);  in  Britain,  Julian  Huxley 
recorded  the  courtship  displays  of  birds, 
including  Common  Redshank  Tringa  totanus 
and  Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus  (e.g. 
Huxley  1912,  1914);  H.  Eliot  Howard  wrote 
about  territorial  behaviour  in  birds  (Howard 
1920);  F.  H.  A.  Marshall  studied  the  effects  of 
male  bird  displays  on  the  breeding  behaviour  of 
females  (e.g.  Marshall  1936);  and  in  Germany 
Oskar  Heinroth  compared  the  anatomy  and 
behaviour  of  several  species  of  ducks  and  geese 
(Anatidae)  (e.g.  Heinroth  1911). 

Studies  and  observations  of  the  biology  of 
bird  species  proliferated  in  the  twentieth 
century,  and  were  often  published  in  the 
various  local  and  national  specialist  bird  jour- 
nals such  as  British  Birds  that  had  appeared 
since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
British  Birds  has  published  numerous  articles 
on  bird  biology  and  behaviour,  for  example  the 
Lacks’  study  of  Common  Swifts 
Apus  apus  (Lack  & Lack  1952) 
and  Bryan  Nelson’s  study  of 
Northern  Gannets  Morns  bas- 
sanus  (Nelson  1965),  as  well  as 
shorter  observations  and 
descriptions  in  the  behaviour 
notes  section.  Notable  early  con-  | 
tributions  to  BB  include  Lack  & 
Lockley’s  (1938)  study  showing 
that  displaced  European  Storm- 
petrels  Hydrobates  pelagicus  and 
Manx  Shearwaters  Puffinus 
puffinus  do  not  need  familiar 
landmarks  to  return  home,  and 
the  articles  by  Fisher  & Hinde 
(1949)  and  Hinde  & Fisher 
(1951)  reporting  the  widespread 
ability  of  some  birds,  mostly 
Blue  Tits  Cyanistes  caeruleus  and 
Great  Tits  Parus  major,  to  open 
the  tops  of  milk  bottles  to  get  at 
the  cream,  which  has  been 
widely  cited  as  an  example  of 
avian  innovation  and  imitation. 

Many  descriptive  studies  of 
the  basic  biology  of  bird  species 
have  long  been  done  by  both 
amateur  and  professional 


3 I 0.  When  88  was  first  published,  descriptive  accounts  of  the  typical 
behaviour  and  biology  of  a species  were  the  norm;  for  example,  in  Britain, 
Julian  Huxley  recorded  the  courtship  displays  of  the  Common  Redshank 
Tringa  totanus  (Huxley  1912). 
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ornithologists  because  of  an  interest  in  the 
species  itself.  Biologists,  however,  often  study  a 
particular  species  to  explore  fundamental  scien- 
tific questions  in,  for  example,  behaviour  or 
ecology.  One  (or  several  related)  species  is  thus 
seen  as  a model  for  animals  in  general  with 
behaviour  that  is  representative  of  other  taxo- 
nomic groups.  This  inductive  approach  based 
on  studies  of  single  species,  and  of  how  and 
why  species  differ,  can  thus  lead  to  general 
underlying  scientific  principles.  Detailed  studies 
of  a species’  biology,  in  contrast,  often  provide 
background  information,  inspiration  and  ideas 
for  further  questions  in  these  hypotheses-driven 
studies.  As  an  example  from  BB,  the  observa- 
tion of  bottle  opening  by  tits  referred  to  above 
has  been  followed  by  other  studies  on  how 
novel  behaviours  are  passed  between  individ- 
uals (see  e.g.  Galef  & Laland  2005)  and  by  an 
experimental  examination  of  the  original  phe- 
nomenon, which  suggests  that  the  birds  were 
learning  the  technique  themselves  after  finding 
opened  and  partially  opened  bottles  rather  than 
copying  the  behaviour  of  other  birds  (Sherry  & 
Galef  1984, 1990). 

A variety  of  species  have  been  used  as 
models  of  animal  behaviour,  from  dung-flies 
(Scathophagidae)  and  social  spiders  (Araneae) 
to  dolphins  (Odontoceti)  and  chimpanzees 
(Pongidae),  and  good  models  have  become  the 
focus  of  long-term  studies,  with  the  input  of 
numerous  researchers  over  the  years.  Some  of 
these  studies  concern  charismatic  large 
mammals.  For  instance  the  Chimpanzees  Pan 
troglodytes  at  Gombe  Stream  National  Park, 
Tanzania,  have  been  studied  since  1960,  and 
both  the  African  Elephants  Loxodonta  africana 
in  Amboseli  National  Park,  Kenya,  and  the  Red 
Deer  Cervus  elaphus  on  the  island  of  Rum,  Scot- 
land, since  1972.  Smaller  creatures  are  no  less 
important,  however;  the  mating  system  of 
Yellow  Dung-flies  Scathophaga  stercoraria , for 
example,  has  been  a topic  of  investigation  since 
1965.  Studies  of  birds  have  also  continued  over 
many  years:  Anders  Moller,  for  example,  has 
observed  and  studied  Barn  Swallows  Hirundo 
' rustica  at  Kraghede,  Denmark,  since  1971. 

Researchers  usually  select  a model  species 
that  is  suitable  for  answering  the  questions  that 
they  want  to  ask,  although  a childhood  interest 
in  a particular  taxon,  whether  it  be  dung-flies 
; cavorting  on  a cowpat  or  swallows  skimming 
around  the  cows,  can  also  influence  what  a biol- 
I agist  studies  as  an  adult.  Birds  are  by  no  means 


> 

the  only  models  available  for  studying  behav- 
ioural science  - other  taxonomic  groups  may  be 
more  suitable  on  practical  or  welfare  grounds, 
or  because  of  particular  characteristics  of  the 
group  - but  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  very 
popular  subjects  of  scientific  research.  About  a 
quarter  of  papers  published  in  the  journal 
Animal  Behaviour  between  2000  and  2006,  for 
example,  were  on  birds. 

Ideally  a model  species  needs  to  be  abun- 
dant, easy  to  catch  and  observe,  and  amenable 
to  humans  interfering  with  their  everyday  lives 
to  some  extent.  It  also  helps  if  a species  has  a 
relatively  short  life  span  and  is  sedentary  or  reg- 
ularly breeds  in  the  same  place  so  that  individ- 
uals can  be  followed  over  their  own  and  their 
offspring’s  lifetimes.  If  the  species  lives  in 
colonies  or  at  high  densities  with  individuals 
breeding  at  about  the  same  time  of  year, 
researchers  can  easily  conduct  experiments  such 
as  manipulating  brood  size  or  numbers  of  nest 
parasites.  Birds  often  fit  the  bill  in  these  respects 
and,  consequently,  researchers  frequently  use 
them  as  models.  Nestbox  nesters  such  as  Great 
Tits  or  Tree  Swallows  Tachycineta  bicolor  (in 
North  America)  are  particularly  popular  sub- 
jects because  they  are  easy  to  catch  and  their 
breeding  attempts  can  be  readily  recorded, 
whether  by  checking  the  nest  contents  manually 
or  (nowadays)  remotely  by  video  or  webcam. 

In  the  early  twentieth  century  in  North 
America,  psychologists  such  as  B.  F.  Skinner 
used  mainly  rats  Rattus  and  pigeons 
(Columbidae)  as  model  animals  to  study  topics 
such  as  learning  in  the  laboratory.  In  contrast, 
in  Europe  scientists  were  turning  their  attention 
to  animals  in  the  wild.  Studies  of  birds  were 
influential  in  the  development  of  ethology,  the 
science  of  animal  behaviour,  in  Europe  at  this 
time,  particularly  studies  by  the  Dutch  zoologist 
Niko  Tinbergen  and  the  Austrian-born  zoolo- 
gist Konrad  Lorenz.  Both  Tinbergen  and  Lorenz 
were  interested  in  searching  for  explanations  of 
behaviour  rather  than  just  describing  it.  They 
shared  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  or  Medi- 
cine in  1973  with  Karl  von  Frisch  (unfortu- 
nately there  is  no  Nobel  Prize  for  studying 
behaviour  or  ecology).  Tinbergen,  together  with 
students  and  colleagues,  carried  out  many 
important  experiments  on  the  causation  and 
function  of  behaviour  in  a variety  of  animals, 
including  digger  wasps  (Sphecidae),  stickle- 
backs (Gasterosteidae)  and  gulls  (Laridae)  (e.g. 
Tinbergen  1951,  1953).  He  showed,  for 
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example,  that  animals  will  respond  to  certain 
specific  cues  in  their  environment,  called  ‘sign 
stimuli’.  Herring  Gull  Larus  argentatus  chicks 
peck  at  the  tip  of  their  parent’s  bill  to  stimulate 
feeding.  By  experimenting  with  model  gull 
heads  and  bills  with  different  sizes  and  colours 
of  spots,  Tinbergen  and  his  students  found  that 
it  is  the  contrast  between  the  bill  and  the  red 
spot  at  the  end,  rather  than  the  bill  itself,  that 
stimulates  the  chick  to  peck  (Tinbergen  & 
Perdeck  1950).  A long  red  rod  with  three  white 
circles  painted  on  the  end  proved  to  be  better  at 
eliciting  pecking  by  chicks  than  a model  of  a 
normal  gull’s  head;  Tinbergen  called  this  a 
‘supernormal’  stimulus.  Another  familiar 
example  of  a sign  stimulus  is  the  red  breast  of 
the  Robin  Erithacus  rubecula.  David  Lack 
(1943)  carried  out  experiments  with  stuffed 
models  and  found  that  Robins  gave  a threat 
display  to  a tuft  of  red  feathers  but  ignored  a 


more  realistic  Robin  model  without  the  red 
breast. 

As  well  as  external  cues,  early  topics  of 
research  also  included  internal,  motivational 
factors  that  cause  an  animal  to  behave  in  a 
certain  way.  In  a detailed  analysis  of  the  behav- 
iour of  Herring  Gulls,  Baerends  (1970) 
described  four  major  motivational  systems  con- 
trolling preening,  nesting,  incubation  and 
responses  to  predators.  One  system  would 
inhibit  the  others,  so  an  incubating  bird  would 
remain  sitting  on  the  nest  until  another  system 
took  control  in  response  to,  say,  a fox  Vulpes 
approaching,  when  escaping  would  become 
more  important  than  brooding.  Sometimes  two 
such  factors  are  relevant  at  the  same  time  and 
there  is  a conflict  between  them.  The  ‘upright’ 
posture  assumed  by  two  Herring  Gulls  dis- 
playing to  each  other  across  their  territory 
boundary  shows  aspects  of  typical  fleeing 
behaviour  - i.e.  neck  stretched 
up  and  plumage  sleeked  - and 
aggressive  behaviour  - i.e.  bill 
pointing  down  and  carpal  joints 
raised.  In  such  situations  aggres-l 
sive  behaviour  is  commonly 
redirected  to  another  object 
rather  than  to  the  rival;  thus [ 
Herring  Gulls  will  peck  and  pull 
at  a tuft  of  grass  as  if  gathering 
material  for  a nest  instead  of 
attacking  the  other  gull  (Tin- 
bergen 1953). 

In  the  1960s  and  1970s,1 
behavioural  research  grew 
rapidly  and  diversified.  A 
number  of  seminal  theoretical 
scientific  papers  and  books  in 
the  fields  of  behavioural  and 
evolutionary  ecology  were  pub- 
lished which  led  to  numerous 
experiments  to  test  hypotheses. 
The  emphasis  then  changed 
from  mechanistic  explanations: 
of  behaviour  to  more  functional 
and  evolutionary  ones  and  front 
asking  what  a species  typically! 
does  to  why  individuals  in  a 
population  behave  differentlyi 
from  each  other.  New  tech-, 
niques  such  as  the  use  of  satel- 
lite tracking  and  DNA 
fingerprinting  have  also  influ- 
enced what  could  be  studied. 


311.  In  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  Niko  Tinbergen  and  Konrad 
Lorenz  were  among  those  interested  in  searching  for  explanations  of 


behaviour  rather  than  just  describing  it.Tinbergen  found  that  animals  will 
respond  to  certain  specific  cues  in  their  environment  - sign  stimuli  - and 
his  research  experiments  showed  that  it  is  the  contrast  between  the  bill 
and  the  red  spot  at  the  end,  rather  than  the  bill  itself,  that  stimulates  a 
Herring  Gull  Larus  argentatus  chick  to  peck  at  the  spot  on  its  parent’s  beak 
(Tinbergen  & Perdeck  1950). 
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Optimal  behaviour 

Studies  of  single  species  of  birds  have  been 
important  in  answering  questions  such  as 
whether  animals  behave  optimally,  for  example 
whether  they  behave  so  as  to  maximise  the  ratio 
of  benefits  gained  to  costs  incurred  by  their 
behaviour.  Optimal  foraging  was  a topic  of  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  1970s.  Foraging  birds  are 
often  easy  to  observe,  especially  when  they  are 
bringing  food  to  chicks,  and  to  conduct  experi- 
ments on.  They  are  thus  useful  for  investigating 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  behaviour,  and 
answering  questions  such  as  whether  animals 
forage  in  the  most  profitable  places  and  what 
sort  of  prey  animals  they  should  take  to  max- 
imise the  net  rate  of  return,  in  terms  of  time 
and  energy  spent  foraging  and  energy  gained 
from  the  prey  (Stephens  & Krebs  1986).  In 
studies  of  captive  Great  Tits,  for  example,  as 
predicted,  birds  distinguished  between  patches 
of  food  of  different  quality  and  chose  to  forage 
in  the  better  patch  (e.g.  Smith  & Sweatman 
1974).  Moreover,  in  a test  of  a model  known  as 
the  ‘marginal  value  theorem’  (Charnov  1976), 
the  more  time  and  energy  Great  Tits  spent  in 
travelling  to  a patch,  the  longer  they  stayed  in  it 
to  reap  the  most  benefit  (Cowie  1977).  When 
given  prey  of  different  sizes  at  high  densities, 
again  as  predicted  by  theory,  Great  Tits  also 
selected  the  largest  prey,  which  are  the  most 
energetically  profitable,  even  when  smaller  prey 
were  more  abundant  (Krebs  1978).  Studies  of 
wild  birds  bear  out  the  findings  from  experi- 
ments on  captive  ones.  Northern  Lapwings 
Vanellus  vanellus , for  example,  catch  worms  of 
different  sizes  but  concentrate  on  the  smaller 
worms  because  very  large  ones  take  a long  time 
to  get  out  of  the  ground.  The  birds  take  more  of 
them  as  the  density  of  small  worms  in  the 
ground  increases,  whereas  their  intake  of  large 
worms  does  not  depend  on  the  density  of  these 
less  profitable  prey  (Thompson  & Barnard 
1984).  Evidence  from  studies  on  birds  therefore 
supports  models  of  optimal  behaviour. 

However,  both  Great  Tits  and  Lapwings  take 
some  unprofitable  prey  when  theory  suggests 
that  they  should  ignore  them.  Barn  Swallows 
collecting  insects  for  their  chicks  also  bring 
| back  small  aphids  (Aphidoidea)  as  well  as  the 
1 niore  profitable  large  hover-flies  (Syrphidae) 

I and  blow-flies  (Calliphoridae)  (Turner  1982). 
There  may  be  a number  of  reasons  why  birds  do 
not  forage  in  a perfectly  optimal  manner:  they 
may,  for  example,  have  difficulty  in  distin- 


guishing between  some  prey  types  and  take  the 
wrong  one;  they  may  deliberately  sample  dif- 
ferent food  patches  to  check  whether  it  is  worth 
switching  to  another  one;  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
Barn  Swallows,  with  a bill  full  of  large  insects  it 
may  be  more  profitable  to  catch  a few  small 
ones  rather  than  another  large  one  (Krebs  & 
McCleery  1984;  Houston  1985).  Further  studies 
on  birds  have  shown  that  foraging  decisions  are 
based  on  several  factors.  For  example,  birds  take 
into  account  whether  potential  feeding  sites  are 
safe  from  predators  and  competitors  (e.g.  Lima 
1985).  In  addition,  birds  sometimes  avoid  risky 
feeding  situations  and  at  other  times  take  risks: 
a well-fed  bird  may  prefer  to  feed  at  a site  with  a 
small  but  constant  food  supply  whereas  one 
whose  energy  reserves  are  low  may  choose  to 
feed  at  a site  where  prey  abundance  is  variable 
but  that  offers  the  possibility  of  a high  reward 
(e.g.  Caraco  1981). 

The  concept  of  optimal  behaviour  has  been 
applied  to  areas  other  than  foraging,  such  as 
how  large  a territory  should  be.  Rufous  Hum- 
mingbirds Selasphorus  rufus  defend  patches  of 
flowers  on  stopovers  during  their  migration; 
these  territories  are  likely  to  be  large  enough  for 
the  birds  to  maximise  the  amount  of  fat  they 
put  on,  but  too  large  a territory  may  be  costly  to 
defend  from  other  birds.  Carpenter  et  al.  (1983) 
showed  that  this  was  so  by  setting  up  perches 
attached  to  balances  to  weigh  hummingbirds 
and  recording  how  much  weight  they  put  on  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  territory  they  had.  The 
hummingbirds  maintained  intermediate-sized 
territories  at  which  their  rate  of  weight  increase 
was  greatest. 

Cognition 

An  aspect  of  foraging  behaviour  of  current 
research  interest  is  caching,  as  it  provides 
insights  into  the  mental  world  of  birds.  Some 
birds  have  remarkable  spatial  memories;  Clark’s 
Nutcracker  Nucifraga  Columbiana,  for  example, 
stores  up  to  33,000  seeds  in  thousands  of  dif- 
ferent sites  each  autumn,  retrieving  them  peri- 
odically until  the  following  spring  (Vander  Wall 
8<  Baida  1977).  In  addition,  individuals  making 
caches  have  to  contend  with  thieves  trying  to 
steal  them.  Experiments  on  corvids  show  that 
they  take  the  presence  of  would-be  thieves  into 
account  when  making  caches.  Common  Ravens 
Corvus  corax  and  Western  Scrub  Jays  Aphclo- 
coma  californica  hide  food  in  places  that  are  out 
of  sight  of  competitors  when  these  are  present, 
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such  as  behind  a rock  or  in  shady  sites  (Bugnyar 
& Kotrschal  2002;  Dally  et  al.  2005).  If  a com- 
petitor had  seen  the  initial  caching,  Western 
Scrub  Jays  also  move  food  from  a cache  to  a 
new  site  that  is  unknown  to  the  observer,  but 
only  if  they  have  experience  of  stealing  from 
caches  themselves,  suggesting  that  they  are 
using  their  experience  to  judge  what  the 
observer  will  do  (Emery  & Clayton  2001). 
However,  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  corvids 
have  a ‘theory  of  mind’,  that  is  whether  they 
truly  understand  what  other  individuals  can 
and  cannot  see  and  know. 

Humans  have  long  been  thought  to  be  the 
only  animal  to  plan  for  the  future,  but  Nicky 
Clayton  and  her  colleagues  have  shown  that  a 
bird  can  do  this  too  (Raby  et  al.  2007).  For  six 
consecutive  mornings  they  allowed  Western 
Scrub  Jays  to  visit  either  a compartment  in  their 
cage  where  they  could  feed  or  one  without  any- 
thing to  eat;  in  the  afternoons  the  birds  had 
powdered  pine  nuts  to  eat.  On  the  sixth  evening 
the  researchers  provided  some  whole  pine  nuts 
and  some  sand  trays  in  which  the  birds  could 
cache  the  nuts;  the  scrub  jays  showed  foresight 
and  stored  the  nuts  in  the  compartment 
without  food,  so  that  breakfast  would  be  avail- 
able in  the  morning. 

Corvids  also  rival  the  great  apes  in  their  use 
of  tools.  The  most  spectacular  example  is  the 
New  Caledonian  Crow  Corvus  moneduloides. 


Wild  crows  in  New  Caledonia  make  hooked 
tools  by  stripping  leaves  and  bark  from  twigs 
and  ‘stepped-cut’  tools  by  tapering  the  ends  of 
Pandanus  leaves;  they  use  the  tools  to  extricate 
insects  from  under  leaves  and  from  holes  in 
trees  (Hunt  1996).  Captive  New  Caledonian 
Crows  have  demonstrated  their  skill  at  choosing 
appropriate  tools  to  obtain  food  in  experi- 
mental tasks  and,  in  a possible  instance  of  a bird 
showing  insight,  one  female,  Betty,  made  a 
hooked  tool  by  bending  a straight  piece  of  wire, 
an  unfamiliar  object  to  her,  and  used  it  to  pull 
up  a small  bucket  of  food  in  a pipe  (Weir  et  al. 
2002). 

This  section  also  warrants  mention  of  Irene 
Pepperberg’s  Grey  Parrot  Psittacus  erithacusA 
called  Alex.  Pepperberg  trained  Alex  to  identify 
specific  objects  and  to  categorise  objects  by 
their  colour,  shape  and  number;  he  also 
appeared  to  understand  abstract  concepts  such 
as  ‘same  or  different’  (e.g.  Pepperberg  1999). | 
Whether  Alex  actually  understood  such  con- 
cepts or  whether  this  is  an  impressive  example' 
of  learning  to  discriminate  categories  is  not 
clear,  however. 

Sexual  selection 

Sexual  selection,  the  evolutionary  process) 
whereby  some  males  gain  a reproductive  advan- 
tage over  other  males,  for  example  by  being1 
more  attractive  to  females  seeking  a mate,  is1 
another  area  of  research 
where  studies  of  birds  have; 
made  important  contribu- 
tions. Many  exaggerated; 
characters  such  as  long 
tails  are  thought  to  arise 
from  sexual  selection,  such 
as  by  females  actively! 
choosing  males  with  these 
characters  as  mates.  Malte 
Andersson  (1982)  con- 
ducted an  elegant  expern 
ment  on  Long-tailed 
Widowbirds  Euplectes 
progne,  a species  in  which 
the  males  have  extremely 
long  tails.  He  changed  thd 
length  of  the  tails  of  males) 
shortening  some,  length- 
ening others,  and  main- 
taining others  at  theiij 
original  length.  Long-; 
tailed  males  subsequently 


3 I 2.  One  particular  aspect  of  foraging  behaviour  which  has  attracted  much 
recent  research  effort  is  that  of  food  caching.  Common  Ravens  Corvus  corax,  for 
example,  have  been  shown  to  take  account  of  potential  robbers  when  making 
food  caches  and  will  hide  food  only  when  out  of  sight  of  competitors  (Bugnyar 
& Kotrschal  2002). 
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had  more  females  breeding  in  their  territories, 
suggesting  that  females  prefer  males  with  long 
tails. 

Hamilton  and  Zuk  (1982)  suggested  that 
sexually  selected  characters  might  reflect  the 
bearer’s  resistance  to  disease  and  thus  its  suit- 
ability as  a mate.  Females  may  well  spurn  a male 
with  dull  plumage  indicative  of  a parasite  infes- 
tation, for  example,  and  instead  choose  as  a 
mate  a bright,  vigorous  male  that  is  clearly  free 
of  such  problems.  If  the  resistance  to  disease  is 
heritable,  the  female  will  benefit  by  having 
healthy  offspring.  Several  researchers,  including 
Anders  Moller,  have  attempted  to  test  this 
hypothesis.  The  forked  tail  of  male  Barn  Swal- 
lows varies  markedly  in  length  between  individ- 
uals. By  manipulating  the  length  of  the  tail  with 
pieces  of  feather  glued  on  or  cut  out,  Moller 
(1988)  showed  that  female  Barn  Swallows  prefer 
males  with  long  tails,  mating  sooner  with  them 
than  with  short-tailed  males.  Moller  ( 1990)  also 
found  that  long-tailed  males  have  offspring  that 
harbour  few  blood-sucking  mites,  i.e.  they  pass 
on  a genetic  resistance  to  these  parasites.  When 
he  cross-fostered  chicks  between  nests  so  that 
some  chicks  were  reared  by  adoptive  parents, 
the  number  of  mites  that  the  chicks  had 
depended  on  the  tail  length  of  the  biological 
parent,  not  the  adoptive  one.  Females  mating 
with  these  long-tailed  males  therefore  benefit  by 
having  healthier  chicks.  As  well  as  fewer  para- 
sites, long-tailed  males  also  have  a stronger 
immune  system  and  a 
better  survival  rate  than  do 
short-tailed  males,  so 
females  can  get  good 
information  about  the 
health  and  viability  of 
males  from  the  length  of 
their  tails  (Saino  et  al. 

1997). 

Mating  systems 

| Conflicts  between  individ- 
uals are  commonplace  in 
j nature  and  birds  are  no 
exception.  Female  birds 
' generally  produce  rela- 
tively few  eggs  and, 
depending  on  the  species, 
do  most  or  all  of  the  incu- 
bation and  chick  rearing, 
whereas  males  produce 
huge  numbers  of  sperm 


and  generally  invest  less  time  and  energy  in 
their  offspring.  Females  and  males  therefore 
tend  to  have  different  mating  strategies:  males 
invest  in  mating  with  many  females  and  females 
invest  in  parental  care,  although  paternal  care  is 
still  frequent  among  birds  in  contrast  to  other 
taxonomic  groups  such  as  mammals.  One  area 
of  disagreement  between  the  sexes  is  their 
mating  system:  many  birds  are  socially  monoga- 
mous, probably  because  some  paternal  care  is 
needed  for  successful  rearing  of  the  brood,  but 
some  are  polygynous  or  polyandrous  or  even 
polygynandrous.  For  most  of  the  twentieth 
century,  monogamy  was  assumed  to  be  the 
norm  among  birds  and  males  and  females  were 
assumed  to  be  faithful  to  their  mates.  Biologists 
were  concerned  with  such  topics  as  the  effect  of 
ecological  and  social  conditions  on  mating 
systems  and  particularly  the  contribution  of 
paternal  care.  An  influential  model  in  the  1970s 
was  the  polygyny  threshold  model  (Orians 
1969),  which  suggested  that  whether  females 
chose  to  mate  with  an  already  mated  male 
depended  on  the  quality  of  the  male’s  territory 
and  his  parental  contribution.  That  is,  a female 
could  do  as  well  by  sharing  a high-quality  terri- 
tory and  a male  with  another  female  as  she 
would  having  exclusive  help  from  a male  in  a 
poor  territory.  Other  factors  affecting  the 
mating  decisions  of  individuals  have  come  to 
light,  however.  Females  may  choose  an  area 
with  good  food  resources  rather  than  a specific 


3 I 3.  The  long  tail-streamers  of  male  Barn  Swallows  Hirundo  rustica  vary 
markedly  in  length  between  individuals.  Experimental  studies  (e.g.  Moller  1988) 
have  shown  that  females  prefer  males  with  long  tails. 
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male  territory.  Among  Dun  nocks  Prunella  mod- 
ularis,  for  example,  females  compete  with  each 
other  to  settle  in  habitat  with  abundant  food 
and  the  males  compete  among  themselves  to 
pair  with  the  females  (Davies  1991).  Female 
Dunnocks  fledge  more  offspring  in  a monoga- 
mous relationship  than  when  they  share  a male 
with  another  female,  and  do  even  better  if  a 
second  male  is  present  and  helps  to  feed  the 
chicks  (co-operative  polyandry),  whereas  males 
do  best  with  two  females  and  least  well  if  they 
share  females  with  another  male.  These  con- 
flicts of  interest  can  lead  to  one  female  in  a 
polygynous  relationship  trying  to  expel  the 
other  one  and  to  monogamous  females  solic- 
iting matings  from  other  males,  which  may  then 
help  to  rear  their  broods. 

Early  ideas  about  mating  systems  were  over- 
turned in  the  1980s  and  1990s  when  genetic 
analysis,  especially  using  DNA  fingerprinting, 
revolutionised  our  understanding  of  mating 
systems.  Gowaty  & Karlin  (1984),  in  a study  of 
Eastern  Bluebirds  Sialia  sialis , were  the  first  to 
report  that  broods  of  an  apparently  monoga- 
mous passerine  contained  some  nestlings  sired 
by  males  other  than  the  female’s  social  mate. 
Since  then,  multiple  paternity  has  been  found 
in  the  broods  of  numerous  species.  We  now 
know  that  infidelity  is  the  norm:  mating  outside 


the  pair  bond  occurs  in  around  90%  of  so- 
called  monogamous  avian  species  (Griffith  etal. 
2002).  Males  are  unfaithful  in  order  to  sire  as 
many  offspring  as  possible;  why  females  do  it  is 
less  clear  but  they  may  thereby  get  direct  bene- 
fits such  as  access  to  resources,  or  indirect  bene- 
fits such  as  better  quality  fathers  for  their  chicks 
and  thus  have  healthier  or  better  quality  off- 
spring. This  is  still  a controversial  area  and  the 
reasons  for  infidelity  are  likely  to  vary  among 
species.  Among  Barn  Swallows,  females  with 
short-tailed  social  partners  apparently  benefit 
from  mating  with  other,  long-tailed  males 
because  they  then  have  sons  that  have  attractive 
long  tails  as  adults  (Saino  etal.  2003). 

Co-operation 

The  evolution  of  co-operation  has  been  a major 
issue  in  biology.  Until  the  1960s,  it  was  not 
thought  surprising  that  animals  would  co- 
operate with  each  other  for  the  common  good 
and  even  for  the  good  of  the  species.  Such  ideas 
fell  into  disfavour  as  the  concept  of  selfish  indi- 
viduals and  selfish  genes  came  to  the  fore  but 
where  it  did  occur,  co-operation  still  needed  an 
explanation.  Hamilton  (1964)  put  forward  ai 
highly  influential  theory  of  inclusive  fitness, I 
that  individuals  help  those  with  whom  they | 
share  genes,  not  only  their  own  offspring  but; 

also,  for  example,  their  sib- 
lings, nephews  and  nieces,  j 
Birds  provide  numerous 
examples  of  this;  around. 
96%  of  bird  species  that 
live  in  family  groups  breed 
co-operatively,  helping  to 
rear  another  individual’s, 
offspring  (Emlen  1 995 ) i 
and  some  studies  have 
shown  that  helpers  prefer 
to  help  their  close  kin. 
Among  White-fronted 
Bee-eaters  Merops  bullock - 
oides , for  example,  pairs1 
live  in  extended  family! 
groups;  depending  on  how| 
good  the  environmental 
conditions  are,  some  birds 
do  not  breed  or  they  start1 
nesting  and  are  theni 
unsuccessful  and  aboutj 
half  of  these  help  other 
pairs  by  incubatingj 
clutches  and  feeding; 


3 I 4.  For  most  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  was  thought  that  monogamy  was  the 
norm  among  birds  and  that  males  and  females  were  faithful  to  their  mates.  Our 
ideas  about  mating  systems  were  turned  upside-down  in  the  1980s  and  1990s 
when  genetic  analysis,  especially  using  DNA  fingerprinting,  revolutionised  our 
understanding  and  revealed  that  commonplace,  soberly  plumaged  and 
unobtrusive  species  like  the  Dunnock  Prunella  modularis  could  have  a colourful 
and  complex  mating  system  (Burke  et  al.  1989). 
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nestlings  and  fledglings  (Emlen  1990,  1997). 
They  are  most  likely  to  help  their  closest  genetic 
relatives  and  show  preferences  even  between 
first  cousins  and  half  siblings.  Similarly,  failed 
breeders  in  European  Bee-eaters  Merops  apiaster 
and  Long-tailed  Tits  Aegithalos  caudatus  choose 
to  help  their  close  relatives  (Lessells  1990; 
Russell  & Hatchwell  2001).  Groups,  and  fam- 
ilies, of  birds  have  their  conflicts,  however,  and 
individuals  sometimes  manipulate  others. 
When  subordinate  pairs  of  European  Bee-eaters 
try  to  breed,  dominant  individuals  sometimes 
harass  them,  forcing  them  to  stop  and  to 
become  helpers.  It  is  usually  fathers  that  do  this 
to  their  youngest  sons;  these  young  males  may 
be  the  easiest  victims  and  the  ones  that  benefit 
most  by  staying  in  the  group  and  so  they 
submit  to  the  coercion. 

Communication 

In  the  field  of  communication,  birds  and  their 
amazing  variety  of  songs  and  visual  displays 
have  been  an  obvious  choice  for  studying  the 
development,  nature  and  function  of  signals. 
The  modern  study  of  song  learning  started  with 
W.  H.  Thorpe’s  (1958)  work  on  the  Common 
Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs  and  his  pioneering 
use  of  the  sound  spectrograph  to  analyse  songs. 
Thorpe’s  student  Peter  Marler  also  studied 
Chaffinch  song  at  Cambridge  and  then  the  song 
of  White-crowned  Sparrows  Zonotrichia  leu- 
cophrys  at  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia. He  showed  that 
young  White-crowns  have 
an  innate  preference  to 
learn  the  song  of  their  own 
I species  and  that  the  song  is 
learnt  during  a brief 
period  early  in  life  (Marler 
1970).  Further  studies  by 
Marler  and  other 
1 researchers  showed  that 
'young  birds  practise 
] singing,  producing  first  a 
i subsong,  matching  their 
'output  with  the  mem- 
i orised  song  and  refining  it 
until  they  produce  the  full 
:rystallised  song,  and  that 
he  details  of  learning, 

■uch  as  the  duration  and 
iming  of  the  sensitive 
’eriod  when  songs  are 
earnt,  vary  considerably 


between  species,  with  some  species  learning 
into  adulthood  (see  Marler  1997  for  a review). 
In  addition,  birds  such  as  White-crowns  are  not 
hard-wired  to  learn  only  their  own  species’  song 
and  will  acquire  those  of  other  species  (e.g. 
Baptista  & Morton  1988). 

Studies  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  showed  that 
birdsong  has  two  main  functions:  it  repels  indi- 
viduals intruding  into  a territory  and  it  attracts 
females  (e.g.  Krebs  1977,  Eriksson  & Wallin 
1986).  John  Krebs  (1977),  for  example,  found 
that  when  male  Great  Tits  were  removed  from 
their  territories,  replacement  males  took  over 
the  territory  within  ten  daylight  hours  when  no 
male  was  present  but  within  30  hours  when 
loudspeakers  broadcast  song  simulating  the 
presence  of  a territorial  male.  Great  Tits  sing 
only  a few  song  types  but  some  species  such  as 
Common  Nightingales  Luscinia  megarhynchos 
have  hundreds  in  their  repertoire.  The  size  of 
the  repertoire  also  varies  among  males  within 
species;  repertoire  size  is  thought  to  be  sexually 
selected,  with  females  preferring  large  ones  (e.g. 
MacDougall-Shackleton  1997).  Repertoires  may 
also  be  involved  in  territory  defence,  allowing 
neighbouring  males  to  interact  by  replying  to 
each  other  with  song  types  that  they  share. 
Males  may  thus  indicate  their  aggressive  intent 
by  matching  their  rival’s  song.  For  example,  in  a 
study  of  Song  Sparrows  Melospiza  melodia , 
Beecher  et  al.  (2000)  found  that  the  proportion 


3 15.  A male  Common  Nightingale  Luscinia  megarhynchos  will  have  hundreds  of 
song  types  in  its  repertoire. The  size  of  this  repertoire  will  vary  among  males, 
however.  Female  birds  are  thought  to  prefer  males  with  a large  repertoire  (e.g. 
MacDougall-Shackleton  1997). 
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of  songs  shared  with  neighbours  was  related  to 
how  many  years  that  males  were  able  to  keep  a 
territory. 

As  well  as  song  matching,  when  rival  males 
sing  at  each  other,  one  male  may  start  singing 
before  the  other  one  has  finished;  this  overlap- 
ping of  song  may  be  a signal  of  status  or  will- 
ingness to  fight  on  the  part  of  the  overlapping 
singer  (e.g.  Hultsch  & Todt  1982).  Signals  such 
as  this  can  be  picked  up  not  only  by  the 
intended  receiver  but  also  by  other  animals  in 
the  vicinity.  These  ‘eavesdroppers’  can  obtain 
information  about  the  signaller  and  the 
receiver,  such  as  their  readiness  to  fight,  that 
they  may  use  to  their  own  advantage.  To  test 
this  idea,  Naguib  & Todt  (1997)  played  songs 
from  two  loudspeakers,  imitating  interacting 
rivals,  to  male  Nightingales;  in  some  cases  the 
songs  from  one  speaker  overlapped  those  from 
the  other  one,  whereas  in  others  they  did  not. 
Naguib  and  Todt  then  recorded  these  males’ 
responses  to  the  two  types  of  song.  The  males 
appeared  to  have  eavesdropped  on  the  loud- 
speakers’ interaction;  they  remembered  which 
speaker’s  songs  overlapped  the  other  and 
responded  more  intensely  to  this  apparently 
more  aggressive  individual.  In  a similar  play- 
back experiment  carried  out  early  in  the  season 
when  females  were  looking  for  mating  partners 
outside  their  pair  bond,  Otter  et  al.  (1999) 


found  that  female  Great  Tits  compare  the  per- 
formance of  their  mates  and  their  neighbours 
during  singing  contests;  females  visit  the  neigh- 1 
bouring  males  if  these  appear  to  be  superior  to 
their  own  mate. 

Navigation 

Birds  make  conspicuous  migrations,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  have  been  the  focus  of] 
many  studies  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century,  several  experiments  with  wild 
birds  were  carried  out  to  investigate  homing 
abilities  (such  as  Lack  & Lockley’s  study 
referred  to  above;  see  Wiltschko  & Wiltschko 
2003  for  a review).  These  involved  displacing 
the  birds,  which  included  terns  (Sternidae)j 
Common  Starlings  Sturnus  vulgaris , Barn  Swal- 
lows and  House  Martins  Delichon  urbicum,  as 
well  as  petrels  and  shearwaters  (Procellariidae 
and  Hvdrobatidae),  many  miles  away  from  their 
breeding  site  and  recording  whether  they 
returned.  Although  these  experiments  revealed 
the  superb  homing  abilities  of  birds,  they  failed 
to  shed  light  on  how  the  birds  homed  success) 
fully,  and  it  was  not  until  the  1950s  tha 
research  on  orientation  took  off  following 
methodological  and  theoretical  insights.  Much 
of  the  research  has  been  done  on  homing 
pigeons  or  other  species  in  captivity',  often  usinj 
Emlen  funnels,  which  are  cages  in  which  the 
preferred  direction  o 
movement  of  birds  can  b< 
recorded  from  the  mark 
they  make  on  inked  o 
ty'ping  correction  paper 
These  studies  have  showr 
that  birds  use  a number  o 
cues  to  navigate,  includin 
a sun  or  star  compass 
magnetic  cues,  familiaj 
landmarks  and  odours. 

Modern  technique 
such  as  tracking  tagge 
birds  by  satellite  have  pre' 
vided  more  detailed  infoi 
mation  about  migration  i 
free-living  animals.  Alei 
stam  et  al.  (2006),  fd 
example,  tracked  Osprey 
Pandioti  haliaetus  o 
spring  and  autumn  migr« 
tions  over  a number  < 
years  between  Europe  ar 
Africa.  Individual  birds  d 


3 I 6.  Blackcaps  Sylvia  atricapil/a  from  the  Continent  have  been  wintering  in 
Britain  in  increasing  numbers  since  the  1 950s.  Studies  have  shown  that  there  are 
two  distinct,  inherited,  migratory  patterns  within  central  European  Blackcap 
populations  (e.g.  Berthold  et  al.  1992).  In  recent  decades,  increasingly  mild 
winters  may  be  encouraging  more  individuals  to  make  the  relatively  short 
westward  journey  to  winter  in  Britain. 
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not  use  the  same  route  for  each  migration  and 
their  flight  paths  were  up  to  around  400  km 
apart.  However,  an  individual’s  different  flight 
paths  converged  in  some  areas  which  the  birds 
visited  each  year.  Thus  Ospreys  do  not  seem  to 
use  landmarks  and  may  instead  use  a form  of 
map-based  navigation  to  reach  these  interme- 
diate areas. 

A study  on  Blackcaps  Sylvia  atricapilla  indi- 
cates that  migratory  behaviour  is  under  genetic 
control  (Berthold  et  al.  1992).  Blackcaps  from 
the  Continent  have  been  wintering  in  Britain  in 
increasing  numbers  since  the  1950s.  When 
taken  to  Germany,  individuals  from  this 
migrant  British  population  and  their  offspring, 
bred  in  a German  laboratory,  showed  a prefer- 
ence in  orientation  tests  for  a heading  a little 
north  of  west.  In  contrast,  German  Blackcaps, 
which  normally  head  for  the  Mediterranean, 
favoured  a south-westerly  direction.  There  are 
thus  two  distinct,  inherited,  migratory  patterns 
within  central  European  Blackcap  populations. 
Milder  British  winters  may  have  led  to  a higher 
frequency  of  individuals  taking  the  shorter 
route  westward  in  the  last  few  decades. 


Applied  studies 

More  applied  areas  of  research  in  the  last 
century  have  often  been  the  management  of 
species  for  pest  control,  sport  or  other  commer- 
cial reasons.  Increasingly,  however,  studies  of 
birds  and  other  animals  are  concerned  with 
understanding  not  just  the  natural  world  but 
also  the  impact  that  humans  are  having  on  it 
and  how  we  can  mitigate  the  harm  we  do,  or 
how  animals  in  turn  affect  human  populations. 
Many  studies  now  deal  with  topics  such  as  pol- 
lution, habitat  loss,  transmission  of  diseases 
such  as  West  Nile  virus  and  avian  influenza, 
biodiversity,  conservation  and  particularly 
climate  change. 

Studies  on  bird  species  can  have  direct  bene- 
fits to  conservation  and  wildlife  management. 
Learning  influences  appropriate  responses  to 
predators;  hence  relocation  of  animals  or 
; release  of  captive  individuals  without  experi- 
j cnee  of  predators  can  have  fatal  consequences. 
Maloney  & McLean  (1995)  found  that  New 
Zealand  Robins  Petroica  australis  from  the 
mainland,  where  small  introduced  carnivores 
were  present,  immediately  recognised  Stoats 
Mustela  erminea  as  predators.  In  contrast, 
robins  from  an  island  offshore,  with  no  experi- 
' ence  of  these  predators,  failed  to  respond  to 


Stoats  but  learnt  to  do  so  after  being  exposed  to 
them,  suggesting  that  training  with  predators 
will  improve  the  ability  of  animals  to  avoid 
them. 

According  to  life-history  theory,  individuals 
have  a finite  amount  of  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal for  the  various  components  of  their  life 
histories,  which  they  are  thought  to  trade  off 
one  against  another  (Stearns  1992).  For 
example,  producing  and  rearing  more  offspring 
in  one  year  may  be  so  demanding  that  the  indi- 
vidual’s chances  of  survival  are  reduced.  This 
effect  has  been  recorded  in  experiments,  carried 
out  on  wild  birds  such  as  Great  Tits  (Visser  & 
Lessells  2001),  in  which  brood  sizes  were 
changed  and  parental  survival  recorded.  This 
trade-off  has  implications  for  conservation  and 
management  plans  that  involve  exploiting  a 
particular  life-history  stage  such  as  eggs,  as 
shown  by  a recent  study  on  the  Mauritius 
Kestrel  Falco  punctatus  (Nicoll  et  al.  2006).  This 
once-endangered  species  has  been  reintroduced 
to  areas  where  it  was  extinct  and  as  part  of  the 
recovery  programme  first  clutches  were 
removed,  so  that  chicks  could  be  reared  and  fos- 
tered in  other  nests  when  10-12  days  old. 
Females  will  produce  a replacement  clutch 
when  their  first  is  removed.  Although  they  pro- 
duced more  eggs,  managed  birds  thus  spent  less 
time  incubating  and  rearing  chicks  than 
unmanaged  ones  and  Nicoll  et  al.  (2006) 
recorded  greater  improvements  in  clutch  size 
and  survival  of  both  females  and  males  that 
were  managed  in  this  way,  as  predicted  if  there 
is  a trade-off  between  these  life-history  compo- 
nents. 

Bird  species  can  be  good  indicators  of 
environmental  contamination,  especially  those 
that  eat  insects  and  other  animals  because  they 
are  at  the  top  of  their  food  chains:  although  a 
single  aquatic  larval  insect  may  pick  up  a small 
amount  of  a pollutant  from  sediment,  an 
insectivore  feeding  on  large  quantities  of  these 
prey  when  they  emerge  as  adults  will  ingest  a 
substantial  amount.  Any  pollutants  in  the 
ecosystem  thus  accumulate  in  predators  until 
they  reach  the  top  of  the  food  chain,  such  as  a 
hirundine  that  eats  insects  or  a raptor  that  eats 
fish.  The  health  or  conservation  status  of  these 
indicator  species  provides  information  about 
the  condition  of  the  ecosystem  they  inhabit  and 
of  other  species  in  that  ecosystem. 
Organochlorine  pesticides  such  as  DDT  and 
dieldrin  were  widely  used  in  North  America 
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and  Europe  from  the  late  1940s  to  the  1960s, 
causing  dramatic  declines  in  populations  of 
raptors  such  as  the  Peregrine  Falcon  Falco 
peregrinus  and  Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter 
nisus;  the  latter  was  almost  wiped  out  from 
some  eastern  areas  of  Britain  where  the 
pesticide  cyclodiene  was  used  on  arable 
farmland.  The  application  of  these  chemicals 
was  associated  with  the  thinning  of  eggshells, 
egg  breakages  and  breeding  failures  in  raptors, 
as  well  as  with  direct  poisoning  of  individuals 
(see  Newton  1979  for  a review).  Populations  of 
Sparrowhawks  and  other  raptors  recovered 
when  the  use  of  these  pesticides  declined.  Bird 
species  such  as  Tree  Swallows  are  still  often  used 
as  indicators  of  environmental  pollution, 
through  the  monitoring  of,  for  example,  their 
reproductive  success,  nestling  growth  and 
mortality,  endocrine  function,  immune 
response  and  behaviour.  In  the  Great  Lakes-St 
Lawrence  Basin,  for  example,  numerous  health 
effects  of  pollutants  such  as  polychlorinated 
biphenyls  (PCBs)  have  been  recorded  in  studies 
of  various  bird  species  including  Bald  Eagles 
Haliaeetus  leucocephalns,  Herring  Gulls,  Night 
Herons  Nycticorax  nycticorax  and  Tree  Swallows 
as  well  as  of  other  animals  such  as  fish  and 
whales  (Cetacea)  (Fox  2001).  These  effects 
included  enlarged  thyroids  in  adult  Herring 
Gulls,  feminised  reproductive  tracts  in  Herring 
Gull  embryos  and  chicks,  and  abnormally 
developed  bills  in  Bald  Eagles  (Fox  2001). 
Behaviour  is  also  affected.  High  levels  of  PCBs, 
for  example,  disrupt  nest  building  in  Tree 
Swallows  and  lead  to  egg  mortality  and  females 
deserting  nests  (McCarty  & Secord  1999a, b, 
2000);  PCBs  are  also  associated  with  high  levels 
of  porphyrins  in  the  livers  of  nestling  Tree 
Swallows,  indicating  the  inhibition  of  certain 
enzymes  (Bishop  etal.  1999). 

Animals  are  also  affected  by  radioactive 
contamination,  such  as  at  the  Chernobyl  site, 
although  little  is  known  compared  with  our 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  radioactivity  on 
humans.  Moller  et  al.  (2005)  looked  at  how 
Barn  Swallows  fared  just  outside  the  exclusion 
zone  around  the  Chernobyl  reactor.  During  six 
years  of  study  between  1991  and  2004,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  Barn  Swallow  pairs  there  did  not 
breed;  in  contrast  almost  no  pairs  failed  to 
breed  at  another  site,  Kanev,  220  km  southwest 
of  Kiev  and  in  other  European  populations  that 
have  been  well  studied.  Most  strikingly,  females 
were  not  breeding,  which  is  almost  unheard  of 


elsewhere,  whereas  it  is  usual  for  a small 
percentage  of  males  not  to  breed  because  of  an 
excess  of  males  in  the  population.  Birds  that  did 
breed  at  Chernobyl  had  smaller  clutches, 
averaging  4.3  eggs  compared  to  4.6  at  Kanev, 
and  lower  hatching  success  (94%  versus  over 
98%);  broods  were  markedly  (14%)  smaller  at 
Chernobyl.  Annual  adult  survival  was  only  28% 
in  the  contaminated  area,  much  less  than  the 
40%  for  birds  at  Kanev,  and  less  than  survival 
rates  for  other  populations.  The  Chernobyl 
population  cannot  sustain  itself  and  draws  in 
birds  from  elsewhere  (Moller  et  al.  2006). 

Moller  has  recorded  basic  breeding  data  of 
Barn  Swallows  such  as  laying  dates,  clutch  sizes, 
brood  sizes  and  fledging  success  since  the  1970s 
and  this  has  proved  valuable  in  understanding 
some  of  the  effects  of  a recent  man-made 
phenomenon,  global  warming,  on  wildlife. 
About  two-thirds  of  Barn  Swallows  have  two 
broods  a year.  In  1971  Barn  Swallows  started 
their  second  broods  about  45  days  after  starting 
their  first  but  the  time  between  broods  has 
increased  by  an  average  of  8 days  since  then 
(Moller  2007).  The  birds  are  laying  their  first 
clutch  earlier  and  their  second  clutch  later.  The 
change  in  laying  schedule  is  related  to  the 
average  temperature  during  April,  which  has 
risen  by  more  than  2.2°C  in  the  study  area  in 
Denmark  since  1971.  The  longer  interval 
between  clutches  is  advantageous  for  Barn 
Swallows,  as  they  can  then  rear  more  fledglings.  I 
Climate  change  has  adverse  effects  too,1 
however;  survival  rates  of  Barn  Swallows  have 
declined  as  environmental  conditions  in  North 
Africa  have  become  poorer  (Moller  & Szep 
2005). 

Concluding  remarks 

In  this  essay  I have  touched  on  only  a few 
selected  topics  and  these  not  in  any  deptht 
readers  may  also  discern  a slight  bias  towards 
my  favourite  species,  the  Barn  Swallow.  The 
examples  used  were  all  based  on  a single 
species,  however,  to  illustrate  that  long-term 
study  of  one  species  provides  a lot  of  data  that 
can  be  interesting  in  its  own  right  and  that  can 
also  lead  to  fruitful  avenues  of  investigation  in 
ways  that  were  never  considered  when  the  study; 
was  started.  Anders  Moller,  for  example, 
initially  studied  the  effect  of  farming  on  birds 
and  then  why  Barn  Swallows  breed  in  groups. 
He  later  became  interested  in  sexual  selection, 
and  investigated  why  the  length  of  the  tail 
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varied  markedly  between  male  Barn  Swallows 
(Moller  2001).  Studies  of  Barn  Swallows  now 
cover  many  aspects  of  behavioural  research,  and 
the  data  obtained  over  the  years  have  proved 
important  for  investigating  more  recent 
problems  such  as  the  effects  of  a nuclear 
accident  and  of  climate  change. 

Despite  the  eclectic  nature  of  the  examples 
given  in  this  essay,  it  is  clear  that  single-species 
studies  have  helped  to  inform  many  aspects  of 
behavioural  research  over  the  past  100  years. 
Although  I have  given  examples  for  birds,  the 
concepts  discussed  apply  across  many  taxo- 
nomic groups.  Studies  of  model  species  have 
provided  examples  of  general  phenomena  such 
as  sign  stimuli  and  conflict  behaviour  which 
occur  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  They 
also  provide  empirical  support  for  theoretical 
ideas  such  as  optimality  theory,  Hamilton- 
Zuk’s  hypothesis  that  sexually  selected  charac- 
ters reflect  the  bearer’s  health,  and  Hamilton’s 
concept  of  inclusive  fitness,  and  they  help  to 
answer  basic  questions  such  as  why  females 
sometimes  mate  with  just  one  male,  and  males 
with  one  female,  and  sometimes  with  more 
than  one,  and  how  animals  navigate.  Studies 
following  individuals  of  single  species  over 
time,  such  as  studies  of  song  development  and 
. song  structure,  have  provided  additional 
insights,  and  song  learning  is  an  excellent 
example  of  how  nature  and  nurture  interact  in 
the  development  of  a motor  skill.  Studies  of 
species  such  as  the  Western  Scrub  lay  suggest 
that  they  have  cognitive  skills,  including  tool 
use,  mental  attribution  and  mental  time  travel, 
jonce  thought  to  be  uniquely  human.  That 
these  skills  are  evident  in  birds  implies  that 
here  is  not  just  an  intellectual  continuum 
rom  apes  to  humans,  but  that  complex  cogni- 
ion  has  evolved  more  than  once,  in  the 
orvid’s  case  because  of  the  need  to  store  food, 
but  of  reach  of  other  individuals,  for  periods 
when  it  is  scarce.  Finally,  although  much 
jiehavioural  research  on  birds  has  been  driven 
I y curiosity,  the  theoretical  ideas  and  knowl- 
dge  gained,  particularly  in  long-term  studies 
j t single  species,  increasingly  have  practical 
| pplications,  for  example  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  for  monitoring  the  impact  of 
umans  on  the  environment. 
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Looking  back 


One  hundred  years  ago: 

‘EARLY  NESTING  OF  THE  SHAG  IN  ORKNEY.  This 
year  the  Green  Cormorants  or  Shags  (Phalacrocorax 
graculus)  started  nesting  remarkably  early  in  Orkney. 
They  commenced  building  their  nests  in  January,  and 
i he  first  eggs  were  found  on  February  24th  on  the 
Islands  of  Sules  Skerry  [sic].  The  weather  during  these 
months  was  very  stormy  but  not  cold,  and  perhaps 
i this  latter  fact  had  something  to  do  with  their  early 
nesting,  which  is  much  earlier  than  has  ever  been 
I icnown  in  Orkney  before.  H.  W.  Robinson.’  (Brit.  Birds 
jl:  189) 

GLOSSY  IBISES  IN  ORKNEY.  On  September  24th 
ast,  a flock  of  about  twenty  Glossy  Ibises  (Plegadis 
alcinellus)  appeared  at  Sandwick,  a small  township 
bout  four  miles  inland,  and  about  eight  miles  from 
■tromness,  Orkney,  where  they  frequented  some 
' narshy  ground.  The  man  who  made  the  discovery  did 
iot  think  of  shooting  them  at  first,  and  so  for  three 
ays  they  remained  in  peace,  but  on  the  27th  this  idea 
eemed  to  strike  him,  and  from  this  date  to  October 
st  he  shot  two  or  three  each  day  as  they  were  feeding 
i a burn,  until  he  had  accounted  for  no  less  than  ten. 
hey  were  very  wary,  and  rose  high  in  the  air  when 
isturbed.  Most  of  them  were  sent,  I believe,  to  Mr. 

! lallock,  of  Perth,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 


whether  they  were  old  or  young  birds.  I do  not  think 
there  are  a dozen  records  of  this  bird  having  visited 
Scotland,  and  the  occurrence  of  a flock  of  them  in 
Orkney  is  most  unusual,  as  I believe  the  species  has 
only  occurred  twice  before  in  these  islands,  viz.,  a 
young  bird  near  Stromness  on  September  19th,  1903, 
which  I mentioned  in  the  “Field,”  etc.,  at  the  time,  and 
another  near  Kirkwall  as  long  ago  as  September,  1857. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  three  occurrences  were  all  in 
September,  during  the  autumn  migration.  H.  W. 
Robinson.’  (Brit.  Birds  1:  190,  November  1907) 

‘PALLAS’S  SAND-GROUSE  IN  MIDDLESEX.  At 
noon  on  Monday,  September  23rd,  when  sitting  with 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Hill  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  his  resi- 
dence, Downage,  Hendon,  1 saw  a Pallas’s  Sand- 
Grouse  ( Syrrhaptes  paradoxus)  flying  towards  us.  It 
was  alone  and,  at  an  altitude  of  not  more  than  sixty 
feet,  passed  directly  over  our  heads,  giving  me  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  carefully  observing  and  iden- 
tifying it.  It  flew  rapidly  over  the  house,  taking  a 
course  due  north.  I have  never  previously  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  this  bird  alive,  but  have  had  ample 
opportunities  of  studying,  amongst  others,  the  speci- 
mens which  were  obtained  in  Staffordshire,  in  1863, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Yates  of  Eccleshall.  W.  Wells 
Bladen.’  (Brit.  Birds  1:  190,  November  1907) 
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Conservation  research  news 

Compiled  by  Rhys  Green  and  Lucy  Wright 


Effects  of  raptors  and  sport  shooting  on 
Grey  Partridge  populations 


In  recent  decades,  population  declines  of  many 
of  the  bird  species  characteristic  of  farmland 
have  become  obvious  to  birdwatchers  in 
Britain.  One  of  the  worst-affected  species  is 
Grey  Partridge  Perdix  perdix.  Its  population  has 
declined  by  more  than  90%  over  the  last  40 
years  and  it  can  no  longer  be  found  at  all  in 
many  areas  where  it  was  formerly  quite 
common.  It  is  absent  even  from  the  Game  Con- 
servancy Trust’s  (GCT)  demonstration  and 
research  farm  at  Loddington,  Leicestershire, 
where  every  practical  step  has  been  taken  to 
encourage  its  restoration.  The  story  of  the  Grey 
Partridge  is  especially  depressing  because  its 
plight  has  been  the  subject  of  some  of  the  best 
scientific  research  ever  applied  to  farmland 
birds.  The  studies  initiated  by  Dick  Potts,  and 
continued  by  GCT  to  this  day,  combine  long- 
term monitoring  of  partridge  populations, 
breeding  success  and  mortality  at  many  sites, 
monitoring  of  their  food  supplies,  detailed 
work  on  their  population  ecology  and  pio- 
neering population  models.  This  work  led  to  an 
excellent  understanding  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  partridge  population  declines.  It 
revealed  that  modern  farming  methods,  espe- 
cially the  use  of  herbicides  and  insecticides  on 
cereal  crops,  removed  part  of  the  supply  of 
insects  preferred  as  food  by  Grey  Partridge 
chicks,  reducing  breeding  success  and  popula- 
tion density.  This  problem  can  be  overcome  by 
not  applying  sprays  to  the  edges  of  cereal  fields, 
which  are  in  any  case  the  preferred  feeding 
grounds  of  partridge  broods.  Predation  on  the 
nests  and  incubating  females  is  also  important, 
and  Grey  Partridges  do  best  where  there  is  both 
sympathetic  farming  and  culling  of  nest  preda- 
tors, such  as  crows  (Corvidae)  and  Red  Foxes 
Vupes  vulpes,  to  reduce  their  numbers  to  low 


levels  during  the  partridge  breeding  season. 

Why  has  it  proved  so  difficult  to  use  these 
important  discoveries  to  reverse  the  Grey  Par- 
tridge decline,  even  where  landowners  have 
been  keen  to  do  so?  One  possibility  is  that; 
recovery  has  been  prevented  by  the  extra  mor- 
tality imposed  on  Grey  Partridges  by  the 
recovery  of  raptor  populations  from  the  effects 
of  organochlorine  pesticides  and  persecution  by! 
gamekeepers.  New  research  by  GCT  scientists' 
explores  this  idea  in  detail.  The  study  was| 
centred  on  GCT’s  long-term  study  area  in 
Sussex,  where  partridges  have  been  monitoredi 
annually  for  nearly  40  years.  Grey  Partridgesi 
have  declined  there  similarly  to  many  other; 
parts  of  Britain.  They  are  least  abundant  ini 
parts  of  the  study  area  where  Common  Buz-1 
zards  Buteo  buteo  and  Eurasian  Sparrowhawksi 
Accipiter  nisus  are  most  frequently  seen,  those1 
raptors  having  recolonised  the  area  since  the 
1970s.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  seems  an  open  and) 
shut  case  that  raptors  are  implicated  in  the  coni 
tinued  partridge  decline.  However,  detailed 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  partridge  deaths  reveals 
a different  story.  A maximum  of  15%  of  the 
Grey  Partridges  present  in  autumn  were  killed1 
by  raptors  before  the  following  spring,  but  two( 
or  three  times  as  many  were  shot  during  the 
same  period.  This  shooting  was  an  unintended: 
consequence  of  the  commercial  shooting  ot 
Red-legged  Partridges  Alectoris  rufa , which  are 
released  for  this  purpose  in  large  numbers  in 
parts  of  the  study  area.  Although  shoot  man- 
agers have  a policy  of  not  shooting  Grey  Pari 
tridges,  this  is  ineffective  and  on  some  farms  up 
to  67%  of  the  autumn  stock  of  Grey  Partridge; 
was  shot.  Population  modelling  showed  thaj 
there  might  be  at  most  a third  more  breedint 
pairs  of  Grey  Partridges  if  there  were  n< 
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raptors,  but  that  in  the  absence  of  shooting 
there  would  be  three  to  seven  times  more. 
Indeed,  shooting  losses  were  sufficient  to  cause 
local  extinction  of  Grey  Partridges  in  some 
parts  of  the  area. 

The  releasing  of  Red-legged  Partridges  for 
commercial  shooting  is  a widespread  practice, 
so  the  results  of  the  Sussex  study  have  implica- 
tions for  much  of  the  British  range  of  the  Grey 
Partridge.  Switching  to  commercial  shooting  of 
captive-bred  Grey  Partridges  is  a possible  way  to 
solve  the  problem,  but  Red-legged  Partridges 
are  more  prolific  in  game  farms  and  cheaper  to 
produce  than  Greys.  Hence,  the  industry  is 


likely  to  be  reluctant  to  accept  this  for  economic 
reasons  even  if  conservationists  could  convince 
themselves  that  shooting  more  birds  was  a good 
way  to  protect  them.  The  GCT  authors  suggest 
that  shooters  could  be  trained  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  species  more  accurately  or 
warned  by  skilled  spotters  with  whistles  when 
Grey  Partridges  are  coming  over  the  guns.  Is 
there  an  opportunity  here  for  the  finely-honed 
bird-identification  skills  of  British  Birds  readers? 

Watson,  M.,Aebischer  N.J.,  Potts,  G.  R„  & Ewald,J.A.  2007. 
The  relative  effects  of  raptor  predation  and  shooting  on 
overwinter  mortality  of  Grey  Partridges  in  the  United 
Kingdom.].  App/.  Ecol.  44: 972-982. 


The  effects  of  GMHT  crops  on  bird  abundance  in 
arable  fields  in  the  UK 


There  has  been  much  controversy  in  recent 
years  surrounding  the  development  of  genetic- 
ally modified  herbicide  tolerant  (GMHT)  crops. 
These  crops  allow  farmers  to  use  broad-spec- 
trum herbicides,  such  as  glyphosate,  which  kill 
all  plants  other  than  the  herbicide-tolerant 
crop.  The  benefits  of  such  crops  are  that  higher 
yields  could  be  achieved  more  cheaply,  and  with 
less  work  for  farmers,  as  fewer  herbicide  appli- 
cations are  needed.  However,  one  of  the  con- 
cerns regarding  GMHT  crops  is  their  potential 
j effects  on  farmland  wildlife. 

In  a recent  paper,  Dan  Chamberlain  and  his 
; colleagues  have  investigated  the  effects  of 
i GMHT  crops  on  bird  numbers  at  sites  in 
j England  and  Scotland  where  farm-scale  evalua- 
, tions  of  four  types  of  GMHT  crops  were  being 
:onducted.  The  four  types  of  crop  considered 
vvere  sugar  beet,  maize,  spring  oilseed  rape  and 
- .vinter  oilseed  rape.  At  each  test  site,  fields  were 
livided  so  that  a GMHT  crop  was  grown  in  one 
talf  of  the  field,  and  a conventional  variety  of 
he  same  crop  in  the  other. 

Yellowhammers  Emberiza  citrinella  and 
ither  granivorous  birds  were  more  abundant 
>n  conventional  sugar  beet  in  late  summer 
j ompared  with  the  GMHT  variety,  probably 
| 'ecause  weed  and  seed  abundance  was  higher 
| n the  conventional  crop  after  herbicide  treat- 
j lent.  There  were  also  more  granivorous  birds 
n bare  ploughed  fields  in  the  winter  following 
I anventional  sugar  beet  crops  compared  with 
milar  areas  where  GMHT  sugar  beet  had  been 

own,  again  probably  because  of  higher  seed 
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Maize  trials  showed  that  there  were  actually 
more  weeds  and  weed  seeds  after  herbicide 
treatment  on  the  GMHT  crop  than  on  conven- 
tional maize,  perhaps  because  the  herbicide 
atrazine,  which  is  effective  at  removing 
broadleaved  weeds,  was  used  to  treat  the  con- 
ventional crop.  Despite  this,  in  late  summer 
there  were  fewer  granivores  in  the  GMHT 
maize  compared  to  the  conventional  maize, 
perhaps  because  it  was  easier  for  birds  to  feed 
on  the  ground  in  the  conventional  maize. 
However,  in  winter  there  were  more  birds  of 
certain  species  (Wood  Pigeon  Columba 
palumbus , Blackbird  Turdus  merula  and 
corvids)  on  the  GMHT  maize  stubbles  com- 
pared with  the  conventional  maize  stubbles, 
perhaps  reflecting  higher  food,  particularly 
seed,  resources  on  GMHT  maize  stubbles.  There 
were  no  significant  differences  in  bird  numbers 
between  conventional  and  GMHT  oilseed  rape. 

Although  this  study  was  conducted  on  a 
small  scale,  it  provides  an  important  insight 
into  the  potential  effects  these  crops  could  have 
on  farmland  bird  populations  in  the  future.  It  is 
clear  that  GMHT  crops  could  affect  bird 
numbers  and  other  wildlife  on  farmland,  and 
that  these  implications  must  be  considered  by 
policymakers,  before  any  decision  is  made  to 
introduce  these  crops  commercially. 

Chamberlain,  D.  E„  Freeman,  S.  N„  & Vickery,  J.  A.  2007. 

The  effects  of  GMHT  crops  on  bird  abundance  in 
arable  fields  in  the  UK.  Agriculture,  Ecosystems  and 
Environment  I 1 8:  350-356. 
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Monthly  Marathon 


More  than  20  years  after  ‘Monthly 
Marathon’  made  its  debut  in  BB 
(Brit.  Birds  79:  363-364),  the  two 
solutions  presented  here  mark  the 
end  of  the  competition.  Monthly 
Marathon  proved  a great  success 
in  its  early  days,  attracting  many 
competitors  and,  in  due  course, 
some  illustrious  winners.  More 
recently,  the  format  has  become 
less  popular,  and  we  hope  to 
return  to  an  older,  simpler  form  of 
‘mystery  photograph’  feature  in 
the  future,  published  on  an  occa- 
sional basis  and  without  the  com- 
petition element  which,  not  least 
because  of  the  developing  skills  of 
many  birders  at  identifying  birds 
from  photographs,  has  led  to  some 
rounds  of  this  competition  truly 
becoming  ‘marathons’.  Indeed, 
during  the  present  Editor’s  reign  of 
nearly  seven  years,  this  editorial 
reveals  only  the  third  winner!  The 


removal  of  the  competitive 
element  will  also  allow  us  to 
discuss  a wider  range  of  photos, 
including,  for  example,  those  for 
which  the  solution  is  unknown,  or 
at  least  debatable. 

Throughout  its  twenty-odd 
years,  Monthly  Marathon  has 
always  been  sponsored  by 
SUNBIRD,  and  we  are  extremely 
grateful  for  the  generous  and 
unstinting  support  of  this  bird- 
tour  company.  Its  staff  leaders  have 
written  the  vast  bulk  of  the  solu- 
tions, and  many  of  these  have  been 
quite  superb  mini-identification 
treatises  in  their  own  right, 
reflecting  their  wide-ranging 
expertise. 

To  turn  to  the  present  competi- 
tion, the  thirteenth  and  final 
marathon,  the  two  solutions  by 
James  Lidster  (below)  reveal  the 
identity  of  the  birds  in  stage  nos. 


17  and  18.  At  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth stage,  four  competitors  were 
level  at  the  top  of  the  leader  board, 
each  with  an  unbroken  sequence  of  | 
12  correct  answers:  Mark  Edgeller, 
Ion  Holt,  Andy  Rhodes  and  lakob 
Sunesen.  A draw  was  made  at  the 
recent  British  Birdwatching  Fair  by  j 
SUNBIRD  director  David  Fisher, 
and  Andy  Rhodes  was  the  first 
name  out  of  the  hat.  Congratula- 
tions to  him;  he  wins  the  prize  of 
£1,500  towards  the  SUNBIRD 
holiday  of  his  choice. 

Eds 

Photo  no.  2 1 9: 
Spotted  Flycatcher 

Monthly  Marathon  photo  number : 
219  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  39),  j 
repeated  here  as  plate  318,  is  clearly  . 
a passerine,  and  quite  a dull  and 
nondescript  one  at  that.  It  appears  : 
to  be  a small  to  medium-sized  bird 
that  lacks  any  distinguishing  fea-  ; 
tures  - which  at  least  eliminates 
many  colourful  and  gaudy  species! 
The  rounded  crown,  full  breast  and 
relatively  long  wings  give  it  the  feel 
of  a chat,  and  this  would  certainly  j 
be  a good  place  to  start.  Our 
mystery  bird  lacks  any  hint  of  a | 
head  pattern,  while  the  throat  and 
breast  are  diffusely  mottled  and 
there  appears  to  be  a wing-bar 
formed  by  pale  tips  to  the  median 
coverts.  While  some  features, 
including  that  diffusely  mottled 
breast,  would  fit  a juvenile  Robin 
Erithacus  rubecula,  the  shape  and 
structure  are  completely  wrong  for  i 
this  species;  so  too  are  the  under- 
parts, which  are  just  too  pale.  Per- 
sisting with  chats  for  a moment, 
the  shape,  structure  and  overall 
drab  appearance  seem  to  more 
closely  fit  Thrush  Nightingale  Lus- 1 
cinia  luscinia.  Furthermore,  the  j 
featureless  head,  large  eye  and  just  i 
a hint  of  a paler  eye-ring  would 
also  be  a close  match  for  Thrush 
Nightingale  and,  when  combined 
with  dull  brown  upperparts  and 
faint  mottling  on  the  breast,  there 
you  have  it:  Thrush  Nightingale! 
And  the  coarse  mottling  to  the 


317.  James  Lidster,  Killian  Mullarney  and  David  Fisher,  who  have 
contributed  a great  many  solutions  to  some  very  difficult  pictures  in 
recent  years. The  three  are  pictured  on  the  SUNBIRD  stand  at  the 
recent  British  Birdwatching  Fair  in  August  2007.  when  Andy  Rhodes 
was  drawn  as  the  winner  of  the  final  round  of'Monthly  Marathon’. 
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underparts  is  characteristic  of 
juveniles.  Well,  almost...  but  not 
quite.  While  all  these  features  point 
towards  Thrush  Nightingale,  this 
species  tends  to  have  rather  more 
sullied  underparts,  with  a darker 
wash  extending  across  the  breast  in 
both  adult  and  juvenile  plumages, 
and  at  least  a hint  of  a slightly 
darker  malar  stripe. 

As  this  would  be  the  chat  that 
most  closely  resembles  our  mystery 
bird,  perhaps  we  need  to  broaden 
the  search?  Looking  closely  at  the 
photograph  again  reveals  one 
further  clue.  Against  the  black 
background,  the  bill  shape  is  barely 
visible,  but  it  appears  quite  long 
and  broad-based.  This  immediately 
takes  me  to  flycatchers.  The  bird 
doesn’t  strike  me  as  being  one  of 
the  four  ‘black-and-white’  Ficedula 
flycatchers  (Pied  F.  hypoleuca,  Col- 
lared F.  albicollis , Semi-collared  F. 
semitorquata  and  Atlas  F.  spec- 
uligera),  although  few  birders  can 
claim  to  be  truly  familiar  with 
these  species  in  juvenile  plumage, 
as  they  typically  vanish  into  the 
canopy  almost  as  soon  as  they 
fledge  and  reappear  only  at  migra- 
tion sites  several  weeks  later,  having 
completed  their  post-juvenile 
moult.  The  shape  and  structure  of 
our  mystery  bird  also  doesn’t  feel 
right  for  any  of  these.  In  addition, 
the  underparts  of  these  species  in 
juvenile  plumage  are  usually 
warmer  than  our  bird  shows,  even 
though  the  sunlight  is  brightening 
and  slightly  bleaching  the  breast  in 
the  photo.  The  bill  looks  longer 
and  broader  than  1 would  expect 
on  a ‘black-and-white’  flycatcher, 
and  the  lack  of  a malar  stripe  also 
points  away  from  these  four 
species.  Red-breasted  F.  parva  and 
Taiga  Flycatchers  F.  albicilla  can  be 
ruled  out  on  the  apparent  size, 
shape  and  structure  of  the  bird 
along  with  bill  shape  and  pattern. 

Sticking  with  juvenile  fly- 
catchers, this  leaves  us  with  an 
awkward  choice  between  Spotted 
Muscicapa  striata,  Brown  M.  dau- 
urica  and  the  three  North  Amer- 
ican Empidonax  flycatchers  which 
have  made  it  to  the  Western 
Palearctic:  Least  E.  minimus, 
Acadian  E.  virescens  and  Alder  Fly- 


catcher E.  alnorum.  The  identifica- 
tion of  ‘Empids’  is  one  of  the  most 
challenging  to  face  North  Amer- 
ican birders,  and  a vagrant  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  juvenile 
plumage,  is  most  unlikely  and 
would,  ideally,  need  to  be  trapped 
or  sound-recorded.  However,  they 
are  all  essentially  olivey/green 
above  and  we  have  to  hope  that  the 
Editor  isn’t  feeling  that  cruel! 

Using  this  process  of  ‘wishful 
elimination’,  we  should  be  left  with 
the  two  remaining  possibilities: 
Spotted  and  Brown  Flycatchers. 
Most  European  birders’  experience 
of  the  latter  will  be  limited  to  those 
seen  at  Beidaihe  or  nearby  sites  in 
eastern  China,  usually  in  late 
spring  or  mid  autumn,  meaning 
that  few  of  us  ever  see  this  species 
in  juvenile  plumage.  In  fact,  juven- 
ile Brown  Flycatchers  complete 
their  post-juvenile  moult  before 
starting  autumn  migration,  and 
even  the  earliest  arrivals  in  Hong 
Kong  in  late  August  are  already  in 
first-winter  plumage,  and  just 
occasionally  retain  a few  juvenile 
feathers  on  the  mantle  and  scapu- 
lars. Examination  of  some  of  the 
excellent  photo-guides  published 
in  Japan  include  a few  images  of 
birds  in  juvenile  plumage.  These 


reveal  that  Brown  Flycatcher  shows 
conspicuous  pale  spotting  and 
streaking  on  the  crown  and  upper- 
parts,  distinctly  spotted  ear- 
coverts,  and  largely  white 
underparts  with  generally  limited 
scalloping  or  streaking  restricted  to 
the  sides  of  the  upper  breast.  The 
whitish  eye-ring  seems  well  devel- 
oped and  quite  obvious,  even  at 
this  age,  and  the  yellowish  base  to 
the  lower  mandible  is  clearly  visible 
in  all  images.  Brown  Flycatcher 
also  shows  a distinct  wing-bar 
formed  by  the  pale  tips  to  the 
greater  coverts.  The  pale  tips 
forming  the  wing-bar  on  our 
mystery  bird  seem  restricted  to  the 
median  coverts  and  I think  that  if 
there  was  pale  tipping  to  the 
greater  coverts,  this  would  also  be 
visible  in  the  photograph. 
Reviewing  the  options  one  last 
time,  the  lack  of  a pale  eye-ring, 
the  dark  base  to  the  lower 
mandible,  mottled  underparts, 
apparent  lack  of  crown-streaking 
and  a greater-covert  bar  all  seem  to 
be  at  odds  with  Brown  Flycatcher, 
but  do  accord  well  with  Spotted 
Flycatcher.  I’m  going  to  take  the 
plunge  and  go  for  a juvenile 
Spotted  Flycatcher. . . 

James  Lidster 


3 I 8.  Juvenile  Spotted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  striata,  Saxby  Carrs, 
Lincolnshire,  July  2005. 
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Photo  no.  220: 
Sedge  Warbler 

The  search  for  a solution  to 
Monthly  Marathon  photo  number 
220  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  133), 
repeated  here  as  plate  319,  starts  off 
smoothly  enough.  The  combina- 
tion of  pale  legs,  clean  underparts 
and  overall  impression  clearly 
point  towards  this  being  an  Old 
World  warbler  (Sylviidae).  Further- 
more, the  long,  unmarked  under- 
tail-coverts and  general  paleness 
help  us  to  rule  out  all  the  Locustella 
warblers  and  Zitting  Cisticola  Cis- 
ticola  juncidis.  This  narrows  down 
the  field  considerably,  and  when 
the  Phragmites  reed  to  which  our 
mystery  bird  is  clinging  is  also 
taken  into  consideration,  we  are 
surely  down  to  an  Acrocephalus 
warbler,  and  a fairly  small  one. 

Looking  more  closely,  we  can 
see  dark  markings  on  the  crown 
and  nape,  and  a pale  supercilium 
above  the  eye,  which  narrows  the 
selection  further,  as  most  of  the 
small,  unstreaked  'Acros’,  have  rela- 
tively unmarked  head  patterns 
which  lack  contrast.  Of  this  group, 
only  Paddyfield  Warbler  A.  agricola 
has  a supercilium  that  extends 
beyond  the  eye,  but  the  head  of  our 


bird  appears  too  contrasting,  and 
the  crown  too  dark  for  Paddyfield. 
This  leaves  us  with  three  small, 
streaked  Acros’  from  the  region: 
Sedge  A.  schoenobaenus , Mous- 
tached A.  melanopogon  and 
Aquatic  A.  paludicola.  Dark  legs  are 
a distinctive  feature  of  Moustached 
Warbler,  so  the  pale  legs  shown  by 
our  mystery  bird  are  at  odds  with 
both  the  nominate  form  and  the 
(paler)  Asian  race  A.  m.  mimicus , 
even  allowing  for  the  legs  being 
sunlit.  Moustached  Warbler  can 
also  be  eliminated  on  wing 
formula.  In  Moustached  Warbler, 
the  second  primary  P2  (counting 
ascendantly,  i.e.  the  outermost  long 
primary)  is  noticeably  shorter  than 
P3-5  but,  on  our  bird,  it  looks 
remarkably  similar  in  length  to  P3 
and  P4  (even  allowing  for  the  angle 
of  the  wing  in  this  photo). 

With  Moustached  eliminated, 
this  leaves  us  with  just  Sedge  and 
Aquatic.  Most  of  the  useful  features 
for  separating  these  two  species  - 
the  distinctive  feather  patterning 
on  the  mantle,  crown,  lores  and 
rump  - are  of  no  help  to  us  in  this 
photograph.  At  this  point,  to  be 
honest,  1 am  struggling  to  make  a 
positive  identification  and 
although  the  leg  colour  is  strongly 


3 I 9.  Sedge  Warbler  Acrocephalus  schoenobaenus,  Waters  Edge, 
Barton-on-Humber,  Lincolnshire,  August  2005. 


indicative  of  Sedge  Warbler,  1 ami 
always  cautious  of  basing  an  iden-l 
tification  on  bare  parts  that  are! 
strongly  sunlit.  There  is,  however,  t 
one  remaining  feature  visible  in  the! 
photograph  that  may  clinch  the! 
identification:  the  shape  of  the  rec-jl 
trices.  Although  the  tail  shape  is* 
also  obscured,  the  tips  of  two  tail 
feathers  are  visible,  and  these! 
appear  to  be  fairly  rounded. 
Aquatic  Warbler  has  characteristi-l 
cally  narrow  and  pointed  rectricesl 
while,  in  Sedge,  these  feathers  arell 
slightly  broader  and  more  rounded! 
at  the  tips.  Care  is  needed  here  asli 
adults  of  both  species  have  slightlylt 
broader  and  more  rounded  tipslf 
than  first-winters,  but  theself 
feathers  don’t  give  the  impression 
of  being  particularly  pointed.  In 
addition,  I’ll  go  for  Sedge  Warbler 
as  the  bird  in  this  photo  just  has! 
the  feel  of  this  species  to  me. 

James  Lidster 


Request 

For  forthcoming  ‘mystery  photo- 
graphs', we  invite  photographers  to. 
submit  images  that  could  form  the 
basis  for  a short  but  instructive! 
written  solution.  Images  should  be1 
of  species  on  the  Western  Palearcticj 
list  and  should  be  ‘new’  identifica- 
tion puzzles  - for  example,  we, 
would  prefer  to  avoid  troublesome, 
birds  which  have  already  been 
widely  discussed  elsewhere, 
perhaps  on  the  internet,  unlessj 
there  is  still  mileage  left  in  the! 
debate!  Photographs  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  editorial  address  (see  i 
inside  front  cover)  and  for  guide- 
lines on  submitting  digital  photo-, 
graphs  please  see  www.britishbirds. 
co.uk/contributorguidelines.htm 
The  usual  reproduction  fee  will 
be  paid  for  all  photographs  used. 
Eds 


For  a free  brochure,  write  to 
SUNBIRD  (MM),  PO  Box  76, 
Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG 1 9 I DF, 
or  telephone  01767  262522 

Sunbird 

The  best  of  bird  watching  tours 
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Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  hounded  to  extinction? 


It’s  arguably  the  most  charismatic 
shorebira  in  the  world.  And  it’s 
on  track  to  become  the  rarest. 
The  Spoon -billed  Sandpiper 
Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus  has 
declined  by  more  than  two-thirds 
in  20  years  on  its  northeast 
Siberian  breeding  grounds,  where 
as  few  as  100  pairs  may  now 
remain.  Destruction  of  the  Sae- 
mangeum  estuary  in  South  Korea, 
the  species’  most  important  refuel- 
ling site  on  migration  to  and  from 
its  wintering  grounds  in  Southeast 
Asia,  has  hit  the  species  hard. 

But  now  it  appears  that  there’s 
an  even  worse  threat  to  the  birds’ 
survival  - on  their  Russian 
breeding  grounds.  Disturbance  by 
dogs  roaming  wild  from  nearby 
villages  is  largely  responsible  for 
breeding  losses  of  these  ground- 
nesting birds.  RSPB  and  BirdLife 
now  believe  that  protection  of  the 
nest-sites  is  the  only  way  to  stop 


the  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  from 
becoming  extinct. 

John  O’Sullivan,  an  inter- 
national specialist  at  the  RSPB, 
said:  ‘These  birds  are  in  very 
serious  trouble.  They  nest  close  to 
villages  and  are  easy  targets  for  the 
dogs,  which  frighten  adult  birds 
from  nests  and  take  their  eggs  and 
young.  These  dogs  are  huskies, 
guard  dogs  or  hunting  dogs  that 
live  outside  and  roam  in  packs. 
This  is  the  most  immediate 
problem  the  birds  are  facing  - but 
egg-collecting,  hunting  and  the 
melting  of  permafrost  because  of 
climate  change  could  also  be 
affecting  them.’ 

Spoon-billed  Sandpipers  are 
the  rarest  birds  in  the  Arctic. 
Worldwide,  they  have  plunged  in 
number  by  80%  in  the  last  40  years 
and  on  some  breeding  sites  in 
Russia’s  Chukotka  and  Kamchatka 
provinces  by  70%  in  just  20  years. 


BirdLife  is  now  appealing  for  funds 
to  pay  ten  wardens  to  patrol 
nesting  sites  and  ward  off  the  dogs. 
‘They  would  keep  a close  eye  on 
the  nests  and  work  with  villagers  to 
control  their  dogs,’  Mr  O’Sullivan 
said.  ‘They  would  be  local  people 
and  would  understand  how  to 
influence  others  living  in  the  vil- 
lages. Most  locals  don’t  know  just 
how  rare  these  birds  are.  The 
wardens  would  educate  both  adults 
and  children  and  would  find  their 
own  solutions  to  problems.’ 

Evgeny  Syroechkovskiy,  Vice 
President  of  the  Russian  Bird  Con- 
servation Union,  said:  ‘If  declines 
in  Russia  continue,  these  amazing 
birds  won’t  be  around  for  much 
longer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
birds  are  close  to  extinction  and 
protecting  their  breeding  sites  is 
the  first,  most  important  step  we 
can  take.’ 


RSPB’s  biggest-ever  project  turns  the  tide  in  Essex 


The  RSPB  is  to  harness  rising  sea 
levels  to  create  one  of  Europe’s 
largest  coastal  wetlands  and  help 
wildlife  to  adapt  to  climate  change. 
Tidal  waters  flowing  back  and 
forth  on  land  once  claimed  by  King 
1 Canute  will  turn  three-quarters 
: (almost  750  ha)  of  Wallasea  Island 
I (north  of  Southend,  in  Essex)  into 
1 saltmarsh,  creeks  and  mudflats. 

The  £ 12-million  scheme,  called 
the  Wallasea  Island  Wild  Coast 
Project,  will  be  the  RSPB’s  most 
; ambitious  and  costly  in  the  UK  and 
■could  lure  several  new  species, 
\ including  Eurasian  Spoonbill 
i Platalea  leucorodia,  which  has  not 


It  was  one  of  the  most  controver- 
sial research  projects  of  the  1990s. 
I Now  the  debate  looks  set  to  be 
, reignited. 


nested  successfully  here  for  more 
than  400  years.  Kentish  Plover 
Charadrius  alexandrinus  and 
Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus 
himantopus  are  among  the  birds 
that  might  also  thrive  on  the  new 
reserve. 

Graham  Wynne,  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  RSPB,  said:  ‘Wallasea 
will  become  a wonderful  coastal 
wetland  full  of  wildlife  in  a unique 
and  special  landscape.  It  will  be  a 
supermarket  for  birds,  create 
nursery  grounds  for  fish  and  be  a 
true  wilderness  that  people  can 
visit,  savour  and  enjoy.  We  will  be 
restoring  habitats  that  were  lost 


Langholm  revisited 

The  interaction  between  Hen 
Harriers  Circus  cyaneus  and  Red 
Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus  on  Lang- 
holm Moor,  in  Dumfries  & Gal- 


more  than  400  years  ago  and 
preparing  the  land  for  sea-level 
rise.  This  is  land  that  was  borrowed 
from  the  sea  that  now  the  sea  is  re- 
claiming. Our  project  will  make  a 
major  contribution  to  efforts  to 
help  wildlife  to  adapt  to  the  serious 
impacts  of  climate  change.’ 

Wallasea  is  currently  farmed  by 
Wallasea  Farms  Ltd  and  is  being 
bought  from  a private  trust  that 
has  owned  the  island  for  50  years. 
Work  is  due  to  start  in  two  years’ 
time,  once  planning  permission 
and  other  consents  have  been  won 
- and  funds  have  been  raised. 


loway,  was  the  subject  of  the  Joint 
Raptor  Study  between  1992  and 
1997.  In  1997,  Hen  Harrier 
numbers  peaked  at  20  breeding 
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females  (the  population  has  sta- 
bilised at  4-5  breeding  pairs 
today),  and  Red  Grouse  numbers 
had  declined  to  45  per  km2.  The 
Buccleuch  Estate  stopped  grouse 
shooting  in  1998. 

In  1998  and  1999  a research 
trial  using  diversionary  feeding  of 
Hen  Harriers  showed  a marked 
reduction  in  grouse  chicks  taken  by 
harriers  ‘fed’  with  alternative  food. 
Now  the  original  study  partners  - 
the  Estate,  Scottish  Natural  Her- 
itage, the  Game  Conservancy  Trust 
(GCT)  and  RSPB  - are  instigating 
the  Langholm  Demonstration 
Project.  Researchers  will  examine 
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the  effects  of  diversionary  feeding 
of  harriers,  rigorous  control  of 
crows  (Corvidae)  and  Red  Foxes 
Vulpes  vulpes,  and  enhancement  of 
heather  moorland.  More  than  £3m 
will  be  spent  on  the  project  over  a 
ten-year  period,  with  more  than 
half  of  the  funding  coming  from 
grouse-moor  interests,  including 
the  Buccleuch  Group. 

When  launching  the  project, 
Scottish  Minister  for  Environment, 
Michael  Russell,  said:  ‘Grouse 
shooting  and  raptor  conservation 
need  not  be  mutually  exclusive. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  moor  man- 
agement for  grouse  plays  a vital 


D 

part  in  Scotland’s  rural  economy.! 
However,  ensuring  the  welfare  of  j 
our  magnificent  birds  of  prey  —I 
particularly  Hen  Harriers  in  this! 
case  - is  essential  for  Scotland’s  I 
biodiversity.’ 

Teresa  Dent,  Chief  Executive  of  I 
GCT,  said:  ‘For  the  first  time  this! 
project  will  fully  test  to  what  extent1! 
diversionary  feeding  might  allow’} 
Red  Grouse  stocks  to  increase  in 
the  presence  of  breeding  Hen  Har- 
riers. This  is  an  essential  step  ini 
finding  a workable  solution  to  this  | 
predation  problem.  We  believe  that  ij 
game  management  and  conserva- 
tion go  hand  in  hand.’ 


Raptors  implicated  in  Welsh  Black  Grouse  decline 


But  if  gamebird  researchers  are 
tiptoeing  around  bird  of  prey  pre- 
dation of  Red  Grouse,  they’re  far 
more  forthright  about  the  impact 
of  raptors  on  Black  Grouse  Tetrao 
tetrix.  A four-year  study  of  Black 
Grouse  survival  rates  at  Lake 
Vyrnwy  in  North  Wales  discovered 
that,  of  the  39  full-grown  Black 
Grouse  that  were  radio-tagged  as 
part  of  the  research,  only  one  was 


alive  at  the  end  of  the  study.  Most 
of  the  birds  had  been  killed  by 
predators,  with  64%  of  these  killed 
by  raptors  (probably  either 
Northern  Goshawks  Accipiter  gen- 
tilis  or  Peregrine  Falcons  Falco 
peregrinus ) and  36%  by  Foxes. 

Dr  David  Baines,  GCT’s 
Director  of  Uplands  Research, 
said:  ‘We  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  Welsh  Black 


Grouse  population,  which  mayj 
once  again  be  declining  following 
a brief  period  of  recovery.  We 
predict  that  fewer  than  200  males 
now  remain...  If  we  are  to  con- 
serve this  iconic  species  in  Wales  - 
and  increase  its  numbers  - then 
clearly  further  research  needs  to  be 
carried  out  on  the  control  of  Foxes  . 
as  well  as  reducing  the  impact 
from  protected  raptors.’ 


‘Million-euro  eagle’ gunned  down 
in  Malta 

Maltese  hunters  have  drawn  the  wrath  of  the  German  people  after  a 
Lesser  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  pomarina  from  a state-funded  species 
recovery  project  was  shot  down  on  its  first  southward  migration. 
The  young  bird  was  found  injured  in  the  south  of  Malta  on  23rd 
September,  just  hours  after  the  annual  raptor  protection  camp  had 
disbanded. 

The  eagle  had  a Hiddensee  Ornithological  Station  ring  which 
identified  it  as  a juvenile  hatched  this  year  in  the  state  of  Branden- 
burg. At  the  beginning  of  July  the  chick,  the  smaller  of  a brood  of 
two,  was  taken  from  the  nest  to  be  reared  by  hand  for  two  weeks. 
This  is  done  to  prevent  the  stronger  chick  ejecting  the  weaker  from 
the  nest  in  the  first  few  weeks.  As  the  population  in  Germany  is 
declining  (approximately  115  breeding  pairs),  this  recovery  measure 
has  been  introduced  to  bolster  the  survival  of  the  species.  The  young 
bird  was  ringed  on  15th  July  and  returned  to  the  nest  with  its 
sibling. 

The  eagle  project,  conducted  by  the  Brandenburg  Environmental 
Ministry,  will  run  for  three  years  and  is  financed  exclusively  from 
German  taxpayers’  money  and  EU  funds  - the  total  cost  amounts  to 
€lm.  Paul  Soemmer,  the  project  manager,  said:  ‘All  of  our  efforts  in 
the  breeding  areas  will  be  of  no  avail  if  we  can’t  protect  the  birds 
better  on  the  migration  routes.’  The  eagle  was  named  Sigmar  and 
was  flown  back  to  Germany  by  Air  Malta.  But  as  the  bird  should  be 
wintering  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  now,  it  seems  condemned  to  a 
winter  in  captivity  and  expensive  rehabilitation  next  spring. 


Falcon  carnage  on  Cyprus 

Malta  could  be  usurped  by  Cyprus  as  ! 
migration  massacre  capital  of  Europe. 
BirdLife  Cyprus  has  recorded  the  worst 
reported  slaughter  of  birds  of  prey  on  the 
island,  or  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  in 
recent  years.  The  incident,  which  took 
place  within  the  Akrotiri  British  Sover-  | 
eign  Base  Area,  involved  the  gunning  i 
down  of  52  Red-footed  Falcons  Falco  ves-  • 
pertinus  on  5th  October,  when  46  falcons  I 
were  recovered  dead  and  another  six  were 
left  with  horrific  injuries.  Mike  Milti- 
adous,  a BirdLife  Cyprus  research  officer, 
said:  ‘I  have  never  come  across  such  a 
scale  of  massacre  of  birds  of  prey  in 
Cyprus.’ 

The  Akrotiri  Sovereign  Base  Area 
shares  a border  with  the  Republic,  and  it 
is  reported  that  hunters  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  lack  of  joint  anti-poaching 
patrols  by  the  Sovereign  Base  Area  Police 
and  the  Cyprus  Game  Fund,  which  regu- 
lates hunting  on  behalf  of  the  Cypriot 
Government.  There  are  reports  of  hunters 
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‘running  wild’  along  the  border 
between  the  Base  and  the  Republic, 
simply  stepping  across  the  dividing 
line  to  avoid  detection  by  the  SBA 
police  or  Game  Fund  patrols. 

Martin  Hellicar,  the  Executive 
Manager  of  BirdLife  Cyprus,  said: 
‘[this]  massacre  should  have  been 


prevented  by  the  SBA  Police,  but 
we  believe  it  is  the  product  of  the 
unacceptably  lax  state  of  affairs  in 
this  part  of  the  island.’  BirdLife 
Cyprus  also  called  for  an  imme- 
diate ban  on  shooting  on  the  entire 
Akrotiri  peninsula.  Although 
almost  all  the  peninsula  is  a pro- 


tected reserve,  a narrow  coastal 
strip  along  the  west  is  opened  for 
hunting  of  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia 
turtur  and  Common  Quail 
Coturnix  coturnix  from  early  Sep- 
tember to  mid  October. 


Gamekeeper  fined  for  banned  poisons 


A gamekeeper  has  been  fined  £600 
for  possession  of  banned  pesticides 
that  can  be  used  in  poison  bait  for 
birds  of  prey.  Richard  McMorn, 
from  Ancroft  in  Northumberland, 
pleaded  guilty  at  Berwick  Magis- 
trates Court  to  four  offences  con- 
trary to  the  Food  and  Environment 
Protection  Act  1985  and  the 
Control  of  Pesticides  Regulations 
Act  1986,  following  a joint  investi- 
gation between  Northumbria 
Police,  the  RSPB  and  Natural 
England.  He  was  fined  £600  with 
£70  costs. 

The  investigation  was  under- 
taken after  a road  traffic  accident  at 
Scremerston,  Northumberland,  on 
9th  June,  when  a jar  containing  the 
banned  pesticide  Yaltox  (which 
contains  the  active  ingredient  car- 


bofuran)  was  recovered  from  a 
vehicle  driven  by  McMorn,  a self- 
employed  gamekeeper.  A subse- 
quent search  warrant  revealed 
further  offences  in  relation  to  the 
storage,  use  and  possession  of 
certain  fumigant  pesticides,  namely 
Cymag  (also  banned)  and  Phos- 
toxin. 

Commenting  on  the  case, 
James  Leonard,  RSPB  investiga- 
tions officer,  said:  'It  is  very  wor- 
rying that  these  extremely 
dangerous  chemicals  were  being 
stored  and  transported  in  such  a 
casual  and  cavalier  manner.  We 
trust  that  this  case  will  send  a very 
clear  wake-up  call  to  gamekeepers 
or  anyone  else  who  may  be  illegally 
storing  dangerous,  banned  sub- 
stances that  they  need  to  clean  up 


their  act.  No  wildlife  offences  were 
linked  to  this  case,  but  the  RSPB  is 
concerned  that  the  poison  carbo- 
furan  was  involved  in  this  incident. 
Official  figures  show  that  carbo- 
furan  is  the  most  regularly  abused 
pesticide  for  the  illegal  poisoning 
of  wildlife  in  the  UK,  and  has  fea- 
tured in  around  30%  of  all  cases  in 
the  last  ten  years.’ 

The  legal  use  of  carbofuran  in 
agriculture  was  withdrawn  in  2001 . 
In  2004,  one  of  Gateshead’s 
reintroduced  Red  Kites  Milvus 
milvus  (named  ‘Flash’  by  local 
school  children)  was  found  dead  in 
Northumberland  after  feeding  on 
an  illegally  placed  bait  that  had 
been  laced  with  carbofuran. 


DIMW’s  painting 
flies  home  to  Staffs 

Working  a Staffordshire  patch  with 
no  other  purposeful  observer  in 
sight,  Ian  Wallace  has  recently 
made  good  company  with  - and 
got  many  records  from  - coun- 
trymen. Chief  among  his  co- 
watchers is  now  Rob  Gibbons,  a 
gamekeeper  with  a huge  enthu- 
siasm for  all  wildlife.  In  August, 
Rob  went  to  the  Birdfair  for  the 
first  time  and  visited  the  British 
Birds  stand,  where  he  became  a 
subscriber.  He  also  purchased  some 
raffle  tickets  for  BB's  annual  prize, 

| a painting  by  Ian.  To  his  delight  - 
and  Ian’s  - Rob  won  the  raffle  and 
: back  to  Staffordshire  came  the 
painting,  a just  reward  for  Rob’s 
| new-found  allegiance  to  BB.  Is  this 
also  the  first  record  of  a homing 
1 work  of  art? 

I ( Contributed  by  DIM  Wallace) 


OBC  Annual  Meeting 
in  Cambridge 

The  OBC  AGM  will  be  held  at  the  Wilkinson  Room,  St  John  the  Evangelist, 
Hills  Road,  Cambridge,  on  Saturday  10th  November.  Doors  open  at  10.30 
hrs  and  the  day’s  lectures  comprise:  ‘Surveying  understudied  sites  and 
species  in  Cambodia:  the  2006  UEA  Expedition’  by  Jez  Bird  and  Berry  Mul- 
ligan; ‘Update  on  South  Asia  Gyps  vulture  conservation’  by  Chris  Bowden; 
‘A  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  SE  Asian  bird  trade’  by  Richard  Thomas;  ‘Eastern 
birds  on  the  Eastern  fringe’  by  Jimmy  Steele;  and  ‘Gujarat  - a birding  snap- 
shot’ by  Jo  Thomas.  Snacks,  cakes  and  hot  drinks  will  be  available  all  day. 


An  even  older  Puffin 

Following  the  item  in  the  September  issue  of  BB  that  described  the  oldest- 
known  British  Puffin  Fratercula  arctica  (a  sprightly  34-year-old  from  the 
Island  of  Sule  Skerry,  in  Orkney  - see  Brit.  Birds  100:  566),  Juan  Brown, 
warden  of  Skomer  Island  NNR,  e-mailed  N&c  to  set  the  record  straight. 
EB14584  was  ringed  on  Skomer  on  16th  July  1973,  when  aged  at  3+  years 
old  (on  the  basis  of  having  2+  bill  grooves),  so  was  at  least  37  years  old 
when  it  returned  to  the  colony  in  2007! 
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This  summary  of  unchecked  reports  covers 
early  September  to  early  October  2007. 

Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors  Haverton  Hole 
(Cleveland),  long-stayer  to  30th  September.  Fer- 
ruginous Duck  Aythya  nyroca  Cantley  (Norfolk), 
19th  September;  Hornsea  Mere  (East  York- 
shire), long-stayer  to  27th  September,  joined  by 
a second  28th-29th  September;  Chew  Valley 
Lake  (Somerset),  long-stayer  to  3rd  October. 
Lesser  Scaup  Aythya  affinis  Rutland  Water 
(Leicestershire  & Rutland),  16th-22nd  Sep- 
tember; Blagdon  Lake  (Somerset),  30th  Sep- 
tember to  8th  October;  St  John’s  Loch 
(Highland),  7th  October. 

Zino’s/Fea’s  Petrel  Pterodroma  madeira/feae 


Annagh  Head  (Co.  Mayo),  8th  and  14th  Sep- 
tember; Whitburn  (Co.  Durham),  11th  Sep- 
tember; Kilcummin  Head  (Co.  Mayo),  14th 
September;  Cape  Clear  Island  (Co.  Cork),  22nd 
September.  Great  Shearwater  Puffmus  gravis 
3,000  off  Tory  Island  (Co.  Donegal),  9th  Sep- 
tember and  4,164  off  Annagh  Head,  19th  Sep- 
tember. Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites 
oceanicus  Tory  Island,  10th  September;  St  Ives 
(Cornwall),  24th  September;  Brandon  Point 
(Co.  Kerry),  24th  September.  Madeiran  Storm- 
petrel  Oceanodroma  castro  Pendeen  (Cornwall), 
16th  September. 

Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax  Bressay  (Shet-  1 
land),  15th  September;  Gibraltar  Point  (Lin- 
colnshire), 22nd  September  to  9th  October; 

Fairburn  Ings  (West  Yorkshire), 
two  long-stayers  to  17th  Sep- 
tember. Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  1 
Scrabster/Thurso  (Highland),  23rd 
September  to  2nd  October.  Great 
White  Egret  Ardea  alba  New  indi- 
viduals as  follows:  Maldon  (Essex), 
13th  September;  Walberswick 
(Suffolk),  17th-20th  September; 
Lough  Beg  (Co.  Derry),  20th  Sep-  j 
tember  to  2nd  October;  Blithfield 
Reservoir  then  Doxey  Marshes, 
23rd  September,  perhaps  same 
Kinver  1st  October  and  Baswich 
(all  Staffordshire)  7th-8th  i 
October;  Newington,  23rd-25th 
September,  perhaps  same  Lound 
Gravel-pits  (both  Notting- 
hamshire), 25th  September; 
Ramsey  Marsh  (Essex),  25th  Sep- 
tember; Landguard,  25th  Sep- j 
tember,  presumed  same  Boyton 
Marsh  (both  Suffolk),  26th  Sep-  j 
tember;  Rother  Valley  (East  York- 
shire), 26th  September;  Leash  Fen 
(Derbyshire),  26th  September; 
Thorney  Island  (West  Sussex),  two  i 
on  28th  September,  one  to  5th 
October,  then  one  Farlington 
Marshes,  30th  September  presum-  - 
ably  one  of  same,  perhaps  same  as  ' 
Titchfield  Haven  (both  Hamp- 
shire), 6th  October;  Hayle  Estuary 


320.  Juvenile  American  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica, 
Tacumshin,  Co.  Wexford,  September  2007. 


321.  Juvenile  Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularius, 
Burravoe.Yell,  Shetland,  September  2007. 
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(Cornwall),  1st  October,  then  two  8th 
October;  Upton  Warren  (Worcester- 
shire), 1st  October;  Holkham,  two, 
3rd  October,  one  to  5th,  and  presum- 
ably same  Holme  (both  Norfolk),  5th 
October;  Bryher  (Scilly),  3rd  October; 
Inner  Marsh  Farm,  4th  October,  pre- 
sumed same  Burton  Marsh  (both 
Cheshire  & Wirral),  6th  October; 
Langford  Lakes  (Wiltshire),  7th 
October;  Langton  Herring  (Dorset), 
8th  October.  Purple  Heron  Ardea 
purpurea  Thrapston  Gravel-pits 
(Northamptonshire),  1 1 th— 12th  Sep- 
tember; Inland  Sea  (Anglesey), 
1 7th—  1 8th  September;  Nene  Washes 
(Cambridgeshire),  19th  September  to 
7th  October;  Stiffkey  (Norfolk),  20th 
September;  Ouse  Washes  (Cam- 
bridgeshire), 23rd  September  to  9th 
October;  Meare  Heath  (Somerset), 
long-stayer  to  8th  October.  Black 
Stork  Ciconia  nigra  Isle  of  Sheppey 
(Kent),  10th  September;  Crows-an- 
Wra,  11th  September,  same  Polgigga/ 
Skewjack,  12th  September  and 
Porthcurno,  16th  September  (all 
Cornwall).  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  fal- 
cinellus  Marshside,  long-stayer  to  9th 
October,  also  seen  at  Fairhaven  Lake 
and  Warton  Marsh  (all  Lancashire  & 
N Merseyside). 


322.  Juvenile  Wilson’s  Phalarope  Phalaropus  tricolor,  Upton  Warren, 
Worcestershire,  September  2007. 


323.  Female  Snowy  Owl  Bubo  scandiacus,  Mullet  Peninsula, 
Co.  Mayo,  September  2007. 


Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  Various 
locations  in  south  Co.  Wexford, 
5th—  1 5th  September;  Wacker  Quay 
(Cornwall),  24th-28th  September; 
Nocton  Heath  (Lincolnshire),  long- 
stayer  to  8th  October.  Booted  Eagle 
Aquila  pennata  Grove  Ferry  (Kent), 
16th  September. 


Semipalmated  Plover  Charadrius  semi- 
palmatus  Colonsay  (Argyll),  27th-28th 
September.  Killdeer  Charadrius 
vo ciferus  Pool  of  Virkie  (Shetland), 
long-stayer  throughout.  American 
Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica 
Keadew  Strand  (Co.  Donegal),  9th—  1 5th  Sep- 
tember; St  Agnes  (Scilly),  10th  September;  Deer- 
ness  (Orkney),  11th  September;  The  Cull  (Co. 
Wexford),  12th-22nd  September;  Balgray  Reser- 
voir (Clyde),  16th  September;  Tacumshin  (Co. 
Wexford),  20th-23rd  September;  Lewis  (Outer 


324.  Buff-bellied  Pipit  Anthus  rubescens,  St  Mary's, 

Scilly,  September  2007. 

Hebrides),  2 1 st— 28th  September;  Holm 
(Orkney),  25th-27th  September;  Dunfanaghy 
(Co.  Donegal),  29th  September;  Fleck  (Shet- 
land), 4th-5th  October;  Aberlady  Bay  (Lothian), 
4th  October;  Tiree  (Argyll),  5th-6th  October; 
Dunbeg  (Co.  Donegal),  6th-7th  October;  Fetlar 
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325.  Buff-bellied  Pipit  Anthus  rubescens,  Farmoor  Reservoir, 
Oxfordshire,  October  2007. 


(Shetland),  9th  October.  Semipalmated  Sand- 
piper Calidris  pusilla  Ventry  Harbour  (Co.  Kerry) 
6th-8th  September;  Ballycotton  (Co.  Cork), 
4th-5th  October.  White-rumped  Sandpiper 
Calidris  fuscicollis  Titchwell  (Norfolk),  22nd  Sep- 
tember; Unst  (Shetland),  27th  September  to  1st 
October;  Slimbridge  (Gloucestershire), 
28th-29th  September;  Carrahane  Strand  (Co. 
Kerry),  28th  September;  Fair  Isle  (Shetland),  2nd 
October.  Baird’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii  Lewis, 
10th  and  21st-22nd  September;  Eshaness  (Shet- 
land), 1 0th— 1 7th  September;  North  Uist  (Outer 
Hebrides),  18th  September;  Tacumshin,  22nd 
September  to  6th  October;  Ythan  Estuary 
(North-east  Scotland),  30th  September.  Sharp- 
tailed Sandpiper  Calidris  acuminata  Ballycotton, 
4th-5th  October.  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryn- 
gites  subruficollis  Tiree,  four,  10th  September,  then 
up  to  eight  there  1 3th— 1 9th  September,  one  7th 
October;  North  Uist,  11th  September;  Foula 
(Shetland),  four,  12th  September;  South  Uist 
(Outer  Hebrides),  two,  13th— 14th  September;  St 
Mary’s  (Scilly),  1 5th— 1 8th  and  25th-27th  Sep- 
tember, same  St  Agnes,  25th;  West  Burra  (Shet- 
land), 17th  September;  East  Soar  (Devon),  22nd 


326.  First-winter  male  Siberian  Thrush  Zoothera 
sibirica,  Foula,  Shetland,  September  2007. 


September;  Alkborough  Flats  (Lin - 1 
colnshire),  22nd  September;  Seaton 
golf  course  (Cleveland),  23rd  Sep-  i 
tember;  Blacktoft  Sands  (East  York-:! 
shire),  23rd-24th  September;! 
Happisburgh  (Norfolk),  25th— 30th  | 
September;  Flamborough  Head  (East! 
Yorkshire),  27th-29th  September;'! 
Davidstow  airfield  (Cornwall),  30th J 
September  to  4th  October;  between 
Predannack  and  Kynance  Covei 
(Cornwall),  two,  30th  September; 
Sanday  (Orkney),  30th  September  to 
1st  October;  Unst,  30th  September  to  | 
1st  October;  Land’s  End,  1st  October,! 
then  possibly  same  near  Sennen  Covei 
(both  Cornwall),  2nd  October;  Fair  Isle,  1st— 5th 
October;  Saltholme  Pools  (Cleveland),  2nd-6th: 
October;  Tetney  Marshes  (Lincolnshire),  2nd. 
October;  Fleck,  6th— 8th  October.  Long-billed 
Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus  Titchwell,! 
2 1 st— 2 5th  September;  Branston  Island  (Lin- 
colnshire), 21st  September  to  8th  October; 
Bough  Beech  Reservoir,  29th  September  to  2nd 
October,  presumed  same  Oare  Marshes  (both 
Kent),  5th-9th  October;  Shannon  Airport 
Lagoons  (Co.  Clare),  30th  September  to  1st 
October;  Rusheen  Bay  (Co.  Galway),  30th  Sep- 
tember; Elmley  Marshes  (Kent),  8th  October. 
Greater  Yellowlegs  Tringa  melanoleuca  Baston  & 
Langtoft  Gravel-pits  (Lincolnshire),  25th  Sep- 
tember; Farlington  Marshes,  26th-27th  Sep- 
tember. Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes  Tory! 
Island,  8th— 9th  September;  Annagh,  10th  Sep-j 
tember;  Clonakilty  (Co.  Cork),  12th  September 
to  2nd  October;  Castlemaine  (Co.  Kerry), | 

1 9th— 20th  September;  Loch  of  Tankernessi 
(Orkney),  19th  September;  Hanningfield  Reser- 
voir (Essex),  22nd  September;  Walberswick 
(Suffolk),  25th— 26th  September;  Shapinsay 
(Orkney),  6th-7th  October.  Spotted  Sandpiper 


327.  Grey-cheeked  Thrush  Catharus  minimus,  Fair  Isle, 
Shetland,  September  2007. 
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Actitis  macularius  Unst,  21st  September  to 
4th  October;  Yell  (Shetland),  24th  Sep- 
tember to  8th  October;  Ballycotton,  4th 
October;  St  Mary’s,  long-stayer  to  26th 
September.  Wilson’s  Phalarope 
Phalaropus  tricolor  Belfast  Lough  (Co. 
Antrim),  8th-24th  September;  Upton 
Warren,  23rd-26th  September. 


328.  Swainson’s Thrush  Catharus  ustulatus,  Fetlar,  Shetland, 
September  2007. 


Laughing  Gull  Larus  atricilla  Long-stayer 
Countess  Weir,  10th  September  and 
Topsham  (both  Devon),  30th  Sep- 
tember. Franklin’s  Gull  Larus  pipixcan 
Alvecote  Pools  (Warwickshire),  29th 
September.  Sabine’s  Gull  Larus  sabini 
Strong  passage  around  the  coast 
(including  39  seen  at  both  Bridges-of-Ross  (Co. 
Clare)  and  Kilcummin  Head  on  24th  Sep- 
tember), and  inland  in  West  Yorkshire,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Northamptonshire,  London, 
Somerset  and  Oxfordshire  during  last  week  of 
September  and  early  October.  Bonaparte’s  Gull 
Larus  Philadelphia  Castlegregory,  7th-23rd  Sep- 
tember, possibly  same,  Blackrock  Strand  (both 
Co.  Kerry),  3rd  October. 


tember,  two  different  birds  together  on  27th 
September;  Foula,  12th  September,  29th  Sep- 
tember; St  Mary’s  15th  September,  then  St 
Martin’s  16th  and  Tresco  1 6th— 25th  September; 
Lissagriffm  (Co.  Cork),  22nd-23rd  September; 
Sandwick,  25th  September;  Eshaness,  27th  Sep- 
tember; North  Ronaldsay  (Orkney),  30th  Sep- 
tember; Whalsay  (Shetland),  3rd-8th  October. 


Gull-billed  Tern  Gelochelidon  nilotica  Spurn  (East 
Yorkshire),  probably  same  Hartlepool  Headland 
(Cleveland),  29th  September.  Snowy  Owl  Bubo 
scandiacus  Mullet  Peninsula  (Co.  Mayo),  20th 
September  to  6th  October. 

Olive-backed  Pipit  Anthus  hodgsoni  Up  to  four 
individuals  on  Foula  in  early  October;  Virkie, 
4th  October;  Sandwick  (Shetland),  6th  October. 
Pechora  Pipit  Anthus  gustavi  Out  Skerries  (Shet- 
land), 28th  September;  Foula,  4th-5th  October. 
Red-throated  Pipit  Anthus  cervinus  Fair  Isle,  29th 
September  and  4th  October;  Mizen  Head  (Co. 
Cork),  30th  September;  St  Mary’s,  3rd  October; 
Cley  (Norfolk),  9th  October.  Buff-bellied  Pipit 
Anthus  rubescens  At  sea,  80  km  NW  of 
| Lewis,  20th  September,  later  found 
dead;  Fair  Isle,  23rd-25th  September, 
another  1 st— 5th  October;  St  Mary’s, 

25th— 26th  September,  two  on  27th,  one 
to  2nd  October,  possibly  one  of  same 
Tresco  (Scilly),  lst-2nd  October;  Lis- 
>agriffin,  6th  October  with  two  on  7th; 
Clahane,  Liscannor  (Co.  Clare), 

7th— 8th  October;  Farmoor  Reservoir 
I Oxfordshire),  8th— 9th  October. 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola  Fair 
i sle,  two  long-stayers  to  11th  Sep- 


Thrush Nightingale  Luscinia  luscinia  Fair  Isle, 
28th  September.  Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia 
calliope  Foula,  5th  October.  Red-flanked  Bluetail 
Tarsiger  cyanurus  Corton  (Suffolk),  28th  Sep- 
tember; Weybourne  (Norfolk),  29th  September; 
Bardsey  (Gwynedd),  1st  October.  White’s 
Thrush  Zoothera  dauma  Fair  Isle,  2nd  October, 
found  dead.  Siberian  Thrush  Zoothera  sibirica 
Foula,  28th  September.  Swainson’s  Thrush 
Catharus  ustulatus  Fetlar,  28th  September  to  4th 
October.  Grey-cheeked  Thrush  Catharus 
minimus  Fair  Isle,  30th  September. 

Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  certhiola 
Fair  Isle,  28th  September;  Out  Skerries,  2nd 
October.  Lanceolated  Warbler  Locustella  lanceo- 


329.  Lanceolated  Warbler  Locustella  lanceolata.  Fair  Isle, 
Shetland,  September  2007. 
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330.  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  dumetorum, Woodhorn, 
Northumberland,  September  2007. 


33  I . First-winter  Brown  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  dauurica, 
Flamborough  Head,  East  Yorkshire,  October  2007. 


Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  dume- 
torum Woodhorn  (Northumberland), 
29th  September;  Salthouse  (Norfolk), 
30th  September;  Fair  Isle,  30th  Sep- 
tember; Whalsay,  lst-4th  October;  Whit- 
burn (Co.  Durham),  2nd-4th  October; 
Foula,  three  individuals  in  early  October; 
Flamborough  Head,  6th-8th  October; 
Spurn,  6th  October,  same  Kilnsea  7th— 8th 
October  (both  East  Yorkshire);  Red  Rocks 
(Cheshire  & Wirral),  7th— 8th  October. 
Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata  Barra 
(Outer  Hebrides),  11th  September.  Sub- 
alpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans  Burnham 
Overy  (Norfolk),  30th  September  to  5th 
October.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia 
melanocephala  Scousburgh  (Shetland),! 
26th-30th  September.  Greenish  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  trochiloides  Kilnsea,  27th-30th 
September;  Holkham/Wells  (Norfolk), 
27th-28th  September  and  3rd-8th 
October;  Samphire  Hoe  (Kent),  27th  Sep- 
tember to  1st  October;  Caister  (Norfolk), I 
30th  September.  Arctic  Warbler  Phyllo- 
scopus borealis  Out  Skerries,  23rd-27th 
September;  Whalsay,  9th  October.  Hume’s 
Warbler  Phylloscopus  humei  Wells/! 
Holkham,  6th-9th  October.  Radde's 
Warbler  Phylloscopus  schwarzi  between 
Sea  Palling  and  Eccles  (Norfolk),  30th 
September;  The  Naze  (Essex),  2nd-8th 
October;  Donna  Nook  (Lincolnshire),! 
4th-5th  October;  Holme,  5th  October. 
Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus 
Netherfield  Lagoons  (Nottinghamshire),, 
7th-8th  October;  Easington  (East  York- 1 
shire),  8th  October. 


332.  First-winter  Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus,  Buckton, 
East  Yorkshire,  September  2007. 

lata  Fair  Isle,  two,  27th  September,  one  to  28th, 
another  29th  to  2nd  October,  another,  3rd 
October;  Foula,  6th-8th  October.  Aquatic 
Warbler  Acrocephalus  paludicola  Uskmouth 
(Gwent),  1 2th— 14th  September;  Titchfield 
Haven,  29th  September;  St  Agnes,  1st  October. 
Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola 
St  Margaret’s-at-Cliffe  (Kent),  28th-29th  Sep- 
tember; Quendale  (Shetland),  9th  October. 


Brown  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  dauurica 
Flamborough  Head,  3rd-4th  October. 
Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus  Buckton 
(East  Yorkshire),  29th  September  to  5th 
October.  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor1 
Holkham,  2nd-8th  September.  Woodchat 
Shrike  Lanius  senator  St  Mary’s,  4th— 
9th  October;  St  Martin’s,  long-stayer  to  24th ; 
September. 

European  Serin  Serinus  serinus  Wells,  29th  Sep- 
tember. Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis  hornemanni 
Fetlar,  27th  September;  Unst,  1st  and  8th 
October;  Whalsay,  4th-7th  October.  Blackpoll 
Warbler  Dendroica  striata  St  Mary’s,  9th 
October. 
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Classified  advertising 

Payment  for  all  classified  advertisements  must  be  made  in  advance  by  VISA,  Mastercard  or  by  cheque 
payable  to  British  Birds.  Copy  deadline:  10th  of  the  month. 

Contact:  lan  Lycett,  Solo  Publishing  Ltd.,  B403A  The  Chocolate  Factory,  5 Clarendon  Road,  London  N22  6X) 
Tel:  020  8881  0550.  Fax:  020  8881  0990.  E-mail:  ian.lycett@birdwatch.co.uk 


Guided  Tours 


1000  BIRDS  IN  MEXICO 
MICHAEL  CARMODY 


Bird  with  the  experts:  small  group  tours, 
and  custom  trips  for  private  parties. 
E-mail:  mdcarmody@comcast.net 
Tel:  (509)  624-1889 
Fax:  (509)  624-1885 
USA  based  Legacy  Tours,  Inc. 
References  from  top  world  listers  - use 
your  time  and  money  to  best  advantage. 


Books 


UPDATED  original 
BIRDWATCHER’S 
LOGBOOK 


A concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  & life 
columns  for  968  species,  garden  birds, 
migrants,  index  & diary  pages. 
Send  £8.75  to: 


Coxton  Publications, 
Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 
Beverley,  HU  1 7 8RP.  01482  881833 


BIRD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 
Visit  our  website  for  our  online  catalogue  Visit 
our  shop  and  see  our  extensive  collection. 
Hawkridge  Books,  The  Cruck  Barn,  Cross  St, 
Castleton,  Derbyshire  S33  8YVH.  Tel:  01433 
621999.  Email:  books@hawkridge.co.uk.  Web: 
www.hawkridge.co.uk 

BACK  NUMBERS  of  bird  and  natural  history 
periodicals.  Free  catalogue  from  D.  & D.  H.  W. 
Morgan,  The  Pippins,  Allensmore,  Hereford 
HR2  9BP.  E-mail:  stjamestree@uk2.net, 
www.birdjournals.com 


For  Sale 

FOR  SALE 

Detached  2-Bed  Bungalow  in 
retirement  village  for  over  55's. 
Scottish  Highlands,  ideally  suited 
for  RSPB  Nigg  reserve.  Black  Isle 
and  the  Cairngorms. 

FP£  1 62,000.  Tel:  0777  589  8017. 


Introducing 


BIRDWATCHING  BEAR 


A GRRREAT  GIFT!! 


£49.50  (inc.  p&p) 


Golden  Valley  Mailsales 
PO  Box  86  Ewyas  Harold. 
Herefordshire.  HR2  OWZ 

01981-241139 

Email:  gvmailsales@aol.com 


15”  tall 

Fully 

Jointed 


With 

Binos 

Plus 


Hand- 

crafted 

plush 

bear 


Display 

Stand 


Holiday  Accommodation 

Overseas 

FLORIDA  VILLA  - near  Disney,  birding 
and  golf.  Tel:  01462  457350. 
wwxv.hibiscusfloridavilla.com 


Optical  Equipment 


Binoculars  & Telescopes 


Top  Makes,  Top  Models, 
Top  Advice,  Top  Deals, 
Part  Exchange 

Show  Room  Sales 
01925  730399 


FOCALPOINT 

www.fpoint.co.uk 

Credit/debit  cards  accepted 


New  SMS 
News  Service 

Free  Trial  Online  also 
Pagers  8t  Internet  News 

www.rarebirdalert.co.uk 

Read  the  News  First 


British  Birds  Binders 

Larger  format  88  Binders  are  available  in  the  following  options: 
Wirex  - Royal  Blue  or  Brown,  Cordex  - Brown  only. 

We  also  now  have  in  stock  binders  for  the  old  size  (A5)  88 
available  in  Brown  Wirex  only. 

Price  for  all  binders:  £8.95  each 

Either  complete  and  return  the  attached  order  form,  call  the  British  Birds 
office  or  order  online  at  www.britishbirds.co.uk  using  our  secure  site. 

Binder(s)  in:  _ Royal  Blue  Wirex  Brown  Wirex  Brown  Cordex 
Q Brown  Wirex  (old  size)  at  £8.95  each.  I enclose  my  cheque  for  £ __  payable  to  British  Birds. 
Name:  


Address: 


Post  Code: 


Tel  No: 


E-mail: 


British  Birds,  4 Harlequin  Gardens,  St  Leonards  on  Sea,  East  Sussex  TN37  7PF 
Tel  and  Fax:  01424  755155  E-mail:  subscriptions@britishbirds.co.uk 


nhbs  Environment  Bookstore ! 

Wildlife  | Science  \ Conservation 


Autumn/Winter  2007 


The  Birds  of  Scotland  anchors  an  excellent  selection  of  birding  books,  all  of  which  are  available  at  M c 
ronment  Bookstore  - supplier  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  range  of  birding  titles.  Als<c 
on  our  website  and  to  download  is  our  latest  online  catalogue  dedicated  exclusively  to  Ornitholog 


The  Birds 
of  Scotland 


□ The  Birds  of  Scotland 

Eds:  Ron  Forrester,  Ian  Andrews  et  at. 
Two  full-colour  A4  hardback  volumes 
Illustrated  with  more  than  900  first-class 
photographs  and  1,500  charts,  maps 
and  tables,  this  landmark  publication  is 
a must  for  everyone  with  an  interest  in 
Scottish  birds  - from  the  casual  naturalist 
to  the  professional  ornithologist,  and  for 
visitor  and  resident  alike 


Hbk  I Dec  2007  I £75.00  | #168578 


□ Roberts  Bird  Guide 

A Comprehensive  Field  Guide  Over 
950  Bird  Species  in  Southern  Africa 
Edited  by  Hugh  Chittenden 
Comprises  some  185  individual  plates, 
all  annotated  to  highlight  key  identifying 
characters  and  all  accompanied  by  field 
texts  drawn  from  the  most  up-to-date 
information  known  about  the  birds  of 
Southern  Africa. 

Pbk  I Oct  2007  I £16.99  I #164925 


Hbk  I Oct  2007  I £145.00  I #38603 


□ New  Naturalist  #104 
A History  of  Ornitholocf 

Peter  Bircham 

The  history  of  British  ornitholoj*  frc 
1066  to  the  mid-1970s,  explorlg  a 
the  way  the  first  bird  book,  thars 
the  collectors,  the  first  studies!  m 
tion,  changes  to  the  classificatn 
species,  to  our  current  undersmc. 
ornithology  in  Britain  today 
Pbk  | Oct  2007  | £24.99  £17.91  # 
Hbk  | Oct  2007  | £44  -99  £34.9i|  # 
Offer  valid  until  31st  Dec  2007 


SPECIATION  IN  BIRDS 


□ Speciation  in  Birds 

Trevor  Price 

This  major  new  title  is  a compne' 
review  of  speciation  and  its  co  eq 
es  in  birds.  The  book  covers  ax 
range  of  areas,  from  genetics  tic 
raphy  and  from  phylogeny  to  eolc 
will  be  of  interest  to  geneticistsscc 
gists,  animal  behaviourists  ancir  , 
with  an  interest  in  bird  speciatii 
Pbk  | Oct  2007  | £34.99  | #171(71 


□ Birdwatcher’s  Yearbook 
and  Diary  2008 

Hilary  Cromack  and  David  Cromack 
Includes  400-plus  nature  reserves: 
Nationwide  tide-table  information  to 
April  2009;  Checklist  of  British  Birds 
plus  diary  and  notebook  pages;  Details 
of  artists,  photographers  and  lecturers; 
Guide  to  birding  websites;  Trade 
Directory  and  booksellers  listing. 

Pbk  | Oct  2007  | £16.75  £15.25  | #169193 
Offer  valid  until  31st  Dec  2007 
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Birds  of  Peru 


□ Birds  of  Peru 

Paul  Isenmann 

This  is  the  first  comprehensive,!*: 
; illustrated  field  guide  to  the  birjef 
The  text  is  arranged  opposite 
in  conventional  field  guide  mate- 
species  account  includes  a dis-bu 
map,  distribution,  abundance,  igt 
elevation,  habitat,  behaviour,  ale 
; sive  notes  on  vocalisations.  Erie 
scientific  bird  names,  index. 

Pbk  I 2007  I £29.99  I #167909 


□ Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the 
World.  Volume  12:  Picathartes 
to  Tits  and  Chickadees 

Edited  by  Josep  Del  Hoyo,  Andrew  Elliot 
and  David  A Christie 
Contents:  Picathartes.  Babblers,  Parrot- 
bills,  Australasian  Babblers.  Logrunners, 
Jewel-babblers  and  allies.  Whistlers, 
Australasian  Robins,  Fairywrens,  Bris- 
tlebirds.  Thirnbills,  Australian  Chats,  Sitel- 
las.  Australasian  Treecreepers,  Tits  and 
Chickadees. 


□ Bird 

The  Definitive  Visual  Guide 
Edited  by  Peter  Frances  et  al 
The  complete  bird  story,  contai  u 
date  information  on  flight,  anaMy 
ing,  communication,  breeding,  tbit 
migrations  and  life  cycles.  Speic 
features  on  the  most  impressive 
plus  a huge  catalogue  that  pro’  5 
1500  different  species  makes  tp 
must-have  for  every  bird  enthu  ist 

Pbk  | 2007  | £29  99  £25.99  | # 70 
Offer  valid  until  31st  Dec  2007 


Find  over  100,000  natural  history  titles  at  www.nhbs.com 


WWW.  nhb  S.com 


The  most  comprehensive  range  of  natural  history  titles  on  earth 


I 
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& 


wironment  Bookstore  has  an  extensive  range  of  field  and  travel  guides  available  for  any  travelling  birder.  To  see 
range  of  titles  visit  our  website,  www.nhbs.com  and  click  Browse  by  Geozone  on  our  homepage. 
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Seabirds,  Shorebirds  and  Wildfowl 


□ Field  Guide  to  the  Albatrosses,  Petrels  and  Shearwaters  of  the  World 


#66425 

□ Shorebirds  #146385 

□ Ducks,  Geese  and  Swans  #132928 

□ Flight  Identification  of  European  Seabirds  #166387 

□ Peterson  Reference.  Gulls  of  the  Americas  #168787 

□ Field  Guide  to  New  Zealand  Seabirds  #162575 

□ Waterbird  Population  Estimates  #157616 


UK  and  Europe  Identity  Guides 


□ Philip  s Guide  to  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  #165691 

□ Birds  of  the  Palearctic  - Passerines  #128714 

□ The  Pocket  Guide  to  Scilly  Birds  #161004 

□ Birds  New  to  Britain:  1980-2004  #152437 

□ The  Birds  of  Lundy  #168905 

□ Philip's  Guide  to  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  #168905 

□ Raptors  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  #167919 


£9.99  pbk 
£25.00  hbk 
£7.99  hbk 
£34.99  hbk 
£18.95  pbk 
£14.99  pbk 
£24  99  pbk 


Rest  of  the  World  Identity  Guides 


£24.99  pbk 
£29  99  pbk 
£24.99  pbk 
£29.95  pbk 
£14.99  pbk 


□ Field  Guide  to  Birds  of  E Africa  #151078 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  W Africa  #146211 

□ A Photographic  Guide  to  Birds  of  Japan  #161077 

□ All  the  Birds  of  Brazil  #151692 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  WN  America  #139714 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  S America:  Non-Passerines  #142299 

£24.99  hbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Chile  #140020  £19.99  pbk 

□ Collins  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Mexico  and  Central  America 

#128718  £24  99  hbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Costa  Rica  #162622  £19.99  pbk 


□ Birds  of  Northern  South  America,  Volume  1&2  #156090 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Costa  Rica  #162622 

□ Birds  of  Peru  #167909 

□ A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  China  #101745 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Sri  Lanka  #83310 

□ The  Birds  of  Kazakhstan  #167774 

□ Birds  in  Europe  #150394 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  New  Zealand  #156936 


£85  00  pbk 
£19.99  pbk 
£29  99  pbk 
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£39  95  pbk 
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□ Watching  British  Dragonflies  #118377 

□ Freshwater  Life  of  Britain  and  Northern  Europe  #158058 

□ Insects  of  Britain  and  Western  Europe  #149256 

□ Concise  Guide  to  Moths  of  Britain  and  Ireland  #167130 

□ The  Wild  Flowers  of  Britain  and  Ireland  #116119 


£27.50  pbk 
£19.99  pbk 
£14.99  pbk 
£12.95  pbk 
£16.99  pbk 


1 ues  payable  to  NHBS  Ltd.  Payment  can  also  be  made  in  USS  & Euro,  please  contact  customer  services  for  details. 

>re  rmally  despatched  promptly  from  stock,  but  please  allow  up  to  21  days  for  delivery  in  the  UK,  longer  if  abroad.  Note  that  prices 
change. 
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□ Guide  to  the  Birds  of  China  inc.  Hong  Kong  #167068 

£7.99  pbk 

* BH~Bird  Sounds  & DVDs 

□ The  Sound  Approach  to  Birding  #163551  £29.95  hbk+CD 

□ The  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe,  6-DVD  Set  #146254  £35.19  DVD 

□ The  Bird  Song  of  Kenya  and  Tanzania  #140136  £9.99  CD 

□ The  Art  of  Pishing  #164822  £11 .50  pbk+CD 

□ Birding  in  Spain  #160634  £12.95  DVD 

□ BWPi  2.0:Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  Interactive  #164224 

£139.00  DVD-ROM 

□ BBi  (British  Birds  Interactive)  1907-2007  #169546  £98  99  DVD-ROM 

□ The  Life  of  Birds  #164230  £19  95  DVD 


Kay  Optical  (1962) 

UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 


( REPAIRS  & SERVICING  O 
BINOCULARS  & TELESCOP: 


* Sales  & Repairs  * Binoculars  * Telescopes  * Tripods,  etc 


• Mail  order 

• Same  day 
despatch 

• Part  exchange 

• Used  items 

• Package  deals 

• Credit  available 


www.kayoptical.co.uk  and 
www.bigbinoculars.co.uk 
89(B)  London  Road,  Morden,  Surrey  SM4  5HP 
Tel:  020  8648  8822  Fax:  020  8687  2021 
Email:  info@kayoptical.co.uk 

Open:  Mon-Sat  9-5  (lunch  1-2) 


Location:  Southern  edge  of  Greater  London.  15  mins  drive  from  M25. 

(for  example  vio  the  A3,  then  take  the  A298  Wimbledon/Merlon  slip-road)  or 
2 mins  walk  from  Morden  underground  (turn  right).  See  our  website  for  o map. 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our  premises  - first  left 


Field 


Days 


Alternative  venues  to  Morden  at  which  you  can  try  and  buy  our  equipment 
in  the  field  are  given  below.  We  aim  to  show  our  full  range  of  equipment 
but  it  helps  us  to  help  you  if  you  let  us  know  your  interests  before  each 
Field  Day.  Repairs  can  also  be  handed  in/collected.  1 0.00am  to  4.00pm  usually. 


Sevenoaks 
Wildfowl  Reserve 

On  the  A25  between  Riverhead 
and  Sevenoaks  - Bat  and  Ball 
Station 

7 October,  4 Nov 
2 December 


Dinton  Pastures 
Country  Park 

Near  Reading  (M4,  A329(M) 
Woodley  turnoff)  then  A329  to 
Winnersh  and  Winnersh  Station 
(B3030) 

1 1 November 


Canon,  Helios, 
Kowa,  Leica, 
Manfrotto, 
Miyauchi, 
Nikon, 


Pagham  Harbour 
LNR 

On  the  B2145  into  Selsey, 
West  Sussex 

28  Oct,  25  Nov 
College  Lake 
Wildlife  Centre 

On  the  B488  near  Bulbourne, 
Tring,  Herts. 

14  November 


Bough  Beech 
Nature  Reserve/ 
Reservoir 

About  4 miles  south  of  the 
A25/A21  junction  (access  from 
B2042  or  B2027)  near  Ide  Hill, 
Kent.  Info  centre  north  of 
reservoir. 

21  Oct,  18  Nov, 

9 December 


Opticron, 
Optolyth, 
Sentinel, 
Swarovski, 
Zeiss,  etc. 

Used  items  also 
on  our  web  site. 


For  subsequent  Field  Day  dates,  phone  or  see  our  website 


Optrep  Optical  Repar 

www.opticalrepairs.com 

01243  601365 

E-mail:  info@opticalrepairs.cor 

Optrep  (Ref:  BB),  16  Wheatfield  Road 
Selsey,  West  Sussex  PO20  ONY 
(5  minutes  from  Pagham  HLNR) 


WANTED! 

• Tour  Leaders 

• Website  and  IT  Manager 


For  the 
Travel  Trad< 

• Marketing  Manair 


Full-timers  to  combine  tour-leading  and  office-based 
product  and  operation  tasks. 

Birders,  botanists  and  particularly  all-round  naturalist 
sought  to  fill  the  above  posts. 

Meticulous  attention  to  detail,  accuracy,  common  ser. 
good  literacy,  numeracy,  telephone  skills  and  love  of  f c 
work  are  amongst  the  many  skills  required. 

Fun-loving,  outgoing  and  personable  character  essent ! 


Please  post  typed  CV  and  accompanying  hand-writte 
letter  to:  Naturetrek,  Cheriton  Mill,  Arlesford, 
Hants  SO  24  0NG  • Tel:  0 1 962  73305  I 


01872  263444 


www.swoptics.cqj1 


Opticron  Binoculars 

8x40  Aspheric  WA 
8x42  Countryman 
10x42  Countryman 
8x42  Imagic  BGA 
10x42  Imagic  TGA 
8x42  Verano  Oasis 
8x20  Gallery  Mono  Scope 
Opticron  Binoculars 
8x42  BGA  Classic 
10x42  BGA  Classic 
8x42  DBA 
10x42  DBA 
8x42  DBA  Monocular 
8x42  BGA  Monocular 
New  Imagic  SE 

Zeiss  Binoculars 

8x32  T*  FL 
7x42  T*  FL 
8x42  T FL 
10x42  TFL 

Green  or  Black  available 
8x42  Conquest 

Leica  Binoculars 

Ultravid  8x32  BR 
Ultravid  8x42  BR 
Ultravid  10x42  BR 
Ultravid  8x50  BR 
Trinovid  8x42BN 
Trinovid  10x42  BN 

Swarovski  Binoculars 

8x32  EL 
8.5x42  EL 
10x42  EL 

Swarovski  Scopes 

Swarovski  ATS  80  HD.  case, 

Swarovski  ATS  65  HD 

All  in  stock  - call  for  best  price 


Accessories 

Zeiss  Rainguard 
: Leica  Rainguard 

£10.99 

£15.99 

Op  Tech  Neck  Strap 

£10.99 

Op  Tech  Tripod  Strap 

£19.99 

Car  Wndow  Mount 

£42  ^ 

Manfrotto  Hide  Mount 

£49  A 

Calotherm  Cleaning  cloths,  sprays. 

Tripods 

Velbon  Carbon  Fibre  635  - 157  Head  £179 
Velbon  Carbon  Fibre  535  - 157  Head  £159 
Velbon  CX586  £59.99 

Velbon  UP4000  Monopod  £19.99 

Manfrotto  VIEW  Tripods  from  £129 

SLIKD3  £119 

Wide  range  Velbon  and  Manfrotto  in  stock. 

Opticron  Scopes 

New  ES80ED,  20-60  Zoom  HDF.  Case  £599 
GS665  ED,  Zoom.  Case  £569 

Mighty  Midget  2 with  15-40  Zoom  £219 
NEW  SDL  Super  Zoom  £229 

GS665,  HDF  Zoom.  Case  £459 

22x60  Angled  Spotting  Scope  £159 


Zeiss  Scopes 

See  web  for  full  range 
Diascope  85  TF  L 
with  20-60  Zoom,  case 
with  30xWW 
Diascope  65  TF  L: 
with  1 5-45  Zoom 
with  30xWW 


Leica  Scopes 

Leica  APO  Televid  77 
with  20-60  Zoom,  case 
with  32xWW,  case, 
Leica  APO  Televid  62 
with  16-48  Zoom,  Case 
with  26xWW.  Case 
Digital  Adapter  2 


£1129 

£1049 


£899 

£849 


- See  Web 

- See  Web 

- See  Web 

- See  Web 

£138 


• Over  800  Products  Available  One 
www.swoptics.co.uk 

• Secure  Online  Ordering 

• Quality  Second  Hand  Stock 
Regularly  Available 

• Compasses,  GPS,  Digiscopmg 
Accessories,  Magnifiers  also  in  |ck 

• Next  Day  Delivery 

on  orders  placed  before  middayj 

• Dlgiscoping  Cameras  in  Stock 
e g.  Nikon  P5000  D-Lux  3 

• All  prices  are  subject  to  change  - 
please  check  website  for  details 


i jSjT  ^0, 


South  West  Optics 

22a  River  Street  Truro  Cornwall  UK  TR1  2SJ 


01872  263444  sales@swoptics.com 
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Guidelines  for 
contributors 


British  Birds  publishes  material  dealing  with 
original  observations  on  the  birds  of  the 
Western  Palearctic.  Except  for  records  of 
rarities,  papers  and  notes  are  normally 
accepted  for  publication  only  on  condition 
that  the  material  is  not  being  offered  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  any  other  journal  or  magazine. 
Photographs  and  drawings  are  welcomed. 
Referees  are  used  where  appropriate,  and  all 
submissions  are  reviewed  by  the  B 8 Editorial 
Board  or  Notes  Panel. 

Papers  should  be  concise  and  factual,  taking  full 
account  of  previous  literature  and  avoiding 
repetition  as  much  as  possible.  Opinions 
should  be  based  on  adequate  evidence. 
Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  work 
to  other  ornithologists  for  critical  assessment 
and  comment  prior  to  submission.  Such  help 
received  should  be  acknowledged  in  a 
separate  section.  For  main  papers,  an  abstract 
summarising  the  key  results  and  conclusions 
should  be  included,  but  should  not  exceed  5% 
of  the  total  length.  Authors  should  carefully 
consult  this  issue  for  style  of  presentation, 
especially  of  references  and  tables. 

English  and  scientific  names  and  sequence  of 
birds  should  follow  The  ‘British  Birds’  List  of 
Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (1997),  with 
amendments  as  detailed  in  Brit.  Birds  97:  2-5 
and  listed  on  the  BB  website  at: 
www.britishbirds.co.uk/bblist.htm  or,  for  non- 
West  Palearctic  species,  Dickinson  (2003),  The 
Howard  and  Moore  Complete  Checklist  of  the 
Birds  of  the  World.  Names  of  plants  should 
follow  Stace  (1999),  Field  Flora  of  the  British 
Isles.  Names  of  mammals  should  follow  Corbet 
& Harris  (1991),  The  Handbook  of  British 
Mammals,  3rd  edition. Topographical  (plumage 
and  structure)  and  ageing  terminology  should 
follow  editorial  recommendations  (Brit.  Birds 
74:  239-242;  78:  4 1 9-427;  80:  502). 

Contributions  should  be  submitted  on  disk  or 
(preferably)  by  e-mail,  to  the  Editor.  Most 
word-processing  applications  are  suitable,  but, 
if  you  are  not  using  an  up-to-date,  standard 
program,  it  is  best  to  submit  two  versions,  one 
in  the  original  word-processed  format  and  one 
in  a basic  text  format  such  as  RTF  (Rich  Text 
Format).  For  contributors  without  access  to  a 
computer,  text  should  be  submitted  in 


duplicate,  typewritten,  with  double  spacing  and 
wide  margins,  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only. 

Hand-drawn  figures  should  be  in  black  ink  on 
good-quality  tracing  paper  or  white  drawing 
paper;  lettering  should  be  inserted  lightly  in 
pencil,  while  captions  should  be  typed 
separately.  Please  discuss  computer-generated 
maps  and  figures  with  the  Editor  before 
submitting  them. 

For  use  in  main  papers,  notes  and  letters, 
photographs  can  be  submitted  as  35  mm 
transparencies,  high-quality  prints  or  digital 
images.  Digital  images  should  be  submitted  as 
TIFF  files  in  either  PC  or  Mac  format  with  a 
resolution  of  300  dpi  and  the  image  sized  at 
1 5 cm  wide.  TIFF  files  should  be  supplied  on  a 
CD-rom.  Digital  images  with  a comparable 
resolution  in  other  formats  (e.g.  JPEGs),  must 
be  saved  as  high/maximum  quality  files.  Lower 
resolution  images  or  video-grabs  will  be  used 
more  sparingly,  and  usually  only  when  there  is 
no  alternative  (for  example,  in  ‘Recent 
reports’).  All  digital  images  must  be  submitted 
in  their  original  state  with  no  manipulation  (e.g 
adjustment  of  colours,  curves,  etc.).  Digital 
images  can  be  emailed  ONLY  if  they  do  not 
exceed  I MB  in  size. 

Only  images  of  the  very  highest  quality,  will  be 
considered  for  a front-cover  illustration. These 
would  normally  be  35  mm  transparencies  or 
digital  images.  British  Birds  also  accepts  artwork 
for  cover  illustrations  from  time  to  time. 
Guidelines  for  artists  can  be  obtained  from 
British  Birds  on  request,  or  as  a downloadable 
pdf  file  from  the  BB  website  at: 
www.britishbirds.co.uk/contributorguidelines.htm 

Images  published  in  BB  may  also  be 
reproduced  on  the  BB  website. 

Authors  of  main  papers  (but  not  notes  or 
letters)  will  receive  five  free  copies  of  the 
journal  (plus  three  each  to  subsidiary  authors 
of  multi-authored  papers).  Further  copies  may 
be  available  on  request  in  advance,  but  will  be 
charged  for. 

A schedule  of  payment  rates  for  contributors 
(including  authors,  artists  and  photographers) 
is  available  from  the  Editor. 


Nikon 


Nikon  Fieldscope  ED50 
Pearlescent  green 


The  new  Nikon  ED50  Fieldscope. 
Your  perfect  travel  companion. 

At  last ; the  fieldscope  to  bring  along 
wherever  you  go.  The  compact,  new 
Nikon  ED50  fielscope.  The  use  of  ED 
glass  assures  a superbly  clear  and 
bright  view.  And  it’s  waterproof,  too. 
How  thoughtful,  how  Nikon. 


Nikon  Fieldsco 


Charcoal  0 


www.nikon.co.uk 
0800  230  220 


Nikon  Sport  Cg 
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4.GIC  BGA  SE 

lr  gic  BGA  SE  is  our  6th  generation  Imagic 
A . I will  change  your  preconceptions  of  what 
iJ  c,  expect  for  £400  in  a roof  prism  binocular, 
ig  true  to  the  original  design  ideal;  a 
compact,  lightweight  binoculars  packed 
1 il  latest  optical  features,  the  new  models 
l'-U[  ne  challenge  to  'premium'  roof  prism 
>ocl  s offering  outstanding  performance  and 
-e  t money. 

’ I 9,  7x42  £389,  8x42  £399,  10x42  £409 


For  more  information  on  the  complete  range  of 
Opticron  equipment  and  a copy  of  our  current  Catalogue  call 
01 582  726522  or  visit  our  on-line  Catalogue  at  www.opticron.co.uk 

PO  Box  370,  Unit  21,  Titan  Court,  Laporte  Way,  Luton,  Beds,  LU4  8YR,  UK  Fax:  01582  723559  E-mail:  salcsc  opticron.co.uk 


I f PI  ,Kj 

1 JrEL,  * 3mm 


BGA  MONOCULAR 

42mm  OG  internally  focused  roof  prism  waterproof 
monoculars  with  long  eyerelief  and  superb  images. 
Size:  43x1 36mm  Weight:  290g. 

8x42  £139,  10x42  £149 


il  ED  FIELDSCOPES 

£ . ering  the  highest  optical  performance  and  reliability  in  even  the  toughest  field 
a itions,  the  HR  80  GA  ED  and  sister  HR  66  GA  ED  are  among  the  best  terrestrial 
It  ropes  money  can  buy.  Main  features  include; 

> element  ED  APO  objective  lens  delivering  stunning  images  without  chromatic 

I >erration 

< VM  + N-type  combination  coating  for  amazing 
ilour  contrast  across  the  magnification  range 
} 8x  to  88x  HR66,  24x  to  1 20x  HR80) 

• ibber  armoured  & nitrogen  waterproof 
1 lly  compatible  with  SDL,  HDF  and  HR  eyepieces 
J lephoto  option  for  SLR  cameras 
■ year  guarantee 

(R  . GA  ED  body  £549,  HR  66  GA  ED/45  body  £599 
|R  i GA  ED  body  £749,  HR  80  GA  ED/45  body  £799 
vexes:  HDF T 28xWW/38xWW  £149,  HDF T 1 8-54x/24-72x  £179, 

Dl  8-54x/24-72x  £229,  Telephoto  HDF  £149 


SLR  TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 


Taking  photographs  through  your  telescope  is  no\ 
easier  than  ever  with  our  extensive  range  of  telep 
and  photoadapters.  For  more  information  see  our 
TELEPHOTOGRAPHY  page  at  www.opticron.co. i 


Don’t  miss  our  Bargain  selection  for  2008 


India  - Bharatpur 
& Chambal 
9 days  - from  £1,295 
Departs  9 Feb,  25  Oct,  27  Dec 

India  - Corbett  Country 
9 days  - £1,250 
Departs  26  Jan,  22  Nov 

India  - Endemic  Birds 
of  Annamalai 
9 days  - £1,195 
Departs  2 Feb,  22  Nov 

India  - Family  Tour  Spices 
& Elephants 
9 days  - from  £1,350 
Departs  16  Feb,  5 Apr,  27  Dec 

India  - Family  Tour 
Temples  & Wildlife 
9 days- £1,525 
Departs  9 Feb,  5 Apr, 

18  Oct,  27  Dec 

India  - Family  Tour  Tigers 
& Forts 
9 days  - £1,345 
Departs  9,  16  Feb,  25  Oct 

India  - Goa 

9 days- £1,195 
Departs  14  Nov 

India  - International 
Animal  Rescue 

10  days- £1,550 
Departs  15  Feb,  14  Nov 

India  - Kerala’s  National 
Parks  & Backwaters 
9 days  - £1,350 

Departs  I Mar,  15  Nov 

India  - Southern 
India’s  Endemics 
12  days -from  £1,550 
Departs  8 Mar,  15  Nov, 

20  Dec 

India  - Wildlife 
& Cuisine 
9 days  - £1,295 
Departs  9, 16,  23  Feb,  8 Mar, 

8 Nov,  27  Dec 

Kazakhstan 

9 days  - £1,595 

Departs  8,  16th  May 

Kenya 

10  days  - £1,595 

Departs  7 Nov 

Malawi 
10 days- £1,595 
Departs  3 Feb,  6 Apr 

Nepal 

10  days  - from  £1,495 
Departs  2,  9th  Feb, 

29  Mar,  20  Dec 


Nepal  - A Very 
Special  Offer! 

10  days  - £1,295 
Departs  26  Jan,  16  Feb, 

3 May 

Nepal  - Ibisbill  Trek 
10  days  - £1,495 

Departs  10  May 

Panama  - 
Canopy  Tower 

9 days  - £1,595 
Departs  16,  23  Apr, 

12  Nov 

South  Africa 

10  days  - £1,550 
Departs  8 Feb,  28  Mar, 

5 Sep 

South  Africa’s  Cape 
10  days- £1,495 
Departs  14  Mar,  22  Aug 

South  Africa  - Zululand 
10  days  - £1,595 

Departs  16  Feb,  5 Apr, 

13  Sep 

Southern  Morocco 
10  days  - from  £1,195 
Departs  8 Feb,  14  Mar, 

4 Apr 

Sri  Lanka 
10  days  - £1,495 

Departs  16  Feb,  8 Nov 

/ 

Thailand  /. 

10  days  - £1,590 

Departs  15  Feb, 

14  Nov  m Sfe* 


Uganda 
9 days  - £1,395 

Departs  6 Mar,  30  Oct 

Venezuela  - Off  the 
Beaten  Track 
9 days  - £1,350 
Departs  16  Feb,  I Nov 

Venezuela  - Andean 
Endemics 
9 days  - £1,495 
Departs  2 Feb,  15  Nov 

Venezuela  - Llanos 
9 days  - £1,495 
Departs  9 Feb,  25  Oct, 

8 Nov 

Zambia 

9 days  - from  £1,550 
Departs  18  Feb, 

10  Nov,  19  Dec 


Argentina  - Andes 
10  days  - £1,890 
Departs  7 Jan,  25  Feb, 

7 Apr,  28  Jul,  I Dec 

Argentina  - Chaco 
10  days- £1,890 
Departs  14  Jan,  3 Mar, 

14  Apr,  4 Aug,  8 Dec 

Australia  - Endemics 
of  WA 

12  days  - £2,250 
Departs  12,  26  Sep 

Australia  - Queensland 

13  days  - £2,590 
Departs  II  Nov 

Bolivia  - Lowlands 
10  days  - £1,395 
Departs  10  Feb,  9 Nov 

Bolivia  - Highlands 
12  days  - £1,595 
Departs  17  Feb,  16  Nov 

Botswana 
10  days  - £1,695 
Departs  14  Nov 

Brazil 

10  days  - £1,495 
Departs  7 Mar,  19  Sep 

Cuba 

12  days  - £1,790 
Departs  8 Mar 

Ecuador  - Choco 
9 days  - £1,350 
Departs  22  Nov 

Ecuador  - Tumbesian 
Endemics 
9 days  - £1,395 
Departs  7 Sep 

Ecuador  - Cock-of- 
the-Rock 

9 days  - from  £1,250 
Departs  15  Jan,  9 Feb, 

15  Mar,  21  Aug,  18  Oct,  15  Nov 

Ethiopia 

10  days  - from  £1,295 
Departs  8 Feb,  21  Mar, 

7 Nov,  19  Dec 

Ethiopian  Endemics 
10  days  - £1,295 

Departs  15  Feb,  II  Apr,  14  Nov 

Florida 
9 days  - £1,590 

Departs  18  Feb 

Gambia 
12  days  - £1,190 
Departs  7 Nov 

India  - Birds  & Mammals 
9 days  - £1,350 
Departs  1, 15  Feb, 

4 Apr,  14  Nov 


For  our  New  Brochure  call  & g 

01962  733051 

or  visit  our  Website 

naturetrek.co.uk 


NATURETREK,  CHERITON  MILL,  CHERITON,  ALRESFORD, 
HAMPSHIRE  S024  0NG  E-mail:  info@naturetrek.co.uk 
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IRD  SEEKERS 


GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS 


e charter  our  own  1 st  class  luxury  boat 
in  search  of  all  the  islands  endemic 
species.  With  a maximum  of  just  14 
persons  and  4 extra  days  in  Ecuador 
this  tours  is  as  good  as  it  gets! 
dw  is  the  time  to  go  before  access  to 
some  islands  is  restricted 


25th  Sept  - 11th  Oct  2008 
inclusive  with  Ecuadors  finest  bird  guide  - £3850 


I la  Plymouth  Rd,  Plympton,  Plymouth,  Devon  - PL7  4JR 
I 'w.birdseekers.co.uk  Tel:  01752  342001  e-mail  - info@birdseekers.com 


Sunhini 

The  best  of  bird  watching  tours 

nbird  has  a fantastic  range  of  tours  to  all  parts 
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Report  on 
rare  birds  in 
Great  Britain  in  2006 

P.A.  Fraser  and  the  Rarities  Committee 


This  is  the  forty-ninth  annual  report  of  the 
British  Birds  Rarities  Committee.  It  is 
also  the  first  report  in  the  post-Mike 
Rogers  era,  the  last  that  will  be  compiled 
primarily  by  Pete  Fraser,  and  the  last  one  with 
an  introduction  from  me.  Nigel  Hudson  began 
his  term  of  office  as  Secretary  on  1st  September 
2007  and  Adam  Rowlands  takes  over  as  Chair 
on  1st  April  2008.  BBRC  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Pete,  who  stepped  in  at  short  notice  as  Mike 
Rogers’  health  deteriorated  and  kept  the  Com- 
mittee’s work  rolling  until  a permanent  Secre- 
tary could  be  appointed.  He  has  helped  our  IT 
development  and  leaves  the  Committee  in  a 
much  healthier  state  than  when  he  stepped  into 
the  breach. 

The  new  Secretary  and  Chair  will  continue 
to  implement  the  technological  changes  neces- 
sary to  make  submitting  records  easier  and  the 
process  of  record  assessment  more  efficient  (but 
no  less  stringent).  New  systems  in  place  from 
early  2007  include  electronic  circulations  and 
submission  of  records  on-line  via  the 
BirdGuides  website  (www. birdguides.com  ). 
This  has  speeded  up  record  circulation  consid- 
erably and  already  many  records  for  2007  have 
been  assessed.  In  the  next  year  we  hope  to 
develop  links  with  other  websites  to  facilitate 
the  submission  of  photographed  rarities  and  we 
are  piloting  a ‘fast-tracked’  system  for  assessing 
such  photographed  records.  To  this  end  we 
must  also  thank  the  editors  of  Birding  World 
and  Birdwatch,  who  have  shared  relevant  photo- 
graphs and  articles  on  records  of  rare  birds  with 
us. 

The  2006  report  is  the  first  without  many  of 
the  more  regular  rarities,  which  are  no  longer 
BBRC  species  (see  Brit.  Birds  100:  18-19),  but 
we  have  yet  to  pick  up  many  records  of  those 
rare  races  which  we  hope  to  consider  in  future 


(see  Brit.  Birds  99:  619-645).  Birders  are 
encouraged  to  look  on  the  BBRC  website 
(www.bbrc.org.uk  ) at  the  information  required 
for  acceptance  of  rare  races  in  Britain,  and  we1 
would  urge  observers  to  submit  both  formal: 
and  informal  records.  In  addition,  BOURC  is 
reviewing  all  species  in  Category  D of  the 
British  List  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  placing 
them  within  a permanent  category  rather  than 
a rather  unsatisfactory  ‘holding  area’.  So  that  all 
relevant  information  is  available,  we  urge 
birders  to  submit  records  of  all  Category  D 
species  but  in  particular  those  of  Ross’s  Goose 
Anser  rossii,  Baikal  Teal  Anas  formosa,  Marbled 
Duck  Marmaronetta  angustirostris,  White-1 
headed  Duck  Oxyura  leucocephala  and  Red- 
headed Bunting  Emberiza  bruniceps.  For  each  of 
the  aforementioned  species,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a perceptible  shift  in  vagrancy  potential 
because  of  changes  in  either  population  trends 
or  captive  status  (Vinicombe  in  prep.).  We  are 
also  keen  to  receive  details  of  well-documented 
records  of  all  races  of  Lesser  Canada  Goose 
Branta  hutchinsii  and  all  forms  of  Greater 
Canada  Goose  other  than  B.  canadensis 
canadensis.  Hopefully,  the  inclusion  of  rare 
races  and  Category  D records  in  this  report  in 
future  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
missing  commoner  rarities. 

Assessment  of  several  older  records  has 
taken  up  a significant  amount  of  time  during 
2007.  Following  the  separation  of  the  British 
and  Irish  Lists,  BOURC  and  BBRC  have 
reviewed  records  of  all  ‘firsts’  for  Britain.  Conse- 
quently, we  now  believe  that  the  1965  Roya 
Tern  Sterna  maxima  in  Kent  is  no  longer  safe  as 
a first  record  (see  p.  720).  BBRC  will  review  all 
subsequent  records  of  Royal  Tern  and  worl^ 
with  BOURC  to  establish  an  acceptable  firs 
record.  This  work  is  set  alongside  ongoing 
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analysis  of  the  recent  crop  of  ‘orange-billed 
terns’,  including  both  morphological  and  DNA 
features  of  this  complex.  But  don’t  hold  your 
breath  for  definitive  answers.  BBRC  had  also 
completed  work  on  three  records  of  large  skuas 
showing  characters  associated  with  the 
southern  Stercorarius  species,  in  Dorset  (West 
Bexington,  27th  January  to  4th  February  1996), 
Scilly  (St  Agnes,  7th  October  2001,  taken  into 
care  and  released  on  St  Mary’s  on  22nd  January 
2002),  and  Glamorgan  (Aberavon,  1st  February 
2002,  taken  into  care  and  released  at  Southgate 
on  16th  February).  We  were  preparing  to  report 
these  as  ‘southern  skuas’  in  an  effort  not  only  to 
get  them  back  into  the  public  domain  but  also 
to  encourage  submissions  of  other  such  records. 
Flowever,  recent  work  has  suggested  that  at  least 
some  may  be  specifically  identifiable,  so  it 
seemed  premature  to  publish  in  this  non-spe- 
cific way.  Hopefully,  we  will  have  a definitive 
answer  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  2007,  BBRC  completed  its  assessment  of 
the  odd  curlew  at  Minsmere,  Suffolk,  in 
October  2004  against  the  criteria  established 
during  the  analysis  of  the  Slender-billed  Curlew 
Numenius  tenuirostris  at  Druridge  Bay, 
Northumberland  ( Brit  Birds  95:  279-299);  this 
clearly  established  that  the  Suffolk  bird  was 
Eurasian  Curlew  N.  arquata.  This  suggests  that 
the  criteria  are  both  accurate  and  robust  but, 
because  of  the  significance  of  the  Druridge  Bay 
record,  we  will  examine  it  again  - although  cur- 
rently there  is  some  debate  as  to  what  format 
that  review  will  take.  The  bird  claimed  as  a 
‘Wilson’s  Snipe’  Gallinago  gallinago  delicata  on 
Scilly  in  1998  has  almost  finished  its  BBRC  cir- 
culation and  our  decision  on  this  bird  is  immi- 
nent. We  have  also  begun  the  long-awaited 
review  of  North  Atlantic  Little  Shearwaters 
Puffinus  baroli  and  we  are  currently  examining 
all  British  records  of  Redhead  Aythya  americcma 
after  the  suggestion  that  some  have  features 
suggestive  of  Redhead-like  Aythya  hybrids. 


What  sort  of  year  was  2006?  In  terms  of  both 
number  and  quality  of  rarities  it  fell  somewhat 
short  of  the  bounties  of  2005.  It  did,  however, 
produce  two  outstanding  firsts  for  Britain,  in 
the  shape  of  a Long-billed  Murrelet  Brachyram- 
phus  perdix  in  Devon  and  an  Olive-tree  Warbler 
Hippolais  olivetorum  in  Shetland,  details  of 
which  appear  in  this  report.  In  addition,  a 
further  two  prospective  firsts  involved  a Glau- 
cous-winged Gull  Larus  glaucescens  in 
Gloucester  and  a ‘Black-eared  Kite’  Milvus 
migrans  lineatus  in  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk, 
although  both  these  records  are  still  in  circula- 
tion. Also  included  here  are  the  first  British 
record  of  Magnificent  Frigatebird  Fregata  mag- 
nificens , from  Shropshire,  the  second  Masked 
Shrike  Lanins  nubicus  and  second  mainland 
record  of  a Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia  cal- 
liope, plus  the  third  British  record  of  the  dis- 
tinctive ‘Caspian  Stonechat’  Saxicola  torquatus 
variegatus  and  the  fourth  of  ‘Two-barred 
Greenish  Warbler’  Phylloscopus  trochiloides 
plumbeitarsus. 
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Systematic  list  of  accepted  records 


The  principles  and  procedures  followed  in  considering  records  were  explained  in  the  1958  report  (Brit. 
Birds  53:  155-158).  The  systematic  list  is  set  out  in  the  same  way  as  the  2005  report  (100:  16-61, 
72-104).  The  following  points  show  the  basis  on  which  the  list  has  been  compiled: 


L The  details  included  for  each  record  are  (1) 
county;  (2)  locality;  (3)  number  of  birds  if 
more  than  one,  and  age  and  sex  if  known  (in 
the  case  of  spring  and  summer  records, 
however,  the  age  is  normally  given  only 


where  the  bird  concerned  was  not  in  adult 
plumage);  (4)  if  photographed  or  sound- 
recorded  (and  this  evidence  assessed  by  the 
Committee);  (5)  if  trapped  or  found  dead 
and  where  specimen  is  stored,  if  known; 
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(6)  dates(s);  and  (7)  observer(s),  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

2.  In  general,  this  report  is  confined  to  records 
which  are  regarded  as  certain,  and  ‘prob- 
ables’ are  not  included.  In  cases  of  the  very 
similar  Eastern  Phylloscopus  orientalis  and 
Western  Bonelli’s  Warblers  Ph.  bonelli, 
however,  we  publish  indeterminate  records, 
and  this  also  applies  to  those  of  frigatebirds 
Fregata,  Zino’s/Fea’s  Petrel  Pterodroma 
madeira/feae  and  Booted  Hippolais  caligata 
and  Sykes’s  Warblers  H.  ratna  (see  also  Brit. 
Birds  94:  395). 

3.  The  sequence  of  species,  English  names  and 
scientific  nomenclature  follow  the  ‘British 
Birds’  List  of  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic, 
see  www.britishbirds.co.uk/bblist.htm 

4.  The  three  numbers  in  parentheses  after  each 
species  name  refer  specifically  to  the  total 
number  of  individuals  recorded  in  Britain 
(i)  to  the  end  of  1949,  (ii)  for  the  period 
since  1950,  but  excluding  (iii)  those  listed 


here  for  the  current  year.  The  decision  as  to  I 
how  many  individuals  were  involved  is  often  j 
difficult,  but  a consensus  view  is  represented  i 
by  ‘possibly  the  same’  (counted  as  different ! 
in  the  totals),  ‘probably  the  same’  (counted 
as  the  same  in  the  totals),  or  ‘the  same’  when 
evidence  is  certain  or  overwhelming.  An  I 
identical  approach  is  applied  to  records  of  a 
particular  species  recurring  at  the  same,  or  a I 
nearby,  locality  after  a lapse  of  time.  In  con- 
sidering claims  of  more  than  one  individual 
at  the  same  or  adjacent  localities,  the  Com-  i 
mittee  requires  firm  evidence  before  more 
than  one  is  accepted.  Note  that  this  report  is 
the  first  to  take  into  account  decisions 
reached  during  the  review  of  1950-57  rari- ) 
ties  reported  in  2006  (Brit.  Birds  99: 
460-464). 

5.  The  breeding  and  wintering  ranges  for  each  !j 
species  are  given  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of 
each  species  account. 


Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis  (9,61,3) 

Dorset  The  Fleet,  adult,  4th-15th  November,  photo  (D.  & P.  Saunders  et  al.);  same,  Poole  Flarbour, 
18th  November  to  25th  January  2007,  photo  (T.  Hill  et  al.). 

Lincolnshire  Saltfleet,  two,  adults,  13th  October  to  1st  January  2007,  photo  (per  www.birdguides.com) 
(Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  358;  100:  plate  49,  plate  333),  see  also  Yorkshire,  East. 

Yorkshire,  East  Spurn,  two,  adults,  27th  October  (P.  Leonard,  A.  Porter,  R.  Scott  et  al);  see  also 
Lincolnshire. 

(Breeds  Taimyr  Peninsula,  Siberia.  Migrates  SW  to  winter  in  coastal  regions  of  W Black  Sea  in  Romania  and  N 
Bulgaria.  Small  numbers  regularly  winter  in  Netherlands,  Greece,  Turkey.  Some  may  still  use  former  wintering  areas 
along  Caspian  Sea.) 


333.  Adult  Red-breasted  Geese  Branta  ruficollis.  with  'Dark-bellied  Brent  Geese'  B.  bernicla  bernicla, 
Howden's  Pullover,  Lincolnshire,  November  2006. 
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Black  Duck  Anas  rubripes  (0,30,  I) 

Scilly  Tresco,  $,  12th  February  to  21st  April,  photo  (J.  Askins,  J.  K.  Higginson  efu/.);  presumed  same  as 
Scilly  2005  (Brit.  Birds  100:  20). 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  cf,  1st— 5th  November,  photo  (P.  A.  A.  Baxter,  M.  D.  Warren  et  al). 

(Breeds  E North  America  from  Labrador  S to  North  Carolina  and  W to  Manitoba.  Most  are  resident  or  dispersive 
but  N breeders  migrate  to  winter  in  coastal  SE  USA.) 

Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors  ( 1 0,  22 1 , 2) 

Cumbria  Longtown,  cf,  with  metal  ring,  1 6th— 1 9th  May  (D.  J.  Robson  et  al.y  per  C.  G.  Batty).  See  also 
Northumberland  and  Yorkshire,  North. 

Essex  Hanningfield  Reservoir,  age  uncertain,  20th  August,  photo  (D.  L.  Acfield,  P.  Livermore  et  al). 
Northumberland  St  Mary’s  Wetland  Nature  Reserve,  cf,  with  metal  ring,  17th-23rd  April,  photo 
(M.  S.  Hodgson,  B.  Robson  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  159;  plate  334);  see  also  Cumbria,  Yorkshire, 
North. 

Yorkshire,  North  Filey  Dams,  cf  > with  metal  ring,  1 1th— 14th  April  ( J.  Horton,  C.  C.  Thomas  et  al);  see 
also  Cumbria,  Northumberland. 


334.  Male  Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors.  St  Mary’s  Wetland  Nature  Reserve,  Northumberland,  April  2006;  this 
bird,  sporting  a metal  ring,  was  also  seen  in  Cumbria  and  North  Yorkshire. 


Fig.  I.  Accepted  records  of  Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors  in  Britain,  1950-2006. 
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With  only  two  individuals  recorded,  2006  was,  in  the  context  of  the  last  30  years,  a poor  year  for  this 
species.  However,  this  showing  is  consistent  with  that  in  recent  years,  as  totals  for  each  of  the  last  five 
years  have  been  lower  than  any  year  in  the  preceding  seven,  while  the  average  for  the  current  decade 
looks  set  to  be  closer  to  that  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  rather  than  the  boom  years  of  the  1980s  and  1990s 
(fig.  1).  The  reasons  for  this  trend  are  unclear  as  the  estimated  North  American  population  reached  5.9 
million  birds  in  2006;  28%  greater  than  the  2005  estimate  and  30%  above  the  long-term  average 
( http://www.ducks.org/news/!  1 79/DuckoftheMonthBluewi.htmk 

With  the  finger  of  suspicion  so  often  pointed  in  the  direction  of  rare  wildfowl,  the  presence  of  a 
metal  ring  on  the  male  tracked  from  North  Yorkshire  through  Northumberland  to  Cumbria  might  be 
seen  as  a negative  credential.  However,  given  that  there  are  at  least  13  instances  of  Blue-winged  Teals 
ringed  in  North  America  and  later  recovered  in  Europe  - including  singles  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  and 
in  Suffolk  — there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of  this  northwest-bound  spring  migrant 
(Dennis  1994). 

(Breeds  from  S Alaska,  across  much  of  temperate  Canada  to  SC  USA.  Migratory,  wintering  in  S USA,  Mexico, 
Caribbean  and  N South  America.) 

Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca  (c.  160,309,-) 

2005  Cambridgeshire  Fen  Drayton  Gravel-pit,  cf,  intermittently  from  16th  July  to  28th  August  (Brit.  \ 
Birds  100:  20-21);  note  revised  dates. 

(Main  breeding  range  in  temperate  steppe-forest  from  Poland  and  Hungary  E through  Ukraine  to  Caspian  Sea,  but 
distribution  often  patchy.  Other  populations  occur  in  S Spain,  Kazakhstan,  W Mongolia  and  Tibetan  Plateau. 
Migratory,  most  winter  in  E Mediterranean,  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  NE  Africa  and  Indian  subcontinent.) 

Lesser  Scaup  Aythya  affinis  (0,  87,  14) 

Argyll  Loch  A’Phuill,  Tiree,  adult  1 2th— 1 6th  November,  photo  (J.  Bowler). 

Cambridgeshire  Ouse  Washes,  first-winter  cf , 29th  lanuary  to  4th  March,  photo  (D.  L.  Buckingham, 

P.  & S.  Coombes  et  al). 

Cleveland  Reclamation  Pond,  9,  7th-15th  January,  photo  (S.  1.  Hinley,  R.  C.  Taylor  et  al);  presumed 
same  as  Caerlaverock,  Dumfries  & Galloway,  below. 

Clyde  Barr  Loch,  cf , 22nd  January  (B.  Orr  et  al);  presumed  same  as  Clyde  2005,  below. 

Devon  Roadford  Reservoir,  first-winter  cf,  3rd-9th  January,  photo  (A.  Cunningham  et  al). 

Dumfries  & Galloway  Caerlaverock,  9,  17th  January  to  10th  March,  photo  (per  www.birdguides.com)  | 
(Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  70),  presumed  same,  27th  November  to  13th  March  2007,  photo  (C.  G.  Batty  j 
et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  100:  plate  51);  see  also  Cleveland.  Milton  Loch,  cf,  1 1 th— 3 1st  March,  photo 
(K.  Gillon);  presumed  returning  bird  of  previous  years  (Brit.  Birds  98:  635-637). 

Greater  Manchester  Heaton  Park,  cf,  4th  July  to  3rd  September,  photo  (R.  & S.  Adderjey,  I.  M. 
McKerchar  et  al),  presumed  same  as  Greater  Manchester  2005  (Brit.  Birds  100:  22—23);  see  also 
Greater  Manchester  2004,  below. 

Lancashire  & North  Merseyside  Pine  Lake,  Carnforth,  adult  cf>  14th  September  to  26th  October, 
photo  (P.  J.  Marsh  et  al);  presumed  same,  Leighton  Moss,  15th-20th  October,  photo  (per  S.  J.  White). 
Leicestershire  Swithland  Reservoir,  first-summer  cf,  9th  April  to  3rd  May,  photo  (S.  M.  Lister,  A.  J. 
Mackay  et  al).  Rutland  Water,  cf , 11th  April,  photo  (M.  G.  Berriman,  S.  M.  Lister  et  al). 

Outer  Hebrides  Loch  Sandary,  North  Uist,  first-winter  cf , 17th  November  to  9th  January  2007,  photo 
( J.  Kemp,  B.  Rabbitts  et  al). 

Staffordshire  Tittesworth  Reservoir,  adult  cf,  1st  July,  photo  (P.  Barrett,  W.  J.  Low,  N.  Smith  et  al) 
Blithfield  Reservoir,  $,  3rd  November  (R.  C.  Broadbent,  G.  J.  Mant,  M.  P.  Radford). 

Suffolk  Suffolk  Water  Park,  Bramford,  cf,  10th— 1 7th  May,  photo  (W.  J.  Brame,  N.  B.  Cant,  C.  Fulcher 
et  al). 

Worcestershire  Grimley,  first-winter  cf,  1 1th- 14th  February,  photo  (B.  Stretch  et  al);  same,  Westwood 
Great  Pool,  Droitwich,  15th — 19th  February  and  4th-7th  March,  photo  (W.  Dutton  et  al). 

Yorkshire,  East  Hornsea  Mere,  cf,  10th  July,  photo  (B.  Richards). 

Yorkshire,  North  Farnham  Gravel-pit,  30th  April  (L.  Lancaster,  J.  R.  Mather). 

2004  Essex  Abberton  Reservoir,  first-winter  cf,  11th  December  to  15th  January  2005,  photo;  previ- 
ously published  in  2004  report  (Brit.  Birds  98:  635-637)  but  omitted  from  2005  report  in  error. 
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2004  Greater  Manchester  Pennington  Flash,  C f,  8th— 17th  July,  photo  (A.  Makin,  I.  M.  McKerchar 
etal),  now  considered  to  be  returning  bird  of  2003  (Brit.  Birds  97:  564-566). 

2005  Argyll  Loch  Leathen,  first-winter  18th  December,  photo  (J.  M.  Dickson). 

2005  Ayrshire  Kilbirnie  Loch,  cf,  27th  November  to  22nd  January  2006,  photo  (B.  Orr  et  al), 
presumed  same  as  Clyde  2005,  below. 

2005  Clyde  Barr  Loch,  cf,  10th  December  (B.  Orr  et  al);  presumed  same  as  Ayrshire  2005,  above. 

2005  Cornwall  Drift  Reservoir,  first-winter  cf,  8th  November  to  at  least  21st  February  2006,  photo 
(D.  Parker  etal);  note  correct  observers  (Brit.  Birds  100:  22-23). 

2005  Greater  Manchester  Heaton  Park,  cf,  2 1 st— 28th  August  (P.  Berry,  I.  M.  McKerchar);  now  consid- 
ered to  be  same  as  Pennington  Flash,  2003  and  2004  (Brit.  Birds  98:  635-637). 

2005  Warwickshire  Kingsbury  Water  Park,  cf,  21st  May,  photo  (R.  Duckhouse,  S.  Seal  et  al). 

(Breeds  from  C Alaska  through  Canada  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  S to  Washington  and  South  Dakota.  Isolated 
populations  E of  Great  Lakes.  Winters  along  both  coastlines  of  USA,  in  E from  New  Jersey  to  Mexico,  W Indies,  and 
C America  to  N Colombia.) 


King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis  (57,  127,  3) 

Ayrshire  Irvine  and  Barrasie,  adult  cf,  2nd  April  to  22nd  July,  photo  (per  www.birdguides.corr), 
presumed  same  as  Ayrshire  2005  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  160;  100:23). 

Moray  & Nairn  Nairn  Bar,  adult  cf.  12th  February  (D.  C.  Jardine);  same,  Kingsteps,  1 8th— 2 1st  Feb- 
ruary, photo  (M.  J.  H.  Cook,  C.  A.  Gervaise,  A.  Jensen  et  al);  same,  Portknockie,  13th  April  (G.  Wylie 
et  al);  presumed  same  as  Moray  & Nairn  2005,  below. 

North-east  Scotland  Blackdog,  adult  cf,  intermittently  4th  May  to  26th  July,  photo  (N.  A.  Littlewood 
et  al),  presumed  same  as  Peterhead,  2005,  below;  same,  Ythan  Estuary,  intermittently  from  6th  May  to 
7th  June  (per  H.  E.  Maggs);  same,  Blackdog,  10th  September  (N.  A.  Littlewood);  same,  St  Combs,  22nd 
October,  photo  (H.  Addlesee);  same,  Peterhead,  28th  October  to  1 1th  December  (M.  Innes  et  al). 
Shetland  Mousa  Sound,  adult  cf.  3rd  January  to  21st  February  (P.  M.  Ellis  et  al),  present  from 
December  2005  (Brit.  Birds  100:  23);  same,  21st  December  to  2007.  Reawick,  Mainland,  adult  cf.  1st 
February  (P.  V.  Harvey),  presumed  one  of  two  individuals  in  Clift  Sound,  September  2005  (Brit.  Birds 
100:  23);  presumed  same,  Tresta,  Mainland,  22nd  April  and  25th  May  (D.  P.  Hall,  D.  Jackson,  S.  J. 
Minton);  presumed  same,  Burra,  6th  October  (R.  A.  Haywood).  Clift  Sound,  $,  28th  February  to  at 
least  4th  March  (J.  8c  R.  A.  Haywood);  cf.  14th  and  18th  July,  1 1th  September  (I.  8c  R.  A.  Haywood), 
presumed  same  as  one  of  two  there  in  September  2005  (Brit.  Birds  100:  23).  Dales  Voe,  Delting,  Main- 
land, adult  cf.  2nd  April  to  15th  June  (B.  H.  Thomason  et  al),  presumed  returning  bird  of  May  2005 
(Brit.  Birds  100:  23);  $,  1 5th—  1 8th  April  (P.  V.  Harvey,  S.  J.  Minton,  R.  Riddington  et  al).  Hamars  Ness, 
Fetlar,  cf,  10th  March,  photo  (B.  H.  Thomason),  presumed  returning  bird  last  recorded  Belmont, 
Bluemull  Sound,  April  2005  (Brit.  Birds  100:  23).  Fair  Isle,  adult  cf,  30th  March  (D.  N.  Shaw). 

2005  Moray  8c  Nairn  Nairn,  cf,  24th-27th  August  (M.  J.  H.  Cook  et  al);  same,  2nd-llth  October 
i (A.  Jensen,  R.  Proctor). 

2005  North-east  Scotland  Blackdog,  second-summer  cf,  29th  May  to  12th  June  (Brit.  Birds  100:  23); 
note  revised  dates.  Peterhead,  cf,  intermittently  1 1th  December  to  29th  April  2006  (per  H.  E.  Maggs), 

' presumed  same  as  2004,  above  (Brit.  Birds  98:  637). 

In  some  ways  this  is  one  of  the  most  straightforward  species  to  assess  on  the  BBRC  list.  Adult  males  are 
highly  distinctive  and,  in  their  favoured  areas,  they  can  be  adequately  described  in  a few  lines.  In  other 
plumages,  King  Eiders  are  a little  more  subtle  and  could  be  overlooked  but,  although  only  20%  of 
, records  relate  to  females,  they  may  be  genuinely  rarer,  as  females  of  at  least  some  species  of  wildfowl 
ire  less  prone  to  dispersal  (Clarke  et  al.  1997).  Away  from  Scotland  this  is  a very  rare  bird:  since  1950 
inly  16  have  been  seen  in  England  and  just  one  in  Wales. 

In  other  ways  this  species  gives  the  Committee  real  headaches.  Almost  70%  of  records  come  from 
; .astern  Scotland,  between  Shetland  and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  long-staying  individuals  are  frequent  in 
hese  areas.  For  example,  one  or  more  returning  males  were  seen  at  Loch  Fleet,  Highland,  for  18  con- 
secutive years  to  1993,  and  on  the  Ythan  estuary,  North-east  Scotland,  for  19  years  to  2001.  Keeping 
abs  on  birds  like  these  as  they  move  up  and  down  the  coast  between  wintering  and  moulting  areas 
md  identifying  new  arrivals  in  the  same  areas  is  difficult,  especially  as  regular  birds  may  go  missing  for 
everal  months.  The  presence  of  long-stayers  also  makes  it  difficult  to  analyse  arrival  patterns  but  occa- 
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sional  small  influxes  of  new  blood  are  apparent,  notably  in  the  mid  1970s  and  the  late  1980s.  This 
year’s  batch  is  a fairly  typical  selection:  all  bar  three  of  the  sightings  are  presumed  to  relate  to  wan- 
dering males,  which  initially  arrived  between  2003  and  2005,  and  two  of  the  three  new  arrivals  are 
females  (with  another  photographed  female  still  under  consideration)  - so  perhaps  females  may  hang 
about  longer  without  being  detected  after  all. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  totals  for  this  species  are  a matter  of  opinion.  A review  in  1994  dra- 
matically reduced  the  British  total  (Suddaby  et  al.  1994)  but  a recent  revision  for  The  Birds  of  Shetland , 
applying  criteria  used  to  assess  other  rare  birds  so  that  individuals  were  considered  to  be  returning 
only  if  there  was  strong  evidence,  produced  an  amended  figure  (Harvey  & Pennington  2002).  This 
would  add  another  36  to  the  total  quoted  above,  and  these  revised  totals  will  be  adopted  by  BBRC  in 
the  near  future.  BBRC  will  always  take  local  opinion  on  returning  individuals  into  account  and  it 
would  be  of  value  if  observers  and  County  Recorders  could  collate  records  or  give  views  on  whether 
birds  reported  are  new  or  are  believed  to  be  returnees  and,  if  so,  which  records  are  linked. 

(Breeds  from  Kanin  Peninsula  E across  Arctic  Siberia,  including  Novaya  Zemlya  and  W Svalbard,  Arctic  Alaska,  N 
Canada  and  N Greenland.  European  population  winters  along  ice-free  coasts  of  White  Sea,  N Norway  and  Iceland. 
Pacific  population  winters  in  Bering  Sea.) 

Black  Scoter  Melanitta  americana  (0,  7,  0) 

Caernarfonshire  Llanfairfechan,  adult  cf,  from  2005  to  28th  April  (Brit.  Birds  100:  23);  again,  24th  j 
September  to  31st  December  (per  R.  I.  Thorpe). 

(Breeds  on  Siberian  tundra  from  Yana  River  E to  Alaska,  and  N Canada  to  Newfoundland.  In  N Atlantic,  winters 
along  coasts  of  E USA,  N to  South  Carolina,  and  inland  on  Great  Lakes.  Elsewhere,  winters  in  ice-free  seas  along 
both  coasts  of  N Pacific  Ocean,  S to  N Japan  and  California.) 

Bufflehead  Bucephala  albeola  (2,  10,  I) 

Shetland  Loch  of  Snarravoe,  Unst,  adult  cf>  12th  November  to  20th  January  2007,  photo  (M.  G.  Pen-  t 
nington  et  al.)  (plate  335). 

This  diminutive  duck  continues  its  recent  good  run  with  yet  another  adult  male,  this  time  on  one  of 
Britain’s  most  northerly  lochs.  This  species  has  now  occurred  in  four  of  the  past  five  years  and  this  : 
individual,  the  third  for  Scotland,  was  unringed,  extremely  wary  and  surely  beyond  any  significant 
doubt  a wild  bird.  All  records  have  been  males  apart  from  the  female  in  Suffolk  in  2002,  but  this  is  not 
unusual  among  Nearctic  ducks.  Males  account  for  approximately  80%  of  records  of  Black  Duck  Anas  i 

rubripes  and  Lesser 
Scaup  Ay  thy  a a ff ini  s'. 
and  about  70%  of 
Blue-winged  Teals  A. 
discors.  Undoubtedly 
this  will  be  partly  due 
to  females  being  over- 
looked, but  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  it  is 
the  sole  reason.  Males ; 
throughout  the  animal , 
kingdom  tend  to  be  the 
dispersive,  colonising 
sex,  although  imma- 
tures  tend  to  be  the  dis- 
persive, colonising  age 
so  the  preponderance1 
of  adult  Buffleheads  is 
harder  to  explain. 
There  are  still  questions  i 
to  be  answered,  unfor- 

Adult  male  Bufflehead  Bucephala  albeola.  Loch  of  Snarravoe,  Unst,  Shetland,  . 

November  2006.  tUnately- 


335. 
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(Forested  regions  of  North  America  from  C Alaska  throughout  W and  C Canada  to  FFudson  Bay,  and  S to  Montana 
and  NE  California.  Winters  throughout  North  America  from  Aleutian  Islands  and  coastal  Alaska,  S along  both 
seaboards  of  USA  to  N Mexico,  with  small  numbers  inland.) 

Barrow’s  Goldeneye  Bucephala  islandica  (0,  2,  I) 

Forth  Callander,  adult  ci\  inter- 
mittently from  19th  November 
to  24th  March  2007,  photo  (N. 

Bielby  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  100: 
plates  52,  336);  same,  Loch 
Venachar,  intermittently  from 
20th  December  to  27th  April 
2007,  photo;  possibly  same  as 
North-east  Scotland  2005  (Brit. 

Birds  100:  24). 

(Resident  W Palearctic  population 
breeds  Iceland,  and  two  North 
American  populations.  Larger 
Nearctic  population  breeds  S Alaska 
and  W Canada,  S to  N California, 
and  winters  on  adjacent  coastal 
lowlands;  smaller  E Canadian 
population  breeds  Labrador  and 
winters  along  coast  S to  New  York.) 


336.  Adult  male  Barrow's  Goldeneye  Bucephala  islandica. 
Callander,  Forth,  December  2006. 


White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adamsii  (7,  288,  17) 

Highland  Peterburn,  Melvaig,  adult,  21st  December  (K.  D.  Shaw). 

North-east  Scotland  Girdleness,  Aberdeen,  adult,  1st  November  (H.  Addlesee,  I.  J.  Kelman). 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  adult,  20th  and  24th-25th  April  (P.  A.  Brown  et  al.);  immature,  20th— 2 1 st 
April  (P.  A.  Brown,  M.  Gray  et  al.).  Rack  Wick,  Westray,  29th  November,  photo  (E.  R.  Meek),  corpse, 
probably  dead  for  about  ten  days. 

Outer  Hebrides  Skigersta,  Lewis,  adult,  23rd  March  to  29th  April,  photo  (A.  Carroll,  A.  W.  Lauder, 
K.  D.  Shaw  et  al.).  Tolsta  Head,  Lewis,  age  uncertain,  24th  March  (A.  Carroll,  A.  W.  Lauder,  K.  D. 
Shaw).  Skigersta,  Lewis,  three,  adults,  26th  March  to  29th  April  (S.  E.  DufField,  A.  Robinson,  M.  S.  Scott 
et  al).  Butt  of  Lewis,  adult,  28th  May,  photo  (M.  S.  Scott). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  12th  February  (R.  L.  Flood). 

Shetland  Mousa  Sound,  age  uncertain,  28th  January  to  1st  February  (P.  V.  Harvey  et  al);  presumed 
| same  December  2005,  below.  Bluemull  Sound,  adult,  19th  April,  photo  (V.  Smith,  B.  H.  Thomason). 
Burrafirth,  Unst,  age  uncertain,  2 1 st— 30th  April,  photo  (M.  A.  Maher  et  al).  Kettla  Ness,  West  Burra, 
adult,  30th  April  (R.  A.  Haywood).  Foula,  8th,  14th  8c  29th  May  (D.  8c  G.  Atherton).  Kirkabister,  Main- 
j land,  adult,  from  2005  to  at  least  7th  April;  again,  24th-25th  October  (G.  H.  & W.  F.  Peplow  et  al); 
presumed  returning  bird  (Brit.  Birds  100:  24). 

Suffolk  Minsmere,  12th  January  (R.  Drew). 

2005  Moray  8c  Nairn  Cummingston,  adult,  3rd  May  (M.  O’Reilly,  D.  M.  Pullan  et  al). 

2005  Orkney  Holm  Sound,  second-summer,  18th  July  to  10th  August,  photo  (K.  E.  Hague  et  al.)  (Brit. 
I Birds  100:  24);  note  correct  observers. 

2005  Shetland  Colgrave  Sound,  adult,  6th-7th  January  (B.  H.  Thomason).  Brough,  Fetlar,  juvenile, 
; 18th  January  (B.  H.  Thomason).  Mousa  Sound,  11th  December  (P.  M.  Ellis,  K.  D.  Shaw). 

Prior  to  1980,  there  had  been  just  68  British  records  of  White-billed  Diver  but  there  were  68  in  the 
1980s,  84  in  the  1990s  and  now  92  since  2000.  Why  there  should  be  such  an  increase  is  unclear,  as  this 
is  a globally  rare  species  with  a world  population  estimated  at  just  18,000  individuals  in  the  early  1990s 
| (North  1994).  Although  there  is  a small  but  regular  wintering  population  in  northern  Norway,  the  core 
| ^reeding  areas  are  in  distant  regions  of  eastern  Siberia  and  northern  Canada. 

Half  the  British  records  come  from  the  three  Scottish  archipelagos  of  Shetland,  Orkney  and  the 
Duter  Hebrides  and  there  is  a clear  spring  peak  in  sightings,  with  over  40%  of  records  in  April  and 
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May.  An  even  more  pronounced  spring  passage  is  evident  in  southwest  Norway,  where  up  to  22  indi- 
viduals have  been  seen  passing  one  site  in  a day  (Folvik  & Mjos  1995;  Bell  2006;  J.  Bell  pers.  comm.  i.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  these  birds  are  wintering  in  the  North  Sea  ( BWP ) and  the  fact  that  there  are 
records  from  almost  every  coastal  recording  area  along  the  east  and  south  coasts  of  Britain  from  Shet- 
land to  Scilly  suggests  that  small  numbers  may  winter  there.  To  account  for  the  Norwegian  passage, 
however,  there  must  be  a population  of  perhaps  100-200  birds  somewhere  to  the  south.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  such  numbers  are  wintering  in  the  North  Sea,  especially  as  sightings  in  The  Netherlands 
have  decreased  recently,  with  21  of  the  35  records  up  to  2004  occurring  before  1980  (van  der  Vliet  et  al. 
2005),  a completely  different  pattern  from  that  found  in  Britain. 

An  alternative  suggestion  is  that  spring  birds  originate  to  the  west  of  Britain,  passing  northern  Scot- 
land before  they  reach  the  Norwegian  coast  and  begin  heading  north  (Bell  2006).  The  recent  discovery 
of  a significant  spring  passage  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  lends  support  to  this  theory  but  still  leaves  the 
mystery  of  where  these  birds  spend  the  winter.  Midwinter  records  are  rare  in  Scotland,  even  in  Shet- 
land and  the  Outer  Hebrides,  although  becoming  slightly  more  frequent  in  line  with  the  overall 
increase.  There  is  also  little  evidence  of  regular  occurrence  to  the  south  or  west  of  Scotland:  there  have 
been  just  six  records  around  Irish  Sea  coasts  at  any  season  (three  in  England  and  Wales,  and  three  in 
Ireland),  and  a grand  total  of  just  eight  in  Ireland  to  the  end  of  2004,  although  four  of  these  were  in 
January  or  February.  There  are  just  three  records  from  the  Faeroe  Islands  (J.  Hansen  pers.  comm.)  and, 
amazingly,  there  are  no  confirmed  records  from  Iceland  (Y.  Kolbeinsson  pers.  comm.). 

Submissions  should  ideally  establish  that  observers  are  aware  of  the  very  real  pitfall  of  pale-billed 
Great  Northern  Divers  G.  immer,  preferably,  the  bird  should  be  viewed  from  different  angles  and  in 
different  light  conditions  to  ascertain  bill  colour  clearly.  This  may  not  always  be  possible,  in  flybys  for 
example,  but  there  are  also  structural  differences  that  should  be  noted.  Birds  in  summer  plumage  are 
usually  easier  to  identify,  as  White-billed  Diver  has  larger  white  chequers  on  the  back  and  more  white 
in  the  neck  patches,  while  Great  Northern  Diver  should  have  a black  bill  in  summer.  BBRC  has, 
however,  received  photographs  of  birds  which  appear  to  be  summer-plumaged  Great  Northern  Divers 
with  pale  bills. 

(In  W Palearctic,  rare  and  sporadic  breeder  along  Arctic  coasts  of  European  Russia,  E from  Yamal  Peninsula  and 
Novaya  Zemlya.  Also  breeds  in  coastal  regions  of  Siberia,  N Alaska  and  Canada  E to  Mackenzie  River  and  Baffin 
Island.  Winters  at  sea,  in  E Atlantic,  S to  S Norway,  but  distribution  poorly  known.) 

Black-browed  Albatross  Thalassarche  melanophris  (1,22,0) 

Outer  Hebrides  Sula  Sgeir,  adult,  23rd  May  to  1st  July,  photo  (per  B.  Rabbitts),  presumed  returning 
bird  of  2005  (Brit.  Birds  100:  25). 

(Breeds  on  islands  in  S South  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  Outside  the  breeding  season,  disperses  N throughout 
southern  oceans  as  far  as  Tropic  of  Capricorn.) 

Zino’s/Fea’s  Petrel  Pterodroma  madeira/feae  (0,  33,  0) 

2004  At  sea  Sea  area  Sole.  16  km  NE  of  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  28th  August,  photo;  note  corrected  location 
(Brit.  Birds  98:  640). 

(Zino’s  Petrel  confined  to  central  mountains  of  Madeira  where  entire  world  population  is  c.  65-80  pairs;  wintering 
range  unknown.  Fea’s  Petrel  breeds  in  Madeira  archipelago  (Bugio)  and  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Outside  breeding 
season,  disperses  throughout  N Atlantic.) 

North  Atlantic  Little  Shearwater  Puffinus  baroli  (3,  57,  I) 

Cornwall  Pendeen  Watch,  20th  August  (M.  T.  Elliott,  C.  Moore,  S.  Rogers  et  al.). 

In  October  2005,  the  BOURC’s  Taxonomic  Sub-committee  announced  changes  in  its  treatment  of  the 
three  forms  of  small  black-and-white  shearwaters  inhabiting  the  tropical  and  subtropical  North 
Atlantic,  previously  classified  as  Audubon’s  Shearwater  Puffinus  l.  Iherminieri  and  two  races  of  Little 
Shearwater,  P.  assimilis  baroli  breeding  in  the  Canary  Islands,  Azores  and  Madeiran  islands  and  P.  a. 
boydi  breeding  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  It  reported  that  these  three  form  a monophyletic  group,  not 
closely  related  to  the  other  taxa  of  the  wider  complex,  including  the  Little  Shearwaters  of  the  southern 
oceans,  which  are  now  considered  a completely  separate  species.  Its  recommendation  was  that  the 
North  Atlantic  forms  be  treated  as  two  species:  Macaronesian  Shearwater  P.  baroli  (polytypic,  with 
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subspecies  baroli  and  boydi ; note  that  the  common  name  used  in  British  Birds  is  the  rather  more 
explanatory  ‘North  Atlantic  Little  Shearwater’)  and  Audubon’s  Shearwater  P.  Iherminieri.  North 
Atlantic  Little  Shearwater  (or  Macaronesian  Shearwater)  P.  b.  baroli  therefore  replaces  Little  Shear- 
water P.  assimilis  on  Category  A of  the  British  List.  In  practical  terms  for  British  birders  this  is  simply  a 
change  of  name.  However,  BOURC  also  noted  that  the  taxonomic  status  of  P.  b.  boydi  remains  under 
consideration  pending  study  of  recently  collected  sound  recordings  of  that  taxon. 

Fortunately,  this  taxonomic  uncertainty  does  not  affect  the  identification  of  vagrants  in  a British 
context.  Of  the  accepted  records  a number  have  been  handled,  but  only  one  of  these  lived  to  tell  the 
tale.  This  was  the  remarkable  record  of  a male  that  visited  Skomer,  Pembrokeshire,  in  June  and  July  of 
1981  and  1982,  where  it  was  trapped,  photographed  and  sound-recorded,  but  was  documented  origi- 
nally in  the  Dutch  journal  Ardea  (James  & Alexander  1984).  Details  became  available  to  a wider  British 
audience  when  James  (1986)  published  a summary  of  the  events  on  Skomer  in  BB.  Others  found  dead 
or  moribund  were  in  March  1975  (Lancashire  & North  Merseyside),  May  1958  and  1960  (inland 
Cheshire  and  Norfolk,  respectively),  June  1977  (inland  Cheshire  again)  and  December  1990  (Lothian). 
Where  these  have  been  assigned  to  a particular  form,  all  have  been  P.  b.  baroli.  Claims  of  the  species 
based  on  field  observations,  however,  tend  to  occur  between  August  and  October.  The  species  has  suf- 
fered from  high  rejection  rates  in  the  past,  since  the  elimination  of  Manx  Shearwater  P.  puffinus  is  a 
major  initial  hurdle  that  not  all  claims  have  overcome.  We  are  aware  that,  over  several  decades,  BBRC 
has  found  it  difficult  to  take  a completely  consistent  approach,  both  from  record  to  record  and, 
perhaps  more  importantly,  from  decade  to  decade. 

A review  of  all  British  records  of  small  black-and-white  shearwaters  has  been  planned  for  some 
time  to  try  to  improve  our  understanding  of  the  status  of  this  species  in  British  waters.  We  know  that  it 
can  and  does  occur  and  this  will  be  the  starting  point  for  the  review.  A proportion  of  very  well- 
described  recent  records  have  been  accepted  and  published,  but  most  recent  claims  have  been  pended 
for  the  review.  Over  the  next  year  we  will  develop  and  agree  criteria  and  begin  the  arduous  task  of 
reviewing  all  of  the  accepted  records  since  1950  and,  in  the  interests  of  fairness,  the  considerably  larger 
number  of  rejected  claims.  In  the  meantime,  we  continue  to  welcome  submissions  of  this  species, 
while  hoping  that  one  will  soon  be  photographed  from  a pelagic  trip  in  British  waters. 

(N  Atlantic  range  restricted  to  warmer  waters  of  Madeira,  Canary  Islands,  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  possibly  Azores. 
Outside  the  breeding  season  found  at  sea  near  breeding  sites  within  N Atlantic.) 

Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus  (2,426,-) 

2005  Outer  Hebrides  Labost,  Lewis,  3rd  August  (T.  ap  Rheinallt,  A.  Robinson,  M.  S.  Scott). 

(Breeds  on  rocky  coastlines  and  offshore  islands  of  Antarctic.  Migrates  N to  winter  throughout  southern  oceans,  N 
to  C North  Atlantic  along  E seaboard  of  North  America  N to  Newfoundland,  Canada,  and  E to  Bay  of  Biscay  in  W 
Europe.) 

Magnificent  Frigatebird  Fregata  magnifi cens  (0,  2,  0) 

2005  Shropshire  near  Whitchurch,  adult  cf,  7th  November,  photo  (M.  Eaton,  Mr  Handley,  M.  Jordan 
et  al.),  taken  into  care  at  Chester  Zoo  and  later  died. 

Magnificent  Frigatebird  now  joins  a remarkable  list  of  vagrant  seabirds  that  have  been  found  and 
eventually  identified  in  an  incongruous  setting,  far  from  the  sea.  Hurricane  Wilma,  which  blitzed  its 
way  northeast  across  the  North  Atlantic  in  November  2005,  was  responsible  for  the  arrival  of  this  bird 
and  reported  frigatebirds  from  the  Azores,  France  and  Spain  and  the  unprecedented  influx  of  some  53 
Laughing  Gulls  Larus  atricilla  to  Britain.  A similar  weather  system  preceded  the  discovery  of  an  adult 
female  Magnificent  Frigatebird  at  Scarlett  Point,  near  Castletown,  Isle  of  Man,  on  22nd  December 
1998  (this  bird  was  picked  up  exhausted,  and  taken  into  care;  it  subsequently  died  in  captivity  in 
October  1999).  The  day  before  the  Shropshire  bird  was  found  (6th  November  2005),  unidentified 
frigatebirds  were  reported  from  Porthgwarra,  Cornwall,  heading  towards  Land’s  End,  and  over  Flat 
Holm  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  bird,  the  timing  and  the  bird’s  flight  path  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn,  together  with  a described  red  throat  and  asymmetry  in  the  length  of  the  outer- 
most tail  feathers,  suggest  that  it  may  have  been  the  Shropshire  bird,  though  this  is  simply  not  verifi- 
able from  the  brief  description. 

This  bird  was  discovered  on  7th  November,  flapping  around  in  the  corner  of  a field  near 
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) 

Whitchurch,  Shropshire,  by  Mr  Handley,  a local  farmer.  It  was  taken  to  Chester  Zoo  the  following  day 
where  it  was  carefully  checked  over  by  Dr  Mike  Jordan,  who  took  biometrics  while  the  bird  was  still 
alive.  It  was  established  to  be  a Magnificent  Frigatebird  by  Mark  Eaton,  Richard  Bradbury  and  Chris 
Bowden  on  the  strength  of  these  measurements  and  the  purple  gloss  to  the  feathers.  Unfortunately,  it 
died  on  9th  November  and  the  specimen  was  deposited  at  the  Natural  History  Museum  (NHM),  Tring. 

This  record  is  not  unprecedented  in  British  waters  - as  noted  above,  a female  was  found  on  the  Isle 
of  Man  in  1998  (Brit.  Birds  96:  550).  As  Isle  of  Man  records  are  no  longer  added  to  the  British  List  (but 
are  still  included  in  BBRC  totals),  the  Shropshire  bird  becomes  the  first  British  record.  In  addition,  a 
first-stage  juvenile  Ascension  Frigatebird  F.  aquila  was  on  Tiree,  Inner  Hebrides,  on  10th  July  1953. 
This  was  originally  thought  to  be  a Magnificent  Frigatebird  but  was  later  reidentified  as  an  Ascension 
(Brit.  Birds  96:  58-73). 

Frigatebird  identification  is  not  easy,  with  adult  male  Magnificent  and  Ascension  Frigatebirds  being 
virtually  identical  in  the  field  and  Great  Frigatebird  F.  minor  being  very  similar,  apart  from  a conspic- 
uous pale  bar  across  the  greater  coverts.  Bearing  the  saga  of  the  Tiree  bird  in  mind,  BBRC,  together 
with  Katrina  Cook  and  Mark  Adams  at  the  NHM,  took  much  care  over  checking  and  rechecking  the 
characters  of  the  Shropshire  bird.  Specifically,  the  specimen  proved  to  be  an  adult  male  in  suspended 
wing  moult,  retaining  fully  developed  old  tertials  and  two  innermost  greater  coverts.  The  tail  has  a 
partially  grown  outer  feather  on  the  left  side.  Another  inner  tail  feather  is  broken  and  the  tail  feathers 
are  a mixture  of  old  and  new.  There  was  some  body  moult  taking  place  as  well,  though  this  is  believed 
to  continue  throughout  the  year  ( BWP ).  On  this  individual,  the  head  and  nape  are  glossed  green,  and 
the  wings  are  predominantly  green  though  with  some  purple  scattered  throughout.  The  breast  feathers 
are  green-based  with  a purple  tip  but,  most  importantly,  the  back  and  mantle  are  predominately 
purple,  consisting  of  green-based  feathers  with  a purple  distal  half,  and  so  appear  as  purple  over  green. 
Most  adult  male  frigatebirds  show  some  purple  and  some  green  gloss  in  their  plumage  but  other 
species  are  obviously  green-glossed  on  the  upperparts,  whereas  this  bird  and  all  specimens  of  Magnifi- 
cent Frigatebird  examined  are  more  obviously  purple. 

Biometrics  (allowing  for  shrinkage  compared  with  the  live  bird)  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  range 
for  male  Magnificent  Frigatebird:  bill  to  skull  1 14  mm;  bill  to  feathering  105  mm;  wing  610  mm.  Birds 
inhabiting  the  Cape  Verde  islands  are  said  to  average  larger  than  those  in  the  Caribbean  (BWP),  and  so 
the  combination  of  weather  conditions  and  biometrics  clearly  suggests  a Caribbean  origin. 

(In  W Palearctic,  breeds  on  two  islets  off  Boavista,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  where  population  is  small  and  declining. 
Elsewhere,  breeds  S Florida,  USA,  throughout  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles  from  Bahamas  to  coastal  Venezuela  and 
Brazil,  and  in  Pacific  from  S Baja  California,  Mexico,  S to  Ecuador  and  Galapagos.  Largely  sedentary,  but 
occasionally  wanders  N in  USA  to  Canada.) 

Frigatebird  sp.  Fregata  (0,  5,  0) 

2005  Glamorgan  Flat  Holm,  cT,  6th  November  (J.  Tatton- Brown),  flying  southeast  into  Avon  sector  of 
Bristol  Channel.  Presumed  same  as  Magnificent  Frigatebird,  Shropshire  2005  (above),  and  thus  not 
included  in  statistics  as  a new  bird. 

Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus  (259,218,  I) 

Sussex  Hove,  cf , 28th  March  to  5th  May  ( J.  & M.  Barnes,  P.  & D.  Cooper,  D.  Uprichard  et  al.). 

(Widespread,  patchy  and  declining  in  Europe  N to  53°N.  To  E,  breeds  to  60°N  in  Russia,  and  E to  Kazakhstan  and 
NW  China.  Western  Palearctic  population  migratory,  wintering  mainly  in  E Africa  from  Sudan  and  Ethiopia  south. 
Other  populations  largely  resident  or  dispersive  in  N Indian  subcontinent,  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  Australia.) 

Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides  (69,61,  I) 

Somerset  Shapwick  Heath,  adult,  17th  June  to  18th  July  (B.  D.  Gibbs,  N.  Smith  et  ah). 

(W  Palearctic  breeding  population  small  and  fragmented,  centred  on  Mediterranean  basin,  from  S Spain  to  Black 
Sea  and  E to  Kazakhstan,  with  large  population  in  Danube  Delta.  Migratory,  wintering  in  N tropical  Africa.  African 
population  largely  resident.) 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  (3,  139,  23) 

Devon  Otter  Estuary,  23rd  October  to  at  least  1st  January  2007  (I.  Waite  et  al.)-,  see  also  Dorset,  Kent. 
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Dorset  Stanpit  Marsh,  two,  9th— 17th  September,  photo  (per  J.  Lidster),  one  to  9th  October;  same, 
Lodmoor,  two,  15th— 16th  October,  photo  (I.  M.  Stanley  et  al);  see  also  Devon,  Kent. 

Hampshire  Warblington,  9th  January  to  3rd  March,  photo  (J.  Crook  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  71). 
Barton  Stacey,  adult,  19th  April,  photo  (K.  Haggar,  A.  Polley,  B.  Rickwood).  Needs  Ore,  Beaulieu 
Estuary,  adult,  intermittently  from  25th  April  to  4th  May  (B.  Cozens,  A.  J.  Hold,  V.  Lowings  et  al.). 

Kent  Samphire  Hoe,  24th  April  (D.  E.  Smith).  Grove  Ferry,  23rd  July,  photo  (M.  R Wilson);  same,  29th 
July  to  7th  August,  photo  (per  C.  G.  Bradshaw).  Elmley,  two,  adults,  7th  September,  photo  (M.  May 
et  al.),  seen  later  in  Dorset  and  Devon.  Dungeness,  adult,  1 8th— 20th  October,  photo  (R  G.  Akers  et  al.). 
Norfolk  Holkham,  7th  May  (A.  I.  Bloomfield,  D.  Foster  et  al.).  Burnham  Norton,  age  uncertain, 
8th— 1 0th  August,  photo  (T.  Allwood,  R.  Martin  ct  al.).  Blakeney  Fresh  Marshes,  9th-23rd  October, 
photo  (perwww.birdguides.com  ). 

Northamptonshire  Summer  Leys  LNR,  juvenile,  1 1th— 1 3th  August,  photo  (perwww.birdguides.com  ). 
Somerset  Minehead,  adult,  5th  April,  photo  (C.  Gladman,  C.  M.  Sawyer,  J.  White). 

Sussex  Piddinghoe,  eight,  21st  January  to  1st  April,  photo  (per  C.  W.  Melgar).  Pett  Level,  18th  April, 
photo  (N.  Bayly). 

Wiltshire  Britford,  two,  from  24th  December  2005  to  31st  March  (M.  K.  Penn  et  al).  Great  Cheverell, 
18th  March  to  1st  April,  photo  (R.  Turner  et  al.). 

2001  Kent  Dungeness,  30th  August  (P.  G.  Akers  et  al). 

2005  Cambridgeshire  Brampton,  28th  July  to  14th  September  (Brit.  Birds  100:  28);  note  revised  dates. 
Although  wandering  individuals  often  make  it  difficult  to  determine  exactly  how  many  birds  are 
involved,  the  total  of  at  least  23  made  2006  a record  year  for  this  increasingly  regular  species  (fig.  2). 
The  previous  highest  total  was  21  in  1992  and,  as  in  that  year,  the  2006  crop  included  a remarkable 
flock  of  eight,  those  in  Sussex  recalling  the  eight  in  Hertfordshire  in  1992.  Unlike  the  1992  influx,  when 
all  the  records  were  in  May,  there  was  a more  even  spread  throughout  the  year  in  2006,  broadly 
reflecting  the  established  occurrence  pattern  of  the  British  records  as  a whole.  Winter  records  and 
spring  influxes  are  typical,  but  in  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  number  of  late  summer  and 
early  autumn  birds,  which  presumably  include  dispersing  juveniles  from  colonies  on  the  Continent. 

As  one  might  expect,  the  records  show  a strong  southerly  bias,  there  being  just  three  in  Scotland  by 
the  end  of  2006.  This  is  a highly  successful  species  that  continues  to  expand  its  range  within  Europe 
and,  with  a general  upward  trend  in  the  number  of  records  continuing,  Cattle  Egret  seems  destined  to 
follow  Great  White  Egret  Ardea  alba  and  perhaps  even  Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta  in  becoming  a more 
regular  feature  of  the  British  avifauna. 

(In  Europe,  common  and  widespread  in  S Spain  and  Portugal  with  small,  expanding  populations  in  France  and 
Italy.  N populations  disperse  outside  breeding  season.  Widespread  resident  throughout  much  of  Africa,  S USA,  N 
and  C South  America.  Distinctive  race,  coromandus,  sometimes  treated  as  a distinct  species,  breeds  S and  SE  Asia  N 
to  S China  and  Japan,  Australia.) 
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Great  White  Egret  Ardeo  alba  (8,  302,  -) 

2004  Yorkshire,  North  Fairburn  Ings,  19th  May  (V.  Parslow,  C.  Winn). 

2005  Dorset  Little  Sea,  Studland  Heath,  14th  April  (G.  Armstrong,  H.  G.  Wood-Homer).  Sturminster  1 
Marshall  Gravel-pit,  first-summer,  24th-25th  July  (G.  P.  Green  et  al).  Hengistbury  Head,  1 8th—  1 9th  j 
October  (M.  S.  Andrews,  D.  N.  Smith);  note  revised  dates  and  observers  (Brit.  Birds  100:  28-30). 

2005  Kent  Seaton,  15th  January  and  13th  February  at  least  (N.  V.  McCanch). 

(Small,  but  increasing  breeding  population  in  Netherlands  and  France.  Elsewhere  in  Europe,  highly  fragmented 
breeding  range  from  E Austria  to  Ukraine,  but  generally  rare.  W Palearctic  population  migratory,  most  wintering  in  1 
N Africa  and  E Mediterranean,  although  recent  trend  to  remain  near  breeding  sites  in  C and  NW  Europe.  Other  | 
populations  breed  across  much  of  Africa,  Asia,  Australia  and  the  Americas.) 

Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra  (23,  I 34,  7) 

Borders  Houndwood,  first-summer,  7th-23rd  July,  photo  (D.  Graham  et  al.);  presumed  same  as 
Seaton  Sluice,  Northumberland,  below'. 

Cornwall  Church  Cove,  The  Lizard,  age  uncertain,  27th  August  (R.  J.  JolifFe);  see  also  Isle  of  Wight. 
Durham  South  Shields  and  Whitburn  Coastal  Park,  16th  May  (T.  I.  Mills,  B.  Umvin);  same,  Frosterley, 
17th  May  (J.  Olley);  see  also  Highland,  Moray  8c  Nairn,  Northumberland,  Orkney,  North  Yorkshire. 
Highland  Wester  Clunes,  The  Aird,  adult,  9th  May  (C.  Leslie);  see  also  Durham,  Moray  & Nairn, 
Northumberland,  Orkney,  North  Yorkshire. 

Kent  Margate,  Thanet,  6th  June  (B.  A.  Ryan),  presumed  same  as  Suffolk,  below'. 

Lancashire  & North  Merseyside  Marshside  Marsh,  adult,  8th  June  (G.  R.  Clarkson,  D.  Hawker-Bond); 
presumed  same,  Liverpool,  15th  June  (J.  Smith). 

Moray  8c  Nairn  Tomfarclas,  13th  May  (D.  A.  Gibson);  see  also  Durham,  Highland,  Northumberland,  I 
Orkney,  North  Yorkshire. 

Northumberland  Plenmeller  Common,  17th  May  (J.  Roberts);  see  also  Durham,  Highland,  Moray  8c 
Nairn,  Orkney,  North  Yorkshire.  Powburn,  28th  May,  presumed  same,  Branton,  31st  May  (I.  8c  I 
K.  Davison,  H.  Tindle).  Seaton  Sluice,  23rd  July  (A.  S.  Jack);  presumed  same  as  Borders. 

Orlcney  North  Ronaldsay,  adult,  10th  May  (P.  J.  Donelly  et  al);  see  also  Durham,  Highland,  Moray  8c  j 
Nairn,  Northumberland,  North  Yorkshire. 

Suffolk  Gazeley,  adult,  6th  June  (K.  J.  Warrington);  presumed  same  as  Kent. 

Wight,  Isle  of  Luccombe  Down,  22nd  August,  photo  (K.  B.  Gillam);  see  also  Cornwall. 

Yorkshire,  North  Filey,  23rd  May  (C.  C.  Thomas). 

2005  Scilly  St  Mary’s,  27th  August  (B.  J.  Thomas,  K.  Webb). 

(Breeds  C Iberia  and  E France  through  C Europe  to  Russia  and,  in  small  numbers,  into  N Greece  and  Turkey.  To  E, 
breeds  widely  in  small  numbers  throughout  forested  temperate  regions  of  Russia  and  Siberia  to  Russian  Far  East,  S 
to  N China.  Most  migratory,  wintering  in  Africa,  S and  SE  Asia,  but  Iberian  population  remains  in  C Spain  and  i 
another  resident  population  occurs  in  southern  Africa.) 

Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus  (341,91,  I) 

Derbyshire  Newhall,  juvenile,  17th-18th  September,  photo  (T.  Davison,  R.  M.  R.  James,  K.  Peach  I 
et  al.);  see  also  Dorset,  Lancashire  8c  North  Merseyside,  Staffordshire. 

Dorset  Radipole  Lake,  juvenile,  7th-8th  September,  photo  (per  www.birdguides.coni);  see  also  j 
Derbyshire,  Lancashire  8c  North  Merseyside,  Staffordshire. 

Lancashire  8c  North  Merseyside  Martin  Mere,  juvenile,  intermittently  from  20th  September  to  2nd 
November  (G.  Gallimore  et  al.);  same,  Brockholes  Quarry,  lst-2nd  October  (W.  Berry  et  al.);  same,  i 
Fluke  Hall,  Pilling,  intermittently  from  1 1th  October  to  15th  December,  photo  (S.  G.  Piner  et  al.)  (Brit. 
Birds  99:  plate  359);  same,  Cockersands,  12th— 13th  October  (per  C.  G.  Batty);  same,  St  Annes,  14th  , 
October  (per  www.birdguides.com);  same,  Marshside,  intermittently,  14th-27th  October  (per 
www.birdguides.corr);  see  also  Derbyshire,  Dorset,  Staffordshire. 

Staffordshire  Burton-on-Trent,  juvenile,  18th  September,  photo  (A.  Archer,  D.  Pratt,  per  N.  Pomi- 
ankowski);  see  also  Derbyshire,  Dorset,  Lancashire  8c  North  Merseyside. 

(Regularly  breeds  France  and  Spain,  elsewhere  European  breeding  range  centred  N and  W of  Black  Sea  in  Ukraine  * 
and  Romania,  with  small,  declining  population  in  Balkans.  To  E,  breeds  from  Volga  River  to  Kazakhstan.  Palearctic 
population  migratory,  most  wintering  in  E Africa,  but  W European  population  wintering  Morocco  and 
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Mediterranean  basin.  Resident  or  dispersive  populations  occur  in  Africa,  S Asia,  Australia,  E USA  and  the 
Caribbean.) 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  (5,  356,-) 

2005  Cheshire  Moore,  20th-21st  May;  note  revised  dates  ( Brit.  Birds  100:  30-31). 

2005  Cumbria  Talkin  Tarn,  29th  May  (H.  Hussey,  T.  Reid). 

( Breeds  throughout  continental  Europe,  most  in  Spain,  France  and  Germany,  with  smaller  populations  in  all, 
except  maritime  NW  Europe  and  Scandinavia  and  European  Russia.  Distinctive  race,  lineatus , breeds  W Kazakhstan 
E to  Japan.  Nominate  race  winters  Africa  and  NW  Indian  subcontinent.  Other  races  migratory,  dispersive  or 
resident,  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  Indian  subcontinent,  C,  E and  SE  Asia  and  Australia.) 

Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus 

North  American  race  C.  c.  hudsonius,  ‘Northern  Harrier’  (0,  1,0) 

1982  Scilly  St  Mary’s  and  other  islands,  juvenile,  22nd  October  to  7th  June  1983  (P.  Basterfield,  R.  J.  H. 
Raines,  B.  J.  Widden  et  al.)  (plate  337).  Now  accepted  by  BOURC  and  added  to  the  British  List. 

The  acceptance  of  this  record  has  taken 
a long  time!  A review  of  claims  of  this 
form  initiated  by  John  Martin 
unearthed  additional  good-quality 
colour  slides  of  this  bird  taken  by  Barrie 
Widden.  Examination  of  skins  at  the 
NHM,  Tring  and  numerous  colour  pho- 
tographs of  both  Hen  and  ‘Northern 
Harriers’  built  on  the  work  of  the  late 
Peter  Grant  and  others  and  resulted  in 
some  new  identification  criteria.  Vari- 
ability in  juvenile  Hen  Harrier  of  the 
nominate  race  had  to  be  taken  into 
account  but  the  Committee  felt  confi- 
dent that  this  striking  bird  showed  the 
full  suite  of  hudsonius  characters.  This 
North  American  race  is  treated  as  a full 
species  in  some  recent  literature  (e.g. 

Ferguson-Lees  & Christie  2001),  and  may  well  become  a future  ‘tick’  for  those  lucky  enough  to  have 
seen  it.  This  record  has  now  been  accepted  by  the  BOURC  and  a full  account  will  appear  in  BB  in  due 
course. 

(Breeds  Alaska  E to  Canadian  Maritime  Provinces  and  S throughout  Canada  and  USA  from  California  E to 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  S to  Baja  California,  Mexico.  Northern  populations  migratory,  wintering  from 
USA  S throughout  C America  to  N Colombia  and  NW  Venezuela.) 

Pallid  Harrier  Circus  macrourus  (2,21,  I) 

Norfolk  Winterton,  juvenile,  23rd  September  to  7th  October,  photo  (N.  Machin,  J.  Starbuck-Machin, 
A.  Wilson  et  al). 

2005  Scilly  St  Martin’s,  juvenile,  16th  September  ( W.  H.  Wagstaff  et  al.)  and  probably  earlier  St  Mary’s 
(R.  L.  Flood);  note  earlier  sighting  (Brit.  Birds  100:  31). 

(Fragmented  range  on  steppe  grasslands  from  Ukraine  E through  Russia  to  100°E  and  S to  Kazakhstan  and  NW 
China.  Occasionally  breeds  to  W of  main  breeding  range  in  Europe.  Entire  population  migratory,  wintering 
throughout  much  of  E and  C Africa  and  the  Indian  subcontinent.) 

Gyr  Falcon  Falco  rusticolus  (215,  147,  I) 

Orkney  Burwick,  South  Ronaldsay,  adult,  23rd  May  (P.  Higson). 

2005  Shetland  Fetlar,  first-winter  9>  intermittently  from  15th  January  to  2nd  February  (B.  H. 
Thomason  et  al);  same,  Norwick,  Unst,  15th  February  (C.  & M.  Cocker,  M.  A.  Maher), 
j (Within  Europe,  most  numerous  in  Iceland  and  Norway,  with  smaller  populations  breeding  in  N Sweden,  Finland 


337.  'Northern  Harrier'  Circus  cyaneus  hudsonius. 
St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  October  1982. 
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and  Arctic  Russia.  To  E,  breeds  across  Arctic  Siberia,  Alaska,  N Canada  and  Greenland.  European  birds  mostly 
resident  but  high  Arctic  breeders  from  N Canada  and  Greenland  migratory,  occasionally  wintering  S to  NW 
Europe.) 


Sora  Porzana  Carolina  (4,  10,  I) 

Lincolnshire  Gibraltar  Point,  first-winter,  5th— 1 9th  March,  trapped,  photo  (T.  Bagworth,  A.  Dobson, 
P.  M.  Troake  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plates  99  & 100;  plate  338). 

The  majority  of  records  are  of  first-winters  found  in  reedbeds  at  migrant  traps  from  late  September  to 
November,  while  the  few  overwintering  birds  are  presumably  ones  that  arrived  the  previous  autumn 
undetected.  There  are,  however,  some  peculiarities  to  this  species’  occurrence  patterns  in  Britain. 
Firstly,  there  seems  to  be  an  unusually  high  incidence  of  adults  - of  the  16  that  have  been  aged,  no 
fewer  than  seven  were  adults.  Secondly,  there  is  a curious  spread  to  the  records,  both  geographically 
and  temporally.  Three  records  in  particular  are  well  away  from  expected  localities,  those  in  Berkshire 
in  October  1864,  Nottinghamshire  in  December  2004  and  the  Lincolnshire  bird  listed  above.  Further- 
more, there  are  records  from  all  seasons,  although  none  in  late  spring  - perhaps  surprisingly  as  Sora 
arrives  in  Canada  as  a migrant  mainly  in  late  April  and  early  May.  Perhaps  most  difficult  of  all  to 
fathom  is  the  adult  on  Bardsey  (Caernarfonshire)  on  5th  August  1981  (and  a similar  Irish  record, 
involving  another  adult,  in  Co.  Wexford  on  2nd-4th  August  1998).  Perhaps  these  were  returning  adults 
that  had  summered  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic?  Overall,  the  pattern  is  closer  to  that  of  some  North 
American  shorebirds  than  we  might  expect  and  widening  the  search  focus  away  from  southwestern 
reedbeds  in  October  may  be  rewarding. 

If  you  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  one,  could  you  identify  it  on  brief  views?  While  adults 
are  relatively  easy  to  identify,  immatures  are  more  challenging.  At-a-glance  separation  from  the  similar 
Spotted  Crake  is  perhaps  best  achieved  by  noting  the  absence  of  both  spotting  on  the  face  and  trans- 
verse white  bars  on  the  tertials  - both  of  which  are  usually  obvious  on  immature  Spotted  Crakes 
(Bradshaw  1992).  Confusion  can  also  occur  with  the  other  small  crakes  and  Finland’s  first  Sora  was, 
apparently,  misidentified  as  Little  Crake  P.  parva  for  a few  days.  However,  all  plumages  of  both  Little 
and  Baillon’s  Crakes  P.  pusilla  have  heavily  barred  undertail-coverts,  quite  unlike  the  flashing  clear 
yellowish  panel  of  Sora. 

(Breeds  North  America  from  C Canada  south  to  C California  and  Maryland,  USA.  Migrates  to  winter  from 
southern  USA  to  C America  and  northern  South  America.) 


338.  First-winter  Sora  Porzana  Carolina,  Gibraltar  Point,  Lincolnshire,  March  2006. 
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American  Coot  Fulica  americana  (0,  6,  0) 

2005  Outer  Hebrides  Coot  Loch,  Benbecula,  25th  February  to  6th  April,  photo  (S.  E.  Duffield  et  al.). 

(Breeds  across  temperate  southern  Canada  and  the  USA,  from  Vancouver  Island  E to  New  Brunswick,  and  S 
throughout  much  of  the  USA,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies  and  C America,  with  isolated  populations  in  N and  C Andes. 
Northern  populations  migratory,  wintering  in  southern  USA,  occasionally  N to  south  Ontario,  Canada.) 


Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus  (129,236,7) 


Carmarthenshire  Morfa  Uchaf,  24th  September  (B.  Poulter,  per  B.  Stewart);  same,  Kidwelly,  Gwen- 
draeth  Estuary,  25th-26th  September,  photo  (D.  Davidson,  B.  & S.  J.  Stewart). 

Cornwall  Windmill  Farm,  The  Lizard,  1 6th— 1 7th  April,  photo  (M.  R.  Anderson  et  al.). 

Devon  Blaxton  Meadow,  Plymouth,  lst-3rd  April,  photo  (M.  Darlaston,  L.  H.  Hurrell  et  al);  same, 
Thurlestone,  6th—  1 4th  April,  photo  (A.  J.  Livett,  K.  Millman  et  al.). 

Kent  Elmley,  3rd-4th  May,  photo  (C.  G.  Bradshaw,  M.  May,  B.  O’Dowd). 

Lancashire  & North  Merseyside 
Martin  Mere,  two,  first-summer  cf 
and  2’  5th  May  to  28th  lune, 
photo  (R.  Allen  et  al.),  formed 
breeding  pair  which  laid  four  eggs, 
but  these  failed  to  hatch;  additional 
first-summer  cf,  5th-20th  May, 
photo  (R.  Allen  et  al);  see  also  Lin- 
colnshire, Worcestershire. 

Lincolnshire  Barton-on-Humber, 
three,  first-summers,  4th  May, 
photo  (G.  P.  Catley,  M.  Hopper, 

E.  Shucksmith  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  99: 
plate  188;  plate  339);  see  also  Lan- 
cashire & North  Merseyside, 

Worcestershire. 

Worcestershire  Upton  Warren, 

21st-22nd  May,  photo  (C.  Lee  et 
al.);  see  also  Lancashire  & North 
Merseyside,  Lincolnshire. 

2005  Essex  Old  Hall  Marshes,  two, 

31st  May  (J.  Kerr). 

2005  Kent  Dungeness,  4th  May, 
photo  (D.  Beck  et  al.,  per  B.  E. 

Wright). 


339.  First-summer  Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus,  Barton- 
on-Humber,  Lincolnshire,  May  2006. Three  first-summer  birds  arrived 
in  Lincolnshire  on  4th  May  and  soon  moved  on  to  Lancashire,  where 
two  of  them  paired  up  and  attempted  to  breed  at  Martin  Mere. 


2005  Norfolk  Welney,  1 st— 5th  May 
( J.  B.  Kemp,  M.  R.  8c  O.  R.  Marks  et 
al.);  note  revised  dates  and 
observers  (Brit.  Birds  100:  35). 

The  undoubted  highlight  of  what  was  a good  year  for  this  species  was  the  fifth  breeding  attempt  in 
Britain.  A party  of  three  was  located  initially  in  Lincolnshire  on  4th  May  before  a westward  overnight 
flight  of  150  km  or  so  to  reach  Martin  Mere,  in  Lancashire.  At  this  inland  site,  two  of  the  birds  paired 
up  and  soon  settled  among  the  newly  colonised  Avocets  Recurvirostra  avosetta,  and  laid  four  eggs. 
Sadly,  like  the  breeding  attempts  in  Cambridgeshire  in  1983  and  Cheshire  in  1993,  they  were  not  suc- 
cessful and  there  was  speculation  that  the  failure  of  the  eggs  to  hatch  was  related  either  to  a prolonged 
period  of  torrential  rain  in  late  May  or  to  the  young  male  failing  to  fertilise  the  eggs  (Allen  2007).  The 
third  individual  was  last  seen  at  Martin  Mere  on  20th  May  and  was  relocated  in  Worcestershire  the  fol- 
lowing day,  some  150  km  to  the  SSE. 

A recent  study  in  Donana,  Spain,  has  indicated  that  climatic  conditions  influence  the  behaviour  of 
individual  Black-winged  Stilts,  with  birds  dispersing  farther  in  dry  springs;  since  the  projected  mean 
rainfall  in  the  Mediterranean  region  is  predicted  to  fall,  it  seems  possible  that  breeding  attempts  in 
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Britain  may  become  more  frequent  in  the  future  (Figuerola  2007;http://www.ipcc.ch/pub/ 
tpbiodiv.pdf ).  Autumn  records  of  Black-winged  Stilt  in  Britain  are  always  in  the  minority  so  the  one  in 
Carmarthenshire  in  September  was  particularly  noteworthy,  being  a county  first  and  presumably  the 
same  individual  that  had  been  present  c.  150  km  to  the  WNW  in  Co.  Wexford  for  the  preceding  three 
days. 

(Breeds  along  Atlantic  coast  of  France  and  locally  throughout  Mediterranean  basin  to  Black  Sea.  To  E,  breeds  from 
S Siberia  and  C Asia  to  NW  China  and  S to  Hong  Kong.  Most  European  birds  winter  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and, 
increasingly,  in  SW  Iberia.  Asian  breeders  winter  across  S and  SE  Asia  and  S China.  Other  distinctive  races  occur  in 
Australasia,  the  Americas  and  Hawaii.) 

Collared  Pratincole  Glareola  pratincola  (23,  63,  I) 

Kent  Old  Cheyne  Court,  Walland  Marsh,  adult,  7th-8th  June,  photo  (B.  Chambers  et  al). 

(Breeds  locally  in  Mediterranean  basin  from  N Africa  and  S Iberia  to  Black  Sea,  most  in  S Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece.  To  E,  breeds  across  SW  Asia  to  Pakistan  and  Kazakhstan  but  distribution  highly  fragmented.  Winters  sub- 
Saharan  Africa.  Other  races  resident  in  Africa.) 

Black-winged  Pratincole  Glareola  nordmanni  (2,  3 1 , 0) 

1957  Somerset  Steart,  Bridgwater  Bay,  adult,  15th  (une. 

This  bird  was  published  erroneously  as  a pratincole  sp.  in  the  BBRC  1950-57  review  (Brit.  Birds  99: 
460-464),  with  the  year  given  as  1955.  It  is  still  acceptable  as  Black-winged  Pratincole,  with  the  correct 
date  as  given  above.  However,  a bird  at  the  Midrips,  near  Camber,  East  Sussex,  on  21st  August  1955,  is 
now  acceptable  only  as  pratincole  sp. 

(European  breeders  confined  to  N Black  Sea  in  Romania  and  Ukraine  where  extremely  rare  and  declining.  To  E, 
more  numerous  across  steppes  of  S Russia  to  E Kazakhstan.  Winters  NE  Namibia  and  Botswana,  S to  northern 
Cape  and  E to  W Natal,  South  Africa,  and  W Swaziland.  Some  apparently  regularly  winter  Ethiopia.) 

Killdeer  Charadrlus  voclferus  (4,42,  3) 

Argyll  Oronsay,  18th  October  (M.  Sur). 

Norfolk  Blakeney  Fresh  Marshes,  7th-9th  April,  photo  (perwww.birdguides.com  ) (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate 
135;  plate  340). 

Outer  Hebrides  Clachan  Sands,  North  Uist,  16th  October,  photo  (D.  J.  MacDonald). 

(Breeds  S Alaska,  S Canada  and  throughout  USA  to  Mexico.  Northern  breeders  migratory,  wintering  S USA  and 
Mexico  to  Columbia.  Other  races  resident  in  Caribbean  and  South  America.) 


340.  Killdeer  Charadrius  vociferus,  Blakeney  Fresh  Marshes,  Norfolk.April  2006. 
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American  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  (0,277,-) 

2005  Cumbria  Anthorn,  first-summer,  14th  August  to  4th  October  (T.  Reid,  C.  Shaw  et  al)  (Brit.  Birds 
100:  36-38);  note  correct  observers. 

2005  Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  juvenile,  20th  September  (R  J.  Donelly,  A.  E.  Duncan  et  al.). 

2005  Outer  Hebrides  Stillgarry,  South  Uist,  juvenile,  14th-15th  September,  photo  (T.  Charman,  S.  E. 
Duffield,  H.  Venables);  same,  Bornish,  South  Uist,  17th— 1 8th  September  (S.  E.  Duffield,  A.  Stevenson 
et  al). 

(Breeds  on  coastal  tundra  from  extreme  NE  Siberia,  E across  N Alaska  and  Canada  to  Baffin  Island.  Migrates  over 
W Atlantic  to  wintering  grounds  in  S South  America.) 

Pacific  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  fulva  (3,  58,  2) 

Argyll  Bailevullin,  Tiree,  first-summer,  29th  August  to  2nd  September,  photo  (J.  Bowler,  K.  Gillon). 
Norfolk  Hickling  Broad,  6th  June,  photo  (A.  J.  Kane,  J.  R.  Williamson  et  al.). 

2005  Cumbria  Port  Carlisle/ Anthorn,  2nd-8th  July,  now  considered  not  same  as  Northumberland 
2005  (Brit.  Birds  100:  38). 

With  just  the  two  individuals  listed  above,  2006  was,  on  recent  form,  a below-average  year  for  this 
species;  in  the  17  years  back  to  1990,  there  have  been  no  fewer  than  51  records.  Norfolk,  now  with 
eight  records,  remains  the  top  British  county  for  this  species  and  the  date  of  the  2006  bird  suggests  that 
it  represented  a pre-breeding,  as  opposed  to  the  usual  post-breeding,  arrival.  The  autumn  record  in 
Argyll  was  the  second  for  that  county  - and  indeed  the  second  for  Tiree  — and  was  discovered  in  a 
purple  patch  on  that  island  that  included  American  Golden  Plover,  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryngites 
subruficollis,  Ross’s  Gull  Rhodostethia  rosea  and  Booted  Warbler,  all  present  there  during  August! 

(Breeds  across  Siberian  tundra  from  Yamal  Peninsula  E to  Chukotskiy  Peninsula,  including  New  Siberian  islands, 
and  W Alaska.  Although  small  numbers  winter  regularly  in  Kenya  and  Persian  Gulf,  main  wintering  range  extends 
from  Indian  subcontinent  to  S China  and  Japan,  S through  SE  Asia  to  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  islands  in  C 
Pacific.) 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Calidris  pusilla  (0,  77,  5) 

Cleveland  Back  Saltholme  Pool,  adult,  5th— 1 1th  July,  photo  (perwww.birdguides.com  ) (Brit.  Birds  99: 
plate  226). 

Gloucestershire  Slimbridge,  juvenile,  22nd-24th  September,  photo  (R.  Baatsen,  J.  Lees  et  al.). 

Gwent  Goldcliff,  juvenile,  6th-9th  September,  photo  (P.  Bristow,  M.  C.  Powell  et  al). 

Hampshire  Pennington  Marshes,  juvenile,  4th—  1 9th  September,  photo  (S.  Farmer,  M.  P.  Moody, 
T.  Parminter  et  al). 

Scilly  St  Agnes,  juvenile,  3rd-6th  September  (D.  Page). 
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This  series  of  records  represents  a fairly 
typical  showing  for  this  species.  Almost 
half  the  British  records  have  been  in 
September  and  juveniles  predominate. 
The  adult  on  the  east  coast  is  also  not 
atypical.  There  have  been  four  records 
in  a year  on  six  previous  occasions 
since  1982  (see  fig.  3),  but  this  year’s 
total  of  five  has  been  exceeded  in  only 
one  year  (the  exceptional  influx  of  15 
in  1999,  when  the  majority  were  found 
in  the  Outer  Hebrides),  so  2006  repre- 
sents the  second-best  year  on  record. 
The  two  individuals  on  opposite  shores 
of  the  Severn  estuary  represent  the  first 
county  records  for  both  Gloucester- 
shire and  Gwent,  while  the  Hampshire 
bird  is  the  first  juvenile  for  that  county, 
following  two  previous  autumn  adults. 
The  Cleveland  bird  is  the  third  record 
of  an  adult  for  that  area.  Scilly  holds 
sway  as  the  top  recording  area  in 
Britain,  with  approximately  14%  of  the 
national  total. 


Least  Sandpiper  Calidris  minutilla  (4,  27,  I) 

Cornwall  Hayle  Estuary,  juvenile,  17th  September  to  25th  October,  photo  (R.  J.  Chandler,  R Coleman 
et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds99 : plate  318;  plate  341). 

2002  Warwickshire  Fisher’s  Mill  Gravel-pit,  25th  May  (L.  Johnson,  P.  Johnson  et  al),  presumed  same 

as  Staffordshire  2002  I 
(Brit.  Birds  96:  568). 
2005  Devon  South 
Milton  Ley/Thurle- 
stone  Marsh,  adult, 
28th  August,  photo;  i 
observers  should 
have  included  A.  J. 
Livett  and  S.  M.  R. 
Young  ( Brit.  Birds  i 
100:  39). 


Fig.  4.  Annual  totals  of  Semipalmated  Sandpipers  Calidris  pusilla 
in  Britain,  1950-2006. 


( Breeds  on  tundra  of  W Alaska,  E across 
Arctic  Canada  to  S Baffin  Island  and  coastal 
Labrador.  Has  bred  in  extreme  NE  Siberia. 
Migrates  across  Great  Plains  and  E 
seaboard  of  USA  to  winter  in  C America 
and  shorelines  of  tropical  South  America  to 
Brazil  and  Peru.) 


34  I . Juvenile  Least  Sandpiper  Calidris  minutilla,  Hayle  Estuary,  Cornwall,  October  2006. 


(Breeds  in  C and  S 
Alaska,  E across  N 
Canada,  to  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland. 
Winters  in  S USA,  ; 
C America,  the  , 
Caribbean  and  South 
America,  S to  Brazil 
and  N Chile.) 


• 1-2 

• 3—4 

• 5-6 

• 7“8 
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White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis  (16,412,-) 

2004  Outer  Hebrides  Northton  Bay,  Harris,  juvenile,  20th  September  (A.  Robinson). 

2005  Argyll  Loch  Gruinart,  Islay,  17th  October  (C.  Fotheringham,  J.  How). 

2005  Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  adult,  12th— 2 1st  September  (J.  Bird,  A.  E.  Duncan,  M.  Gray  et  al); 
juvenile,  18th-20th  September  (J.  Bird,  A.  E.  Duncan,  M.  Gray  et  al);  adult,  19th-23rd  September 
(J.  Bird,  A.  E.  Duncan,  M.  Gray  et  al);  up  to  seven,  12th-25th  October  ( J.  Bird,  P.  f.  Donelly  et  al). 

2005  Outer  Hebrides  West  Gerinish,  South  Uist,  juvenile,  8th—  10th  October  (S.  E.  Duffield, 
A.  Stevenson  et  al.);  three,  juveniles/first-winters,  16th  October  (S.  E.  Duffield,  A.  Hogg,  A.  Stevenson). 
Loch  Ordais/Port  Mhor  Bragar,  Lewis,  first-winter,  1 1th— 12th  October  (M.  S.  Scott),  and  four  in  total 
on  12th  October  (A.  C.  Lees,  R.  D.  Wemyss  et  al.),  one  still  on  13th,  photo  (A.  Drake,  per 
A.  Stevenson).  Loch  Paible,  North  Uist,  juvenile,  21st  October  (B.  Rabbitts).  North  Bay,  Ardivachar, 
juvenile/first-winter,  29th-30th  October  (S.  E.  Duffield,  A.  Stevenson). 

These  additional  21  birds  for  2005  bring  the  total  for  that  year  to  a staggering  39,  making  2005  the  best 
year  on  record  for  this  species.  Previous  good  years  include  1984  (24),  2000  (23)  and  1999  (21). 

(Breeds  in  N Alaska  and  Arctic  Canada,  from  Mackenzie  River  E to  S Baffin  Island.  Overflies  W Atlantic  to  winter  in 
S South  America.) 

Baird’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii  (I,  195,4) 

Cornwall  Hayle  Estuary,  juvenile,  8th— 13th  September,  photo  (S.  Rogers  et  al.).  St  John’s  Lake,  juvenile, 
20th  September,  photo  (S.  C.  Votier  et  al). 

Derbyshire  Aston-on-Trent  Gravel-pit,  adult,  7th  June  (R.  M.  R.  James,  R.  W.  Key). 

Shetland  Baltasound,  Unst,  juvenile,  17th  August,  photo  (M.  A.  Maher,  B.  H.  Thomason). 

2005  Gloucestershire  Slimbridge,  juvenile,  6th-9th  October,  photo  (M.  J.  McGill  et  al). 

2005  Outer  Hebrides  Borve,  Lewis,  juvenile,  3rd-5th  September,  photo  (Brit.  Birds  100:  40);  note 
revised  dates. 

(Breeds  extreme  NE  Siberia  on  Chukotskiy  Peninsula  and  Wrangel  Island,  E across  N Alaska  and  Arctic  Canada,  to 
N Baffin  Island  and  NW  Greenland.  Migrates  through  North  American  interior  to  winter  in  South  American 
Andes,  from  S Ecuador  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.) 

Stilt  Sandpiper  Calidris  himantopus  (0,  22,  2) 

Caernarfonshire  Conwy  RSPB  reserve,  first-summer,  11th— 13th  July,  photo  (M.  Duckham  etal). 
Dorset  Brownsea  Island,  Poole  Harbour,  adult,  1 2th— 2 1st  August,  photo  (G.  Armstrong  etal). 

These  records  include  the  first  for  Wales  and  the  second  rare  wader  from  Brownsea  Island  in  three 
years,  following  a Western  Sandpiper  C.  mauri  there  in  2004  (Brit.  Birds  98:  652-653).  Stilt  Sandpiper 
is  perhaps  the  most  enigmatic  of  the  North  American  waders  and  the  geographical  distribution, 
phenology  and  age  structure  of  the  British  records  are  not  what  might  be  expected. 

No  fewer  than  three  of  the  first  13  records  of  this  species  were  in  spring,  although  there  has  been 
only  one  since.  Furthermore,  these  spring  birds  have  tended  to  appear  on  the  east  coast,  in  Suffolk  in 
May  1985,  Norfolk  in  May  2005  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Sutherland  in  April  1970;  the  other  record  is 
the  famous  long-stayer  which  arrived  in  Cheshire  in  April  1985  and  remained  until  October.  Nearly  all 
the  others  have  occurred  between  July  and  September;  of  these  19,  16  were  adults  and  one  was  aged  as 
a first-summer.  There  have  only  ever  been  two  juveniles  in  Britain,  in  Lancashire  in  September  and 
October  1967,  and  in  Shetland  in  November  2002  (the  latter  over  a month  later  than  any  other  arrival 
in  the  country).  The  geographical  distribution  is  also  unexpected:  apart  from  the  bird  in  Wales  this 
| year,  one  in  Shetland  in  September  1976  and  another  in  Lancashire  in  September  and  October  1967, 
records  of  this  wader  come  from  the  southeast  of  Britain,  between  Yorkshire  and  Dorset. 

This  easterly  bias  for  adult  North  American  waders  is  not  unprecedented,  since  both  White-rumped 
C.  fuscicollis  and  Pectoral  Sandpipers  C.  melanotos  show  a similar  pattern  of  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  adults  in  early  autumn  on  the  east  coast  (Dyrnond  et  al  1989).  While  it  is  quite  likely  that  some 
Pectoral  Sandpipers  come  from  the  east,  the  standard  explanation  is  that  these  birds  are  not  all  primary 
immigrants  newly  arrived  from  North  America,  but  include  some  that  have  arrived  in  previous 
■ autumns  and  are  now  migrating  back  and  forth  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  it  is  also  assumed  that  this 
applies  to  most  spring  records  of  North  American  waders.  This  seems  reasonable  for  species  that  have 
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an  established  pattern  of  autumn 
juveniles  arriving  in  Europe,  but  it  is 
not  a particularly  satisfactory  explana- 
tion for  Stilt  Sandpiper. 

It  is  worth  comparing  the  situation 
with  that  in  Ireland,  where  there  had 
been  12  records  up  to  the  end  of  2003. 
These  are  later  than  British  birds,  with 
just  one  in  July,  five  in  August,  four  in 
September  and  two  in  October;  there  is  a 
distinct  bias  towards  the  southwest,  with 
only  one  record  elsewhere;  while  the  nine 
individuals  that  have  been  aged  included 
five  adults  and  four  juveniles.  It  is  illumi- 
nating to  find  such  a different  pattern  of 
occurrence  so  close  to  home,  but  while 
there  is  more  evidence  of  autumn  immi- 
gration in  Ireland,  it  is  hardly  enough  to 
account  for  the  relative  frequency  of 
records  at  other  times  of  year,  especially 
as  records  in  the  rest  of  the  Western 
Palearctic,  surprisingly  widely  dispersed 
both  in  time  and  space,  show  a strong 
bias  towards  spring  and  summer. 

The  rarity  of  Stilt  Sandpiper  in 
Europe  in  autumn  presumably  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  main  migration  route 
is  through  the  interior  of  North 
America  and  therefore  comparatively 
few  are  recorded  on  the  east  coast.  Its  status  in  the  rest  of  the  year  is  harder  to  account  for,  but  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  all  European  records  relate  to  newly  arrived  migrants.  As  is  the  case  with  Franklin’s 
Gull  Larus  pipixcan , another  species  that  is  largely  a migrant  through  central  North  America  and  turns 
up  surprisingly  often,  but  rather  erratically,  in  Europe,  it  seems  likely  that  some  Stilt  Sandpipers  are 
crossing  the  Atlantic  to  the  south  of  the  UK  and  then  migrating  within  the  Old  World. 

(Breeds  on  tundra  from  NE  Alaska  to  Hudson  Bay.  Migrates  through  interior  and  E USA  to  winter  in  C South 
America,  from  E Bolivia  and  S Brazil  to  NE  Argentina.  Occasionally  winters  N to  Mexico,  Caribbean  and  S USA.) 

Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola  falcinellus  (15,  199,6) 

Cambridgeshire  Over  Fen,  adult,  19th  May,  photo  (R.  D.  Thomas  etal). 

Cumbria  Port  Carlisle,  24th  August,  photo  (D.  J.  Robson  et  al). 

Devon  Exminster  Marshes,  1st  May,  photo  (L.  Lock,  J.  Waldon). 

Hampshire  Pennington  Marshes,  2nd  May,  photo  (R.  B.  Wynn). 

Lancashire  & North  Merseyside  Cockersands,  1 5th— 1 7th  May,  photo  (M.  Jones,  P.  McGough  et  al). 
Yorkshire,  East  Spurn,  1 3th— 1 5th  May,  photo  (L.  J.  Degnan,  A.  Gibson,  T.  McEvoy  et  al). 

2004  Devon  Dawlish  Warren,  1 6th— 1 8th  luly,  photo  (L.  Lock);  presumed  same  as  Bowling  Green 
Marsh,  Devon,  1 3th— 14th  July  2004  {Brit.  Birds  98:  654-655). 

(Nominate  European  race  breeds  in  boreal  forest  bogs  of  N Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland,  and  into  Arctic  Russia, 
where  distribution  uncertain.  European  birds  migrate  through  E Mediterranean,  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  to  winter 
in  Persian  Gulf,  W India  and  Sri  Lanka,  with  small  numbers  in  coastal  E Africa.  E race  sibirica  breeds  from  Taimyr 
Peninsula  to  Kolyma  River  delta,  and  winters  from  Bay  of  Bengal  through  coastal  SE  Asia  to  Australia.) 

Great  Snipe  Gallinago  media  (506,  149,  I) 

Shetland  Baltasound,  Unst,  1 1th  September,  photo  (M.  G.  Pennington,  D.  Preston). 

2003  Caernarfonshire  Bardsey,  first-winter,  10th  October  (S.  D.  Stansfield). 


Fig.  5.  Distribution  of  Stilt  Sandpipers  Calidris  himantopu s 
in  Britain,  1950-2006. 
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(Scarce  and  local  breeder  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  hold  most  of  declining  European  population.  Smaller  and 
fragmented  population  breeds  from  Poland  to  Estonia.  Also  breeds  E through  European  Russia,  W and  N Siberia  to 
Yenisey  River  but  population  trends  here  unknown.  Winters  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.) 

Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus  (6,  172,6) 

Anglesey  Afon  Alaw  Estuary,  first-winter,  intermittently  from  28th  November  into  2007,  photo  (K.  G. 
Croft  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  100:  plate  1 16). 

Cornwall  Drift  Reservoir/Hayle  Estuary,  first-winter,  from  2005  to  23rd  April  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  72; 
100:  42). 

Cornwall/Devon  Upper  Tamar  Lake,  juvenile/first-winter,  8th  October  to  14th  November,  photo 
(D.  Churchill,  M.  S.  Shakespeare  et  al). 

Kent  Oare,  juvenile/first- winter,  2nd  October  to  12th  April  2007,  photo  (A.  W.  Swandale  et  al). 
Lincolnshire  Gibraltar  Point,  adult,  22nd  July  to  1st  October,  photo  (P.  M.  Troake  et  al.);  possibly  same 
as  5th  July  to  29th  September  2004  (Brit.  Birds  98:  656-657). 

Outer  Hebrides  Aird  an  Runair,  North  Uist,  adult,  9th  May,  photo  (J.  Boyle,  S.  E.  Duffield). 
Worcestershire  Upper  Bittell  Reservoir,  juvenile,  25th  September  to  3rd  October,  photo  (K.  Wheatley 
et  al.). 

2005  Cumbria  Port  Carlisle,  juvenile,  22nd-23rd  September,  photo  (T.  Reid  et  al.). 

2005  Yorkshire,  East  Spurn,  2nd  October  (R.  J.  Swales). 

(Breeds  primarily  in  Arctic  Siberia,  where  range  is  expanding  W to  Lena  River  delta.  North  American  range 
restricted  to  coastal  tundra  of  W and  N Alaska,  and  E to  Mackenzie  River.  Migrates  through  USA  to  winter  from 
coastal  S USA  to  N Central  America.) 

Upland  Sandpiper  Bartramia  longicauda  (9,  33,  I) 

Shetland  Norwick,  Unst,  juvenile,  6th  October,  photo  (P.  V.  Harvey,  M.  A.  Maher,  S.  Mitchell  et  al.); 
same,  Baltasound,  Unst,  7th  October,  photo. 

2005  Outer  Hebrides  Liniclate,  Benbecula,  3rd-6th  October  (S.  E.  Duffield  et  al.). 

(Breeds  in  temperate  and  subarctic  North  America,  from  SE  Alaska  through  NW  and  C Canada  to  mid-west  and 
NE  USA.  Migrates  through  interior  USA  E of  Rocky  Mountains,  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  to  winter  in  South 
America  from  S Brazil  to  Argentina.) 

Marsh  Sandpiper  Tringa  stagnatilis  (6,  120,  2) 

Hampshire  Farlington  Marshes,  28th  July  (D.  Fry);  see  also  Sussex. 

Kent  Reculver,  adult,  11th  June,  photo  (D.  J.  Smith  et  al);  same,  Dungeness,  14th— 1 5th  June,  photo 
(P.  G.  Akers,  S.  J.  Broyd,  D.  Walker  et  al). 

Sussex  Sidlesham  Ferry,  29th  July  to  5th  August,  photo  (D.  Brown,  C.  W.  Melgar  et  al);  see  also  Hampshire. 

(Occasionally  breeds  in  Finland  and  Baltic  countries  to  Ukraine  and  W Russia.  To  E,  breeds  commonly  across 
forest-steppe  region  of  Siberia  to  Mongolia  and  NE  China.  Winters  commonly  throughout  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
especially  E Africa,  and  Indian  subcontinent  E to  S China  and  SE  Asia;  also  Australia.) 

Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  fJavipes  (16,253,3) 

Avon/Somerset  Axe  Estuary,  juvenile,  7th— 1 1 th  October,  photo  (P.  Bowyer  et  al). 

Lincolnshire  Freiston  Shore,  7th-9th  June,  photo  (A.  G.  Parker,  P.  Sullivan  et  al);  same,  Gibraltar 
Point,  intermittently  from  9th  June  to  23rd  September,  photo  (P.  M.  Troake,  K.  M.  Wilson  et  al). 
North-east  Scotland  Loch  of  Strathbeg,  juvenile,  1 5th— 1 6th  September  (per  www.birdguides.coni; 
same,  Meikle  Loch,  Slains,  17th  September  to  3rd  October  (P.  S.  Crockett  et  al). 

2005  Yorkshire,  East  Tophill  Low,  25th-29th  August  (E.  J.  Hediger,  P.  W.  Izzard,  R.  Lyon  et  al). 

Lesser  Yellowlegs  is  traditionally  one  of  our  most  regular  transatlantic  visitors,  but  this  year’s  total  of 
just  three  is  the  lowest  since  two  in  1994.  Notwithstanding  the  expected  autumn  bias,  this  species  has 
long  been  characterised  by  a broad  spread  of  arrival  dates  and  locations  and  the  trio  in  2006  continue 
that  trend.  Extended  stays  during  the  winter  have  been  recorded  on  several  occasions  in  the  past,  but 
the  Lincolnshire  individual’s  extended  summer  stay  is  noteworthy. 

(Breeds  throughout  much  of  subarctic  Alaska  and  Canada,  E to  James  Bay.  Migrates  through  USA,  where  some 
overwinter,  but  majority  winter  from  Caribbean  and  C America  to  Chile  and  Argentina.) 
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Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularius  ( 1 , 131,5) 

Cornwall  Newlyn,  25th-28th  May,  photo  (M.  K.  Ahmad  et  al).  Hayle  Estuary,  juvenile/first-winter,  5th 
October  to  3rd  May  2007,  photo  (M.  A.  Beevers,  I.  Kendall,  J.  P.  Martin  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  100:  plate 
117). 

Cornwall/Devon  Upper  Tamar  Lake,  juvenile,  8th  October  to  22nd  November,  photo  (D.  Churchill, 
J.  R.  Diamond,  I.  W.  Lakin  et  al). 

Dorset/Somerset  Sutton  Bingham  Reservoir,  18th  September  (T.  Farr,  B.  J.  Matthews). 

Suffolk  Minsmere,  adult,  lst-2nd  June,  photo  (J.  A.  Rowlands  et  al.). 

A good  showing  that  reflects  perfectly  the  long-term  predominance  of  autumn  over  spring  occur- 
rences (62%  and  38%  respectively).  The  wintering  bird  on  the  Hayle  is  not  unusual,  as  just  over  10% 
of  British  records  have  involved  overwintering  individuals.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  spring  records  are  linked  with  cases  of  overwintering:  since  1960  there  has  been  an  average  of  1.1 
birds  during  the  14  springs  following  one  or  more  overwintering  birds,  little  different  from  the  overall 
average  of  1.2  birds  each  spring.  Published  images  nicely  illustrate  the  progression  and  timing  of  the 
Hayle  bird’s  moult.  It  remained  in  completely  first-winter  plumage  right  up  to  mid  April  but  during 
the  second  half  of  April  a distinct  orange  flush  to  the  bill  materialised  and  summer  plumage  was  devel- 
oped rapidly,  with  spotted  underparts  and  transverse  blackish  barring  on  the  tertials  and  upperparts. 
Interestingly,  it  remained  easy  to  age  as  a first-summer  by  the  retention  of  its  distinctive  lesser  and 
median  coverts.  Its  dramatic  change  in  appearance  was  clearly  linked  to  the  development  of  migratory 
urge  and  it  departed  in  the  first  week  of  May. 

(Breeds  over  much  of  North  America  from  W Alaska  to  Newfoundland  and  S to  California,  Texas  and  North 
Carolina.  Some  winter  in  coastal  USA  to  S of  breeding  range  but  most  winter  in  C America,  Caribbean  and  N 
South  America,  S to  N Argentina  and  Chile.) 

Wilson’s  Phalarope  Phalaropus  tricolor  (0,  214,  2) 

Buckinghamshire  Hillesden  Pools,  d\  27th-30th  May  (M.  Slaymaker,  W.  R.  Tunnicliff  et  al). 

Cornwall  Walmsley  Sanctuary,  first-winter,  1 5th— 16th  September,  photo  (perwww.birdguides.com  ); 
same,  Stithians  Reservoir,  17th-25th  September,  photo  (per  I.  M.  Wilson)  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  323). 
2005  Northumberland  Amble  Braid,  Amble,  juvenile/first-winter,  2nd  September  (Brit.  Birds  100:  45); 
note  revised  location. 

(Breeds  interior  W Canada  S to  California,  and  throughout  mid- west  USA;  also  S Ontario,  where  population  is 
increasing.  Most  migrate  through  interior  USA  and  winter  in  South  America,  from  Peru  S to  Argentina  and  Chile.) 

Laughing  Gull  Larus  atricilla  (I,  150,  20) 

Argyll  Campbeltown,  adult,  10th  January  to  9th  April,  photo  (J.  Dickson  et  al).  Kennacraig  to  Islay 
ferry,  second-summer  or  adult,  15th  June  (P.  Roberts). 

At  sea  Sea  area  Forties.  Oil  installation  Buchan  Alpha,  second-summer  or  adult,  11th  July,  photo 
(W.  Burke,  D.  Penney). 

Avon  Chew  Valley  Lake,  adult,  17th  April  (R  Mielcarek,  C.  J.  Stone,  K.  E.  Vinicombe  et  al.). 

Ayrshire  Ardrossan,  adult,  24th  January  to  15th  March,  photo  (R.  H.  Hogg,  J.  McManus  et  al.). 
Berkshire  Reading/Pingewood,  adult,  from  2005  to  29th  March,  photo  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  101). 
Caernarfonshire  Porthmadog  Cob,  adult,  from  November  2005  to  at  least  4th  April  (Brit.  Birds  99: 
plate  43;  100:  46-48). 

Cambridgeshire  Grafham  Water,  adult,  19th  November  ( J.  Leadley  et  al.). 

Carmarthenshire  Sandy  Water  Park,  Llanelli,  first-winter,  3rd  January,  photo  (per  B.  Stewart);  same  as 
2005  (Brit.  Birds  100:  46-48). 

Cornwall  Restronguet  Creek,  second-year,  21st-23rd  April,  photo  (M.  May,  W.  R.  Wilkins,  per  P.  A. 
Fraser).  Newlyn,  first-winter,  30th  April,  photo  (M.  K.  Ahmad).  Marazion,  second-summer  or  adult, 
7th  May  (P.  A.  Fraser). 

Devon  Brixham,' Torbay,  adult,  from  2005  to  May,  photo  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  73).  Dawlish  Warren, 
first-summer,  5th  August,  photo  (L.  Collins,  K.  Rylands  et  al.);  see  also  Sussex. 

Gloucestershire  Witcombe  Reservoir,  adult,  29th  January  (T.  Fenton). 

Hertfordshire  Hilfield  Park  Reservoir,  second-winter,  1 9th— 20th  September  (J.  Fearnside,  S.  Murray 
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etai).  Amwell,  adult  or  second-winter,  26th-27th  November  (B.  Reed,  J.  Thompson  et  al). 

Highland  Brora,  second-summer  or  adult,  13th  August  to  at  least  12th  October,  photo  (A.  & 
D.  Macaskill,  S.  Morrison,  A.  Vittery). 

Lancashire  & North  Merseyside  Marton  Mere,  adult,  9th—  1 6th  April,  photo  (M.  Jones,  M.  & 
P.  McGough  et  al).  Aldcliffe  Marsh,  age  uncertain,  19th  August  ( J.  Carter). 

Merionethshire  Traeth  Bach,  adult,  intermittently  1st  January  to  4th  April  (per  S.  Cullen);  same  as 
Caernarfonshire,  above. 

Norfolk  Cromer,  adult,  7th-8th  May,  photo  (per  Birding  World);  same,  Cley,  7th-8th  May  (per  G.  E. 
Dunmore);  same,  Blakeney  Fresh  Marsh,  9th  May  ( J.  R.  Williamson). 

Outer  Hebrides  Stornoway,  Lewis,  adult,  3rd  June,  photo  (M.  S.  Scott  et  al). 

Shetland  Burrafirth,  Unst,  adult,  19th  June,  photo  (G.  Bullivant);  presumed  same,  Virkie,  25th  June, 
photo  (P.  V.  Harvey  et  al). 

Sussex  Beachy  Head,  adult,  19th  April  (R.  H.  Charlwood,  J.  F.  Cooper).  Arlington  Reservoir,  first- 
summer,  1 1 th— 23rd  July,  photo  (P.  J.  Wilson  et  al);  same,  Barcombe  Reservoir,  29th-30th  July  (S.  H. 
Linington  et  al);  see  also  Devon. 

2005  Cornwall  Sennen,  first-winter,  9th— 1 3th  November  (M.  T.  Elliott  et  al),  previously  published  as 
three  first-winters  at  this  site,  now  believed  that  only  one  bird  involved  (Brit.  Birds  100:  46-48). 

2005  Durham  Wellhouse  Farm,  Whitburn,  adult,  14th  December  (J.  P.  Cook). 

2005  Yorkshire,  North  Scalby  Lodge  Pond,  Scarborough,  first-summer/second-winter,  22nd  July 
(N.W.Addey). 

2005  Yorkshire,  West  Various  locations,  second- winter,  6th  October  to  13th  November  (Brit.  Birds  100: 
46-47);  list  of  sites  included  Pugney’s  Country  Park  in  error. 

(Locally  common  from  Nova  Scotia,  S along  E seaboard  of  USA  to  Florida  and  Gulf  coast,  the  Caribbean,  and  C 
America  to  N Venezuela.  S populations  largely  resident  but  N breeders  winter  within  S breeding  range.) 

Franklin’s  Gull  Larus  pipixcan  (0,49,4) 

Cambridgeshire  Grunty  Fen,  adult,  29th  July  (S.  Stirrup). 

Devon  Bideford,  first-winter,  16th  March  to  at  least  9th  May,  photo  (D.  Churchill,  R.  Doble,  M.  S. 
Shakespeare  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  909:  plate  162). 

North-east  Scotland  Ythan  Estuary,  adult,  21st-26th  August  (P.  D.  Bloor,  P.  S.  Crockett  et  al). 
Staffordshire  Blithfield  Reservoir,  adult,  9th— 1 0th  August,  photo  (R.  C.  Broadbent,  S.  Nuttall,  M.  P. 
Radford  et  al). 

2005  Northumberland  Woodhorn  Flashes,  Newbiggin,  second-summer,  2nd-3rd  April  (Brit.  Birds 
100:  48);  note  revised  location  and  dates. 

(Breeds  locally  throughout  interior  provinces  of  temperate  W Canada,  E to  Great  Lakes  and  S to  mid-west  USA. 
Winters  along  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  from  Guatemala  to  Chile.) 

Bonaparte’s  Gull  Larus  Philadelphia  (8,  129,  10) 

Angus  & Dundee  Lunan  Bay,  adult,  3rd-5th  January,  photo  (S.  R.  Green);  same,  2nd  February,  photo 
(R.  McCurley,  T.  Reid);  same,  Ferryden,  1 2th— 1 5th  March  (per  www.birdguides.conf;  presumed  same, 
19th  November  to  4th  March  2007. 

Cleveland  Saltburn,  adult,  1 3th— 1 4th  November,  photo  (I.  Kendall,  E.  C.  Parker  et  al);  see  also 
Northumberland. 

Devon  Ernesettle  Creek,  Plymouth,  second-winter,  20th  November,  photo  (S.  C.  Votier). 

Dorset  Weymouth  Bay,  adult,  21st  April  (M.  Forster  et  al). 

Fife  Dalgety  Bay,  adult,  17th  October,  photo  (A.  Inglis). 

Glamorgan  Cardiff  Bay,  adult,  14th  April,  photo  (G.  N.  Smith,  W.  M.  Strong  et  al). 

Gloucestershire  Slimbridge,  adult,  10th  September,  photo  (R.  Baatsen,  J.  Lees  et  al). 

Northumberland  East  Chevington,  adult,  4th  September  (T.  Blake,  J.  & T.  R.  Dean  et  al);  same,  New- 
biggin, 7th  September  to  29th  October,  photo  (A.  D.  McLevy  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  287;  plate 
342);  see  also  Cleveland. 

Oxfordshire  Farntoor  Reservoir,  first-winter,  1 7th— 20th  April,  photo  (N.  J.  Hallant,  B.  Sheldon  et  al). 
Scilly  St  Mary’s,  first-winter,  7th  December  to  23rd  February  2007,  photo  ( J.  K.  Higginson  et  al). 
Somerset  ASDA  Nature  Reserve,  Frame,  first-winter,  1 8th — 25th  March,  photo  (B.  A.  Taylor  et  al). 
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342.  Adult  Bonaparte’s  Gull  Larus  Philadelphia,  Newbiggin,  Northumberland,  September  2006. 


2004  Cornwall  Gannel  Estuary,  Newquay,  first-winter,  8th-14th  January  (S.  G.  Rowe  et  al). 

2005  Caithness  Castlehill  and  Thurso,  adult,  12th  September  2004  to  26th  April  (Brit.  Birds  100:  49); 
note  revised  dates. 

2005  Outer  Hebrides  Goat  Island,  Stornoway,  adult,  10th  January,  photo  (S.  R Coyle,  M.  S.  Scott  et  al). 
Peninerine,  South  Uist,  adult,  26th  April  to  at  least  5th  May,  photo  (S.  E.  Duffield  et  al);  presumed 
same.  West  Gerinish,  30th  April  (A.  Stevenson).  Baile  Gharbhaidh,  South  Uist,  second-summer  or 
adult,  18th  May  to  6th  June,  photo  (S.  E.  Duffield  et  al). 

(Breeds  widely  across  N North  America  from  W and  C Alaska  through  Canada  to  James  Bay.  Winters  locally  on  ice- 
free  rivers  and  lakes  in  N USA,  and  S along  both  coasts  of  USA  to  Mexico  and  Caribbean.) 

Herring  Gull  Larus  argentatus 

North  American  race  L.  a.  smithsonianus  ‘American  Herring  Gull’  (0,  1 3,  0) 

2002  Scilly  Tresco,  first-winter,  24th  February  to  9th  March  (R.  L.  Flood)  (Brit.  Birds  96:  575,  ‘Bird  3’). 

(Breeds  from  S Alaska  E across  C and  N Canada  to  S Baffin  Island,  Labrador,  Newfoundland  and  NE  coastal  region 
of  USA.  Many  resident,  others  winter  S to  S USA  and  Mexico.) 

Ross’s  Gull  Rhodostethia  rosea  (1,85,3) 

Argyll  Aird,  Tiree,  adult,  9th  August  (J.  Bowler).  Ormsary,  first-winter,  14th  December  to  15th  January 
2007,  photo  (J.  Dickson  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  100:  plate  55). 

Norfolk  Cley  and  Blakeney,  adult,  from  2005  to  1st  January  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  44;  100:  50). 

Suffolk  Lowestoft,  6th-14th  January,  photo  (A.  Revett,  R.  Wilton,  J.  Wright  et  al). 

(Locally  common  on  tundra  of  NE  Siberia,  from  Lena  River  E to  at  least  Kolyma  River.  In  Canada,  rare  and  local  in 
W Hudson  Bay  region,  perhaps  elsewhere.  Siberian  birds  migrate  E past  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  in  September  to 
unknown  wintering  areas  assumed  to  lie  near  edge  of  pack  ice,  perhaps  in  Bering  Sea  or  N Pacific,  S to  N Japan.) 

Ivory  Gull  Pagophila  eburnea  (84,  50,  I) 

Ayrshire  Ayr,  juvenile,  1 3th— 1 5th  December,  photo  (A.  I.  Macintosh  et  al);  same,  Troon,  24th 
December  (per  F.  Simpson),  also  seen  in  2007  (Brit.  Birds  100:  plate  56). 

(In  Europe,  breeds  only  in  Svalbard.  Elsewhere,  restricted  to  islands  in  the  high  Arctic  between  Franz  Josef  Land 
and  Arctic  Canada,  with  small  numbers  in  N and  SE  Greenland.  Wintering  range  poorly  known,  apparently  within 
or  close  to  edge  of  pack  ice.) 
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343.  Bridled  Tern  Onychoprion  anaethetus,  Dovercourt,  Harwich.  Essex,  August  2006. 

Bridled  Tern  Onychoprion  anaethetus  (1,20,  I) 

Essex  Dovercourt,  Harwich,  25th  August,  photo  (A.  Wright)  (plate  343). 

(Tropical  seas.  West  Indies  and  Atlantic  population  breeds  Banc  d’Arguin,  Mauritania,  Pagalu,  Gulf  of  Guinea  and 
widely  throughout  Caribbean  south  to  offshore  N Venezuela.  Other  populations  breed  from  Red  Sea  and  Arabian 
Gulf  locally  through  Indian  Ocean  to  SE  China,  Philippines,  and  N Australia.  Northern  populations  migratory, 
wintering  at  sea  to  south  of  breeding  areas.) 

Gull-billed  Tern  Celochelidon  nilotica  (51,263,7) 

Cleveland  Hartlepool  Headland,  two,  adults,  9th  May  (C.  Dodsworth);  see  also  Northumberland. 
Cornwall  Walmsley  Sanctuary,  second-summer,  lst~4th  July,  photo  (perwww.birdguides.com  ). 

Devon  River  Caen,  Braunton  Burrows,  adult,  1 4th—  1 5th  May  at  least,  photo  (L.  & S.  Bruce, 
D.  Churchill  et  al). 

Kent  Dungeness,  adult,  25th  May,  photo  (K.  G.  Holland,  M.  J.  Lawson). 

Northumberland  St  Mary’s  Island,  two,  9th  May  (A.  Cowell,  A.  S.  Jack,  M.  Lowther);  same,  Snab  Point, 
9th  May  (A.  D.  McLevy);  see  also  Cleveland. 

Nottinghamshire  Lound,  adult,  19th  May  (I.  Cowgill  et  al). 

Warwickshire  Kingsbury  Water  Park,  19th  May,  photo  (P.  A.  J.  Newman  et  al). 

2003  Yorkshire,  South  Old  Moor,  Wath,  adult,  29th  May  (D.  M.  Waddington). 

(Small  population  in  N Germany  and  Denmark.  Widespread  though  local  in  Spain,  but  colonies  are  isolated  and 
small  elsewhere  in  S Europe.  To  E,  breeds  discontinuously  from  Turkey  and  SW  Russia  through  Kazakhstan, 
Mongolia  and  NW  China,  with  an  isolated  population  in  NE  China.  European  population  winters  in  coastal  W 
Africa,  S to  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Asian  populations  winter  from  Persian  Gulf  to  Indian  subcontinent  and  SE  Asia.  Other 
races  occur  in  Australia  and  the  Americas.) 

Caspian  Tern  Hydroprogne  caspia  (25,  25 1 , 2) 

Cleveland  Hartlepool  Headland,  adult,  2nd  July  ( J.  Regan,  R.  C.  Taylor);  see  also  Durham. 

Durham  Whitburn  Coastal  Park,  adult,  2nd  July  (P.  Hindess,  M.  Newsome);  see  also  Cleveland. 

Norfolk  Breydon  Water,  15th  July;  photo  (M.  S.  Smith  et  al);  presumed  same,  Rush  Hills,  Hickling, 
1 9th— 20th  July  (P.  J.  Heath  et  al). 

2005  Norfolk  Rush  Hills,  Hickling,  21st  June  (P.  J.  Heath,  A.  J.  Kane,  P.  J.  Milford  et  al);  same  as 
Norfolk  2005  {Brit.  Birds  100:  52). 

At  first  sight,  the  paucity  of  spring  records  of  Caspian  Tern  in  Britain  is  surprising  as  it  is  a fairly 
common  breeding  bird  in  the  Baltic.  But,  given  the  northeasterly  overland  spring  migration  route 
taken  by  the  Baltic  breeding  population  from  its  wintering  grounds,  perhaps  we  should  not  really  be 
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too  surprised.  Even  in  autumn,  only 
a minority  of  this  population  uses 
the  North  Sea  and  Atlantic  route  to 
return  to  the  African  wintering 
grounds,  but  this  presumably 
explains  some  west-coast  late- 
summer  and  autumn  records  such  as 
those  at  Leighton  Moss  (Lancashire 
& North  Merseyside)  in  July  2005, 
and  on  Bardsey  (Caernarfonshire)  in 
October  2005  (Brit.  Birds  100:  52). 
The  birds  listed  here  reinforce  the 
fact  that  the  summer  period, 
June-August,  is  the  peak  time  for 
British  sightings,  which  probably 
encompass  dispersing  adults 
returning  to  the  wintering  areas  and 
wandering  non-breeding  birds,  both 
adults  and  immatures.  Since  over- 
land migration  routes  are  used  rou- 
tinely, it  is  not  surprising  that  British 
records  are  often  from  inland  sites 
(fig.  6). 

The  numbers  occurring  here  are 
probably  influenced  by  fluctuating 
population  levels  in  the  Baltic.  For 
example,  there  was  a rapid  increase 
in  Estonia  from  the  early  1950s, 
when  it  was  an  extremely  rare 
breeding  species,  to  360  pairs  by 
1971.  More  recently,  the  Baltic  population  has  declined,  from  44  colonies  holding  2,200  breeding  pairs 
in  1971  to  25  colonies  and  1,500  pairs  in  1992.  Since  they  nest  in  remote  areas,  including  small  off- 
shore skerries  or  sandy  islands  in  maritime  archipelagos,  many  of  which  are  protected  reserves,  it 
seems  that  human  disturbance  is  not  to  blame. 

Hagemeijer  & Blair  (1997)  noted  a strong  correlation  between  drought  years  in  the  Sahel  and 
numbers  breeding  in  the  Baltic  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  climatic  fluctuations  may  result  in 
reduced  fish  stocks  in  the  wintering  areas  in  dry  years.  This  affects  both  local  people  and  fish-eating 
birds,  and  leads  indirectly  to  greater  persecution  by  local  fishermen. 

(Isolated  and  declining  European  population  breeds  on  Baltic  coasts  of  Estonia,  Sweden  and  Finland  to  head  of 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  To  E,  fragmented  populations  from  Black  Sea  coast  of  Ukraine  across  steppe-lake  region  of  C Asia  , 
to  NW  Mongolia  and  E China.  European  birds  winter  in  W Africa  to  Gulf  of  Guinea,  while  Asian  populations 
winter  on  coasts  to  S of  breeding  range.  Other  populations  in  Australia,  S Africa  and  North  America.) 

Whiskered  Tern  Chlidonias  hybrida  (23,  125,4) 

Avon  Chew  Valley  Lake,  second-summer,  28th  April  (A.  H.  Davis,  R.  Mielcarek  et  al). 

Lincolnshire  Gibraltar  Point,  adult,  20th-21st  June,  photo  (D.  Hitchin,  P.  M.  Troake,  K.  M.  Wilson 
et  al). 

Norfolk  Brancaster  and  Titchwell,  first-winter,  12th-20th  October,  photo  (R.  Q.  Skeen  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds 
99:  plate  361;  plate  344);  same,  Cley,  Blakeney  and  Salthouse,  19th  October,  photo  (per  G.  E.  Dunmore). 
North-east  Scotland  Loch  of  Skene,  adult,  5th  June  (I.  Broadbent,  D.  Dunstan,  I.  Moig). 

2005  Warwickshire  Alvecote  Pools,  adult,  27th  June  (J.  A.  & R.  L.  Smith). 

(Breeds  in  small,  scattered  colonies  through  S and  E Europe  from  Iberia  to  C France  and  Poland.  From  N Black  Sea  i 
east  to  W Kazakhstan,  numerous  and  widespread,  with  Volga-Ural  River  complex  holding  bulk  of  European  | 
population.  Winters  tropical  W and  C Africa  and  Nile  Delta  to  E Africa.  Other  populations  occur  Indian  I 
subcontinent,  E Asia,  S Africa  and  Australia.) 


Fig.  6.  Distribution  of  Caspian  Terns  Hydroprogne  caspia 
in  Britain,  1950-2006. 
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White-winged  Black  Tern  Chlidonias  leucopterus  (76,  795,-) 

2003  Kent  Grove  Ferry,  juvenile/first-winter,  18th  October  (M.  P.  Wilson). 

2005  Essex  Abberton  Reservoir,  juvenile,  intermittently  during  2 1 st— 28th  August  (D.  Rhymes  et  al). 

(W  limit  of  European  range  from  Poland  to  Hungary,  where  local,  with  sporadic  breeding  to  W.  Breeds  commonly 
from  Belarus,  W Russia  and  Ukraine  E to  S Siberia,  N Kazakhstan,  Mongolia,  Russian  Far  East  and  NE  China,  but 
absent  from  large  areas.  Winters  throughout  sub-Saharan  Africa,  Indian  subcontinent,  SE  Asia  and  N Australia.) 


Royal  Tern  Sterna  maxima  (0, 4, 0) 

1965  Kent  Sandwich  Bay,  28th-29th  July  {Brit.  Birds  61:  361);  now  considered  inadequately  docu- 
mented to  represent  the  first  record  for  Britain. 

Following  the  separation  of  the  British  and  Irish  Lists,  BOURC  asked  BBRC  to  review  this  record  as  it 
was  felt  that  it  did  not  meet  the  standards  required  for  a first  for  Britain.  After  review,  BBRC  agreed 
with  this  view.  We  were  particularly  concerned  about  three  elements  of  the  description:  the  pattern  of 
dark  on  the  trailing  edge  of  the  primaries  was  incorrect  for  Royal  Tern;  the  upperparts  were  described 
as  darker  than  those  of  Sandwich  Tern  S.  sandvicensis  whereas  they  are  usually  paler  or,  at  best,  the 
same  colour  on  Royal  Tern;  and  this  individual  showed  a complete  black  cap  whereas  virtually  all 
Royal  Terns  show  significant  head  moult  by  late  June  (P.  Buckley,  K.  Garrett,  P.  Lehman  in  lift.). 

Other  features,  such  as  apparent  size,  bill  thickness  and  rump  colour  were  open  to  interpretation 
but  seemed  a little  anomalous  for  Royal  Tern.  In  addition,  a minor  problem  that  came  to  light  during 
the  circulation  was  that  the  original  sketches  differed  somewhat  from  those  published  in  Birds  New  to 
Britain  and  Ireland  (Sharrock  & Grant  1982).  In  a side-by-side  comparison,  the  size  and  thickness  of 
the  bill  had  been  accentuated  in  the  published  sketches  compared  with  the  originals. 

Although  the  original  observers  and  assessors  had  been  rigorous  in  excluding  Lesser  Crested  S.  ben- 
galensis  and  Elegant  Terns  S.  elegans , they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  intriguing  orange-billed  terns’  that 
have  occurred  more  recently  in  western  Europe  and  on  which  the  jury  is  still  out.  Indeed,  this  Kent 
bird  has  many  similarities  to  the  Co.  Down  (1982)  and  Co.  Wexford  (1999)  ‘Elegant’  Terns  (Killian 
Mullarney  in  litt.).  Under  these  circumstances,  the  place  of  this  record  as  an  undisputed  first  record  of 
Royal  Tern  in  Britain  seemed  untenable. 

(Nominate  form  breeds  both  coasts  of  USA,  from  S California  and  Maryland,  S to  Baja  California  and  along  Gulf  of 
Mexico  S to  Yucatan  Peninsula,  Mexico,  and  Caribbean  islands.  Winters  S throughout  Caribbean  and  coastal  C and 
South  America  to  Argentina  and  Ecuador.  In  W Palearctic,  W African  race  albididorsalis  breeds  at  Banc  d’Arguin, 
Mauritania,  and  at  four  locations  in  Senegambia.  Disperses  N to  Morocco  and  S to  Angola  and  N Namibia.) 
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Brunnich’s  Guillemot  Uria  lomvia  (1,36,  I ) 

Shetland  West  Sandwick,  Yell,  4th  May,  photo  (R.  M.  Mellor);  found  dead,  now  in  National  Museums 
of  Scotland. 

(Apparently  declining,  but  huge  colonies  remain  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  Svalbard  and  Novaya  Zemlya,  with  tiny 
population  in  NE  Norway.  Outside  Europe,  breeds  on  islands  off  N Siberia  into  Bering  Sea,  S to  Kuril,  Kommander, 
Aleutian  and  Pribilof  Islands.  Also  W Alaska  and  N Canada  from  Baffin  Island  to  Hudson  Bay,  Labrador  coast  and 
W Greenland.  Winters  among  open  leads  in  pack  ice  or  at  sea  from  Barents  Sea  S to  N Norway,  S Greenland,  and 
along  Labrador  coast  S to  NE  USA.  Other  populations  winter  in  N Pacific,  S to  N Japan.) 

Long-billed  Murrelet  Brachyramphus  perdix  (0,0,  I) 

Devon  Dawlish,  juvenile,  7th-14th  November,  photo  (D.  I.  Hopkins,  K.  Rylands,  D.  Stone  et  al.)  (Brit. 
Birds  100:  plates  57  & 58,  345). 

The  discovery  of  Britain’s  first  Long-billed  Murrelet  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ornithological  high- 
lights of  the  year.  The  discussion  that  surrounded  photographs  of  a suspected  Little  Auk  Alle  alle 
posted  onto  the  Dawlish  Warren  NNR  website  ( http://www.dawlishwarren.co.uk/ 
birdnovember06.htm)  soon  had  birders  wondering  whether  Britain’s  first  Long-billed  Murrelet  had 
been  one  that  got  away.  Hundreds  of  birders  will  be  relieved  that  the  determination  of  Kevin  Rylands 
to  relocate  the  bird  paid  dividends,  and  his  efforts  prompted  one  of  the  largest  twitches  ever  in  Britain, 
on  an  otherwise  quiet  November  weekend. 

Few  birders  would  have  predicted  Long-billed  Murrelet  as  a potential  addition  to  the  British  List 
but  its  occurrence  in  the  Western  Palearctic  is  not  unprecedented  A juvenile  was  found  dead  in  a 
fishing  net  on  Lake  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  December  1997,  when  the  taxon  was  still  treated  as  a race 
of  Marbled  Murrelet  B.  marmoratus  (Maumary  & Rnaus  2000).  Just  weeks  after  the  Dawlish  bird, 
another  was  discovered  and  photographed  at  Porumbacu,  Romania,  in  mid  December  2006.  These 
sightings  across  continental  Europe  support  the  hypothesis  that  these  three  Western  Palearctic 
vagrants  arrived  via  continental  Russia.  This  would  be  the  most  direct  route,  but  a passage  across  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  along  the  north  Russian  coast,  cannot  be  eliminated.  Both  of  these  routes  are  consider- 
ably shorter  than  one  across  North  America  and  the  North  Atlantic  to  reach  the  Devon  coast  (and  on 
into  mainland  Europe;  Maumary  & Knaus  2000;  Hopkins  et  al  2006). 

Of  all  the  North  Pacific  alcids,  Long-billed  Murrelet  is  by  far  the  most  prone  to  vagrancy.  To  date, 
more  than  50  have  occurred  at  inland  localities  throughout  the  USA  and  Canada  (Thompson  et  al. 


345.  Juvenile  Long-billed  Murrelet  Brachyramphus  perdix,  Dawlish,  Devon,  November  2006. 
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2003),  many  east  of  the  Rockies.  Many  inland  and  east  North  American  records  have  fallen  between 
late  October  and  early  December,  so  the  Dawlish  Warren  bird  falls  within  this  established  dispersal 
period.  Conversely,  the  closely  related  Marbled  Murrelet  does  not  disperse  as  far  as  Long-billed  in 
winter  and  is  not  prone  to  vagrancy,  there  being  no  records  from  inland  North  America  away  from  its 
forest  breeding  grounds. 

Sealy  et  al.  (1991)  and  Mlodinow  (1997)  established  that  the  majority  of  autumn  to  midwinter 
records  in  North  America  have  been  associated  with  storms  off  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  between  Japan 
and  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula.  Large-scale  atmospheric  phenomena  may  affect  vagrancy  of  this 
species,  perhaps  through  an  effect  on  food  supply,  but  it  is  yet  to  be  fully  established  which  weather 
patterns  are  most  significant  and  could  contribute  to  the  arrival  of  vagrants  to  the  Western  Palearctic. 

Long-billed  Murrelet  breeds  within  forests  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Russia  and  winters  in  the  seas 
around  Japan.  It  has  also  been  recorded  as  nesting  in  northeast  Hokkaido  and  northern  Honshu  in 
Japan,  but  recent  studies  have  indicated  that  it  may  be  extinct  in  this  part  of  the  range  (Nelson  et  al. 
2002).  Although  ground-nesting  was  suspected  in  Russia  in  the  1890s,  nesting  in  trees  was  confirmed 
as  recently  as  1961  (Carter  & Sealy  2005). 

Although  Long-billed  Murrelet  was  originally  described  (as  Cepphus  perdix ) by  Pallas  in  1811,  it 
was  treated  as  a race  of  Marbled  Murrelet  for  much  of  the  twentieth  century.  Friesen  et  al.  (1996) 
showed  that  the  mitochondrial  DNA  of  the  two  forms  was  highly  divergent  and  estimated  that  gene 
flow  between  the  two  was  essentially  zero.  They  recommended  that  Long-billed  and  Marbled  Mur- 
relets  should  be  considered  separate  species,  supported  by  phylogenetic,  evolutionary  and  biological 
criteria.  Long-billed  was  split  from  Marbled  Murrelet  by  the  AOU  in  1997  (AOU  1997)  and  this  treat- 
ment is  now  widely  accepted. 

Mlodinow  (1997)  discussed  the  identification  and  occurrence  of  this  species  in  North  America.  The 
Dawlish  bird’s  identity  is  easily  confirmed  by  the  lack  of  the  near-complete  white  neck-collar  of 
Marbled,  the  presence  of  pale  ovals  on  each  side  of  the  nape,  the  less  extensive  dark  area  under  the  eye 
giving  a straighter  border  along  the  cheek  between  light  and  dark  (apart  from  the  blip  of  pale  above 
the  lores  that  both  species  show  to  a variable  extent),  and  the  lack  of  the  extensive  dark  breast  ‘pegs’. 
Adult  Long-billed  Murrelet  has  entirely  white  underparts  and  smoother,  more  uniform  upperparts,  so 
the  pale  fringes  on  the  upperparts  and  brown  barring  on  the  underparts  indicate  clearly  that  the 
Dawlish  bird  was  still  in  juvenile  plumage. 

This  record  brings  to  mind  the  Ancient  Murrelet  Synthliboramphus  antiquus  that  summered  on 
Lundy,  Devon,  from  1990  to  1992.  Perhaps  we  can  look  forward  to  another  Ancient  Murrelet,  popula- 
tions of  which  breed  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Pacific  and  which  has  also  been  recorded  from 
numerous  inland  and  east-coast  locations  throughout  North  America.  Moreover,  there  are  other  small 
Pacific  auks  that  have  ventured  to  Europe,  albeit  none  with  the  established  vagrancy  patterns  shown  by 
Long-billed  and  Ancient  Murrelets.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  for  a repeat  visit  by  Parakeet  Auklet  Aethia 
psittacula  to  the  Western  Palearctic,  almost  150  years  after  the  one  that  was  found  at  Lake  Vattern  in 
Sweden?  Failing  that,  a return  visit  by  Crested  Auklet  Aethia  cristatella  or  Tufted  Puffin  Lunda  cirrhata 
would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

(Breeds  within  forests  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Russia  and  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  Winters  at  sea  S to  N Japan.) 

Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  Clamator  glandarius  (3,  38,  0) 

1990  Devon  Lundy,  23rd  February  (Brit.  Birds  84:  477);  note  corrected  date. 

(Common  summer  migrant  to  Spain,  rare  and  local  breeder  in  Portugal,  S France  and  E to  Greece.  W Asian 
population  uncommon,  breeding  discontinuously  from  C Turkey,  Cyprus,  Israel  and  Iordan  to  N Iraq  and  SW  Iran. 
Palearctic  breeders  winter  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  but  range  uncertain  owing  to  African  populations.) 

Eurasian  Scops  Owl  Otus  scops  (45,  34,  3) 

Oxfordshire  Thrupp,  0\  12th— 30th  June  at  least,  photo  (N.  J.  Hallanr,  I.  Lewington,  R.  Wyatt  et  al.) 
(Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  228). 

Shetland  Swining,  Mainland,  10th  May,  photo  (D.  P.  Hall,  S.  J.  Minton  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  163; 
plate  346).  Fair  Isle,  17th  May,  trapped,  photo  (P.  A.  Harris  et  al). 

The  presence  of  a calling  male  in  Oxfordshire  resulted  in  one  of  the  biggest  twitches  of  the  spring, 
somewhat  to  the  bemusement  of  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  quiet  riverside  village  it  decided  to 
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make  its  temporary  home.  The  bird  had  probably  been  present  since  21st  April  but  its  identity  was  not 
confirmed  until  June.  Most  villagers  initially  thought  that  the  sound  came  from  a faulty  alarm  on  a 
canal  boat,  until  the  sound  persisted  and  one  of  the  locals  contacted  the  RSPB,  who  then  put  them  in 
touch  with  Ian  Lewington,  the  County  Recorder  (Lewington  2006).  It  recalls  the  record  of  a male  at 
Dummer,  Hampshire,  from  May  to  July  1980,  the  monotonous  call  of  which  led  to  some  residents 
complaining  to  British  Telecom  (or  rather  the  GPO  as  it  was  then)  about  the  noise!  There  have  been 
suggestions  that  the  Dummer  bird  was  an  escape  (Clark  & Eyre  1993)  and  while  another  territorial 
bird  in  2006  would  appear  to  strengthen  the  credentials  of  the  Hampshire  record,  a recent  reinvestiga- 
tion would  suggest  that  the  rumours  have  some  credence,  although  it  is  still  included  in  BBRC  totals. 

The  other  two  sightings  in  2006  came  from  Shetland  and  continue  a good  run  for  the  islands, 
which  have  now  had  five  in  the  last  six  years.  Is  it  just  coincidence  that  the  two  Fair  Isle  records  have 
followed  sightings  elsewhere  in  Shetland  earlier  in  the  spring?  These  three  take  the  total  for  the  twenty- 
first  century  to  nine,  already  making  the  first  decade  of  this  century  the  best  on  record  and  tending  to 
refute  the  assertion  that  this  species  used  to  be  commoner  in  the  past.  Nevertheless,  this  is  one  of  the 
few  rarities  for  which  the  pre-1950  total  is  still  greater  than  the  number  recorded  since. 

There  have  been  37  records  since  1950  and  over  half  of  these  (20)  have  been  either  trapped  or 
found  dead  or  injured.  This  is  no  great  surprise,  as  finding  a Scops  Owl  in  the  field  is  not  easy.  Even  in 
its  Mediterranean  strongholds,  many  observers  will  have  seen  the  species  only  at  well-known  stake- 
outs, while  observers  at  Thrupp  in  2006  will  readily  confirm  that  actually  seeing  the  bird  was  much 

harder  than  hearing  it!  Since 
1950,  there  have  been  arrivals 
in  March  (2),  April  (9),  May 
(9),  June  (11),  July  (1),  August 

(I) ,  September  (1),  October  (2) 
and  November  (1).  The  five 
autumn  records,  the  most 
recent  in  1996,  show  an  easterly 
bias,  with  two  in  Orkney  and 
singles  in  Norfolk,  Kent,  and 
Scilly,  so  perhaps  these  may 
originate  from  southeastern 
Europe  or  southwest  Asia.  The 
remaining  32  records  show  a 
pattern  of  occurrence  typical 
for  a spring  overshoot  from  the 
western  Mediterranean,  with 
most  at  or  near  first  landfall  on 
the  south  coast  between  Scilly 
and  Kent  (13),  or  from  final 
landfall  in  the  Northern  Isles 

(II) ,  with  a widespread  scatter 
in  between.  There  has,  however, 
been  a recent  bias  towards  Scot- 
land, which  now  accounts  for 
ten  of  the  last  12,  including 
records  from  Clyde,  Argyll  and 
the  Forties  oilfield. 

The  post- 1950  statistics  have 
been  revised  as  an  old  record 
from  Nottinghamshire  pub- 
lished in  the  1999  report  (Brit. 
Birds  93:  540)  had  already  been 
published  (Brit.  Birds  67:  329), 

346.  Eurasian  Scops  Owl  Otus  scops.  Swining,  Mainland  Shetland,  May  2006.  whlle  ^ Sightings  in  Wiltshire 
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in  1982,  which  were  assumed  to  involve  the  same  bird  (Brit.  Birds  76:  503),  had  mistakenly  been 
treated  as  two  records. 

(Common  summer  migrant  to  N Africa  and  S Europe,  from  Iberia  N to  C France  and  E to  Greece.  Also  breeds 
across  Ukraine,  S Russia  and  S Siberia  to  W Mongolia,  Kazakhstan  and  Iran.  Most  winter  in  N equatorial  Africa,  but 
some  remain  in  S Europe.) 

Snowy  Owl  Bubo  scandiacus  (177,  166,2) 

Highland  Tarbet,  Sutherland,  adult,  19th  June,  photo  (D.  R.  Peutherer). 

Outer  Hebrides  Baleshare,  North  Uist,  intermittently  1 1 th— 23rd  January  (B.  Rabbitts,  J.  Voldeba); 
same,  Balranald,  North  Uist,  21st  April,  photo  (S.  E.  Duffield,  B.  Rabbitts  et  al. );  same,  Corran  Aird 
a’Mhorain,  North  Uist,  7th  July  to  November,  photo  (B.  Rabbitts  et  al.).  Bru,  Lewis,  immature  cf, 
intermittently  from  9th  November  to  1 1th  December  ( J.  & M.  S.  Scott  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  100:  plate  59). 
2005  Outer  Hebrides  Ness,  Lewis,  cf,  21st  December,  photo  (M.  Fraser),  presumed  same  as  other  sites 
on  Lewis,  last  seen  13th  November  2005  (Brit.  Birds  100:  56-57). 

This  represents  a 
fairly  typical  scatter 
of  sightings  from 
the  Outer  Hebrides. 

The  number  of  indi- 
viduals involved  has 
been  much  debated 
locally,  surprisingly 
perhaps  for  a species 
with  such  individu- 
ally variable  mark- 
ings and  given  the 
growing  catalogue  of 
Snowy  Owl  photo- 
graphs from  the 
area.  The  popular 
local  view  is  that, 
despite  almost  no 
date  overlap,  there 
were  almost  cer- 
tainly two  rather  similar-looking  males  on  the  Outer  Hebrides  in  2006;  the  two  were  seen  two  hours 
and  some  110  km  apart  on  9th  November  (and  were  then  seen  together  on  Lewis  in  February  2007). 
The  Tarbet  bird,  only  60  km  across  the  Minch  from  Lewis,  is  thought  likely  to  have  been  one  of  these. 

The  long-term  data  suggest  a vaguely  cyclical  occurrence  pattern  in  Britain,  with  influxes  every 
30-40  years  or  so  (fig.  7).  The  picture  may  be  complicated  somewhat  by  recording  effort  and  at  first 
sight  it  appears  surprising  that  the  species  apparently  became  that  much  commoner  around  the  time 
that  BBRC  was  formed,  at  the  turn  of  the  1960s.  However,  even  then  there  were  enough  keen  observers 
in  areas  like  Shetland  (such  as  Sammy  Bruce,  Dennis  Coutts,  Theo  Kay  and  Bobby  Tulloch)  to  confirm 
that  the  influx  in  the  1960s  was  unprecedented  in  their  lifetimes. 

(Occasionally  breeds  in  N Scandinavia  and  Iceland,  depending  on  availability  of  small  mammals.  Outside  Europe, 
erratic  circumpolar  breeder  across  tundra  and  N islands  of  Arctic  Russia,  Siberia,  Alaska,  Canada  and  N Greenland. 
Most  disperse  S in  winter,  but  some  resident  or  nomadic  if  food  available.) 

Alpine  Swift  Apus  melba  (78, 483,  -) 

2003  Greater  London  Brent  Reservoir,  5th  May  (1.  Ellis). 

2005  Suffolk  Walberswick,  14th  June,  also  seen  at  Dunwich  the  same  day  (Brit.  Birds  100:  57-58). 

(Breeds  discontinuously  in  NW  Africa  and  throughout  S Europe,  N to  C France  and  Switzerland,  to  Ukraine.  To  E, 
breeds  locally  through  Turkey  and  Caucasus  to  Iran,  Afghanistan  and  N Pakistan.  Winter  range  unknown,  but 
assumed  to  be  in  Afrotropics  or  W India,  where  separation  of  local  populations  from  northern  migrants  not 
possible.) 


Fig.  7.  Records  of  Snowy  Owl  Bubo  scandiacus  in  Britain  by  five-year  periods, 
1 90 1 -2005.  The  arrow  denotes  the  formation  of  BBRC  (see  text). 
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Pallid  Swift  Apus  pallidus  (0,  62,  2) 

Dorset  Weston,  Portland,  23rd  September  (P.  A.  Coe,  G.  Walbridge). 

Kent  New  Romney,  juvenile,  26th  October,  photo  (D.  Walker  et  al.);  found  moribund. 

2005  Scilly  Bryher,  20th  lune  (J.  K.  Higginson,  per  N.  Hudson). 

2005  Yorkshire,  East  Spurn,  30th  October  (J.  Hewitt,  B.  R.  Spence  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  100:  58-60);  note 
revised  observers. 

(Locally  common  throughout  Mediterranean  basin  from  Iberia  to  Greece,  but  rare  or  absent  from  many  regions. 
Outside  Europe,  breeds  locally  from  Mauritania  and  Canary  Islands  across  NW  Africa  and  Middle  East  to  Arabian 
Peninsula  and  S Iran.  Most  winter  in  N African  tropics,  but  some  remain  in  S Europe.) 


European  Roller  Coracias  garrulus  (191,  1 06,  3) 


Cleveland  South  Gare,  juvenile,  18th  August,  photo  (I.  Boustead  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plates  288,  347). 
Northumberland  Holy  Island,  first-winter,  8th  October,  photo  (A.  D.  Mould  et  al);  presumed  same, 
Beal,  8th— 1 9th  October,  photo  (peiwww.birdguides.com  ) (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  362). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  adult,  15th  October,  photo  (A.  Dunkley,  M.  Jones). 

Roller  populations  have  been 
declining  across  Europe  for  the  last 
50  years  (BWP)  and  the  species  is 
now  classified  as  ‘Vulnerable’  in 
Europe  (BirdLife  International 
2004).  This  situation  has  recently 
been  linked  to  agricultural  intensifi- 
cation leading  to  poor  chick  survival 
(Aviles  & Parejo  2004).  In  spite  of 
the  declines  in  Europe,  the  number 
of  Rollers  reaching  Britain  held  up 
well  until  about  the  mid  1980s,  with 
39  between  1968  and  1977  and  20 
between  1978  and  1987.  Since  then, 
however,  there  has  been  a distinct 
slump,  with  14  during  1988-97  and 
only  7 during  1998-2006  (fig.  8). 
347.  Juvenile  European  Roller  Coracias  garrulus.  South  Gare,  Furthermore,  the  species  was  annual 

Cleveland,  August  2006.  between  1973  and  1985  but  since 


Fig.  8.  Accepted  records  of  European  Roller  Coracias  garrulus  in  Britain,  1950-2006. 
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then  there  have  been  eight  blank  years,  so  the  three  in  2006  is  a pretty  decent  showing  by  recent  stan- 
dards. The  long-term  prospects  of  the  species  give  cause  for  concern,  however. 

The  St  Mary’s  bird  was  very  late  indeed  and  there  have  been  only  three  later  arrivals  since  1958. 

(Declining,  yet  remains  widespread  and  numerous  in  NW  Africa  and  Spain.  In  E Europe,  occurs  locally  N to 
Estonia  and  E to  Ukraine  but  nowhere  common.  More  common  from  Turkey  and  S Russia  to  S Urals,  SW  Siberia,  S 
Kazakhstan  and  W China.  Winters  locally  in  equatorial  W Africa  but  most  in  E Africa  from  Kenya  to  Zimbabwe. 
Another  race  breeds  Iran,  Afghanistan  and  N Pakistan,  and  winters  in  E Africa.) 

Calandra  Lark  Melanocorypha  calandra  (0,  12,  I) 

Fife  Isle  of  May,  12th— 17th  May,  photo  (M.  A.  Newell  et  al). 

The  nominate  race  calandra  (which  breeds  from  the  west  of  the  range  to  northwest  Iran)  is  essentially 
resident,  though  large  flocks  gather  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  some  movements  do  occur.  Notwith- 
standing the  large  population  in  Spain,  Calandra  Lark  is  thus  a great  rarity  across  much  of  northwest 
Europe  and  the  first  British  record  was  as  recently  as  April  1961,  at  Portland  Bill  in  Dorset.  The  Port- 
land record  set  the  tone  for  what  was  to  follow:  the  subsequent  12  records  show  a well-scattered  distri- 
bution, almost  like  a ring  around  Britain,  and  all  have  turned  up  on  islands  or  coastal  promontories. 
All  but  two  have  been  in  spring,  the  exceptions  being  those  on  St  Kilda,  Outer  Hebrides  (on  21st  Sep- 
tember 1994)  and  at  Spurn,  East  Yorkshire  (on  3rd  October  2004). 

Given  that  recent  range  contractions  and  population  declines  have  been  noted  in  many  European 
countries,  probably  associated  with  agricultural  intensification  and  consequent  loss  of  fallow,  and 
perhaps  a rising  number  of  afforestation  schemes,  the  recent  surge  in  British  records  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising. With  no  fewer  than  10  of  the  13  records  coming  since  1994,  perhaps  numbers  and  awareness 
of  observers  is  a key  factor,  although  the  species  is  relatively  straightforward  to  identify.  With  its 
predilection  for  islands  and  being  well  known  as  a short-stayer,  it  has  remained  an  awkward  species  to 
see  in  Britain,  however.  Those  quick  off  the  mark  may  have  seen  the  Leanness  bird  on  the  Isle  of  Man 
in  May  1997,  or  perhaps  one  or  other  of  the  two  Sciily  records  in  April  1985  and  April  1996.  This  year’s 
bird  remained  on  the  Isle  of  May  for  three  days,  giving  another  chance.  But  what  of  its  close  relative 
Bimaculated  Lark  M.  bimaculata , not  seen  in  Britain  since  8th  June  1976,  on  Fair  Isle,  and  with  only 
three  sightings  to  its  credit?  Now  there’s  a treat  in  store  for  someone! 

(Abundant  on  steppe  grasslands  of  Iberia  and  Morocco  but  uncommon  and  local  throughout  much  of 
Mediterranean  basin.  To  E,  breeds  Ukraine,  Turkey  and  SW  Russia  to  Kazakhstan,  NW  China  and  Afghanistan. 
European  and  S Asian  populations  resident  or  nomadic,  while  N Asian  populations  disperse  S of  breeding  range, 
wintering  S to  Persian  Gulf  coast  of  Iran.) 

Red-rumped  Swallow  Cecropis  daurica  (2,510,-) 

2002  Yorkshire,  North  Reighton,  31st  March  (R  Nash);  same  as  Filey  Brigg  (Brit.  Birds  96:  583-584). 

2003  Staffordshire  Brookleys  Lake,  1st  May  (G.  Pepper). 

2005  Hampshire  Titchfield  Haven,  21st  May  (D.  & R.  Powell). 

(Widespread  and  locally  common  NW  Africa,  Iberian  Peninsula,  Balkans  and  Greece  but  uncommon  C 
Mediterranean  to  S France.  To  E,  breeds  discontinuously  W and  S Turkey  and  Middle  East.  Wintering  area  of 
European  population  unknown  but  assumed  to  lie  in  northern  equatorial  Africa.  Other  races,  including  the 
nominate,  breed  E Asia  from  S Siberia  to  S China  and  Japan,  Indian  subcontinent  and  locally  in  equatorial  Africa.) 

Blyth’s  Pipit  Anthus  godlewskii  (I,  14,  3) 

Sciily  St  Mary’s,  first-winter,  1 8th— 27th  October  (probably  from  17th),  photo  (D.  H.  Hatton,  I.  Lidster 
et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  364). 

Shetland  Sumburgh,  Mainland,  first-winter,  12th  October,  photo  ().  ).  Gilroy,  A.  C.  Lees  et  al.)  (plate 
348).  Fair  Isle,  2 1 st— 24th  October,  photo  (P.  A.  A.  Baxter,  R.  J.  Nason  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  363). 
2005  Caernarfonshire  Bardsey,  first-winter,  1 6th— 1 7th  October,  photo  (S.  D.  Stansfield  et  al.). 

Following  the  first  British  record,  at  Brighton,  East  Sussex,  on  23rd  October  1882,  it  was  another  106 
years  before  this  species  appeared  again,  on  Fair  Isle  in  October  1988.  Since  then,  however,  Blyth’s  Pipit 
has  proved  to  be  a somewhat  more  regular  (though  still  rare)  vagrant,  with  17  in  the  last  18  years, 
including  seven  since  2002.  Mid  to  late  October  is  clearly  the  time  to  find  this  species;  ten  have  arrived 
between  12th  and  23rd  October  (fig.  9).  Two  birds  were  recorded  in  1993,  1994,  1998  and  2005,  but  the 
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348.  First-winter  Blyth's  Pipit  Anthus  godlewskii,  Sumburgh,  Shetland.  October  2007. 


three  in  2006  make  this 
a record  year. 

The  2006  records 
include  the  third  and 
fourth  for  Shetland, 
although  the  Sumburgh 
bird  was  the  first  for  the 
islands  away  from  Fair 
Isle  (note  that  the  two 
Shetland  birds  were  sep- 
arable in  terms  of 
plumage).  The  St  Mary’s 
individual  was  also  the 
third  for  this  island,  and 
for  Scilly  as  a whole. 

One  on  Bardsey  in  2005 
has  been  belatedly  accepted  and  constitutes  the  first  record  for  Wales. 


Fig.  9.  Accepted  records  of  Blyth’s  Pipit  Anthus  godlewskii  in  Britain,  by  month. 


(Breeds  S Transbaikalia,  N Mongolia  and  extreme  NE  China.  Winters  locally  throughout  Indian  subcontinent  S to 
Sri  Lanka.) 


Olive-backed  Pipit  Anthus  hodgsoni  ( 1 , 285,  1 5) 

North-east  Scotland  Blackdog,  21st  October,  trapped,  photo  (E.  Weston). 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  14th— 1 5th  October,  photo  (P.  A.  Brown  et  al. );  another,  1 5th— 1 7th  October 
(P.  A.  Brown  et  al). 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  18th  September  (D.  N.  Shaw  et  al);  second  bird,  22nd  September  (W.  Miles  et  al); 
third  bird,  10th  October,  photo  (M.  D.  Warren  et  al);  fourth  bird,  15th-23rd  October,  photo  ! 
(M.  Lawson  et  al).  Out  Skerries,  27th-28th  September,  photo  (M.  I.  McKee,  C.  Turner,  T.  Warrick) 
{Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  324).  Foula,  three  different  individuals,  two  on  6th  and  another  on  10th  October, 
two  photographed  (J.  M.  & T.  P.  Drew,  K.  D.  Shaw,  M.  A.  Wilkinson).  Kergord,  Mainland,  9th  October, 
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photo  (A.  C.  Lees,  R.  Moores  et  al).  Vidlin,  Mainland,  18th  October  (M.  S.  Chapman  et  al).  Sumburgh 
Head,  Mainland,  20th  October  (P.  V.  Harvey). 

Yorkshire,  East  Spurn,  14th  October,  photo  (M.  Cunningham,  J.  & P.  Sharp  et  al). 

2003  Caernarfonshire  Bardsey,  20th  October  (S.  D.  Stansfield). 

2003  Shetland  Skaw,  Whalsay,  2nd  October  (J.  Dunn  et  al). 

2004  Scilly  St  Mary’s,  25th  October  (R.  A.  Filby,  N.  Lawrence,  R.  A.  Parks);  note  revised  observers  {Brit. 
Birds  100:  74). 

2005  Yorkshire,  East  Flamborough  Head,  16th  October  (P.  A.  Lassey,  I.  Marshall). 

This  species  is  now  one  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  rarities  considered  by  the  Committee,  but 
escaped  being  dropped  from  the  BBRC  list  in  the  last  review  by  virtue  of  a lull  in  records  during  the 
mid  to  late  1990s.  It  has  become  more  frequent  again  since  2000,  and  the  ten-year  total  of  105  has  now 
exceeded  the  limit  that  saw  other  species  with  over  200  records  removed  from  the  list  (BB  100:  18-19). 
Nonetheless,  recent  totals  are  still  well  short  of  the  unprecedented  arrivals  of  the  early  1990s,  which 
peaked  at  43  in  1990  and  35  in  1993.  The  predominance  of  Shetland  records  in  2006  continues  that 
archipelago’s  dominance  for  this  species,  accounting  for  almost  half  the  British  ‘OBP’s.  Scilly  is  the 
next  best  place  to  find  this  species,  with  Yorkshire  (and  Flamborough  Head  in  particular)  the  best  bet 
on  the  mainland.  The  Bardsey  record  represents  the  fourth  for  Wales,  and  the  first  to  occur  away  from 
the  Pembrokeshire  islands.  The  one  on  Fair  Isle  on  18th  September  represents  the  earliest  autumn 
record  for  Britain  but  the  majority  of  records  in  2006,  which  arrived  between  6th  and  21st  October,  are 
more  typical. 

(European  range  restricted  to  N Urals.  Widespread  across  C and  E Siberia  to  N China,  Kamchatka,  Kuril  Islands 
and  Japan.  Winters  widely  across  S China,  Taiwan  and  throughout  N and  C parts  of  SE  Asia.  Population  in 
Himalayas  and  mountains  of  west-central  China  winters  throughout  Indian  subcontinent.) 

Pechora  Pipit  Anthus  gustavi  (4,  67, 4) 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  15th-23rd  September,  photo  (M.  D.  Warren  et  al.)  {Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  325).  Fetlar, 
1 8th— 2 1 st  September,  photo  (B.  H.  Thomason  et  al.).  Foula,  9th— 1 3th  October,  photo  (}.  M.  & T.  P. 
Drew,  K.  D.  Shaw,  M.  A.  Wilkinson).  Virkie,  Mainland,  14th— 1 5th  October,  photo  (J.  Bird,  J.  J.  Gilroy, 
R.  D.  Moores  et  al.). 

(Breeds  within  narrow  region  of  scrub-tundra  and  taiga  of  subarctic  Eurasia  from  Pechora  region  of  NE  Russia 
across  Siberia  to  Chukotskiy  Peninsula  and  Kamchatka.  Migrates  through  E China  and  Taiwan  to  wintering  areas  in 
Philippines,  N Borneo  and  N Sulawesi.  Isolated  race,  menzbieri , breeds  NE  China  and  Amur  River  region  of  SE 
Russia.) 

Buff-bellied  Pipit  Anthus  rubescens  (1,4,0) 

Lincolnshire  Wyberton,  from  2005,  also  seen  24th-29th  January,  photo  {Brit.  Birds  100:  76-77). 

(Breeds  W Greenland,  N and  NW  Canada,  and  Alaska.  Winters  W and  S USA,  Mexico  and  C America.  Asian  race 
japonicus  vagrant  to  W Palearctic,  breeds  NE  Siberia  W to  Baikal  region;  winters  N Pakistan  and  NW  India  to  S and 
E China,  S Korea  and  S Japan.) 

Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava 

SE  European  and  W Asian  race  M.  f.  feldegg,  ‘Black-headed  Wagtail’  (0,  1 2,  I ) 

Somerset  Minehead  Golf  Course,  O',  23rd-24th  April,  photo  (C.  Gladman  et  al.). 

(Breeds  Balkans  and  Greece  E through  Turkey  to  E Kazakhstan  and  Afghanistan,  and  S to  Iran.  Western  populations 
winter  Nigeria  to  Uganda  and  S to  Congo,  eastern  populations  winter  NW  India.) 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola  (0,  178,7) 

Essex  Holland  Haven,  $,  7th-9th  May,  photo  (S.  Cox  et  al.). 

Norfolk  Stiffkey  Fen,  juvenile,  4th  September  (S.  J.  Aspinall). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  first-winter,  6th-7th  September  ( W.  H.  Wagstaff  et  al.). 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  first-winter,  3rd-12th  September,  photo  (M.  D.  Warren  et  al.).  Out  Skerries,  first- 
winter,  1 5th— 16th  September,  photo  (R  M.  Ellis,  R.  Riddington  et  al.);  another,  24th  September  (R.  A. 
Haywood,  S.  G.  Piner,  R.  Pocklington  et  al.).  Scatness,  Mainland,  first-winter,  23rd  September,  photo 
(P.  V.  Harvey,  R.  Riddington  et  al.)  {Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  326). 
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(Nominate  race  breeds  in  N Russia,  from  E Kola  and  Kanin  Peninsula  across  N Siberia  to  Taimyr  Peninsula  and  S to 
C Siberia.  To  south,  range  expanded  W during  20th  century;  small  numbers  now  breed  regularly  in  Belarus,  Baltic 
countries  and  occasionally  S Finland;  otherwise  from  Ukraine  and  S Russia,  E across  Kazakhstan  and  Mongolia  to 
N China.  Black-backed  race  calcarata  breeds  S Central  Asia  to  Tibetan  Plateau.  Winters  throughout  Indian 
subcontinent,  S China  and  SE  Asia  to  peninsular  Thailand.) 

Thrush  Nightingale  Luscinia  luscinia  (I,  160,5) 

Orkney  Herston,  South  Ronaldsay,  first-winter,  13th  October,  trapped,  photo  (J.  A.  & R.  McCutcheon 
et  al). 

Shetland  Frakkafteld,  Mainland,  first-winter,  29th-30th  September,  photo  (D.  Coutts,  R V.  Harvey, 
A.  Nicol  et  al).  Fair  Isle,  first-winter,  25th-28th  October,  trapped,  photo  (L.  C.  & D.  N.  Shaw  et  al). 
Suffolk  Hollesley  Bay,  first-winter,  10th  September,  trapped,  photo  (P.  Catchpole,  R.  A.  Duncan, 
O.  Slessor). 

Yorkshire,  East  Spurn,  18th  August  (A.  Roadhouse  et  al);  same,  21st  August. 

2005  Shetland  Foula,  4th-5th  September  (A.  R.  Mainwood,  B.  H.  Thomason).  Brae,  8th  September 
(B.  H.  Thomason). 

(Widespread  throughout  E Europe  with  dramatic  population  increase  in  20th  century.  Range  still  expanding  NW 
into  W Norway,  and  locally  abundant  in  S Scandinavia  and  Baltic  countries.  C European  range  from  Denmark  SE 
to  Romania  and  ETraine,  and  through  temperate  European  Russia  to  S Siberia.  Winters  E Africa,  from  S Kenya  to 
Zimbabwe.) 

Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia  calliope  (0,  5,  I) 

Durham  Fulwell,  Sunderland,  first-winter  $,  26th-28th  October,  photo  (I.  Fisher,  M.  & A.  Williams 
et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  366;  plate  349). 

Despite  there  now  having  been  six  records,  Siberian  Rubythroat  remains  one  of  the  most  highly  prized 
of  all  vagrants  on  the  British  List.  Four  of  the  previous  five  had  been  in  Shetland,  so  the  appearance  of 
one  in  a garden  in  Sunderland  was  something  of  a surprise,  even  though  the  date  was  entirely  typical; 
all  have  appeared  between  9th  and  26th  October.  News  of  the  Sunderland  bird  was  withheld  at  the 
request  of  the  house  owners  and,  contrary  to  some  remarks  made  on  the  internet,  it  was  an  entirely 
understandable  decision;  housing  estates  are  not  designed  to  cope  with  the  hordes  that  would  have 
descended  on  this  cul-de-sac  in  Fulwell.  The  fact  that  the  bird  could  be  seen  only  from  the  kitchen 
windows  of  two  adjoining  houses  would  have  placed  an  even  greater  strain  on  local  goodwill.  And 
what  hordes  there  would  have  been  as  this  was  only  the  second  mainland  record,  and  the  first  (at 
Osmington  Mills,  Dorset,  in  1997)  was  present  for  just  one  afternoon.  There  have  now  been  four 
records  since  2001;  it  is  surely  only  a matter  of  time  before  one  is  located  at  an  east-coast  hotspot. 

(Occurs  throughout  Siberia  from  Ob  River  E to  Anadyr  and  Kamchatka,  with  small  numbers  to  European  foothills 

of  Urals  in  W.  S limit 
reaches  N Mongolia, 
Ussuriland,  NE 
Hokkaido  and  NE 
China,  with  isolated 
population  on  E 
slopes  of  Tibetan 
Plateau.  Winters  from 
Nepal  E through 
Himalayan  foothills 
to  NE  India, 
Myanmar  and  N 
Indochina  to  C 
Thailand,  S China 
and  Taiwan.) 


349.  First-winter  female  Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia  calliope.  Fulwell,  Sunderland, 
Co.  Durham,  October  2007. 
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350.  First-winter  Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanurus, Thorpeness,  Suffolk,  October  2006. 

Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanurus  (2,34,4) 

Shetland  Westing,  Unst,  first-winter,  1 3th— 16th  October,  photo  (D.  M.  Foster  et  al.)  {Brit.  Birds  99: 
plate  367).  Skaw,  Whalsay,  $/first-winter,  2 1 st — 24th  October,  trapped,  photo  (I.  Dunn,  B.  Marshall 
et  al).  Brae,  $/first-winter,  23rd  October  (G.  H.  & W.  F.  Peplow  et  al). 

Suffolk  Thorpeness,  first-winter,  1 6th— 24th  October,  photo  (J.  A.  Rowlands  et  al.)  {Brit.  Birds  99:  plate 
368;  plate  350). 

(Tiny  population  persists  NE  Finland  but  main  range  extends  through  cool  and  temperate  forests  of  N Eurasia 
from  E Russia  and  Siberia  to  Kamchatka,  N Japan  and  NE  China.  Winters  S China,  Taiwan  and  S Japan  through  SE 
Asia  to  N peninsular  Thailand.  Distinctive  race,  rufilatus , of  Himalayas  and  W China,  sometimes  treated  as  distinct 
species,  descends  to  lower  elevations  during  winter.) 

Common  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquatus 

Eastern  race  S.  t.  maurus,  ‘Siberian  Stonechat’  (1,318,4) 

Cornwall  Porthcurno,  age  uncertain,  2 1 st— 24th  October,  photo  (C.  D.  R.  Heard,  1.  M.  Wilson  et  al). 
Scilly  St  Mary’s,  $/first-winter,  19th  October,  photo  ( J.  Chappie,  S.  Morgan  et  al). 

Shetland  Hamister,  Whalsay,  2/first-winter,  18th— 23rd  September  (J.  L.  Irvine,  B.  Marshall  et  al).  Out 
Skerries,  first-winter,  1 3th— 1 4th  October,  photo  (P.  R.  Gordon). 

Caspian  Sea  race  S.  t.  variegatus,  ‘Caspian  Stonechat’  (0,  2,  I) 

Shetland  Virkie,  Mainland,  cf,  7th  May,  photo  (P.  V.  Harvey,  R.  Riddington  et  al.)  (plates  351  & 352). 
BBRC  has  recently  reviewed  all  spring  records  of ‘Siberian  Stonechat’,  in  the  process  drawing  up  clear 
criteria  by  which  they  may  be  assessed  (see  Brit.  Birds  97:  596-597,  which  lists  all  the  records  which 
remain  accepted).  During  2006  there  were  one  or  two  claims  of  spring  Siberian  Stonechats  that  proved 
not  to  be  acceptable,  even  though  they  were  supported  by  photographs.  Although  these  birds  showed 
large  amounts  of  white  below  and  in  the  wings,  precise  details  of  the  extent  of  white  on  the  lower  back, 
rump  and  uppertail-coverts  were  lacking.  Consequently,  the  Committee  could  not  rule  out  an  aber- 
rant plumage  or  unusually  well-marked  Common  Stonechats  of  the  continental  race  S.  t.  rubicola,  and 
these  pitfalls  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  any  observers  of  a putative  spring  male  ‘Siberian’. 

No  such  problems  arose  for  the  finders  of  the  ‘Caspian  Stonechat’  in  Shetland;  quite  simply  this  was 
a stunning  bird  and  the  envy  of  many  farther  south.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  bird  stayed  for  just  one 
day  and  could  not  be  enjoyed  by  a wider  audience.  The  assessment  of  this  record  was  made  easy  by  the 
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35  I & 352.  Male  ‘Caspian  Stonechat'  Saxicola  torquatus  variegatus, Virkie,  Shetland,  May  2006. 

exemplary  description,  supported  by  photographs.  The  appearance  of  a strikingly  black-and-white 
stonechat  may  be  matched  by  some  extreme  rubicola,  but  the  pure  white  lower  back,  rump,  uppertail- 
coverts  and  the  obvious  extension  of  white  along  the  outer  rectrices  rules  out  all  other  races  of 
Common  Stonechat.  The  Virkie  bird  was  aged  tentatively  as  a first-summer  on  the  basis  of  brownish 
(presumably  retained  juvenile)  primaries  and  pale  brownish  flecks  on  the  head. 

The  striking  tail  pattern  of  variegatus  is  shared  by  the  rather  similar  White-tailed  Stonechat  S.  leu- 
curus,  a largely  sedentary  species  of  the  northern  Indian  subcontinent.  As  well  as  being  an  unlikely 
vagrant,  White-tailed  Stonechat  has  a broader  black  nape  connecting  the  crown  with  the  back,  a 
deeper  chestnut  central  breast  patch,  a shorter  primary  projection,  and  more  extensive  white  on  the 
inner  webs  of  the  outer  rectrices  - though  this  last  feature  is  variable.  Like  variegatus,  it  occurs  in 
riparian  grasslands  and  reedbeds.  In  this  context,  the  frequently  used  English  name  of  ‘Caucasian 
Stonechat’  given  to  variegatus  seems  inappropriate  as  it  is  a bird  of  lowlands  and  wetlands  fringing  the 
western  and  northern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  rather  than  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains, where  S.  t.  rubicola  breeds. 

(The  race  maurus  breeds  widely  across  N Asia  from  N Urals  S to  N Caspian  Sea,  Mongolia  and  N China,  E to 
Kolyma  basin,  Okhotsk  coast  and  N Japan.  Winters  from  N Indian  subcontinent  to  S China  and  SE  Asia.  The  race 
variegatus  breeds  W and  N Caspian  Sea  from  Azerbaijan  and  Georgia,  N to  lower  reaches  of  Volga  River,  and 
northeast  to  delta  of  Ural  River,  Kazakhstan.  Migrates  southwest  through  E Iraq  and  throughout  Arabian  Peninsula, 
west  to  Israel.  Most  winter  NE  Africa,  from  N and  E Sudan,  N Ethiopia  and  Eritrea,  occasionally  N to  Israel;  small 
numbers  remain  southeast  Transcaucasus.) 

Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabellina  (1,23,  2) 

Anglesey  Mynachdy,  Carmel  Head,  22nd-23rd  September,  photo  (J.  Dyda,  D.  Powell,  R.  I.  Thorpe 
et  al.)  {Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  327;  plate  353). 

Yorkshire,  North  Filey,  14th  October,  photo  (R.  E.  Harbird,  D.  J.  Scanlan,  C.  C.  Thomas  et  al). 

2002  Caernarfonshire  Bardsey,  16th  October  (D.  Barndean,  S.  D.  Stansfield). 

2005  Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  23rd-29th  October,  photo  (A.  E.  Duncan  et  al.). 

Despite  some  continuing  difficulties  in  separating  this  species  from  Northern  Wheatear  Oe.  oenanthe, 
a clear  pattern  of  occurrence  is  now  evident.  With  the  exception  of  a lone  spring  record,  at  Winterton, 
Norfolk,  on  28th  May  1977,  and  a late  autumn  bird  at  Allonby,  Cumbria,  on  11th  November  1887,  all 
records  involve  arrivals  between  14th  September  and  the  end  of  October.  The  most  favoured  counties 
are  Shetland  (four  records),  followed  by  Scilly,  Suffolk,  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire  (each  with  three). 

The  Filey  bird  shared  its  chosen  field  with  a Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachydactyla  and  a 
Richard’s  Pipit  Anthus  richardi  and  came  at  the  start  of  a purple  patch  for  the  site  that  also  produced  a 
Radde’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  schwarzi  and  a ‘Two-barred  Greenish  Warbler’  Ph.  trochiloides  I 
plumbeitarsus.  With  such  a supporting  cast,  and  given  that  a number  of  other  previous  Isabelline  ; 
Wheatears  have  arrived  at  the  same  time  as  other  vagrants  from  Asia,  it  seems  likely  that  this  and  many  ' 
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other  British  records  involve 
birds  originating  from  Central 
Asia,  rather  than  from  the  closer 
southeastern  European  or 
Middle  Eastern  populations. 

(Small  European  population 
restricted  to  E Greece,  Bulgaria, 

Ukraine  and  SW  Russia.  In  Asia, 
breeds  widely  across  arid  grasslands 
from  Turkey  through  Kazakhstan, 

Mongolia  and  N China,  S to  Iran  and 
N Pakistan.  Winters  from  N Sahel 
zone  to  E Africa,  and  throughout 
Middle  East  from  Arabian  Peninsula 
to  S Iran,  Pakistan  and  NW  India.) 

Desert  Wheatear 
Oenanthe  deserti  (9,  85,  4) 

North-east  Scotland  Meikle 
Loch,  Slains,  9/first-winter,  21st 
October  (P.  S.  Crockett  et  al). 

Scilly  St  Agnes,  first-winter  9> 

27th  October  (D.  Page).  St 
Mary’s,  first-winter  cf>  1st — 6th 
November,  photo  (R.  L.  Flood 
et  al.). 

Sussex  Cooden,  Bexhill-on-Sea, 

9, 1 st— 4th  November,  photo  (P.  Brown  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  369). 

2005  Northumberland  Holy  Island,  9>  31st  October  to  14th  November  (Brit.  Birds  100:  80);  note 
revised  dates. 

(Breeds  widely  but  discontinuously  across  arid  and  desert  regions  of  N Africa  from  Morocco  to  Middle  East,  N to  S 
Caucasus,  and  across  C Asia  from  C Iran  and  N Pakistan  to  Mongolia  and  N China.  Some  N African  birds  resident, 
but  many  winter  in  Sahara  and  Sahel  region  of  N Africa  from  Mauritania  E to  Ethiopia  and  Somalia.  Asian  breeders 
winter  from  Arabian  Peninsula  to  NW  India.) 

Dark-throated  Thrush  Turdus  ruficollis  (2,58,  I) 

Glamorgan  Townhill,  Swansea,  cf  T.  r.  atrogularis,  from  December  2005  to  15th  March,  photo  (Brit. 
Birds  99:  plates  75  & 76;  100:  plates  81, 354). 

Northumberland  Riding  Mill,  first-winter  9 T.  r.  atrogularis , 4th  December  2005  to  16th  January, 
photo  (K.  Charman  et  al.). 

Shetland  Foula,  first-winter  9 T.  r.  atrogularis,  7th-9th  October,  photo  (J.  M.  & T.  P.  Drew,  K.  D.  Shaw, 
M.  A.  Wilkinson). 

Somerset  Curload,  from  December  2005  to  3rd  January  (Brit.  Birds  100:  81). 

Not  so  long  ago  this  was  a great  rarity  - the  fourth  British  record  was  as  recently  as  1974  - but  records 
are  now  virtually  annual,  with  47  of  the  61  records  in  the  last  20  years.  It  has  been  found  in  every 
month  from  September  to  May,  and  sightings  have  been  widely  scattered:  everywhere  from  the 
Northern  Isles  and  east  coast  in  autumn  to  suburban  parks  and  inland  gardens  in  winter.  Conse- 
quently, this  is  a rarity  that  dedicated  patch-workers  everywhere  must  think  they  have  a chance  with, 
bringing  a little  tingle  of  optimism  during  cold-weather  thrush  movements. 

Nonetheless,  October  in  the  Northern  Isles  is  still  the  time  and  place  to  find  a ‘Black-throated 
Thrush’,  probably  among  an  influx  of  Redwings  T.  iliacus  (fig.  10).  There  have  been  27  autumn  records 
in  the  Northern  Isles,  all  between  late  September  and  mid  November  apart  from  two  December 
arrivals.  Throughout  the  rest  of  Britain,  however,  there  have  been  only  eight  in  October,  all  at  migra- 
tion hotspots  (five  in  Scilly,  two  on  the  Norfolk  coast  and  one  in  Cornwall),  but  21  have  been  found 
between  mid  November  and  mid  March,  nearly  all  well  inland.  Three  in  November  were  seen  on  single 
dates  but  many  of  the  winter  birds  have  lingered  for  several  weeks;  it  is  likely  that  most  arrived  in 


353.  Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabellina,  Carmel  Head, 
Mynachdy, Anglesey,  September  2006. 
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Britain  the  previous 
autumn  and  were 
located  only  when  they 
moved  into  new  areas  in 
search  of  food.  There 
have  also  been  four 
records  in  April  and 
May  (all  since  1993,  in 
Shetland,  Orkney, 

Norfolk  and  Kent),  all  in 
circumstances  sug- 
gesting that  they  were 
birds  leaving  the 
country. 

The  single  British 
'Red-throated  Thrush’ 

T.  r.  ruficollis , at  the 

Naze,  Essex,  from  29th  September  to  7th  October  1994,  turned  up  earlier  than  all  bar  two  Black- 
throated  Thrushes.  Late  September  is  within  the  typical  arrival  period  of  Red-throated  Thrushes  in 
coastal  northeast  China  but  most  other  Western  Palearctic  records  of  Red-throated  Thrush  have 
occurred  between  October  and  May.  Given  that  ruficollis  breeds  to  the  east  of  atrogularis,  there  must 
surely  be  different  factors  at  work  affecting  the  vagrancy  of  the  two  forms.  Another  'Red-throated' 
would  be  much  appreciated,  especially  as  the  two  races  have  quite  different  songs  (Arkhipov  et  al. 
2003)  and  may  be  regarded  as  separate  species  in  the  future,  although  birds  showing  characters  of  both 
forms  occur  where  their  ranges  overlap,  from  the  upper  Lena  River  to  the  Russian  Altai  and  Sayan 
mountain  ranges  (Clement  & Hathway  2000). 
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Fig.  10.  Arrival  times  of ‘Black-throated  Thrushes’  Turdus  ruficollis  atrogularis 
in  Britain,  separating  records  in  the  Northern  Isles  (blue)  from  those 
elsewhere  in  Britain  (red). 


i 


(Western,  black-throated  form  T.  r.  atrogularis  breeds  C and  N Urals,  E across  SW  Siberia  and  E Kazakhstan  to  NW 
China.  Winters  Iraq  to  N India,  E through  Himalayan  foothills  to  Bhutan.  Nominate  red-throated  race  breeds  to  E 
of  T.  r.  atrogularis  in  C Siberia  and  N Mongolia,  wintering  E Himalayas  and  S fringe  of  Tibetan  Plateau  from  Nepal 
to  SW  China,  N to  NE  China.) 
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355.  First-winter  male  American  Robin  Turdus  migratorius, Tresco,  Scilly,  October  2006. 

American  Robin  Turdus  migratorius  (0,  20,  3) 

Greater  London  Peckham,  January  to  28th  March,  photo  (I.  Skelton,  per  A.  S.  M.  Self  et  al.). 

Highland  Glenmore  Forest  Park,  4th  May,  photo  (G.  Lewis);  presumed  same,  Boat  of  Garten,  6th  May, 
photo  (M.  Butters). 

Scilly  Tresco,  first-winter  cf,  10th-28th  October,  photo  (P.  Brown  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  99;  plate  371;  plate 
355). 

(Breeds  throughout  North  America  from  tree  line  of  Alaska  and  N Canada,  S to  S Mexico.  Winters  from  S Canada 
to  S USA  and  C America,  S to  Guatemala.) 

Zitting  Cisticola  Cisticola  juncidis  (0,4,  I) 

Kent  Bockhill,  St  Margaret’s,  25th  August,  photo  (P.  Chantler,  R.  Heading  et  al). 

(Resident  throughout  Mediterranean  basin,  and  N along  Atlantic  seaboard  of  W France,  but  recent  N expansion 
curtailed  by  severe  winters.  Elsewhere,  other  races  breed  throughout  Indian  subcontinent,  S China  and  S Japan  to 
SE  Asia  and  N Australia,  and  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.) 

Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  certhiola  (1,32,  I) 

Shetland  Skaw,  Whalsay,  first-winter,  2nd  October,  trapped,  photo  (B.  Marshall,  A.  & G.  Seth, 
P.  Stronach  et  al). 

1998  Shetland  Hillwell,  1st  October  (M.  S.  Chapman). 

(Five  races  breed  across  Siberia  from  the  Ob  River  in  W Siberia,  N to  64°N,  and  E to  Yakutia  and  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
and  to  the  south  from  SW  Siberia  and  NE  Kazakhstan  through  Mongolia  to  Ussuriland  and  N and  NE  China. 
Winters  from  NE  India  to  S China,  and  S throughout  SE  Asia.) 

Lanceolated  Warbler  Locustella  lanceolata  (7,  100,  3) 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  15th  September,  photo  (C.  G.  Bradshaw,  R.  M.  Tallack,  M.  D.  Warren  et  al.)  {Brit. 
Birds  99:  plate  328);  another,  15th  September,  trapped,  photo  (H.  E.  Maggs  et  al).  Foula,  5th-9th 
October  (J.  M.  & T.  P.  Drew,  K.  D.  Shaw,  M.  A.  Wilkinson). 

(Singing  males  regular  in  E Finland.  To  E,  breeds  discontinuously  from  C Urals  E across  much  of  Siberia  to 
Kamchatka,  Kuril  Islands,  Hokkaido  and  NE  China.  Winters  in  Indian  subcontinent,  from  Nepal  E through  NE 
India  into  SE  Asia  and  Philippines.) 
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River  Warbler  Locustella  fluviatilis  (0,  30,  2) 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  15th  June  (E.  A.  & N.  J.  Riddiford),  sound-recorded.  Foula,  3rd-4th  October,  photo 
(J.  M.  & T.  P.  Drew,  K.  D.  Shaw,  M.  A.  Wilkinson  et  al.). 

Since  the  1950s  the  breeding  range  of  River  Warbler  in  Europe  has  expanded  to  the  west  and  north. 
During  this  period,  the  tiny  Finnish  population  doubled  in  the  late  1980s,  while  in  Estonia  it  was  a 
scarce  breeding  bird  until  the  1950s,  yet  by  1989  the  population  had  grown  to  an  estimated  10,000 
pairs  ( BWP ).  This  trend  is  clearly  apparent  in  the  British  situation.  The  first  record  was  of  a bird 
trapped  on  Fair  Isle  in  September  1961,  while  the  majority  of  the  31  subsequent  records  came  during 
the  1980s  and  1990s,  including  a peak  of  seven  in  1995  alone.  Almost  equal  numbers  have  occurred  in 
the  spring  and  summer  period  (18),  the  majority  of  which  were  singing  males,  and  in  autumn  (14), 
most  of  these  in  the  narrow  window  between  14th  and  24th  September. 

On  migration,  they  are  extremely  inconspicuous  and  difficult  to  locate,  even  in  areas  where  they  are 
known  to  be  common;  for  example,  at  Ngulia,  in  the  Tsavo  West  National  Park  in  Kenya,  where  River 
Warbler  is  the  fourth  most  numerous  species  trapped  in  autumn,  field  observations  are  unusual.  This 
is  reflected  in  Britain,  where  1 1 of  the  14  autumn  birds  have  been  trapped  or  found  dead.  How  many 
must  escape  undetected?  Once  predicted  as  a potential  breeding  colonist,  in  recent  years  River  Warbler 
has  become  extremely  rare;  including  the  two  this  year  there  have  been  only  three  accepted  since  1998, 
and  there  hasn’t  been  a singing  male  in  that  time. 

In  spring  and  early  summer,  singing  River  Warblers  are  a familiar  part  of  the  dawn  chorus  in 
lowland  parts  of  central  and  eastern  Europe.  The  pulsing,  stridulating  song  of  the  male  is  unmistak- 
able (except,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  a singing  bush-cricket  (Tettigoniidae))  and  it  carries  far  on 
still  evenings  and  dawns,  so  few  lingering  birds  should  be  overlooked.  Autumn  birds  are  more  tricky,  as 
getting  decent  views  of  this  hulking  Locustella  is  always  a problem.  This  year’s  Foula  bird  was  noted  to 
be  medium-  to  large-sized,  both  bigger-  and  wider-bodied  than  a Grasshopper  Warbler  L.  naevia,  with 
a noticeably  long  and  bulky  tail.  It  was  described  as  a very  plain  warbler,  but  a patient  approach 
revealed  the  concolorous  dark  brown  upperparts,  which  lacked  any  warm  tones,  an  obvious  gorget  of 
streaks  extending  from  the  throat  to  the  upper  breast,  and  the  brownish  flanks  extending  to  darker 
undertail-coverts  with  whitish  tips,  giving  these  a spotted  or  patterned  effect.  This  bird  was  reported  to 
be  ‘the  best  runner  ever,  like  a mouse  inches  from  you,  running  through  walls  and  long  vegetation’. 
What  chance  of  finding  your  own  in  well-vegetated  England! 

(Patchy  and  local  distribution  across  C and  E Europe,  but  is  spreading  into  NW  Europe;  range  from  Germany  to  C 
Finland,  and  E through  C Russia  to  W Siberia.  S limit  extends  to  Croatia  and  Ukraine.  Migrates  through  Middle 
East  and  NE  Africa  to  winter  in  E Africa.) 


Savi’s  Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides  (-,  633,  3) 

Norfolk  Burnham  Norton,  cf , 3rd-4th  lune  ( J.  Bird,  J.  J.  Gilroy,  R.  Martin  et  al.). 

Shetland  Skaw,  Unst,  28th  May  to  3rd  June,  photo  (M.  A.  Maher,  S.  J.  & A.  I.  McElwee  et  al.)  ( Brit . 

Birds  99:  plate  191;  plate  356). 
Somerset  Ham  Wall  NNR, 
adult  cf , 9th-14th  April 
(B.  D.  Gibbs,  N.  A.  Smith  et 
al.),  presumed  returning  bird 
of  2005  (Brit.  Birds  100;  83). 
Meare  Heath,  25th-28th  July 
(D.  J.  Chown,  J.  A.  Hazell), 
presumed  returning  bird  of 
2005  (Brit.  Birds  100:  83). 
Wiltshire  Waterhay  Bridge, 
Cotswold  Water  Park,  28th 
May,  photo  (T.  Frayling, 
I.  Wells). 

2005  Kent  Stodmarsh, 
1 5th— 29th  April,  photo  (A.  & 

356.  Savi’s  Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides.  Skaw,  Unst,  Shetland,  May  2006.  M.  J.  Hindle  et  al.). 
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2005  Somerset  Meare  Heath,  24th  June  to  26th  July  (Brit.  Birds  100:  83);  note  revised  dates. 

(Breeds  discontinuously  in  W Europe,  from  Iberia  to  Netherlands;  range  contracting  to  SE,  although  still  expanding 
NE  into  Baltic  countries.  To  E,  occurs  through  temperate  Russia  S through  Ukraine  to  Black  Sea  coasts.  European 
birds  winter  in  W Africa  from  Senegal  to  N Nigeria.  C Asian  race,  fusca,  breeds  from  Caspian  Sea  E across 
Kazakhstan  to  NW  China  and  W Mongolia,  wintering  in  NE  Africa.) 

Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola  (1,59,  3) 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  adult,  9th  September,  trapped,  photo  ( J.  Askins,  R.  L.  Flood  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate 
291). 

Shetland  Skaw,  Whalsay,  12th  June,  trapped,  photo  (J.  L.  Irvine,  B.  Marshall  et  al). 

Yorkshire,  East  Kilnsea,  first-winter,  13th  August,  trapped,  photo  (T.  McEvoy,  R.  Swales  et  al). 

The  occurrence  patterns  of  British  Paddyfield  Warblers  superficially  resemble  those  of  other  species 
with  similar  breeding  ranges  in  southeastern  Europe  and  Central  Asia.  The  vast  majority  involve  first- 
years  in  September  and  October  along  the  east  coast,  with  later  arrivals  in  the  southwest.  There  are  also 
eight  late-spring  records,  of  which  the  majority  are  from  the  Northern  Isles.  This  year’s  crop,  however, 
includes  two  less  predictable  records:  a first-winter  at  Spurn  on  the  amazingly  early  date  of  13th 
August  and  an  adult  on  St  Mary’s  in  early  September. 

The  immature  in  East  Yorkshire  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  arrived  a month  earlier  than  most  other 
British  records,  which  show  a peak  between  late  September  and  mid  October,  and  recalls  a similar 
record  from  Guernsey,  Channel  Islands,  on  19th  August  1993.  There  is  no  similar  pattern  among  other 
species  from  the  same  region;  for  example,  all  early  autumn  records  of  Isabelline  Shrike  Lanins 
isabellinus  have  been  of  adult  birds.  Could  the  Spurn  bird  have  originated  farther  east  than  most  British 
Paddyfields?  Although  birds  around  the  Black  Sea  begin  to  migrate  in  mid  August,  migration  occurs 
much  earlier  in  Siberia  ( BWP ),  with  adults  starting  to  move  in  late  July  and  young  birds  somewhat  later. 

The  worn  tertials  and  tail  of  the  St  Mary’s  bird  clearly  showed  that  it  was  an  adult;  Dement’ev  & 
Gladkov  (1954)  suggested  that  while  some  adults  moult  in  late  August,  others  migrate  in  worn 
plumage.  A worn  adult  in  autumn  may  show  curiously  dull  wings  that,  at  first  glance,  might  suggest 
Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  A.  dumetorum,  although  the  more  striking  head  pattern,  with  a well-marked 
supercilium  extending  well  behind  the  eye,  should  help  the  identification  process. 

(In  Europe,  restricted  to  Black  Sea  coasts  from  N Bulgaria  and  Danube  delta  E to  Ukraine.  To  E,  breeds  widely 
across  steppes  of  S Russia  and  SW  Siberia,  Kazakhstan,  northwest  China  and  western  Mongolia,  S to  Uzbekistan 
and  N Pakistan.  Winters  throughout  Indian  subcontinent  N of  Sri  Lanka.) 

Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  dumetorum  (9,  64,  3) 

Lincolnshire  Gibraltar  Point,  first-winter,  16th  September,  trapped,  photo  (R.  Emmens,  G.  Gregory, 
K.  M.  Wilson  et  al). 

Lothian  Skateraw,  17th  September,  photo  (K.  Gillon  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  330). 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  first-winter,  23rd-30th  September,  trapped  (P.  A.  Brown,  E.  R.  Meek  et  al). 
2001  Caernarfonshire  Bardsey,  first-winter,  13th  October,  trapped  (S.  D.  Stansfield  et  al). 

(Breeds  widely  throughout  S Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia  and  European  Russia  to  64°N.  To  E,  range  extends  across  C 
Siberia  to  Lake  Baikal  and  upper  Lena  River,  S through  W Mongolia  and  NW  China,  Kazakhstan  and  Tajikistan  to 
N Pakistan.  Winters  throughout  Indian  subcontinent  S to  Sri  Lanka  and  E into  NW  Myanmar.) 

Great  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  arundinaceus  (9,  209,  5) 

Angus  & Dundee  Loch  of  Kinnordy,  cf  in  song,  11th  June  to  13th  July,  photo  (A.  J.  Leitch  et  al). 
Lincolnshire  Far  Ings,  Barton-on-Humber,  24th  June,  photo  (G.  P.  Catley,  N.  Drinkall,  S.  Routledge 
et  al). 

Suffolk  Gunton,  Lowestoft,  16th  May  (R.  Fairhead,  I.  Wright  et  al).  Dunwich,  first-winter,  14th 
October,  trapped,  photo  (A.  Howe,  D.  Pearson  et  al). 

Yorkshire,  East  Spurn,  26th  May  (R.  Butcher  et  al). 

2005  Warwickshire  Brandon  Marsh,  6th— 10th  May  (K.  I.  Lydster,  F.  G.  Stokes  et  al). 

(Breeds  discontinuously  throughout  much  of  continental  Europe  from  Iberia  to  Greece,  N to  S Sweden  and 
Finland,  and  E across  S Russia,  Turkey  and  Caucasus  to  W Siberia.  C Asian  race,  zarudnyi , breeds  from  Volga  to  NW 
China  and  W Mongolia.  Winters  throughout  C and  S Africa.) 
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Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata  (I,  100,4) 

Argyll  Balephetrish  Bay,  Tiree,  31st  August  to  2nd  September,  photo  ( J.  Bowler,  K.  Gillon). 

Essex  The  Naze,  9th  September,  photo  (S.  Bunn). 

Scilly  Bryher,  adult,  1 3th— 14th  October,  photo  (T.  Parminter,  A.  Tomczynski  etal.). 

Shetland  Funzie,  Fetlar,  18th-22nd  September,  photo  (B.  H.  Thomason  et  al). 

1998  Caernarfonshire  Bardsey,  first-winter,  25th-26th  September,  trapped  (D.  Anning,  S.  D.  Stans- 
field). 

2004  Cleveland  Hartlepool,  10th  August  (R.  C.  Taylor). 

2005  Yorkshire,  North  Castle  Hill,  Scarborough,  10th  September  (N.  W.  Addey,  1 Middleton,  S.  Wignill 
etal). 

(Range  expanding  W,  and  breeding  in  S Finland.  To  E,  breeds  C Russia  and  W Siberia  to  Yenisey  valley,  C and  N 
Kazakhstan  to  W Mongolia  and  W Xinjiang  province,  China.  Winters  N and  peninsular  India,  S to  Karnataka.) 


Olive-tree  Warbler  Hippolais  olivetorum  (0,  0,  I) 

Shetland  Boddam,  first-winter,  16th  August,  photo  (P.  M.  Ellis,  H.  R.  Harrop,  R.  A.  Mavor  et  al.).  ( Brit 
Birds  99:  plate  292;  plate  357). 

Finding  a first  for  Britain  should  be  one  of  the  highlights  of  a birding  lifetime,  so  one  must  sympathise 
with  the  observers  involved  here  - as  most  people  will  now  know,  this  bird  was  identified  from  photo- 
graphs after  it  had  departed.  It  was  discovered  skulking  in  an  overgrown  garden,  giving  fleeting  views 
and  disappearing  for  up  to  an  hour  at  a time.  On-site  discussion  covered  most  of  the  Hippolais  genus, 
with  Olive-tree  and  Upcher’s  Warblers  H.  languida  both  considered,  but  Olive-tree  Warbler  was 
excluded  at  the  time,  largely  on  the  basis  of  two  factors:  size  and  tail  movements.  The  bird  was  clearly 
not  ‘Great  Reed  Warbler  size’  as  stated  in  the  Collins  Bird  Guide  and  it  consistently  dipped  its  tail,  a 
behavioural  trait  thought  to  be  diagnostic  of  Eastern  Olivaceous  Warbler  H.  pallida. 

The  bird  had  gone  next  morning  and  that  might  have  been  that,  but  for  the  fact  that  Hugh  Harrop 
had  managed  to  grab  half  a dozen  reasonable  photographs  of  this  elusive  bird.  When  these  were  sent 
to  Hadoram  Shirihai  he  was  confident  that  they  showed  an  Olive-tree  Warbler,  an  identification  also 
supported  by  Killian  Mullarney  and  Lars  Svensson.  The  enormity  of  the  sighting  is  emphasised  by  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  first  record  of  long-distance  vagrancy  by  this  species  to  our  knowledge. 

In  hindsight,  from  the  comfort  of  the  armchair  and  with  the  benefit  of  expert  opinion,  the  photo- 
graphs make  identification  relatively  straightforward,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event.  The 
photos  show  a chunky,  long-winged  warbler  with  distinct  orange-yellow  tones  to  the  lower  mandible 
of  a heavy  bill,  greyish  plumage,  a prominent  wing  panel,  and  dark  wings  and  tail  contrasting  with  a 

pale  body.  Other  factors, 
though,  cannot  be 
judged  from  the  photo- 
graphs. Although  size 
seems  to  have  been 
overstated  in  the  litera- 
ture, this  was,  in  retro- 
spect, a large  bird, 
although  Harvey  et  al. 
(2006)  pointed  out  that 
published  weights  of 
Olive-tree  Warbler  are 
similar  to  those  for 
Garden  Warbler  Sylvia 
borin.  Although  the 
Boddam  bird  constantly 
dipped  its  tail,  on  one 
occasion  it  was  seen  to 
wave  its  tail  in  an  oval, 
ending  with  the  tail  j 
spread  - a movement 


357.  First-winter  Olive-tree  Warbler  Hippolais  olivetorum,  Boddam,  Shetland, 
August  2006. 
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that  is  apparently  diagnostic  of  Olive-tree  Warbler.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  tail  movements  of  Hip- 
polais  warblers  need  to  be  used  with  caution  to  support  an  identification.  Eastern  Olivaceous  Warbler 
also  tends  to  be  rather  vocal  and  tail  movements  and  calls  are  usually  associated  with  each  other,  while 
the  deep  ‘tchuk’  call  of  Olive-tree,  heard  from  the  Boddam  bird  but  not  sound-recorded,  differs  from 
the  harsher  call  of  Eastern  Olivaceous. 

Not  many  British  birders  could  seriously  claim  to  have  had  Olive-tree  Warbler  on  their  ‘radar’, 
although  it  was  included  in  Ian  Wallace’s  list  of  predicted  future  vagrants  over  a quarter  of  a century 
ago  (Wallace  1980).  It  was  one  of  the  few  long-distance  migrants  breeding  in  Europe  not  on  the  British 
List  and  it  joins  a surprisingly  long  list  of  species  with  distributions  centred  on  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean which  have  turned  up  in  Britain,  including  RiippeH’s  Warbler  Sylvia  rueppelli , Eastern  Bonelli’s 
Warbler  Phylloscopus  orientalis , Masked  Shrike  Lanins  nubicus  and  Cretzschmar’s  Bunting  Emberiza 
caesia.  Perhaps  other  long-distance  migrants  from  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  such  as  Cinereous 
Bunting  E.  cineracea , or  even  Upcher’s  Warbler,  should  be  taken  seriously  as  prospective  vagrants, 
although  Olive-tree  Warbler  breeds  as  far  west  as  Croatia,  much  closer  to  Britain  than  any  of  the  other 
species  mentioned. 

Britain’s  first  Ruppell’s  Warbler  was  also  found  at  Boddam,  almost  exactly  29  years  earlier;  indeed  at 
one  stage  the  Olive-tree  Warbler  was  in  the  very  same  garden.  While  this  might  appear  to  strengthen 
the  case  for  August  as  a time  to  look  for  Balkan  vagrants,  the  Ruppell’s  Warbler  was  an  adult  in  moult, 
believed  to  have  arrived  the  previous  spring.  Nevertheless,  three  of  Britain’s  1 1 Eastern  Olivaceous 
Warblers  have  also  turned  up  in  August,  including  one  of  the  two  Shetland  records,  and  Shetland’s 
only  Eastern  Bonelli’s  Warbler  was  also  in  August. 

Two  other  firsts  for  Britain  in  2006  were  also  identified  from  photographs  (Long-billed  Murrelet 
Brachyramphus  perdix  and  the  lineatus  race  of  Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans , although  both  of  these  had 
the  decency  to  stay  around  afterwards),  while  what  was  potentially  the  first  Audouin’s  Gull  Larus 
audouinii  for  Finland  was  photographed  in  June  2007  and  identified  retrospectively.  These  records 
serve  to  emphasise  the  immense  value  of  modern  digital  recording  equipment.  It  has  led  to  some  sug- 
gestions that  big  claims  will  now  be  accepted  only  with  supporting  video  or  photographs,  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  Committee  will  always  consider  all  records  on  merit,  although  the  very  fact  that 
some  of  the  birds  mentioned  could  have  been  misidentified  emphasises  just  how  important  it  is  that 
significant  records  are  accompanied  by  thorough  documentation. 

(European  breeding  range  restricted  to  E Mediterranean,  extending  from  coastal  Croatia  S through  Balkan 
Peninsula  to  Greece,  and  along  Black  Sea  coast  in  Bulgaria  and  S Romania.  To  east,  breeds  W and  S Turkey,  NW 
Syria  and  N Israel.  Migrates  S to  winter  in  East  Africa  from  S Tanzania  to  N South  Africa.) 

Orphean  Warbler  Sylvia  hortensis 

Western  race  S.  h.  hortensis,  ‘Western  Orphean  Warbler’  (0,  1,0) 

1955  Dorset  Portland  Bill,  20th  September,  trapped. 

Although  this  record  of  Orphean  Warbler  appeared  in  BB  as  long  ago  as  1956  {Brit.  Birds  49:  180),  this 
bird  has  now  been  accepted  by  BBRC  and  BOURC  as  the  first  British  record  of  the  nominate  form  S. 
h.  hortensis.  As  is  so  often  the  case  when  trying  to  review  old  records  to  establish  the  race  involved,  the 
description  was  not  particularly  detailed,  despite  the  bird  being  trapped.  There  was  enough  to  suggest 
that  it  was  an  adult  female,  the  eye  being  described  as  ‘dirty  greyish  white’,  the  crown  pale  grey  and  the 
upperparts  greyish-brown.  Establishing  the  racial  identity  proved  to  be  rather  more  complicated,  with 
separation  of  nominate  hortensis  from  the  most  likely  of  the  eastern  races  ( crassirostris ) being  based  on 
bill  structure  and  plumage  tones.  The  bill  of  hortensis  is  shorter  and  has  a more  strongly  curved 
culmen  and  straighter  lower  mandible,  while  that  of  crassirostris  tends  to  appear  long  and  spiky.  The 
description  of  the  Portland  bird’s  bill  as  being  long,  strong  and  ‘shrike-like’  was  not  helpful,  although 
‘shrike-like’  might  indicate  that  it  was  decurved  and  thus  closer  to  hortensis.  As  it  would  have  under- 
gone a (more  or  less)  complete  post-breeding  moult,  the  plumage  of  an  adult  in  late  September  should 
be  fresh.  From  the  description  of  the  underparts  - having  a pinkish  tone,  with  brownish-buff  flanks 
and  a pinkish-buff  wash  to  the  undertail-coverts  - hortensis  might  be  more  likely;  the  underparts  of 
crassirostris  tend  to  be  paler  and  lack  any  trace  of  a pink  or  buff  wash,  while  the  undertail-coverts  have 
darker  centres,  which  should  have  been  visible  in  the  hand.  Luckily,  the  original  description  contained 
a single  tail  feather  that  fell  out  during  the  processing  of  the  bird  (and  was  stuck  to  a piece  of  paper 
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with  sellotape).  This  feather  was  sent  to  Prof.  Staffan  Bensch  at  Lund  University,  Sweden,  who  kindly 
analysed  its  DNA.  He  compared  the  results  with  those  of  nominate  hortensis  and  crassirostris  and  con- 
cluded that  it  was  a strong  match  with  the  nominate  race. 

This  leaves  another  four  accepted  Orphean  Warbler  records  as  yet  unassigned  to  race:  Porthgwarra, 
Cornwall,  October  1967;  the  well-watched  bird  on  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  in  October  1981;  Aberdeen,  North- 
east Scotland,  in  October  1982;  and  Saltash,  Cornwall,  in  May  1991.  All  have  been  reviewed  by  BBRC 
and  we  hope  to  publish  the  results  shortly.  According  to  Shirihai  et  al.  (2001),  hortensis  is  'genetically 
well  differentiated  from  S.  [h.]  crassirostris-.,  the  two  [races]  are  as  divergent  as  either  is  from  [Arabian 
Warbler]  S.  leucomelaena’.  The  voice  of  the  two  forms  is  diagnostic  and  in  adult  plumage  the  two  races 
show  consistent  plumage  differences  as  described  above.  This  supports  the  case  for  treating  hortensis 
and  crassirostris  as  separate  species;  indeed,  the  15th  draft  of  the  AERC  ‘Checklist  of  bird  taxa  occur- 
ring in  the  Western  Palearctic  region’  treats  them  as  such:  Western  Orphean  S.  hortenis  and  Eastern 
Orphean  Warbler  S.  crassirostris. 

(Nominate  ‘Western’  form  breeds  N Africa  from  Morocco  to  NW  Libya,  N through  Iberian  Peninsula  to  S France,  S 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  Winters  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  from  S Mauritania  and  N Senegal  to  Chad.  ‘Eastern’  form 
crassirostris  breeds  Slovenia  and  Croatia  south  through  Balkans  to  Greece,  and  E through  Turkey  to  at  least 
Armenia,  also  NE  Libya  and  Israel.  Winters  Sudan  to  Eritrea.  Third  form,  jerdoni,  breeds  from  southern  Caspian 
Sea  region  in  Iran  to  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  and  N to  Tien  Shan  Mountains  in  SE  Kazakhstan.  Winters  Arabian 
Peninsula  to  peninsular  India  E to  Bihar.) 

Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans  (4,539,-) 

2002  Shetland  Aith,  Fetlar,  first-summer  c f , 23rd-28th  May  (M.  O’Brien,  M.  Smith,  B.  H.  Thomason 
et  al.).  Norwich,  Unst,  9,22nd  June  (M.  A.  Maher). 

2005  Cornwall  Nanquidno,  adult  cf , 10th  October  (I.  M.  McKerchar  et  al). 

(Four  races  widely  but  locally  distributed  throughout  Mediterranean  basin  from  NW  Africa  and  Iberia  N to  S 
France,  and  E to  Greece  and  W Turkey.  Winters  S of  Sahara  from  Mauritania  and  Senegal  to  S Egypt  and  Sudan.) 

Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides 
European  and  W Siberian  race  Ph.  t.  viridanus  (4,448,-) 

1958  Devon  Lundy,  2nd-3rd  November,  trapped  (Brit.  Birds  53:  412);  note  revised  dates. 

1978  Devon  Lundy,  cf  in  song,  14th— 1 5th  July  (Brit.  Birds72 : 537);  note  revised  dates. 

2004  Shetland  Ham,  Bressay,  6th  September  (S.  E.  Duffteld  et  al.). 

2005  Durham  Seaham,  10th  September  (S.  G.  Addinall,  T.  Armstrong).  Whitburn,  11th  September 
(P.  Hogg,  M.  Newsome). 

2005  Norfolk  Holkham,  1 1th— 12th  September  (G.  Allport,  A.  Long  et  al).  Stiffkey,  12th  September 
(C.  A.  Holt,  D.  Ritchie). 

2005  Yorkshire,  North  Scarborough  Castle  Hill,  Scarborough,  9th— 1 2th  September  (N.  W.  Addey 
et  al).  Ravenscar,  1 1th  September  (N.  W.  Addey). 

(The  European  and  W Siberian  race  viridanus  has  expanded  W during  20th  century  to  E Poland,  Baltic  countries 
and  S Finland,  with  sporadic  breeding  in  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway.  To  E,  breeds  through  Russia  and  W Siberia 
to  Yenisey  River,  S through  NW  Mongolia  to  N Afghanistan  and  NW  Himalayas.  Winters  throughout  Indian 
subcontinent.  Other  races  occur  throughout  Himalayas  to  SW  China,  wintering  from  Indian  subcontinent  to 
Indochina  and  N Thailand.) 

Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides 

Siberian  race  Ph.  t.  plumbeitarsus,  ‘Two-barred  Greenish  Warbler’  (0,3,  I) 

Yorkshire,  North  Filey,  16th— 18th  October,  photo  (D.  Gilroy,  C.  C.  Thomas  et  al.)  (plate  358). 

October  Greenish  Warblers  P.  trochiloides  viridanus  are  rare  in  Britain,  rarer  in  fact  than  Arctic 
Warbler  P.  borealis , and  both  are  potential  confusion  species  with  Two-barred  Greenish  Warbler 
plumbeitarsus.  Song  is  unlikely  to  be  useful  when  identifying  an  autumn  vagrant,  and  although  the 
call  of  plumbeitarsus  is  slightly  different  from  that  of  viridanus,  whether  it  is  sufficiently  distinct  to 
benefit  British  birders  is  open  to  question.  Ultimately,  it  is  to  plumage  details  that  differentiation 
must  fall.  A first  glimpse  might  suggest  a Yellow-browed  Warbler  P.  inornatus  because  of  the  promi- 
nent supercilium  and  bold  double  wing-bars,  but  the  lack  of  pale  tertial  edges  will  soon  rule  this  out. 
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358.  ‘Two-barred  Greenish  Warbler’  Phylloscopus  trochiloides  plumbeitarsus,  Filey,  North  Yorkshire,  October  2006. 

Size,  structure  and  actions  are  likely  to  appear  as  for  typical  viridanus,  including  the  bill  being  held 
upwards  and  having  a pale  orange  lower  mandible  lacking  a dark  tip,  but  some  plumage  traits  are 
more  akin  to  Arctic  Warbler.  Good  pointers  towards  plumbeitarsus  include  slightly  darker  green 
upperparts  with  a greyish  wash  (but  note  that  the  Filey  bird,  like  the  one  on  Bryher  on  27th-28th 
September  2003,  could  look  quite  bright  (‘grass’)  green  in  certain  views).  The  underparts  are  whiter 
and  include  little  or  no  yellow,  being  a sort  of  pale  grey-white  rather  than  the  lemon-white  of  viri- 
danus, but  lack  the  smudgy  greyish  wash  often  seen  on  Arctic.  Of  particular  importance  is  the 
appearance  of  the  off-white  bar  on  the  greater  coverts.  This  is  bold,  long  and  straight  (typically 
formed  by  the  squared-off  tips  to  seven  coverts)  and  of  even  width  along  its  entire  length,  not  nar- 
rowing on  the  inner  coverts  as  does  the  wispy  wing-bar  of  viridanus , which  is  usually  restricted  to  the 
outermost  four  or  five  greater  coverts.  Indeed,  it  is  reminiscent  of  the  greater-covert  bar  on  Yellow- 
browed  Warbler,  but  it  lacks  the  adjacent  dark  border  along  the  bases  of  the  secondaries  of  that 
species.  Moreover,  the  bar  on  the  median  coverts  is  more  prominent  on  plumbeitarsus,  forming  a 
short  but  distinct  upper  wing-bar.  The  supercilium  is  long  in  all  these  closely  related  taxa  and,  as  on 
viridanus,  it  is  often  wider  above  and  behind  the  eye  in  plumbeitarsus.  It  is  white  with  a lemon  hue, 
and  often  less  obvious  in  front  of  the  eye,  appearing  not  to  reach  the  forehead  and  typically  starting 
between  the  eye  and  the  bill  base.  The  dark  loral  stripe  tends  to  be  longer,  more  like  Arctic’s  and  the 
ear-coverts  can  be  more  mottled,  also  closely  resembling  Arctic’s.  The  legs  can  be  grey-toned,  but  not 
exclusively  so,  and  typically  they  are  not  as  dark  as  those  of  viridanus-,  the  Filey  bird  had  dark, 
reddish-brown  legs,  which  were  paler  to  the  rear,  and  flesh-toned  feet. 

Three  of  the  four  British  records  have  been  found  in  the  third  week  of  October,  with  only  the 
Bryher  2003  bird  bucking  that  trend.  However,  the  four  records  elsewhere  in  western  Europe  show  a 
wider  spread  of  arrival  dates,  including  birds  on  17th  September  and  2nd  October  in  The  Netherlands, 
5th  July  in  Sweden,  and  1st  October  in  Finland.  Vagrants  to  Europe  seem  to  be  occurring  more  fre- 
quently, a pattern  akin  to  that  of  some  other  far-flung  eastern  gems  such  as  Siberian  Rubvthroat  and 
Rufous-tailed  Robin  Luscinia  sibilans  and  further  records  can  be  expected. 

(Breeds  SE  Siberia  from  Baikal  and  N Mongolia  to  Ussuriland,  S to  NE  China.  Winters  S China  to  Indochina  and  C 
Thailand.) 
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Arctic  Warbler  Phylloscopus  borealis  (II,  262,  7) 

Scilly  St  Agnes,  17th — 19th  September  (D.  Page  et  al).  St  Mary’s,  23rd  September  (M.  Anderson,  I.  W. 
Lakin  et  al). 

Shetland  Funzie,  Fetlar,  31st  August,  photo  (M.  A.  Maher,  M.  Smith  et  al.).  Foula,  2nd  September  (R.  J. 
Else).  Geosetter,  Mainland,  adult,  2 1 st— 27th  September,  photo  (D.  Cooper,  B.  Kay  et  al.)  {Brit.  Birds  99: 
plate  331);  first-winter,  30th  September,  photo  (R.  C.  & I.  D.  Broadbent,  P.  S.  Crockett,  I.  Gordon 
et  al.).  Boddarn,  Mainland,  9th- 12th  October,  photo  (R.  Martin  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  372). 

(Breeds  locally  in  N Scandinavia,  becoming  widespread  across  N Russia  E to  extreme  NE  Siberia,  S to  Baikal  region, 
Ussuriland  and  NE  China.  Other  races  breed  in  Alaska,  and  Kamchatka  through  Kuril  Islands  to  N Japan.  Migrant 
through  E China  to  winter  widely  in  SE  Asia  to  Java,  Philippines  and  Sulawesi.) 

Hume’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  humei  (0,  86,  4) 

Norfolk  Holkham  Park,  intermittently  2nd-18th  January  (N.  Green,  J.  R.  McCallum  et  al).  Horsey 
Mere,  24th  January  to  6th  February  (P.  J.  Heath,  A.  J.  Kane  et  al). 

North-east  Scotland  Donmouth,  Aberdeen,  13th— 30th  December,  photo  (M.  Lewis  et  al),  sound- 
recorded. 

Northumberland  Whitley 
Bay,  intermittently  from 
14th  January  to  25th 
March,  photo  (C.  Brad- 
shaw, A.  S.  Jack  et  al.) 
(Brit.  Birds  99:  plates  77  & 
78;  plate  359). 

2005  Lothian  Skateraw, 
25th-27th  October,  photo 
(D.  Allen,  C.  N.  Davison 
et  al). 

(Breeds  in  Altai  Mountains  to 
W Mongolia,  S through  Tien 
Shan  and  Pamirs  to  NE 
Afghanistan,  NW  Himalayas 
and  mountains  in  NW 
China.  Winters  in  S 
Afghanistan  to  N India,  E to 
W Bengal.  Another  race 
breeds  in  C China  from 
Hebei  to  S Yunnan,  W to 
lower  slopes  of  Tibetan 
Plateau.) 


359.  Hume’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  humei.  Whitley  Bay, 
Northumberland,  January  2006. 


Radde’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  schwarzi  (1,273,-) 

1999  Durham  Marsden  Quarry,  South  Shields,  23rd  October  (C.  Bell  et  al). 

2005  Durham  Hawthorn  Quarry,  16th  October  (S.  G.  Addinall  et  al). 

2005  Scilly  Bryher,  7th — 8th  October  (E.  Allchin,  D.  Watson,  per  N.  Hudson). 

(Breeds  in  S Siberia  from  Novosibirsk  region  E to  Ussuriland  and  NE  China.  Migrates  through  E China  to  winter  in 
N Myanmar,  Indochina  and  C Thailand.) 


Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus  (I,  309,-) 

2005  Cornwall  Rame  Head,  10th  October  (S.  C.  Votier). 

(Breeds  in  Siberia  from  Ob  River  N to  60°N,  E to  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  S to  Russian  Altai,  N Mongolia  and  Ussuriland 
through  NE  China.  Winters  Nepal  to  S China  and  SE  Asia  to  Singapore.  Another  race  breeds  on  Tibetan  Plateau.) 

Western  Bonelli’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  bonelli  (1,75,5) 

Borders  St  Abb’s  Head,  first-winter,  24th-26th  September  (D.  Graham,  K.  Rideout  et  al). 
Northumberland  Hauxley,  29th  August,  photo  (B.  Galloway,  M.  Holmes  et  al). 
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Fig.  I I.  Western  Bonelli’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  bonelli,  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  September-October  2006. 
Radnorshire  Gwastedyn  Hill,  cf  in  song,  17th— 18th  May  (R.  Knight  ef  al). 

Scilly  St  Agnes,  intermittently  during  22nd-25th  September  (D.  Page  et  al.);  presumed  same, 
St  Mary’s,  intermittently  from  26th  September  to  21st  October  (S.  Message,  J.  M.  Turton  et  al.)  (fig. 
11).  St  Martin’s,  18th — 20th  October  (S.  Huggins,  P.  Lymbery,  R.  Peach  et  al). 

This  species’  recent  consistent  run  was  continued  in  2006  - there  have  now  been  annual  totals  of  five 
birds  in  four  of  the  last  five  years  - and  there  was  a typical  spread  of  autumn  records  during  the  peak 
period  from  late  August  to  early  October.  The  most  noteworthy  record,  however,  was  the  singing  bird 
in  rarity-starved  Radnorshire.  Wood  Warblers  Ph.  sibilatrix  with  aberrant  songs  have  proved  problem- 
atic on  two  previous  occasions  in  south  Wales  but  there  were  no  such  problems  with  this  individual, 
which  was  seen  well  and  responded  enthusiastically  to  recordings  of  the  species. 

The  difficulties  of  identifying  silent  individuals  are  by  no  means  fully  resolved,  however.  Even  in  the 
hand,  separation  of  Western  and  Eastern  Bonelli’s  Warblers  Ph.  orientalis  is  not  guaranteed,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  bird  on  Bardsey  (below),  which,  although  trapped,  was  still  not  identified  conclusively. 

(Breeding  range  centred  on  SW  Europe  from  Iberia  to  N France,  S Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  and  locally  in  mountains 
of  N Africa.  Winters  along  S edge  of  Sahara,  from  Senegal  and  S Mauritania  to  N Cameroon.) 

Eastern/Western  Bonelli’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  orientalislbonelli  (I,  152,7) 

Caernarfonshire  Bardsey,  24th-25th  September,  trapped,  photo  (S.  C.  Renouf,  S.  D.  Stansfield  et  al.). 
Leicestershire  Hambleton  Wood,  Rutland  Water,  2nd  May  ( J.  Wright). 

Iberian  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  ibericus  (0,  I I,  2) 

Devon  Challacombe  Common,  Dartmoor,  cf,  1st  May  to  6th  June,  photo  (D.  J.  Hopkins,  S.  N.  G. 
Howell,  M.  R.  Langman,  J.  P.  Martin  et  al). 

Lothian  Pitcox,  adult,  5th  May,  photo  (D.  J.  Bates,  M.  W.  Fraser  et  al);  presumed  same,  Pressmennan 
Lake,  6th— 1 3th  May,  photo  (per  www.birdguides.corr). 

(Breeds  locally  in  French  Pyrenees  and  S throughout  W Iberia.  N African  range  restricted  to  NW  Morocco  and  N 
Algeria  to  NW  Tunisia.  Wintering  range  poorly  known.) 
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Collared 
Flycatcher 
Ficedula  albicollis 
(1,26,  I) 

Shetland  Brow  Marsh, 
adult  cf,  9th-10th  May, 
photo  (R.  H.  Johnston, 
R.  Riddington  et  al.) 
(Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  164; 
plate  360). 

(Scattered  pockets  breed  E 
France  and  S Germany  but 
more  numerous  through  C 
and  E Europe  to  temperate 
regions  of  European  Russia 
W of  Urals.  Isolated 
populations  breed  on 
Swedish  islands  Gotland 
and  Oland,  and  S Italy. 
Winters  in  E and  C Africa, 
from  Tanzania  to 
Zimbabwe.) 

Short-toed  Treecreeper  Certhia  brachydactyla  (0,  25,  0) 

2005  Essex  Bradwell-on-Sea,  6th-10th  April  (C.  Barton,  J.  C.  Sutherby,  R.  Warwick  et  al). 

(Widespread  resident  throughout  continental  W Europe,  from  S Spain  N to  Denmark  and  E to  Poland,  W Ukraine 
and  Greece.  Elsewhere,  resident  in  mountains  of  N Africa,  W Turkey  and  W Caucasus.) 

Penduline  Tit  Remiz  pendulinus  (0,  200,  3) 

Cleveland  Portrack  Marsh,  Stockton-on-Tees,  two  cf  cf,  23rd  March  to  6th  April,  photo  (D.  Page,  E.  C. 
Parker,  J.  L.  Sharp  et  al);  same,  Dorman’s  Pool,  two  c f Cf,  9th  April  (C.  Dodsworth,  I.  J.  Foster,  per 

R.  C.  Taylor);  see  also  Durham. 

Durham  Drinkfield  Marsh,  Darlington,  two  cf  C f , 4th  April  (M.  S.  Rayment  et  al);  see  also  Cleveland. 
Greater  London/Essex  Rainham  Marshes,  up  to  six,  three  $$/immatures  and  three  cfcf,  from  2005 
intermittently  to  30th  March  2006,  photo  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  46;  100:  92).  Two  returning  birds  from 
22nd  December  into  2007  (S.  Cowie  et  al). 

Kent  Stodmarsh,  1 1th— 12th  January  (R.  Brooks,  P.  Heathcote,  D.  Johnson). 

2005  Kent  Dungeness,  ^/immature,  14th  November  (S.  J.  Broyd). 

(Widely  but  locally  distributed  throughout  C and  E Europe,  from  Denmark,  Germany  and  Italy  NE  to  C Sweden 
and  Estonia.  Absent  from  much  of  NW  Europe  but  locally  numerous  in  Spain.  To  E,  breeds  from  S Russia  to  Volga 
River.  Largely  resident  or  dispersive  in  Europe.  Other  races,  frequendy  treated  as  three  separate  species,  occur  in  C 
Asia  and  from  S Siberia  to  NE  China,  and  winter  NW  Indian  subcontinent,  S China  and  S Japan.) 

Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus  (0,  68,8) 

Caernarfonshire  Great  Orme,  first-winter,  22nd  October,  photo  (M.  Hughes  et  al). 

Durham  Whitburn,  L.  i.  phoenicuroides,  14th  May,  photo  (R.  Ahmed,  P.  Hindess,  M.  Newsome  et  al). 
Kent  Dungeness,  first-winter,  15th  October,  photo  (R.  E.  Turley,  D.  Walker  et  al). 

Northumberland  Belsay,  first-winter,  4th  October,  photo  (R.  Forster,  A.  D.  McLevy,  J.  Stott  et  al). 
Cresswell,  first-winter,  27th-29th  October,  photo  (I.  Fisher,  D.  Williams  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate 
374). 

Orkney  Carpaquoy,  Eday,  first-winter,  20th  September  to  10th  October,  photo  (M.  G.  Cockram,  E.  J.  & 

S.  J.  Williams). 

Outer  Hebrides  Bru,  Lewis,  first-winter,  22nd-29th  September,  photo  (M.  S.  Scott  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds 
99:  plate  332);  presumed  same,  Breibhig,  Barra,  30th  September  to  1st  October,  photo  (K.  Gillon 
et  al). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  first-winter,  20th  October,  photo  (B.  J.  Thomas,  K.  Webb  et  al). 


360.  Adult  male  Collared  Flycatcher  Ficedula  albicollis,  Brow  Marsh, 
Shetland,  May  2006. 
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A glaring  omission  from  the  lengthy  summary  in  the  2005  report  (Brit.  Birds  100:  92-94)  was  that  the 
adult  female  at  Portland  Bill,  Dorset,  on  15th-23rd  September  1985,  has  been  assigned  to  the  race 
isabellinus.  This  is  particularly  significant  as  this  individual  may  well  prove  to  be  the  first  acceptable 
record  of  this  form  in  Britain.  BOURC  is  currently  reviewing  material  from  BBRC  files  to  establish  the 
first  British  records  of  phoenicuroides  and  isabellinus. 

A small  number  of  the  first-winters  listed  above  have  been  tentatively  identified  to  form.  For 
example,  the  bird  on  the  Outer  Hebrides  was  felt  most  likely  to  be  phoenicuroides  but,  until  our 
research  is  more  complete,  BBRC  will  be  cautious  about  publishing  such  decisions. 

(Four  races  breed  C Asia,  from  Caspian  Sea  and  W Iran  through  Kazakhstan  to  Tajikistan,  Afghanistan  and  N 
Pakistan  to  S Mongolia  and  NW  China,  with  isolated  subspecies,  tsaidamensis,  breeding  Zaidam  depression  to  N 
Tibetan  Plateau.  Winters  in  NE  and  E Africa,  S Arabian  Peninsula,  S Iran  and  MW  Indian  subcontinent.) 

Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor  (21,1 50,  3) 

Suffolk  Thelnetham  Fen,  cf,  29th  June,  photo  (D.  Mieville,  B.  Pleasance).  Shingle  Street,  8th— 1 1th  July, 
photo  (N.  Mason  etal.)  (Brit.  Birds99:  plate  230;  plate  361). 

Yorkshire,  North  Ryton,  Malton,  23rd-26th  June,  photo  (D.  G.  Fairweather,  M.  G.  Hodges,  L.  M. 
Richardson  et  al.). 
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Fig.  12.  Accepted  records  of  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor  in  Britain,  1950-2006. 
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362.  First-winter  Masked  Shrike  Lanius  nubicus,  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  November  2006. 


Despite  the  continuing  population  decline  in  Europe,  the  three  records  in  2006  represent  a slightly 
better  than  average  year  compared  with  the  totals  for  the  previous  ten  years.  The  four-day  stay  by  the 
Shingle  Street  bird  over  a quiet  July  weekend  ensured  that  it  was  particularly  well  twitched  and  pho- 
tographed. The  sexing  of  this  individual  has  been  the  subject  of  some  debate;  it  appeared  to  be  an 
adult,  with  no  retained  juvenile  remiges,  but  the  forehead  looked  generally  grey  with  some  black  feath- 
ering, suggesting  an  adult  female.  The  second  Suffolk  record  came  to  light  when  photographs  taken  by 
a farmer  were  shown  to  a birder,  and  this  proved  to  be  a smart  adult  male. 

(European  range  centred  E of  Balkans  to  E Poland,  with  small  numbers  W through  N Mediterranean  to  S France 
and  NE  Spain.  To  E,  breeds  locally  from  Black  Sea  coasts,  across  S Russia  and  Kazakhstan  to  NW  China  and  SW 
Siberia.  Migrates  through  E Africa  to  winter  in  S Africa,  from  Namibia  to  S Mozambique  and  N South  Africa.) 


Masked  Shrike  Lanius  nubicus  (0,  I,  I) 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  first-winter,  1st  November,  photo  (S.  C.  Joyner,  A.  M.  Stoddart  et  al.)  (plate  362). 

Few  people  would  have  predicted  the  arrival  of  a second  Masked  Shrike  so  soon  after  the  first  British 
record,  at  Kilrenny,  Fife,  from  29th  October  to  14th  November  2004.  It  was  an  excellent  late-season 
find  on  Scilly  and  its  identification  was  perhaps  made  easier  by  the  lessons  learnt  from  the  Kilrenny 
bird.  One  area  of  debate  has  centred  upon  its  age,  with  some  advocating  it  to  be  a juvenile  while  others 
thought  it  was  in  first-winter  plumage. 

According  to  the  literature,  young  Masked  Shrikes  have  a variable  post-juvenile  moult,  some  appar- 
ently retaining  juvenile  plumage  into  early  winter  while  others  begin  their  moult  in  September 
(Svensson  1992).  A brief  check  of  specimens  at  the  NHM,  Tring,  has  helped  to  clarify  the  situation  a 
little.  Of  ten  first-calendar-year  specimens  examined,  collected  from  August  to  late  October,  eight  were 
in  full  juvenile  plumage,  including  five  dated  from  October.  The  other  two,  both  from  October,  had 
started  their  post-juvenile  moult,  and  showed  a few  new  black  feathers  coming  through  on  the  mantle, 
rump,  uppertail-coverts,  median  and  greater  coverts.  The  Scilly  bird  seems  to  be  essentially  in  juvenile 
plumage,  but  a careful  examination  of  the  photographs  suggests  that  there  may  be  one  or  two  black 
feathers  on  the  mantle,  uppertail-coverts  and  crown.  It  is,  therefore,  probably  best  described  as  a juve- 
nile beginning  its  moult  into  first-winter  plumage! 

(Breeding  confined  to  E Mediterranean,  and  locally  E to  W Iran.  Passage  occurs  through  the  Middle  East,  to 
wintering  area  in  narrow  band  of  N sub-Saharan  Africa,  extending  from  River  Niger  in  Mali,  E to  Sudan  and 
Ethiopia,  and  Red  Sea  coastline  of  western  Saudi  Arabia  and  Yemen.) 
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Red-eyed  Vireo  Vireo  olivaceus  (0,  104,  3) 

Cornwall  Nanquidno,  2nd-3rd  October  (T.  Berge,  E.  Nilsen,  M.  Thompson  et  al). 

Scilly  Bryher,  17th  October  (A.  F.  Mears).  St  Mary’s,  1 7th — 1 9th  October,  photo  (L.  Doughty, 
N.  Hudson  et  al). 

2005  Outer  Hebrides  Liniclate,  Benbecula,  30th  September  (S.  E.  Duffield,  A.  Stevenson). 

(Breeds  throughout  S Canada,  and  USA  E of  Rocky  Mountains.  Migrates  throughout  E USA  to  winter  in  N South 
America.  Other  races  resident  in  South  America.) 

Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis  hornemanni 
Greenland  race  C.  h.  hornemanni,  ( 1 2,  27,  I ) 

Shetland  Sumburgh  Farm,  first-winter  cf  > 19th-24th  October,  photo  (R.  M.  Fray,  A.  J.  Mackay  et  al.) 
(Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  376);  presumed  same,  Fair  Isle,  25th  October,  trapped,  photo  (P.  A.  Harris, 
R.  J.  Nason  et  al.). 

(Nominate  race  breeds  Ellesmere  and  Baffin  Island  to  northern  Greenland,  S on  E coast  to  Scorsby  Sound. 
Disperses  erratically  to  S of  breeding  range  in  winter,  irregularly  reaching  northwest  Europe.  Race  C.  h.  exilipes 
breeds  on  tundra  of  Arctic  Eurasia,  Alaska  and  Canada  to  Hudson  Bay). 

Blackpoll  Warbler  Dendroica  striata  (0,  36,  0) 

2005  Highland  Glasnakille,  Skye,  first-winter,  4th  October  (R.  D.  Day,  R.  McMillan),  note  corrected 
spelling  of  second  observer’s  name  (Brit.  Birds  100:  99). 

(Breeds  widely  across  North  America  from  W Alaska  E through  Canada  to  Newfoundland,  S to  Maine.  Migrates 
through  E USA  to  winter  in  South  America  from  Panama  to  Chile  and  E Argentina.) 

Common  Yellowthroat  Geothlypis  trichas  (0,  8,  I) 

Cornwall  Penryn,  first-winter  cf,  23rd  October,  photo  (R.  S.  Johns,  A.  Rollanson,  per  R.  J.  Johns), 
found  dead. 

This  unlucky  individual,  after  managing  to  cross  the  Atlantic  unscathed,  flew  into  a window  at  the 
University  of  Exeter’s  Cornwall  Campus.  Fortunately,  at  least  in  terms  of  getting  the  bird  recorded,  it 
was  found  by  Sinclair  Johns,  who  recognised  it  as  an  American  warbler  and  arranged  to  get  it  pho- 
tographed so  that  his  father  (none  other  than  Britain’s  leading  lister,  Ron  Johns)  could  identify  it!  This 
is  not  the  first  transatlantic  passerine  to  come  to  such  an  ignominious  end:  a Grey-cheeked  Thrush 
Catharus  minimus  hit  a window  at  Slimbridge,  Gloucestershire,  in  October  1990. 

This  is  only  the  ninth  record  for  Britain  and  there  have  been  just  three  other  European  sightings,  in 
Iceland  in  September  1997,  France  in  October  1999  and  Ireland  in  October  2003,  although  there  are 
also  records  from  the  Azores.  It  is  a very  common  species  in  northeast  North  America  but  it  is  a rela- 
tively short-distance  migrant  which  also  moves  mainly  northeast  to  southwest  in  autumn  and  is,  there- 
fore, less  likely  to  be  caught  up  in  storms  and  swept  across  the  Atlantic.  Autumn  sightings  in  Britain 
are  widely  spread  temporally,  with  arrivals  between  27th  September  and  4th  November  but,  with  one 
exception,  they  have  been  in  the  southwest  (two  in  Scilly  and  singles  in  Devon,  Caernarfonshire  and 
now  Cornwall).  The  other  autumn  bird  was  in  Shetland,  where  there  have  also  been  two  in  spring.  In 
spring,  this  species  will  head  northeast  from  its  wintering  grounds  so  British  records  at  this  season  can 
be  explained  by  extreme,  long-distance  overshooting  (Vinicombe  & Cottridge  1996).  The  other  British 
record  came  from  Kent,  where  there  was  one  from  January  to  April  1989,  at  the  same  time  as  that 
county  played  host  to  Britain’s  only  Golden-winged  Warbler  Vermivora  chrysoptera. 

Despite  the  arrival  of  Europe’s  second  Canada  Warbler  Wilsonia  canadensis  in  Ireland  in  early 
October,  it  was  a poor  autumn  for  vagrant  American  passerines,  and  this  was  the  only  American 
warbler  recorded  in  Britain  all  year.  If  we  consider  all  records  of  Parulidae,  there  have  been  just  15 
individuals  of  five  species  in  the  last  ten  years,  compared  with  38  individuals  of  13  species  in  the  ten 
years  before  that,  1987-96.  Looking  at  the  records  more  closely,  sightings  in  Scotland  have  remained 
constant,  with  ten  individuals  in  each  period,  although  two  birds  in  the  latter  period  were  in  spring. 
Records  in  England  (mainly,  of  course,  in  the  southwest  and  especially  Scilly)  have  nosedived,  from  26 
in  the  decade  to  1996  (all  in  autumn  or  winter)  to  just  five  since;  and  these  included  a spring  Blackpoll 
Warbler  in  Lancashire  in  2000  and  a winter  Ovenbird  Seiurus  aurocapilla  in  Herefordshire  in  2001/02, 
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so  only  three  were  in  autumn. 

Conventional  wisdom  is  that  lows  crossing  the  Atlantic  are  now  passing  farther  north,  thus 
bypassing  southwest  England,  yet  this  does  not  explain  why  numbers  of  American  warblers  in  Scot- 
land have  only  maintained  their  levels  and  not  increased,  although  even  farther  north,  there  have  been 
some  spectacular  finds  in  Iceland  in  recent  years.  It  may  be  that  recent  declines  in  North  American 
passerines  account  for  the  smaller  numbers  crossing  the  Atlantic,  as  discussed  in  the  2004  report  (Brit. 
Birds  98:  688-689).  A detailed  meteorological  analysis  of  the  arrival  patterns  for  all  migratory  Nearctic 
passerines  in  Europe  in  relation  to  their  population  levels  may  cast  more  light  on  the 
situation. 

(Widespread  breeder  across  North  America  from  SE  Alaska  E to  Newfoundland,  S to  C California  and  S Texas,  and 
to  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  Winters  S USA,  S through  Mexico  to  Panama.) 

White-throated  Sparrow  Zonotrichia  albicollis  (1,28,  I) 

Shetland  Sumburgh  Farm,  13th  May,  photo  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  193);  presumed  same,  Quendale,  14th 
May  (P.  V.  Harvey,  R.  Riddington  et  al.). 

2004  Shetland  Foula,  1st  luly,  photo  (G.  Atherton). 

White-throated  Sparrow  is  the  commonest  of  the  Nearctic  sparrows  in  Britain  and  the  characteristic 
pattern  of  occurrence  for  this  group  is  now  well  established:  the  majority  occur  in  spring  and  a size- 
able chunk  of  these  are  in  the  Northern  Isles.  The  records  published  in  this  year’s  report  maintain  that 
pattern,  with  the  Foula  bird  of  2004  surely  just  a late  find  for  a spring  migrant.  It  is  less  clear  why  this 
pattern  exists  exclusively  for  the  sparrows  when  all  other  Nearctic  passerines,  including  seed-eaters 
such  as  Bobolink  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus  and  Indigo  Bunting  Passerina  cyanea,  have  a distinctly 
autumnal  bias.  Vinicombe  & Cottridge  (1996)  put  forward  some  interesting  theories  about  spring  and 
autumn  migration  of  Nearctic  passerines,  suggesting  that  spring  overshoots  are  responsible  for  both 
the  northerly  and  the  spring  bias  for  sparrows,  while  autumn  records  are  more  to  do  with  reverse 

migration.  What  is  less  clear  is  why  so  many  spar- 
rows yet  so  few  wood-warblers  (Parulidae)  over- 
shoot in  spring  and  why  wood-warblers  are  much 
more  prone  to  reverse  migration  in  autumn  than 
Nearctic  sparrows. 

Some  Nearctic  autumn  migrants  - especially 
Blackpoll  Warbler,  Bobolink  and  Grey-cheeked 
Thrush  - have  a migration  route  that  takes  them 
way  out  into  the  Atlantic  in  a non-stop  flight  to 
Central  America.  Consequently,  not  only  are  they 
scarce  fall  migrants  in  Texas  ( http://www.houstonaudubon.org/index.cfm/MenultemlD/562.htrfl  but 
they  are  also  prone  to  being  caught  up  in  fast-moving  autumnal  storms  and  so  more  likely  to  occur  as 
vagrants  in  Britain.  However,  most  Nearctic  migrants  do  not  fit  this  pattern.  Thus,  if  we  ignore  the 
species  with  a long-distance  migration  strategy,  why  are  the  proportions  of  sparrows  to  wood-warblers 
so  different  in  spring  and  autumn  (table  1)? 

(Breeds  North  America  from  SE  Yukon  E to  Newfoundland,  S to  Great  Lakes  and  N USA  to  New  Jersey.  Winters  SE 
USA,  from  Massachusetts  S to  Florida,  Texas  and  into  N Mexico  and  California.) 

Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza  rustica  (22,431,-) 

2005  Yorkshire,  East  Bempton  Cliffs,  1 5th— 1 7th  October,  photo  (M.  Anderson  et  al). 

( Breeds  in  boreal  forest  mires  of  N Eurasia  from  Sweden  and  Finland,  E across  N Russia  to  easternmost  Siberia  and 
Kamchatka,  and  S to  Baikal  region.  Migrates  SE  to  winter  in  E China,  Korean  Peninsula  and  S Japan.) 

Yellow-breasted  Bunting  Emberiza  aureola  (8,  220,4) 

Norfolk  West  Runton,  26th  August  (L.  Benson,  I.  Prentice  et  al.). 

Shetland  Sandwick,  Whalsay,  age  uncertain,  11th  September,  photo  (H.  R.  Harrop,  J.  L.  Irvine, 

B.  Marshall  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate  335).  Fair  Isle,  first-winter,  1 5th— 1 6th  September  (H.  E.  Maggs  . 
et  al).  Wester  Quarff,  Mainland,  21st  September  (R.  A.  Haywood). 


Table  I.  Respective  totals  of  spring  and 
autumn  (excluding  those  recorded  during 
December-February)  sightings  of  all  Nearctic 
sparrows  (Emberizidae)  and  wood-warblers 
(Parulidae),  excluding  autumn  Blackpoll  Warbler 
Dendroica  striata,  during  1 950-2006. 

Spring  Autumn 

Nearctic  sparrows/juncos  52  1 1 

Wood-warblers  7 75 
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Yellow-breasted  Bunting  is  becoming  an  increasingly  rare  breeding  bird  in  Europe.  It  may  no  longer 
breed  annually  in  Finland  and  is  declining  in  European  Russia  ( BirdLife  International  2004).  Conse- 
quently, it  is  surprising  that  the  numbers  found  in  Britain  have  remained  fairly  stable.  Although  only 
29  were  seen  before  1970,  the  totals  for  subsequent  decades  have  been  55  in  the  1970s,  60  in  the  1980s 
and  58  in  the  1990s,  and  these  four  take  the  total  to  30  since  2000. 

The  vast  majority  (80%)  have  turned  up  in  September,  with  most  of  the  others  in  late  August  or 
early  October.  It  is  also  very  much  an  island  bird  in  Britain.  It  was  once  a Fair  Isle  speciality,  and  that 
island  still  has  44%  of  the  total  (though  down  from  over  70%  in  the  mid  1980s).  A quarter  of  sightings 
have  now  been  away  from  the  Northern  Isles,  but  a predilection  for  islands  remains:  13  on  the  Isle  of 
May,  ten  on  the  Fame  Islands  (Northumberland),  six  on  Scilly,  two  on  St  Kilda  (Outer  Hebrides),  two 
on  Lundy  (Devon),  one  on  Tiree  (Argyll),  one  (the  only  Welsh  record)  on  Bardsey  (Caernarfonshire) 
and  one  on  Hilbre  (Cheshire),  as  well  as  three  on  Portland  (Dorset),  which  is  effectively  an  island. 
Excluding  Portland,  only  26  have  been  seen  on  mainland  Britain,  all  coastal  except  for  a singing  male 
in  Wester  Ross  (Highland)  in  June  1982.  Other  mainland  records  have  come  from  Yorkshire  (eight, 
including  five  at  Spurn),  Norfolk  (six)  and  Fife  (three),  with  singles  in  six  other  east-coast  English 
counties  from  Northumberland  to  Kent,  one  in  Somerset  and  one  at  Berry  Down  (Devon)  on  7th 
November  1993,  the  only  record  for  the  month.  In  addition,  only  four  have  ever  been  seen  in  Ireland. 

Explaining  this  distribution  is  not  straightforward.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  preponderance  of 
records  in  the  Northern  Isles  is  because  they  are  reversed  migrants  on  a precise  track  from  northeast 
Europe  (Vinicombe  & Cottridge  1996).  The  fact  that  there  is  no  significant  ‘trickle-down’  effect  into 
the  southwest,  which  is  the  case  with  many  eastern  vagrants,  lends  support  to  this  idea.  The  number  of 
spring  records  is  very  low,  just  four  in  May-June  and  two  in  July  on  Fair  Isle,  and  this  suggests  that 
autumn  birds  are  not  wintering  successfully  elsewhere  and  returning  the  following  year,  a rare  but 
apparently  increasing  phenomenon  for  eastern  vagrants  (or  ‘pseudo-vagrants’;  Gilroy  & Lees  2003). 
The  fact  that  Yellow-breasted  Buntings  are  usually  found  at  exposed  sites  does,  however,  suggest  that 
they  may  be  overlooked  elsewhere.  In  recent  years  they  have  become  harder  to  find  in  Shetland,  where 
there  are  now  many  fewer  crops,  particularly  oats;  but  they  are  still  turning  up  there,  albeit  in  a wider 
range  of  habitats.  What  is  certain  is  that  finding  a Yellow-breasted  Bunting  on  the  mainland  is  still 
quite  an  achievement. 

Most  British  birds  have  been  left  unaged.  It  is  likely  that  the  majority  of  autumn  records  involve 
first-winters,  but  this  is  difficult  to  establish  with  confidence  as  the  range  of  colour  intensity  and 
streaking  on  the  underparts  may  reflect  individual  variation  as  well  as  that  between  the  sexes  and 
between  different  age  groups.  Adults  of  the  nominate  race,  which  breeds  in  the  west  of  the  range, 
moult  between  late  August  and  early  October  at  migration  stopover  sites  in  China,  so  adults  in  Britain 
in  early  autumn  are  most  likely  to  be  worn.  However,  E.  a.  ornata,  which  breeds  east  of  Lake  Baikal  and 
resembles  nominate  aureola,  moults  between  late  July  and  mid  September  on  its  breeding  grounds 
(BWP).  This  race  is  perhaps  an  unlikely  candidate  for  vagrancy  to  western  Europe  but  a very  fresh  bird 
from  mid  September  onwards  could  possibly  be  an  adult  from  farther  east.  An  intriguing  female  at 
Balcomie  (Fife)  in  September  2000  is  the  only  probable  autumn  adult  on  record  (Brit.  Birds  94:  499), 
as  an  adult  male  at  Landguard,  Suffolk,  in  August  1999  was  considered  to  be  of  captive  origin  (Brit. 
Birds  94:  500). 

(European  range  restricted  to  small  and  declining  population  in  C Finland,  centred  on  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  To  E, 
breeds  widely  across  Russia  and  Siberia  to  Kamchatka,  S to  NE  China  and  NE  Hokkaido.  Winters  locally  from  E 
Nepal  through  Himalayan  foothills  to  NE  India,  and  widely  throughout  SE  Asia.) 

Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiza  melanocephala  (7,  171,3) 

Caernarfonshire  Bardsey,  adult  cf , 2nd  June,  photo  (E.  Bowler,  A.  G.  Clarke,  S.  D.  Stansfield  et  al). 
Shetland  Toab,  Mainland,  first-winter,  1 6th— 2 1 st  September,  photo  (D.  Cooper,  B.  Kay  et  al.)  (Brit. 
Birds  99:  plate  336).  Fetlar,  first-winter,  2 1 st— 28th  September,  photo  (B.  H.  Thomason  et  al). 

(Breeds  from  C Italy  to  Greece,  Turkey,  N Iraq  and  W Iran,  N through  Caucasus  to  Ukraine  and  S Russia.  Winters 
in  W and  C India.) 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  Pheucticus  ludovicianus  (0,21,  I) 

Norfolk  Holme,  first-summer  9>  4th-5th  May,  photo  (J.  Andrews  et  al). 
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(Breeds  C Canada  to  Nova  Scotia  and  through  mid-west  and  NE  USA  to  Maryland.  Migrates  through  E USA  to 

winter  from  C Mexico  through  C America  to  N South  America.) 
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Appendix.  I.  Late  records  of  former  BBRC  species,  removed  from  the  list 
prior  to  2006 


Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax 

1995  Scilly  St  Mary’s,  adult,  6th— 1 0th  May,  photo  (B.  Thomas). 
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European  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster 

1981  Kent  Pegwell,  13th  June  (Brit.  Birds  76:  504);  note  revised  date  and  location. 

Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachydactyla 
1993  Devon  Lundy,  12th— 14th  May  (T.  J.  Davis). 

Rosy  Starling  Sturnus  roseus 

1995  Scilly  St  Mary’s,  adult,  8th  July,  photo  (B.  Thomas). 


Appendix  2.  Category  D species  accepted  (see  Ibis  1 36:  253) 

Falcated  Duck  Anas  falcata 

Devon  Exe  Estuary,  cf,  18th  November  to  13th  December,  photo  (M.  Knott,  M.  R.  Langman  et  al), 
probably  present  since  mid  October  (plate  363). 

1999  Hertfordshire  Wilstone  Reservoir,  cf,  13th— 20th  January  (G.  White  et  al.). 

The  male  in  Devon  was  found  in  the  company  of  Eurasian  Wigeon  Anas  penelope  on  the  Exe  Estuary 
in  mid  October  2006,  its  tricky  identification  being  subsequently  fully  resolved  in  November  as  the 
adult  male  characters  began  to  emerge  from  a dowdy  brown  plumage.  Two  key  issues  were  the  subject 
of  considerable  and  understandable  debate:  (a)  the  ageing  of  this  particular  individual  and  (b)  its 
origins,  the  latter  inviting  questions  about  the  possible  elevation  of  Falcated  Duck  to  Category  A of  the 
British  List. 

Initially,  a combination  of  plumage  features  made  for  a compelling  argument  that  this  bird  was  a 
first-winter  male  (Birding  World  19:  456).  It  was  only  when  video-footage  obtained  by  Paul  Hackett 
was  subsequently  scrutinised  and  the  bird  was  compared  with  specimens  that  it  became  apparent  that 
its  plumage  was  a better  fit  for  an  adult  male.  Specifically,  the  tail  feathers  can  be  seen  in  the  video  stills 
to  consist  of  two  generations  of  feathers,  but  both  of  these  are  pale,  rather  greyish  feathers  with  full 
tips,  lacking  the  worn,  ‘inverted-V’  pattern  with  protruding  shaft  typical  of  the  feathers  of  first-winters 
(which  are  also  much  browner).  The  pattern  of  the  shorter  tertials  on  this  bird  was  also  a better  match 
for  that  of  eclipse  male  Falcated  Duck.  Juvenile  tertials  differ  in  being  almost  plain  brown  and  lacking 
any  kind  of  contrasting  pattern.  Interestingly,  examination  of  a male  Falcated  Duck  shot  in  Orkney  in 
November  2000  indicates  that  it  was  also  an  adult  male  and  although  most  of  its  plumage  was  almost 
full  adult  breeding,  the  tertials  were  so  short  that  they  would  have  been  invisible  in  the  field.  This 
suggested  that  its  eclipse  ter- 
tials had  only  recently  been 
dropped.  There  is  clearly 
need  for  more  study  on  the 
ageing  and  moult  of  Fal- 
cated Duck. 

The  debate  on  the  origins 
of  these  birds  tends  to  gen- 
erate more  heat  than  light, 
usually  because,  as  with 
many  other  wildfowl  that 
have  both  escape  likelihood 
and  vagrancy  potential,  it 
seems  just  like  a best  guess 
without  ringing  or  isotope 
evidence.  There  is  still  a 
great  deal  to  be  learnt  about 
the  movements  of  Eastern 
Palearctic  wildfowl  - for 
example,  a Common 
Pochard  Aythya  ferina  that  363.  Male  Falcated  Duck  Anas  falcata.  Exe  Estuary,  Devon,  November  2006. 
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spent  one  recent  winter  at  Slimbridge  spent  the  following  winter  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  (James  Lees, 
WWT  pers.  comm.).  Disinterest  in  Category  D wildfowl  is  a frustrating  reality;  the  1999  Hertfordshire 
Falcated  Duck  record  was  clearly  part  of  an  emerging  pattern,  occurring,  as  it  did,  with  an  influx  of 
Wigeon.  However  it  generated  little  interest  at  the  time  and  could  have  been  lost  from  the  national 
record.  Records  of  Barrow’s  Goldeneye  Bucephala  islandica  also  exemplify  the  problem.  Old  records 
are  sought  of  this  former  Category  D species  but  they  can  be  difficult  to  track  down  owing  to  the 
ambivalence  that  Category  D can  generate.  In  fact,  BBRC  is  very  keen  to  receive  detailed  reports  of  all 
current  Category  D species  so  that  full  data  can  be  logged  and  analysed  as  part  of  the  process  of  this 
‘holding  category’. 

For  pioneer  bird  finders,  the  checking  of  Wigeon  and  Gadwall  Anas  strepera  flocks  (the  main 
potential  carrier  species)  for  the  all-dark  bills  of  Falcated  Ducks  in  brown  juvenile  plumage  should  be 
viewed  as  a pursuit  that  is  packed  with  potential. 

(Breeds  E Siberia  from  Yenisey  River  and  Baikal  region  E to  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  S to  NE  China  and  Hokkaido, 
Japan.  Winters  from  S Japan  to  SE  China,  locally  W to  Nepal.) 


364.  Male  Hooded  Merganser  Lophodytes  cucullatus, 
Haroldswick,  Unst,  Shetland,  April  2006. 


Hooded 

Merganser 

Lophodytes 

cucullatus 

Shetland  Haroldswick 
and  Burrafirth,  Unst,  cf, 
15th  April  to  2nd  May, 
photo  (W.  Dickson  et 
al.)  (Brit.  Birds  99:  plate 
161;  plate  364). 

(Breeds  from  S Alaska,  E 
across  S Canada  and  N 
USA  to  Newfoundland,  and 
S to  Oregon,  Virginia  and 
locally  almost  to  Gulf  coast. 
Winters  coastally,  from  S 
limit  of  breeding  range  to 
California  and  Florida.) 


Palm  Warbler  Dendroica  palmarum 

1976  Cumbria  Walney  Island,  adult  cT,  18th  May,  remains  found  on  tideline  (Brit.  Birds  70:  444);  now 
considered  to  be  of  uncertain  provenance  by  BOURC. 

(Breeds  Northwest  Territories  E to  Newfoundland,  Canada,  and  S to  New  England  states,  USA.  Winters  Gulf  and 
Atlantic  coasts  of  S USA,  S to  Yucatan  Peninsula,  Mexico,  and  West  Indies.) 


Appendix  3.  Category  E species  accepted  (see  Ibis  136:253) 

White-throated  Sparrow  Zonotrichia  albicollis 

1998  At  sea  Sea  area  Hebrides.  Two  cfcf,  10th — 12th  May,  photo  (S.  Cook),  landed  on  RV  Akademik 
Ioffe  on  1st  May,  135  nautical  miles  SSW  of  Avalon  Peninsula,  Newfoundland,  Canada.  One  died  in 
North  Sea,  the  other  survived  to  Kiel,  Germany. 

These  birds  were  known  to  have  been  fed  on  board  ship,  which  disqualifies  them  from  being  listed  in 
Category  A. 
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Appendix  4.  List  of  records  not  accepted 

This  list  contains  all  current  records  not  accepted  after  circulation  to  the  Committee.  It  does  not 
include  a)  those  withdrawn  by  the  observer(s)  after  discussion  with  the  Secretary;  b)  those  which,  even 
if  circulated,  were  not  attributed  by  the  observer(s)  to  any  definite  species;  c)  those  mentioned  in 
‘Recent  reports’  in  British  Birds  if  full  details  were  unobtainable;  or  d)  certain  escapes. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  record  was  not  accepted  because  we  were  not  convinced  that  the 
identification  was  fully  established;  only  in  a very  few  cases  were  we  satisfied  that  a mistake  had  been 
made. 

2006  Blue-winged  Teal  Brodgar,  Orkney,  2nd  May.  Lesser  Scaup  Loch  Spynie,  Moray  & Nairn,  21st 
November.  Steller’s  Eider  Polysticta  stelleri  Loch  Broom,  Highland,  4th  October.  White-billed  Diver 
Hornsea,  East  Yorkshire,  17th  February.  Zino’s/Fea’s  Petrel  Ardnave,  Argyll,  12th  July.  North  Atlantic 
Little  Shearwater  Aird  na  Gregaig,  Outer  Hebrides,  17th  September.  Castlebay  to  Oban  Ferry,  Sea  area 
Hebrides,  3rd  November.  Cattle  Egret  M3  near  Cove,  Hampshire,  26th  March.  Black  Stork  Abbey 
Park,  Leicestershire,  3rd  June.  Short-toed  Eagle  Circaetus  gallicus  Kingsbarns,  Fife,  14th  May.  Pallid 
Harrier  Marshside  Marsh,  Lancashire  & North  Merseyside,  12th  July.  Eleonora’s  Falcon  Falco  eleonorae 
Fiddler’s  Ferry,  Cheshire,  23rd  July.  Tresco,  Scilly,  12th  September.  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  18th  September. 
Collared  Pratincole  Brockholes  Quarry,  Lancashire  & North  Merseyside,  12th  April.  Sharp-tailed 
Sandpiper  Calidris  acuminata  Dawlish  Warren,  Devon,  15th  October.  Marsh  Sandpiper  Stiffkey  Fen, 
Norfolk,  8th  August.  Wilson’s  Phalarope  Aveton  Gifford,  Devon,  2nd  October.  Laughing  Gull  Crosby 
Marina,  Lancashire  & North  Merseyside,  2nd  January.  Fremington,  Devon,  14th  January.  Titchwell, 
Norfolk,  15th  January.  Little  Marlow,  Buckinghamshire,  24th  March.  Dungeness,  Kent,  12th  May.  Isley 
Marsh,  Devon,  15th  October.  Bonaparte’s  Gull  Kenfig  Pool,  Glamorgan  18th  May.  Slender-billed  Gull 
Larus  genei  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  6th  April.  Gull-billed  Tern  Goring-by-Sea,  Sussex,  11th  June.  West  Wor- 
thing, Sussex,  21st  June.  Gorleston,  Norfolk,  3rd  August.  Caspian  Tern  Attenborough,  Notting- 
hamshire, 26th  April.  South  Gare,  Cleveland,  8th  May.  East  Head,  Sussex,  11th  June.  North  Denes, 
Norfolk,  29th  July.  Sooty  Tern  Onychoprion  fuscata  Landguard  Point,  Suffolk,  14th  September. 
Frinton-on-Sea,  Essex,  14th  September.  Whiskered  Tern  Rockland  Broad,  Norfolk,  25th  May.  Great 
Spotted  Cuckoo  High  Minniwick,  Dumfries  & Galloway,  6th  July.  White-throated  Needletail  Hirun- 
dapus  caudacutus  Swithland  Reservoir,  Leicestershire,  21st  September.  Pallid  Swift  Bryher,  Scilly,  23rd 
July.  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  8th  August.  Pacific  Swift  Apus  pacificus  Horsey  Dunes,  Norfolk,  21st  October. 
Little  Swift  Apus  affinis  Shell  Carrington  Reservoir,  Greater  Manchester,  1st  May.  Olive-backed  Pipit  St 
Mary’s,  Scilly,  15th  October.  Citrine  Wagtail  Radcliffe-on-Trent,  Nottinghamshire,  27th  April. 
‘Siberian  Stonechat’  Roydon  Common,  Norfolk,  30th  April.  Fair  Isle,  Shetland,  8th  May.  Hamister, 
Shetland,  2nd  November.  Moustached  Warbler  Acrocephalus  melanopogon  Titchwell,  Norfolk,  31st 
August.  Paddyfield  Warbler  Start,  Orkney,  22nd  September.  Great  Reed  Warbler  Minsmere,  Suffolk, 
12th  September.  Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia  c.  albistriata  Lundy,  Devon,  10th  October.  Penduline  Tit 
Dungeness,  Kent,  4th  November.  Isabelline  Shrike  Gunton,  Suffolk,  17th  October.  Lesser  Grey  Shrike 
Ottery  St  Mary,  Devon,  23rd  April.  Spanish  Sparrow  Passer  hispaniolensis  Whetstone,  Leicestershire, 
20th  February.  Earlsdon,  Warwickshire,  9th  March.  Two-barred  Crossbill  Loxia  leucoptera  Cornbor- 
ough,  Devon,  1st  August.  Parrot  Crossbill  Loxia  pytyopsittacus  Church  Norton,  Sussex,  23rd  January. 
Scarlet  Tanager  Piranga  olivacea  Red  Rocks,  Cheshire,  29th  August.  Black-headed  Bunting  Tintagel, 
Cornwall,  28th  February.  Holme,  Norfolk,  17th  August.  Holme,  Norfolk,  13th  September. 

2005  Blue-winged  Teal  Brodgar,  Orkney,  27th  May.  Seafield,  Lothian,  8th  October.  Ferruginous  Duck 
Farnham  Gravel-pit,  North  Yorkshire,  13th  October.  Lesser  Scaup  Barvas,  Outer  Hebrides,  13th 
December.  Loch  na  Muilne,  Outer  Hebrides,  20th  December.  Great  White  Egret  Bough  Beech  Reser- 
voir, Kent,  25th  March.  Black  Kite  Grimsay,  Outer  Hebrides,  29th  June.  Prae  Wood,  Hertfordshire,  7th 
August.  East  Leake,  Nottinghamshire,  3rd  September.  Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus  Winterton, 
Norfolk,  1st  May.  Breydon  Water,  Norfolk,  27th  May.  Collared  Pratincole  Llanfaelog,  Anglesey,  29th 
June.  Long-billed  Dowitcher  Goldcliff,  Gwent,  20th  March.  Loch  Gruinart,  Argyll,  28th  October. 
Laughing  Gull  Chelford,  Cheshire,  15th  January.  Hammersness,  Shetland,  9th  November.  Ladywalk, 
Warwickshire,  2nd  December.  Chimney  Swift  Chaetura  pelagica  Tynemouth,  Northumberland,  6th 
November.  Alpine  Swift  Holmebrook  Country  Park,  Derbyshire,  31st  July.  Little  Swift  South  Gare, 
Cleveland,  13th  September.  Olive-backed  Pipit  Barra,  Outer  Hebrides,  29th  October.  Citrine  Wagtail 
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Foula,  Shetland,  25th  September.  ‘Siberian  Stonechat’  London  Wetland  Centre,  Greater  London,  24th 
March.  Foula,  Shetland,  21st  October.  Isabelline  Wheatear  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  25th  September.  St  Mary’s, 
Scilly,  16th  October.  Desert  Wheatear  Out  Skerries,  Shetland,  19th  October.  White’s  Thrush  Zoothera 
dautna  Filey,  North  Yorkshire,  6th  October.  'Black-throated  Thrush’  Orpington,  Greater  London,  12th 
September.  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  1st  November.  Arctic  Warbler  Stornoway,  Outer 
Hebrides,  2nd  November.  Arctic  Redpoll  Holy  Island,  Northumberland,  24th  October. 

2004  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  North  Minch,  Sea  area  Hebrides,  21st  July.  Red-necked  Stint  Calidris  rufi- 
collis  Saltholme,  Cleveland,  19th  September.  Slender-billed  Gull  Stevenage,  Hertfordshire,  28th 
January.  Alpine  Swift  St  Leonards,  Lothian,  15th  June.  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  saxatilis  Blakeney  Point, 
Norfolk,  1st  May.  Pine  Bunting  Emberiza  leucocephalos  Tresco,  Scilly,  1 1th  October. 

2003  Ferruginous  Duck  Radipole  Lake,  Dorset,  7th  December.  Bobolink  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus  St 
Mary’s,  Scilly,  20th  October. 

2001  Squacco  Heron  Draycote  Water,  Warwickshire,  23rd  June.  Black  Kite  Flitcham,  Norfolk,  18th 
August.  Nutcracker  Nucifraga  caryocatactes  Forton,  Lancashire  & North  Merseyside,  14th  January. 

2000  Short-toed  Eagle  Dungeness,  Kent,  20th  May. 

1999  ‘Wilson’s  Snipe’  Gallinago  gallinago  delicata  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  3rd-8th  September. 

1996  Brown  Skua  Stercorarius  antarcticus  Dawlish  Warren,  Devon,  11th  January.  Desert  Wheatear 
Fairbourne,  Merionethshire,  13th  December. 


1994  Riippell’s  Warbler  Dungeness,  Kent,  29th  May. 

1993  ‘Ehrenberg’s  Redstart’  Phoenicurus phoenicurus  samamisicus  The  Naze,  Essex,  16th  September. 
1991  ‘Ehrenberg’s  Redstart’  Southwold,  Suffolk,  28th  September. 

1989  ‘Ehrenberg’s  Redstart’  Keynsham,  Avon,  22nd  September. 

1988  ‘Ehrenberg’s  Redstart’  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  24th  October. 

1985  ‘Wilson’s  Snipe’  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  31st  October. 

1976 ‘Ehrenberg’s  Redstart’  Fife  Ness,  Fife,  23rd  September. 

1968  Black-browed  Albatross  Calf  of  Man,  Isle  of  Man,  24th  August. 

1965  Royal  Tern  Sandwich  Bay,  Kent,  28th  July. 
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All  Notes  submitted  to  British  Birds  are  subject  to  independent  review,  either  by  the  Notes  Panel  or 
by  the  86  Editorial  Board. Those  considered  appropriate  for  68  will  be  published  either  here  or 
on  our  website  ^vww.britishbirds.co.uk  ) subject  to  the  availability  of  space. 

Arctic  Terns  feeding  on  the  ground 


Following  a period  of  high  winds,  a large  number 
of  (unidentified)  pink  krill  (Euphausiacea)  had 
been  washed  up  on  the  sandy  beaches  of  Walvis 
Bay,  Namibia,  forming  a pink  tideline  that  was 
quite  extensive  in  parts  around  the  shallow  bay. 
On  17th  November  2005, 1 watched  Arctic  Terns 
Sterna  paradisaea , together  with  various  waders, 
walking  along  the  tideline  and  picking  krill  from 
the  sand,  in  a manner  similar  to  that  used  by 
Gull-billed  Terns  Gelochelidon  nilotica  taking 

Phil  Palmer 

Bird  Holidays,  10  Ivegate,  Yeadon,  Leeds  LS19  7RE 


earthworms  (Lumbricidae)  in  fields.  Although 
this  sighting  involved  only  a handful  of  birds,  it 
was  reported  that  large  numbers  of  Arctic  Terns 
had  been  feeding  there  in  previous  days.  BWP 
states  that  Arctic  Terns  in  Iceland  and  North-east 
Scotland  at  least  have  been  recorded  landing  on 
the  ground  periodically  to  take  earthworms 
during  the  breeding  season,  but  I have  been 
unable  to  locate  other  references  to  similar 
feeding  behaviour  outside  the  breeding  season. 


White-winged  Black  Tern  feeding  at  night 


While  watching  over  a waterhole  at  Namutoni, 
Etosha,  Namibia,  at  night  from  21.00  to  at  least 
22.30  hrs  on  the  evenings  of  22nd  and  23rd 
November  2005,  I was  surprised  to  see  a White- 
winged Black  Tern  Chlidonias  leucopterus  feeding 

Phil  Palmer 

Bird  Holidays,  10  Ivegate,  Yeadon,  Leeds  LSI  9 7RE 


in  typical  marsh-tern  manner  over  the  pool. 
Although  it  was  extremely  dark,  with  no  visible 
moon,  the  waterhole  was  lit  by  floodlights  that 
enabled  visitors  to  view  game.  This  was  the  first 
time  I had  seen  a tern  feeding  at  night. 


Short-eared  Owl  resting  on  the  sea 

While  scanning  the  sea  at  Easington,  East  York- 
shire, at  c.  11.00  hrs  on  13th  October  2006,  I 
noticed  a flock  of  gulls  Larus  apparently 
mobbing  an  owl,  which  was  flying  low  over  the 
sea  about  1 km  offshore.  Suddenly,  and  without 
warning,  the  owl  appeared  to  stall  in  flight  and 
then  land  on  the  sea.  Through  a telescope,  I 
could  see  that  the  bird  was  a Short-eared  Owl 
Asio  flammeus  and  that  it  was  apparently  resting 
on  the  sea  rather  than  on  floating  debris.  Elere  it 
remained  for  approximately  15  minutes,  after 

Martin  Garner 

16  Daniel  Hill  Terrace,  Upperthorpe,  Sheffield  S6  3JE 


Cannibalism  by  Wood  Pigeon 

On  13th  November  2006,  at  West  Bagborough,  road,  with  another  Wood  Pigeon  standing  beside 
Somerset,  I saw  a dead,  almost  flattened  Wood  it;  the  dead  bird  was  presumably  a recent  traffic 

Pigeon  Columba  palumbus  lying  at  the  side  of  the  casualty.  The  live  Wood  Pigeon  was  pecking  into 


which  it  raised  its  wings  and  took  flight, 
momentarily  appearing  to  ‘shake  itself  off’,  and 
then  resumed  normal  flight  towards  the  coast. 

What  surprised  me  most  was  that  the  owl 
was  able  to  rest  on  the  sea  surface  and  then  fly 
off,  apparently  none  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
appeared  in  no  way  waterlogged.  I presume  that 
the  bird  was  simply  exhausted  after  crossing  the 
North  Sea,  or  was  attempting  to  avoid  repeated 
mobbing  by  the  gulls. 
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the  exposed,  blood-stained  flesh  of  the  carcase, 
and  was  clearly  seen  to  swallow  several  small 
portions  before  it  was  flushed  by  a passing  car.  It 
was  clear  that  the  pigeon  was  not  feeding  on 
items  from  the  crop  or  gizzard  of  the  corpse. 

Dr  A.  P.  Radford 

Crossways  Cottage,  West  Bagborough,  Taunton,  So 


Although  Wood  Pigeons  will  occasionally  eat 
small  invertebrates,  it  must  be  unusual  for  them 
to  feed  on  bird  flesh,  let  alone  that  of  another 
Wood  Pigeon,  and  this  behaviour  is  not 
mentioned  in  BWP. 

t TA4  3EG 


Wren  associating  with  Common  Stonechats 


In  recent  years,  many  of  the  spoil  heaps  associ- 
ated with  former  coal  mines  in  Derbyshire  and 
Nottinghamshire  have  been  levelled,  covered 
with  topsoil  and  planted  with  grass  and  trees  to 
form  amenity  grasslands  and  woodland.  Conse- 
quently, they  have  become  attractive  to  a wide 
range  of  birds,  including  wintering  Common 
Stonechats  Saxicola  torquatus. 

On  9th  January  2006,  at  the  former  Shire- 
brook  Colliery  site  in  Derbyshire,  I found  a pair 
of  Common  Stonechats  in  a small  plantation  of 
Corsican  Pines  Pinus  nigra  laricio  averaging 
about  1.5  m in  height.  The  birds  were  feeding  in 
typical  fashion  by  perching  on  the  trees  and 
taking  food  items  from  the  ground  and  low  veg- 
etation. A Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes  was 
clearly  associating  with  the  Stonechats,  being 
invariably  within  5 m of  them,  and  appeared  to 


be  obtaining  food  from  the  pine  branches  or 
tall  plants  below.  One  of  the  Stonechats  would 
occasionally  fly  up  to  30  m away  and  was  then 
soon  joined  by  the  second  bird,  followed  each 
time  within  seconds  by  the  Wren,  which  caught 
up  with  them  in  a few  short  flights.  During  20 
minutes  of  observation,  the  Stonechats  were 
using  an  area  about  0.5  ha  in  size,  always  with 
the  Wren  in  close  attendance.  No  aggression 
was  noticed  between  the  two  species  and  no 
calls  were  heard. 

My  next  visit  to  the  site  was  on  6th  February 
2006,  when  the  Stonechats  were  in  precisely  the 
same  area  and  again  closely  accompanied  by  a 
Wren  at  all  times.  There  was  no  trace  of  the 
birds  on  my  next  visit,  on  3rd  March  2006. 1 can 
find  no  record  of  Wrens  associating  with  other 
species  in  this  way. 


R.  A.  Frost 

66  St  Lawrence  Road,  North  Wingfield,  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire  S42  5LL 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  Ian  Dawson  has  commented  that  Dartford  Warblers  Sylvia  undata  also  associate 
with  Common  Stonechats  in  winter.  It  may  be  that  smaller  insectivorous  species  benefit  from 
Stonechats  disturbing  invertebrates  for  food;  alternatively,  perhaps  the  Stonechats  may  act  as  a lookout. 


Blackbirds  make  eleven  attempts  in  six  days 
to  build  a nest  on  car  wheel 


On  the  morning  of  20th  May  2006,  my  neigh- 
bour, Mrs  Chris  Hayman,  noticed  a pair  of 
Blackbirds  Turdus  merula  carrying  nesting 
material  to  the  rear  wheel  of  a car  parked  in  her 
driveway.  That  afternoon  she  removed  a partly 
made  nest  from  the  top  of  the  wheel  and  placed 
it  in  a nearby  hedge,  and  in  the  evening  she 
removed  a second  nest.  The  following  morning 
a third  nest  had  been  started,  which  again  was 
removed,  before  the  car  was  used.  On  her 
return,  the  car  was  parked  in  a different  place 
yet  by  the  afternoon  a fourth  nest  was  built,  this 
time  on  the  other  rear  wheel,  and  again 
removed.  On  22nd  May,  a fifth  and  sixth  nest 


were  removed  from  the  original  rear  wheel 
while,  on  23rd  May,  the  seventh  nest  had  been 
started  and,  although  far  from  complete,  an  egg 
had  been  laid.  The  nest,  complete  with  egg  was 
moved  to  a site  that  had  been  used  previously  in 
a climbing  rose  Rosa  and  jasmine  Jasminum. 
That  afternoon  and  on  24th  May,  the  eighth, 
ninth  and  tenth  nests  were  removed;  there  were 
also  signs  of  two  nesting  attempts  on  the  wheel 
of  a second  car  in  the  drive.  At  06.00  hrs  on 
25th  May,  the  Blackbirds  were  transferring 
material  from  the  seventh  nest  to  start  the 
eleventh  attempt.  The  car  was  used  that 
morning  and  returned  in  the  afternoon  but 
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eventually,  on  26th  May,  the  Blackbirds  took  the  twelfth  nest  was  built  in  the  conifer  hedge 

hint  and,  with  the  remains  of  the  seventh  nest,  a where  most  of  the  nests  had  been  placed. 

Charles  E.  Trollope 

Chaucer  Cottage,  Iden  Green,  Benenden,  Cranbrook,  Kent  TN17  4HB 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  This  is  not  new  behaviour  but  we  felt  that  this  well-documented  sequence  of 
events  by  an  unusually  persistent  pair  was  worthy  of  publication. 


Weasel  predating  Willow  Tit  nest 


On  26th  May  2006,  we  were  observing  two 
colour-ringed  Willow  Tits  Poecile  montanus 
feeding  chicks  in  a nest  at  a disused  gravel-pit 
site  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  nest  was  approxi- 
mately 2 m above  the  ground  in  an  Elder  Sam- 
bucus  nigra  tree;  the  nest  chamber  was  6.5  cm 
wide  and  13.5  cm  deep  with  a maximum 
entrance-hole  diameter  of  3.5  cm.  The  chicks 
were  ten  days  old  and  calling  loudly.  At  12.12 
hrs,  a Weasel  Mustela  nivalis  approached  the 
tree  and  climbed  up  to  the  nest  hole.  Both 
adults  called  loudly;  the  male  then  attempted  to 
dive-bomb  the  Weasel,  without  getting  within 
its  reach,  while  the  female  disappeared.  The 
Weasel  entered  the  nest  hole  effortlessly  and  the 
chicks  went  silent  immediately.  The  Weasel  left 
the  nest  with  a dead  chick  in  its  mouth,  climbed 
down  the  tree  trunk  and  disappeared  from 
view.  It  returned  approximately  every  two 
minutes  to  remove  another  dead  chick  until  it 


had  emptied  the  nest;  nine  chicks,  all  large  and 
well  feathered,  were  removed  in  total.  The  male 
Willow  Tit  continued  to  call  and  dive-bomb  the 
Weasel  throughout  and  remained  around  the 
nest,  calling  in  an  agitated  manner,  for  a further 
15  minutes  after  the  last  chick  had  been  taken. 
Subsequent  inspection  showed  that  the  nest- 
hole  entrance  remained  undamaged,  although 
there  were  small  scratch  marks  around  it.  Inside 
the  nest,  there  was  a small  smear  of  blood. 

Willow  Tits  rarely  use  nestboxes  and,  as  far 
as  we  know,  this  is  the  first  account  of  a Weasel 
attacking  a natural  Willow  Tit  nest.  It  provides 
valuable  information  on  signs  left  by  this 
species  following  such  an  incident.  In  addition, 
counting  the  number  of  chicks  in  a natural  nest 
can  be  extremely  difficult,  even  with  an  endo- 
scope. It  appears  that  as  many  as  nine  chicks 
can  grow  close  to  fledging  age  in  a nest  cavity  of 
only  450  cm3. 


Alex  J.  G.  Lewis  and  Laura  J.  Daniells 

RSPB  Willow  Tit  pro  ject.  Conservation  Science,  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG 19  2DL 


Corsican  Nuthatch  hanging  upside  down  and  preening 


365.  Corsican  Nuthatch  Sitta  whiteheadi,  near 
Vivario,  Corsica.August  2005. 


Phil  Palmer 

Bird  Holidays,  10  Ivegate,  Yeadon,  Leeds  LS19  7RE 


On  15th  August  2005,  during  a visit  to  Corsica,  I 
was  watching  two  Corsican  Nuthatches  Sitta 
whiteheadi  in  an  area  of  Corsican  Pines  Pinus 
nigra  when  one  of  the  birds  hung  upside  down 
from  a small  horizontal  branch.  It  remained  in 
this  hanging  position  for  some  5-8  minutes  and, 
while  hanging  like  a bat  (Chiroptera),  it  began  to 
preen.  Throughout,  it  appeared  comfortable  and 
relaxed  and,  when  it  had  finished  preening,  it 
looked  around  for  some  time  before  moving  on. 
During  this  time  there  was  no  interaction  with 
another  nuthatch,  nor  was  I aware  of  any  potential 
predators.  Similar  behaviour  has  been  docu- 
mented previously  for  Eurasian  Nuthatch 
S.  europaea  (e.g.  Brit.  Birds  83:  430). 
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Letters 


Sule  Skerry  and  Sule  Stack  (or  Stack  Skerry?) 


The  two  outlying  Orkney  islets  north  of  Cape 
Wrath  usually  known  to  ornithologists  as  Sule 
Skerry  and  Sule  Stack,  and  on  charts  as  Sule 
Skerry  and  Stack  Skerry  (Brit.  Birds  100: 
300-304),  present  problems  of  nomenclature. 
Until  recently,  ‘Solan  Geese’  (Northern  Gannets 
Morus  bassanus)  have  been  known  to  breed  on 
just  the  Stack;  while  Stack  Skerry  is  a contradic- 
tion in  terms,  since  stacks  are  normally  precipi- 
tous and  skerries  flatter. 

The  earliest  reference  traced  is  on  Abraham 
Ortelius’s  ‘Scotiae  Tabulae’  of  1 580.  One  island  is 
shown  named  ‘Psouil  Skarre’1,  a name  also  used 
on  Gerhard  Mercator’s  ‘Scotiae  Regnum’  of 
1 595 2;  Nicolas  de  Nicolay  used  the  name  ‘Fouill 
Skarre’  on  his  chart  of  1 583 3.  Unfortunately, 
many  maps  produced  in  the  next  few  centuries 
do  not  extend  as  far  north  as  Sule  Skerry,  have  a 
cartouche  where  Sule  Skerry  should  be,  or  do  not 
show  smaller  hazards  to  navigation  such  as  North 
Rona  and  Sule  Skerry.  Murcdoch  Mackenzie’s 
‘Chart  of  Orkney’  of  1750  is  the  first  found  where 
both  islets  are  shown,  named  ‘Sule  Skery’  and 
‘The  Stack’;  these  names  are  also  used  on  other 
charts  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  Admiralty  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  use  the  name  ‘Stack  Skerry’.  The  islets  are 
shown  on  both  Admiralty  Chart  Nos.  2 and  1954; 
the  earliest  version  seen  was  surveyed  in  1844  and 
published  in  1849.  The  Admiralty  continued  to 
use  the  names  ‘Sule  Skerry’  and  ‘Stack  Skerry’  in 

Dr  W.  R.  P.  Bourne 

Ardgath,  Station  Road,  Dufftown,  Moray  AB55  4AlX 

A.  C.  F.  David 

Oak  End,  West  Monkton,  Taunton,  Somerset  TA2  8QZ 


many  revisions  until  the  latter  was  eventually 
changed  to  ‘Sule  Stack’  on  Chart  2524,  in  2005. 
Names  of  land  above  sea  level  are,  however,  nor- 
mally determined  by  the  Ordnance  Survey.  No 
early  maps  showing  these  islets  have  been  found, 
but  on  the  Ordnance  Gazetteer  of  Scotland  pub- 
lished in  1901,  the  islets  are  named  ‘Sule  Skerry’ 
and  ‘The  Stack’,  as  on  earlier  charts.  On  current 
OS  maps,  the  names  ‘Sule  Skerry'’  and  ‘Sule  Stack’ 
are  used,  and  this  is  presumably  definitive. 

It  is  a pity  that  there  seem  to  be  no  accounts  of 
the  wildlife  of  Sule  Skerry  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  lighthouse.  It  may  be  of  archaeolog- 
ical interest,  because  it  may  have  been  visited  by 
early  seafarers  in  search  of  food  or  a refuge 
during  bad  weather,  or  may  be  the  site  of  wrecks. 
The  most  similar  comparable  site  is  Funk  Island 
off  Newfoundland,  which  once  had  large  colonies 
of  not  only  Gannets  and  smaller  auks  but  also  the 
Great  Auk  Pinguinus  impennis.  Unfortunately, 
since  the  soil  on  Sule  Skerry  is  probably  acid, 
there  may  not  now  be  many  bones  remaining, 
but  there  might  be  bills. 

We  are  indebted  to  Laragh  Quinney,  Map 
Services  Manager  in  the  Map  Library  of  the  National 
Library  of  Scotland,  for  the  islets’  cartographic  history. 

1 www.nls.uk/maps/early/Scotland.cfm?id=  1 28 

2 www  nis.uk/maps/early/record.cfmiid—  1 32 
2 www.nls.uk/maps/early/coasts.cfmiid—  i 69 


The  older  history  of  the  White-tailed  Eagle  in  Britain 


It  was  enlightening  to  read  Derek  Yalden’s  paper 
on  this  subject  (Brit.  Birds  100:  471-480),  and  to 
appreciate  how  much  the  White-tailed  Eagle 
Haliaeetus  albicilla  has  possibly  influenced  place- 
names  throughout  the  UK.  Perhaps  readers 
would  also  be  interested  to  learn  that  not  only 
was  the  bird  seen  and  skeletal  remains  found 
from  those  days,  in  the  fens  at  least,  but  that  they 
were  hunted  by  Bronze,  Iron  and  Roman  Age 
marshland  tribes,  together  with  Beavers  Castor 
fiber,  Common  Cranes  Grus  grus,  etc. 


Archaeologists  working  in  the  areas  of  Had- 
denham,  Earith  and  Colne  in  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire fens  have  uncovered  a wealth  of 
information  over  the  last  20  years  (Evans  8c 
Hodder  2006).  They  have  shown  that,  over  two 
millennia  before  Vermuyden  drained  the  fens 
and  re-aligned  them  in  the  1600s  to  form  the 
Ouse  Washes,  the  tribes  that  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  meandering  River  Great  Ouse  were 
trading  and  even  exporting  the  skins  of  these 
species.  Almost  uniquely,  these  people  were  not 
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eating  the  meat  from  their  catches,  as  they  have 
been  proved  to  be  vegetarians.  As  this  very  same 
area  is  adjacent  to  the  Ouse  Fen  project  at 
Needingworth,  where  exhausted  gravel-pits  are 
being  converted  into  large  reedbeds  and  meres, 
resembling  habitats  which  existed  in  the  Iron 
Age,  perhaps  in  the  fullness  of  time  White- 
tailed Eagles  will  be  helped  to  return  there  also. 


The  same  could  be  said  for  the  Great  Fen 
Project,  which  is,  in  turn,  almost  next  to  the  site 
of  the  famous  Whittlesey  Mere,  where  remains 
of  the  eagles  are  known  to  have  been  found. 

Reference 

Evans.  C.,  & Hodden  1. 2006.  Marshland  Communities  and 
Cultural  Landscapes.  MacDonald  Institute  Monographs, 
Cambridge. 


Paul  Mason 

Linden  Bury,  13  Aldreth  Road,  Haddenham,  Ely,  Cambridgeshire  CB6  3PP 


Alternative  interpretation  of  Old  English  place-names 


In  his  informative  article  on  ‘The  older  history 
of  the  White-tailed  Eagle  in  Britain’  (Brit.  Birds 
100:  471-480),  Derek  Yalden  lists  place-names 
associated  with  White-tailed  Eagles  Haliaeetus 
albicilla  in  England.  From  this  list,  however,  he 
omits  a series  of  such  place-names  in  Kent, 
notably  Herne,  Hernhill,  Herne  Common  and 
Herne  Bay,  although  he  mentions  four  locations 
with  similar  names  from  other  areas  of  England. 
However  there  is  a potential  discrepancy  in  con- 
sidering ‘Hern’  as  being  indicative  of  the  histor- 
ical presence  of  this  species:  these  names  can 
also  derive  from  the  Old  English  ‘Hyrne’, 
meaning  a corner,  or  ‘Haran’,  meaning  grey. 

I addressed  this  problem  in  a letter  published 
in  the  July  2004  issue  of  the  Kent  Ornithological 
Society  journal  ( KOS  News  457:  21-22)  in 
response  to  the  suggestion  in  an  earlier  article 

Dr  Norman  McCatich 

23  New  Street,  Ash,  Canterbury,  Kent  CT3  2BH 


that  the  local  name  ‘Blean  Earnes  Hyrst’,  men- 
tioned in  ad  948,  was  indicative  of  past  breeding 
by  White-tailed  Eagles  in  Kent.  Glover  (1976) 
made  it  clear  that  the  etymology  of  these  names 
can  be  explained  by  physical  landscape  features. 
It  is  feasible  that  the  earlier  name  of  this  locality 
may  have  been  ‘Blean  Hernes  Hyrst’  (which 
would  translate  as  ‘a  coarse,  rough  place,  the 
corner  of  a wooded  hill’);  and  that  local  dialect, 
pronunciation  and  subsequent  transcription 
could  account  for  the  recorded  name.  While 
these  place-names  might  well  indicate  the  his- 
torical presence  of  White-tailed  Eagles  in  the 
landscape,  they  should  not  be  accepted  as  the 
only  interpretation  of  these  place-names. 

Reference 

Glover,  J.  1976.  The  Place  Names  of  Kent.  Batsford,  London. 


Rarities  Committee  news 


88RC  requests  photographs  of  British  Redheads 

images.  If  you  can  help,  please 
e-mail  images  to  Nigel  Hudson 
( secretary@bbrc.org.uk  or  post 
the  photographs  to  him  at  the 
address  below.  We  will  of  course 
return  any  originals  and  shall 
publish  only  with  consent  and  full 
acknowledgment. 


The  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  is  sponsored  by  Carl  Zeiss  Ltd. 

Chairman:  Colin  Bradshaw,  9 Tynemouth  Place, Tynemouth, Tyne  &Wear  NE30  4BJ 
Secretary:  Nigel  Hudson,  Post  Office  Flat,  St  Mary's,  ScillyTR2 1 0LL 
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Despite  some  distinctive  features, 
Redhead  Aythya  americana  is  not 
necessarily  an  easy  bird  to  identify 
in  a vagrant  context,  particularly 
given  the  potential  for  individual 
variation  and  the  pitfalls  of  Aythya 
hybrids.  Following  an  initial  re- 
evaluation  of  a returning  drake  at 
Kenfig,  Glamorgan,  we  believe  that 
there  is  a case  to  review  all  British 


records  and  generate  robust,  evi- 
dence-based criteria  for  future 
claims.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
many  or  most  of  the  existing 
records  are  sound,  but  the  best  way 
to  clarify  criteria  is  to  look  at  all  the 
records  together.  We  are  aware  that 
unpublished  photographs  of 
British  birds  must  exist  and  we 
would  greatly  appreciate  any  such 


News  and  comment 


Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


The  illegal  persecution  of  Hen 
Harriers  Circus  cyaneus  rarely 
attracts  mainstream  media  cov- 
erage - but  it  was  national  news  at 
the  end  of  October!  Two  Hen  Har- 
riers were  shot  on  the  edge  of  the 
Sandringham  estate  in  Norfolk  and 
police  interviewed  Prince  Harry  in 
connection  with  the  incident.  But 
within  two  weeks  it  was  announced 
that  Prince  Harry  will  not  face 
charges  in  connection  with  the 
shooting  of  the  birds  on  24th 
October. 

The  Crown  Prosecution  Service 
says  there  is  insufficient  evidence 
to  bring  charges  against  him,  his 
friend  William  van  Cutsem  or 
gamekeeper  David  Clarke,  who 
were  the  only  three  shooters 
present  in  the  area  at  the  time.  The 
warden  at  Dersingham  Bog  NNR 
and  two  other  people  were 
watching  two  Hen  Harriers  coming 
in  to  roost  on  24th  October  - and 
saw  them  gunned  down.  The  wit- 
nesses heard  the  blast  of  a shotgun 
and  the  first  bird  fell  from  view. 
Then  they  heard  another  shot  and 
the  second  bird  plummeted  down. 


Harry  and  the  harriers 

The  shots  came  from  the 
Queen’s  estate  bordering  the 
reserve  at  Sandringham,  and  the 
warden  immediately  raised  the 
alarm.  Norfolk  police  found  them- 
selves investigating  the  illegal 
killing  of  two  protected  birds  of 
prey  by  someone  on  the  Royal 
Family’s  land  - offences  which 
carry  a six-month  jail  sentence  or  a 
£5,000  fine.  All  three  shooters 
present  in  the  area  at  the  time  were 
interviewed  and  denied  any 
involvement.  The  CPS  says  that 
there  is  insufficient  evidence  to 
bring  the  case  to  court  as  the  birds’ 
bodies  have  not  been  found,  there 
is  no  forensic  or  ballistic  evidence 
and  shooting  was  heard  before  the 
three  suspects  said  they  were 
present  at  the  scene. 

The  news  that  no  further  action 
will  be  taken  has  been  greeted  with 
disappointment  by  the  RSPB, 
whose  Patron  is  the  Queen.  Con- 
servation Director,  Dr  Mark  Avery, 
said:  ‘We  regard  the  killing  of  Hen 
Harriers  as  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  wildlife  crime  offences.  We 
would  always  hope  that  people 


killing  Hen  Harriers  are  brought  to 
justice.  We  believe  that  the  illegal 
killing  of  Hen  Harriers  is  the 
reason  for  this  bird’s  low  UK  popu- 
lation, especially  in  England,  where 
only  20  pairs  remain.  Despite  a 
thorough  and  swift  investigation 
by  the  Norfolk  Constabulary,  the 
RSPB  is  disappointed  that  there  is 
insufficient  evidence  to  proceed 
with  the  investigation.  However,  we 
don’t  want  the  death  of  these  two 
harriers  to  be  completely  in  vain. 
At  a time  when  the  one-year-old 
National  Wildlife  Crime  Unit  faces 
a funding  crisis  and  police  forces 
are  abolishing  dedicated  wildlife 
crime  investigation  posts,  we 
would  like  assurances  that  the 
investigation  of  wildlife  crime 
offences  will  be  fully  investigated. 
Operation  Artemis  - the  police 
operation  to  protect  the  Hen 
Harrier  - needs  to  be  properly 
resourced,  tasked  and  supported  by 
police  and  Natural  England.’ 

For  a more  detailed  account  of 
this  story,  see  The  Guardian  website 
www.guardian.co.uk/monarchy/ 
story/0,,2206470, 00.html 


News  from  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel 


The  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel 
website  www.rbbp.org.uk  has 
recently  undergone  a major  over- 
haul to  include  more  information 
about  the  Panel,  its  work  and  its 
members.  Over  the  next  year, 
further  additions  will  include 
annual  species  tables  and  species- 
specific  guidance  covering  both 
record  submission  and  how 
records  are  treated  in  the  compila- 
tion of  annual  totals.  The 
revamped  site  is  more  user-friendly 
and  displays  some  stunning  photo- 
graphs so  is  well  worth  a look.  The 
Panel  would  like  to  thank  Ian 
Andrews  for  redesigning  the  site. 

Over  the  last  year,  RBBP  has 
reviewed  the  list  of  species  consid- 


ered and  made  some  changes, 
which  come  into  effect  with  sub- 
missions for  the  2006  breeding 
season.  Three  new  species  have 
been  added:  Shoveler  Anas 

clypeata.  Water  Rail  Rallus 
aquaticus  and  Hawfinch  Coc- 
cothraustes  coccothraustes.  Full 
details  of  breeding  status  and  sites 
are  requested  for  these  species, 
which  are  not  well  monitored  by 
other  surveys.  For  Water  Rail  espe- 
cially, the  number  of  breeding 
records  are  closely  affected  by 
monitoring  effort,  but  even  incom- 
plete data  will  help  to  identify  the 
sites  which  hold  breeding  birds  and 
thus  assist  in  the  design  of  possible 
future  national  surveys  for  this 


species.  In  addition,  Cetti’s  Warbler 
Cettia  cetti  has  been  moved  into 
the  ‘less  scarce’  species  category,  1 
meaning  that  only  a county  total  is 
required  for  those  counties  where  i 
there  are  more  than  ten  pairs  or  ten  i 
sites.  In  2004,  a new  maximum  | 
total  of  1,137  singing  males  was  | 
reported  (Brit.  Birds  100:  359-360),  i 
yet  this  is  probably  still  an  underes-  | 
timate.  This  compares  with  just  1 
332  ‘pairs’  reported  in  the  1994  | 

report.  Of  the  30  counties  holding  i 
breeding  Cetti’s  Warblers  in 
2003-04,  only  1 1 held  ten  or  fewer 
pairs  and,  because  of  continuing 
mild  winter  weather,  it  is  expected 
that  numbers  will  be  even  higher 
when  the  2005  data  are  analysed. 
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News  and  comment 


) 


366.  Water  Rail  Rallus  aquaticus  has  now  been  added  to  the 
RBBP  list  (see  text). 

The  full  list  of  species  consid-  breeders,  can  be  found  on  the 

ered,  including  all  rare  non-native  website,  with  explanatory  notes 


about  what  kind  of  information  is 
requested  for  each  species.  Readers 
are  urged  to  report  all  breeding 
occurrences  of  these  species  to  the 
relevant  county  or  regional  recorder. 

Finally,  there  will  be  a change  of 
personnel  in  2008.  After  16  years  as 
the  RSPB’s  representative,  many  of 
them  as  Chairman  of  the  Panel, 
Ken  Smith  is  stepping  down  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  We  thank  Ken  for 
his  sustained  support  and  guidance 
in  developing  the  recording  of  rare 
breeding  birds  over  this  period.  His 
replacement  will  be  Mark  Eaton,  a 
research  biologist  with  RSPB  spe- 
cialising in  species  monitoring. 
David  Stroud  of  JNCC  will  be  the 
new  Chairman  of  RBBP. 

( Contributed  by  Mark  Holling 

secretary@rbbp.org.uk) 


Vulture  extermination  moves  to  Africa ? 


The  veterinary  drug  that  has  wiped 
out  most  of  Asia’s  vultures  has 
been  found  on  sale  in  Africa.  If  the 
sale  and  use  of  diclofenac  is  wide- 
spread, then  Gyps  vultures  in  Africa 
could  suffer  the  catastrophic 
declines  seen  in  India  in  the  past 
decade. 

Investigations  by  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society  of  Tanzania 
(WCST)  have  confirmed  that 
diclofenac  has  been  licensed  for 
veterinary  use  in  the  country.  An 
official  from  Tanzania’s  Ministry  of 
Livestock  told  Paul  Nnyiti  of 
WCST  that  diclofenac  is  licensed 
and  stocked  in  veterinary  centres, 
and  available  under  prescription  by 
qualified  veterinary  personnel. 


'This  is  shocking  news,  and  means 
that  the  threat  is  far  greater  than 
we  thought,’  said  Mr  Nnyiti.  'We 
now  fear  that  diclofenac  may  also 
already  be  licensed  and  used  in 
other  African  countries.  BirdLife 
Partners  must  work  quickly  to  alert 
governments  and  veterinary  organ- 
isations to  the  dangers  of  the  drug, 
and  campaign  for  licences  to  be 
revoked  and  diclofenac  to  be  with- 
drawn from  sale  throughout  the 
African  continent.’ 

Diclofenac  is  an  anti-inflamma- 
tory drug  used  in  cattle  that  causes 
gout  and  renal  failure  in  Gyps  vul- 
tures that  have  fed  on  carcases  of 
treated  livestock.  Its  widespread 
use  in  the  Indian  subcontinent  has 


driven  three  species  to  the  brink  of 
extinction.  Numbers  are  already  so 
low  that  the  future  of  Indian 
White-backed  ( White-rumped)  G. 
bengalensis,  Indian  G.  indicus  and 
Slender-billed  Vultures  G. 
tenuirostris  now  depends  on 
captive-breeding  programmes. 
These  vultures  take  several  years  to 
reach  sexual  maturity,  and  a pair 
produces  only  one  or  two  young 
every  one  or  two  years,  so  it  will 
take  decades  before  any  of  these 
species  is  likely  to  come  off  the 
Critical  list.  In  2006,  the  govern- 
ments of  India,  Pakistan  and  Nepal 
all  banned  manufacture  for  veter- 
inary purposes  and  it  is  hoped  that 
full  retail  bans  will  soon  follow. 


Lapwing  proves  even  more  Sociable 


A 3,200-strong  flock  of  Sociable 
Lapwings  Vanellus  gregarius  has 
been  discovered  in  Turkey  - the 
biggest  flock  seen  for  more  than 
100  years  and  a large  proportion  of 
the  world  population  of  this 
species  - thanks  to  a single  indi- 
vidual fitted  with  a satellite  tag  on 
its  breeding  grounds  in  Kazakh- 
stan. The  finding  represents 
another  significant  rise  in  the  for- 
tunes of  this  Critically  Endangered 
bird;  almost  five  years  ago,  the 


world  population  of  Sociable  Lap- 
wings was  thought  to  be  as  low  as 
400  individuals. 

The  birds  were  found  in  the 
Ceylanpinar  district  of  southeast 
Turkey.  The  tagged  bird  covered 
over  3,000  km,  flying  north  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  down  through  the 
Caucasus  and  south  into  Turkey. 
Conservationists  from  Doga 
Dernegi  (BirdLife  in  Turkey)  found 
that  the  tagged  bird  was  part  of  a 
flock  of  1,800  birds.  The  following 


day  a staggering  3,200  Sociable 
Lapwings  were  observed  at  the  site. 
Where  the  birds  go  next  is  unclear: 
'They  could  still  move  on  to  Iraq  or 
East  Africa  but  if  they  stay  in 
Turkey,  it  will  be  much  easier  to 
make  them  safe.  We  can  keep  an 
eye  on  them  here,  raise  awareness 
amongst  local  people  and  work 
with  the  Turkish  Government  to 
protect  the  areas  they  are  using,’ 
said  Ozge  Balkiz,  a scientist  from 
Doga  Dernegi . 
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News  and  comment 
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Flamingos  are  worth  their  salt 


Mallorcan  site  under  threat 


A lifeline  has  been  thrown  to  the  one  million  Lesser 
Flamingos  Phoenicopterus  minor  of  Lake  Natron, 
threatened  by  huge  industrial  development  on  their 
most  important  breeding  site  in  the  world.  The  plan  to 
build  a soda  ash  plant  on  the  saltwater  lake  in 
northern  Tanzania  has  been  thrown  out  for  now  and 
the  developers,  Lake  Natron  Resources,  have  been 
ordered  to  produce  a new  and  better  environmental 
statement  and  consider  other  sites  for  soda  ash  extrac- 
tion. The  firm  is  jointly  owned  by  the  Indian  company 
TATA  Chemicals  and  the  Tanzanian  Government. 

Graham  Wynne,  Chief  Executive  of  the  RSPB, 
which  is  campaigning  vigorously  against  the  develop- 
ment, said:  ‘The  soda  ash  proposal  is  just  plain  wrong 
and  this  decision  is  a major  victory  for  conservation 
and  for  common  sense.  The  birds  are  not  safe  yet,  but 
the  developers  have  been  sent  back  to  square  one  and 
set  questions  we  do  not  think  they  can  answer.  Places 
like  Lake  Natron  belong  to  the  people  and  wildlife  of 
Africa,  not  to  multinationals  to  exploit  for  their  own 
short-term  gain.’ 

There  are  between  1.5  and  2.5  million  Lesser 
Flamingos  in  East  Africa  - three-quarters  of  the  world’s 
population  - and  it  is  likely  that  every  one  of  them 
hatched  at  Lake  Natron.  The  area  has  been  East  Africa’s 
only  breeding  site  for  the  birds  for  45  years  because 
development  at  other  lakes  has  forced  Lesser  Flamingos 
away.  Lake  Natron’s  isolation  safeguards  the  birds  from 
predators,  and  its  food-rich  waters,  and  the  fresh  water 
close  by,  create  ideal  breeding  conditions.  The  soda  ash 
plant  could  also  cause  major  water  shortages  for 
nomads  in  the  area  - it  would  devour  100,000  litres  of 
fresh  water  and  550,000  litres  of  brine  every  hour. 


A development  company  on  the  Balearic  island  of 
Mallorca  has  requested  a licence  to  turn  Son  Bose,  an 
area  just  outside  the  Albufera  Natural  Park,  into  a golf 
course.  The  most  significant  loss  would  be  to  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  only  European  population  of 
the  Robust  Orchid  Orchis  robusta , known  from  only 
two  other  localities  in  the  world  - in  Algeria  and 
Morocco.  For  birdwatchers.  Son  Bose  is  the  only  site 
in  Mallorca  where  European  Bee-eaters  Merops  api- 
aster  breed  every  year.  The  Grup  Ornitologic  de  les 
Balears  (GOB; www.gobmallorca.com/sonbosc/ 
indexang.htm  ) is  doing  its  best  to  raise  a protest,  but 
feels  that  it  will  get  nowhere  without  international 
help,  so  please  tell  your  birding  colleagues  and  give 
your  support  via  the  website. 

( Contributed  by  Keith  Betton ) 


Last  chance  for  cut-price  88  i 

‘Absolutely  brilliant!’  is  the  verdict  of  BTO  News  and 
we  tend  to  agree.  British  Birds  interactive  - or  BB/  - is 
the  entire  archive  of  BB  from  1907-2006  on  one 
DVD-ROM.  If  you  haven’t  already  bought  yours,  then 
it  must  be  on  your  Christmas  list.  But  don’t  leave  it  to 
the  New  Year!  The  reduced  rate  for  BB  subscribers 
(£75  instead  of  the  RRP  of  £99)  expires  at  the  end  of 
December,  so  place  your  order  now! 

You  can  contact  our  colleagues  at  BirdGuides 
www.birdguides.com  with  your  subscriber  number  to 
place  your  order.  Thanks  to  all  subscribers  for  your 
support  during  our  centenary  year.  Merry  Christmas 
and  good  birding  in  2008. 


Obituary:  Terence  Ross  Smeeton  (1942-2007) 


The  news  that  Terry  had  died 
came  as  a great  shock  to  all  who 
had  the  great  fortune  to  know 
him.  In  his  various  fields  he  was 
regarded  as  a kind,  generous, 
unfailingly  courteous  and  thor- 
oughly decent  person.  His  funeral 
in  his  railage  church  of  Chevening 
in  Kent  was  attended  by  about  300 
people  from  all  walks  of  life. 

Terry  joined  the  Bank  of 
England  direct  from  school  and 
worked  his  way  up  to  a senior  posi- 
tion where  he  was  responsible  for 
the  management  of  the  financial 
reserves  of  the  UK,  including  the 
gold  reserves.  He  was  the  captain  of 
their  illustrious  cricket  team  and 
the  ringleader  of  a very  competent 
band  of  birdwatchers,  having  been 
an  enthusiastic  observer  since  his 
schooldays.  The  Bank  of  England 


has  an  excellent  reputation  for  pro- 
viding education  for  central 
bankers  from  other  countries.  Terry 
was  at  the  forefront  of  this  and  kept 
in  touch  with  many  or  most  of  his 
students.  It  was  quite  usual  for  him 
to  visit  countries  in  later  years  and 
to  be  warmly  greeted  by  these 
people  who  had  become  governors 
of  central  banks  or  finance  minis- 
ters. They  would  always  ask,  ‘So 
how  is  the  birdwatching?’  He  must 
have  done  more  to  promote  envir- 
onmentalism among  senior  finan- 
cial officials  around  the  world  than 
anyone  else. 

He  supported  many  organisa- 
tions, particularly  with  his  time 
and  always  with  his  wisdom  and 
kindly  unobtrusive  manner.  The 
BTO,  the  RSPB  and  BirdLife  Inter- 
national all  gained  from  his 


support.  After  his  wife  Linda  died, 
Terry  wanted  to  provide  a memor- 
ial to  her  in  Africa,  where  they  had 
spent  several  happy  holidays.  He 
chose  the  Sokoke  Forest  in  Kenya 
and  everyone  is  encouraged  to  visit 
the  former  ‘Mrs  Simpson’s  Guest- 
house’ now  managed  by  A Rocha 
Kenya,  which  he  supported.  Terry 
was  a loyal  supporter  of  British 
Birds , having  been  a subscriber 
since  his  schooldays  and  he  joined 
the  board  of  directors  in  2004. 

To  his  many  friends  he  was 
very  loyal  and  unfailingly  sup- 
portive. Those  fortunate  enough 
to  travel  with  him  have  lost  a won- 
derful travelling  companion  and 
his  two  sons,  Robert  and  Jeffrey, 
have  lost  a much-loved  father. 

Stephen  Rumsey 
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Guided  Tours 


1000  BIRDS  IN  MEXICO 
MICHAEL  CARMODY 


Bird  with  the  experts:  small  group  tours, 
and  custom  trips  for  private  parties. 
E-mail:  mdcarmody@comcast.net 
Tel:  (509)  624-1889 
Fax:  (509)  624-1885 
USA  based  Legacy  Tours,  Inc. 
References  from  top  world  listers  — use 
your  time  and  money  to  best  advantage. 


Books 

UPDATED  original 
BIRDWATCHER’S 
LOGBOOK 

A concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  & life 
columns  for  968  species,  garden  birds, 
migrants,  index  & diary  pages. 

Send  £8.75  to: 

Coxton  Publications, 

Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 
Beverley,  HU  1 7 8RP.  01482  881833 


BIRD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 
Visit  our  website  for  our  online  catalogue  Visit 
our  shop  and  see  our  extensive  collection. 
Hawkridge  Books,  The  Cruck  Barn,  Cross  St, 
Castleton,  Derbyshire  S33  8WH.  Tel:  01433 
621999.  Email:  books@hawkridge.co.uk.  Web: 
www.hawkridge.co.uk 


BACK  NUMBERS  of  bird  and  natural  history 
periodicals.  Free  catalogue  from  D.  & D.  H.  W. 
Morgan,  The  Pippins,  Allensmore,  Hereford 
HR2  9BP.  E-mail:  stjamestree@uk2.net, 
www.birdjournals.com 


For  Sale 
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bear 


BIRDWATCHING  BEAR 


£49.50  (inc.  p&p) 

Golden  Valley  Mailsales 

PO  Box  86  Ewyas  Harold, 
Herefordshire,  HR2  OWZ 

01981-241139 

Email:  gvmailsales@aol.com 


A GRRREAT  GIFT!! 


Holiday  Accommodation 

Overseas 

FLORIDA  VILLA  - near  Disney,  birding 
and  golf.  Tel:  01462  457350. 
www.hibiscusfloridavilla.com 


Optical  Equipment 


Binoculars  & Telescopes 


Top  Makes,  Top  Models, 
Top  Advice,  Top  Deals, 
Part  Exchange 

Show  Room  Sales 
01925  730399 


FOCALPOINT 

www.fpoint.co.uk 

Credit/debit  cards  accepted 


b^irdnetin  for  motion 

Get  the  NEWS  FIRST!  Call:  08715  661  605 
www.birdnetinformation.co.uk 

X/  Best  pager  coverage  in  the  UK  with 
both  Pageone  and  Vodapage  net  ywo-rk  fcj 
XJ  F riendly  and  knowledgeable  operators,  always 
available  to  answer  your  calls,  day  or  night 
X/o  nly  16p  per  day  for  unlimited  messages  to 
Orange  mobile  phones  if  you  prefer  text  messaging 

All  this  and  much  more  yet  still  25%  cheaper  than  our  competitors 


3N  978-90-811462-1-0  I 


The  Birds  of  Kazakhstan 

Arend  Wassink  and  Gerald  J Oreel 


lis  full-colour  book  brings  together  invaluable  information  on  status,  habitat,  distribution, 
id  migration  on  the  birds  of  Kazakhstan,  packed  into  288  pages.  The  text,  including  the 
itroductory  chapters,  is  illustrated  with  900  maps  and  graphs,  watercolour  paintings  and 
any  photographs.  The  Birds  of  Kazakhstan  is  an  essential  reference  for  anyone  with  an 
merest  in  the  avifauna  of  Kazakhstan  and  Central  Asia. 


For  ordering  information,  please  check  the  website 
www.birdsofkazakhstan.com 
or  email  arendwassink@texel.com 


PREFERRED  BY 
THOSE  WHO  KNOW. 

PENTAX.  A revelation  in  binocular  viewing. 

When  it  comes  to  keeping  a keen  eye  on  birds  and  nature,  nothing  compares  to  Pen 
With  state-of-the-art  performance  and  silky  smooth  handling,  Pentax  DCF  ED  binocu 
are  the  preferred  choice  of  nature-lovers  the  world  over.  They  deliver  precise,  accu 
images  over  long  viewing  periods,  thanks  to  a raft  of  advanced  optical  technologies,  s 
as  high-tech  ED  glass  to  enhance  sharpness  and  eliminate  colour  fringing,  Super  f 
Coating  on  all  lens  surfaces,  and  BaK4  prisms  for  unsurpassed  clarity. 

What's  more,  they're  built  to  take  the  toughest  conditions.  With  a strong  and  I 
magnesium  chassis,  rubber  coating  and  full  water,  dirt  and  fog  protection.  Just  like 
multi-award  winning  digital  SLR  cameras,  Pentax  DCF  ED  binoculars  simply  set 
standard  for  image  capture.  They're  pure  Pentax. 


Available  at  leading  Pentax  Camera  Stores  - visit  our  website  for  details. 


DCF  ED  10> 

'IS 

. I 


londoncameraexchange 


The  No.1  choice  for 


optics  in  Hampshire 


Zeiss  Diascope  65FL  kit 
including  15-45x  Zoom 
and  stay-on  case 


Swarovski  ATS80HD  Kit 

including  20-60x  Zoom 
and  stay-on  case 


^N£W! 

Bushnell 

Elite 


Leica  Televid  apo  62  kit 

including  16-48x  Zoom 
and  stay-on  case 

£1426r06" 


Advanced  Fusion  Hybrid  Lens  System 
XTR  Lens  & Prism  Coating 
RainGuard 

PC-3  Coated  Bak4  prisms 
Locking  Diopter  and  Locking  Focus  Wheel 
Lightweight,  Durable  Magnesium  Chassis 


my  point  of  view 


32  BR  Ultravid  ...rsp  £1110.. our  price.. 
x32  BR  Ultravid/«^|p  £1170. .our  price.. 
2 BR  Ultravid  £1230. .our  price.. 

x42  BR  UltravicWEMp  £1290. .our  price 


E2B  T*  FL  rrp  £985. 

32B  T*  FL  rrp  £1015. 

!42B  T*  FL  rrp  £1055. 

M2BT*FL  rrp  £1095, 

130  Conquest  rrp  £430. 

k30  Conquest  rrp  £470. 

110  Conquest  rrp  £655. 

1x40  Conquest  rrp  £700. 


.our  price., 
.our  price., 
.our  price.. 
.our  price., 
.our  price., 
.our  price., 
.our  price., 
.our  price.. 


Dialogue  with  nature 


8x32  EL  rrp  £1110. .our  price.. 

10x32  EL  rrp  £1170.. our  price.. 

8.5x42  EL  rrp  £1245. .our  price.. 

10x42  EL  rrp  £1310. .our  price.. 


Price  Promise  "1 

We  work  hard  lo  keep  our  prices  competetive  & will 

We  both  part-exchange 
and  buy  quality  equipment 

Conditions  apply.  Ask  for  details. 


UK  Mail  Order 

Next  Day  Delivery 
Postage  & Insurance 
£8  for  most  items. 


Open  9am-5.30pm  Mon-Sat.  E.&O.E.  All  prices  quoted  include 
Please  check  availability  before  VAT@17.5%.  Prices  subject  to  change, 
making  a special  journey.  All  goods  subject  to  availability. 


115  The  Square  Winchester  S023  9ES 


01962  866203 


winchester@lcegroup.co.uk 


nhbs  Environment  Bookstore 


Wildlife  I Science  I Conservation 


Winter  2007 


Winter  2007  offers  an  excellent  selection  of  binding  books,  all  of  which  are  available  at  NHBS  Envir 
Bookstore  - supplier  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  range  of  birding  titles.  Also  now  avail] 
selection  of  equipment  for  birders,  including:  the  RememBird  device  featured  here;  bird  box  cameras; 
BirdVoicePEN,  which  delivers  bird  calls  by  pointing  a pen  at  specially  designed  field  guides  and  sticker 


□ The  Birds  of  Scotland 

Edited  by  Ron  Forrester,  Ian  Andrews 
et  at. 

Two  full-colour  A4  hardback  volumes. 
Illustrated  with  more  than  900  first-class 
photographs  and  1,500  charts,  maps 
and  tables,  this  landmark  publication  is 
a must  for  everyone  with  an  interest  in 
Scottish  birds  - from  the  casual  naturalist 
to  the  professional  ornithologist,  and  for 

Hbk  | Dec  2007  | £75.00  | #168578 


□ Roberts  Bird  Guide 

A Comprehensive  Field  Guide  Over 
950  Bird  Species  in  Southern  Africa 
Edited  by  Hugh  Chittenden 
Comprises  some  185  individual  plates, 
all  annotated  to  highlight  key  identifying 
characters  and  all  accompanied  by  field 
texts  drawn  from  the  most  up-to-date 
information  known  about  the  birds  of 
Southern  Africa, 

Pbk  I 2007  | £17.99  I #164925 


Hbk  | Oct  2007  | £145.00  | #38603 


Essential  Guide  to  Birds 
of  the  Isles  of  Scilly 


□ Essential  Guide  to  Bins 
the  Isles  of  Scilly 

Bob  L Flood,  Nigel  Hudson  and  Ei 
Thomas 

A concise,  up-to-date  and  accura  ; 
count  of  all  species  and  sub-speas 
ably  recorded  on  and  around  theiU 
Including  a chronological  review  |k 
on  the  island:  information  on  migibi 
month-by-month  account  of  birdii.  ( 
island  and  much  more 


Hbk  I 2007  I £49.99  I #170911 


□ Birds  and  People 

Bonds  in  a Timeless  Journey  J|  : 
Nigel  J Collar.  Patricio  Robles  Girfi 
Rojo  and  Adhan  J Long 

A portfolio  drawn  from  the  world’sn 
est  bird  photographers,  which  do>n 
and  celebrates  our  unique  relation 
with  birds,  examining  their  role  ini 
art,  agriculture  and  science. 

Hbk  | Dec  2007  I £29.99  I #1707V 


□ Birdwatcher’s  Yearbook 
and  Diary  2008 

Hilary  Cromack  and  David  Cromack 
Includes  400-plus  nature  reserves: 
Nationwide  tide-table  information  to 
April  2009;  Checklist  of  British  Birds 
plus  diary  and  notebook  pages;  Details 
of  artists,  photographers  and  lecturers; 
Guide  to  birding  websites;  Trade 
Directory  and  booksellers  listing. 

Pbk  | Oct  2007  | £4^75  £15.25  | #169193 
Offer  valid  until  31st  Dec  2007 


□ The  Ornithologist’s 
Dictionary 

Johannes  Erritzoe,  Kaj  Kampp, 
Winker  and  Clifford  B Frith 
The  more  than  5,000  definitions  w 
and  terms  of  interest  to  omitholost: 
brief  and  to  the  point,  at  the  samur 
as  being  comprehensive  and  cle  t 
practical,  portable  and  easily  ma  g 
volume  that  every  ornithologist  w w 
always  to  keep  close  to  hand. 

Hbk  I Nov  2007  I £14.00  I #1 6782 


□ Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the 
World.  Volume  12:  Picathartes 
to  Tits  and  Chickadees 

Edited  by  Josep  Del  Hoyo,  Andrew  Elliot 
and  David  A Christie 
Contents:  Picathartes,  Babblers,  Parrot- 
bills,  Australasian  Babblers,  Logrunners, 
Jewel-babblers  and  allies.  Whistlers, 
Australasian  Robins,  Fairywrens  Bris- 
tlebirds,  Thirnbills,  Australian  Chats,  Sitel- 
las,  Australasian  Treecreepers,  Tits  and 
Chickadees 


□ Rare  Birds  Yearbook  20 
Edited  by  Erik  Hirschfeld 
The  complete  bird  story,  contains  P 
date  information  on  flight,  anaton  f 
ing,  communication,  breeding,  hits 
migrations  and  life  cycles.  Spect;jl 
[features  on  the  most  impressive  d 
plus  a huge  catalogue  that  profile  n 
1500  different  species  makes  thi  s 
must-have  for  every  bird  enthusiJ 

Pbk  | 2007  | £18.95  | #169718 


Find  over  100,000  natural  history  titles  at  www.nhbs.com 

WWW.  nhb  S.com 

The  most  comprehensive  range  of  natural  history  titles  on  earth 
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ivironment  Bookstore  has  an  extensive  range  of  field  and  travel  guides  available  for  any  travelling  birder.  To  see 
range  of  titles  visit  our  website,  www.nhbs.com  and  click  Browse  By  Geozone  on  our  homepage. 
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m iird  British  Bundle  (incl. audio  field  guide)  #171490 
b :ld  Guide:  Britain  #171481 
to  :ld  Guide:  Europe  #171482 
b ild  Guide:  North  America  #171484 


leral 


ie 

Jot 

: B 3 of  Essex  #161080 
i ving  #166386 

irds  of  the  World  #160648 
"''Ain  in  Birds #170171 

ed  Birds  of  the  World  #152438 
r'-'M  Birds  #166388 
-£  s Sing  #156595 


£199.99 

£239.99 

£44.99 

£64.99 

£54.99 


.-ft  side  Book  of  Birds  #170502 


£39.99  hbk 
£39.99  hbk 
£24.99  hbk 
£34.99  pbk 
£39.99  hbk 
£12.99  pbk 
£9.99  pbk 
£12.99  pbk 
£17.99*  hbk 
£34.99*  hbk 


4 jralist  #104:  A History  of  Ornithology  #151697 
rt>  jralist  #104:  A History  of  Ornithology  #151698 
>ns  rd  Guide  (2nd  Edition  due  March  2008)  #165739  £24  99  pbk 
: C:  lents  Checklist  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  #167912  £39.99  hbk 


T Definitive  Visual  Guide  #167076 


£25  99*  hbk 


' Bi  watching 

9fi  ^ 


i Borrowed  Time  #142724 
Watch  Birds  in  Britain  #120341 


to  a Bad  Birdwatcher  #162947 


tm 
toon* 

: ...  $|  Watch  Birds  in  World  Cities  #154814 
Hj  g Life  #159533 
- f pocket  Logbook  #170075 
' ibil'jnters  #1661  io 

is  w to  Identify  Birds  #38713 
i5t : PI:  s to  Go  Birding  Before  You  Die  #169746 
LO:.  rding  in  the  Fast  Lane  #157718 
H uth-East  China  #162234 

iarv-M 


£17.95  pbk 
£19.99  pbk 
£7.99  pbk 
£16.99  pbk 
£12  99  hbk 
£8.50  hbk 
£14.75  pbk 
£12  99  pbk 
£14.95  hbk 
£9.99  pbk 
£29.50  pbk 


Seabirds,  Shorebirds  and  Wildfowl 


□ Field  Guide  to  the  Albatrosses.  Petrels  and  Shearwaters  of  the  World 

#66425  £19.99  pbk 

□ Shorebirds  #146385  £49.50  hbk 

□ Ducks,  Geese  and  Swans  #132928  £155.00  hbk 

□ Flight  Identification  of  European  Seabirds  #166387  £24.99  pbk 

□ Peterson  Reference:  Gulls  of  the  Americas  #168787  £24.50  hbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  New  Zealand  Seabirds  #162575  £12.99  pbk 

□ Waterbird  Population  Estimates  #157616 £25.00  pbk 


UK  and  Europe 


□ Philip's  Guide  to  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  #165691 

□ Birds  of  the  Palearctic  - Passerines  #128714 

□ The  Pocket  Guide-to  Scilly  Birds  #161004 

□ Birds  New  to  Britain:  1980-2004  #152437 

□ The  Birds  of  Lundy  #168905 

□ Philip’s  Guide  to  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  #165691 

□ Raptors  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  #167919 

I Rest  of  the  World 


£9.99  pbk 
£25.00  hbk 
£7.99  hbk 
£34.99  hbk 
£18.95  pbk 
£14.99  pbk 
£29  99  pbk 


□ Field  Guide  to  Birds  of  E Africa  #151078  £24.99  pbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  W Africa  #146211  £29.99  pbk 

□ A Photographic  Guide  to  Birds  of  Japan  #161077  £24.99  pbk 

□ All  the  Birds  of  Brazil  #151692  £29.95  pbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  WN  America  #139714  £14.99  pbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  S America:  Non-Passerines  #142299 

£24.99  hbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Chile  #140020  £19.99  pbk 

□ Collins  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Mexico  and  Central  America 

#128718  £24.99  hbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Costa  Rica  #162622  £19.99  pbk 

□ Manx  Bird  Atlas  #161068  £60.00  hbk 

□ Skomer  #166943 £14.99  pbk 


Seabirds,  Shorebirds  & Wildfowl 


□ Birds  of  Northern  South  America,  Volume  1&2  #156090  £85.00  pbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Costa  Rica  #162622  £19.99  pbk 

□ A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  China  #101745  £39.95  pbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Sri  Lanka  #83310  £39.95  pbk 

□ The  Birds  of  Kazakhstan  #167774  £44.99  hbk 

□ Birds  in  Europe  #150394  £30.00  hbk 

□ Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  New  Zealand  #156936  £29.50  pbk 

□ Guide  to  the  Birds  of  China  inc.  Hong  Kong  #167068  £7.99  pbk 


Bird  Sounds  & DVDs 


□ The  Sound  Approach  to  Birding  #163551  £29.95  hbk+CD 

□ The  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe,  6-DVD  Set  #146254  £35,19  DVD 

□ The  Bird  Song  of  Kenya  and  Tanzania  #140136  £9.99  CD 

□ The  Art  of  Pishing  #164822  £11 .50  pbk+CD 

□ Birding  in  Spain  #160634  £12.95  DVD 

□ BWPi  2.0:  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  Interactive  #164224 

£139.00  DVD-ROM 

□ BBi  (British  Birds  Interactive)  1907-2007  #169546  £98.99  DVD-ROM 

□ The  Life  of  Birds  #164230  £19.95  DVD 


General  Wildlife 


CTer  via  this  form,  phone,  fax,  email  or  online 

<ard  -vice  postage  & packing  charges 


£10  £30  £45  £65  £100  +£100  DVD  CD 

£1.99  £1.99  £2.99  £4.99  £7.99  £7.99  £1.25  £1.25 

£4.00  £5.00  £6.50  £8  50  £10  50  11%  £2.50  £1.50 

£4.50  £6.00  £7.00  £10.00  16%  16%  £3.00  £2.00 


□ Watching  British  Dragonflies  #118377  £27  50  pbk 

□ Freshwater  Life  of  Britain  and  Northern  Europe  #158058  £19.99  pbk 

□ Insects  of  Britain  and  Western  Europe  #149256  £14  99  pbk 

□ Concise  Guide  to  Moths  of  Britain  and  Ireland  #167130  £12.95  pbk 

□ The  Wild  Flowers  of  Britain  and  Ireland  #116119  £16.99  pbk 


' = Special  offers  valid  until  31/12/2007 


■4  jp  to  £5 

£1.99 
£1.99 

s-  rffWWl  £200 

a|l  eques  payable  to  NHBS  Ltd.  Payment  can  also  be  made  in  USS  & Euro,  please  contact  customer  services  for  details 
- s a normally  despatched  promptly  from  stock,  but  please  allow  up  to  21  days  for  delivery  in  the  UK,  longer  if  abroad.  Note  that  prices 
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Kay  Optical  (1962) 

UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 


* Sales  & Repairs  * Binoculars  * Telescopes  * Tripods,  etc 


www.kayoptical.co.uk  and 
www.bigbinoculars.co.uk 
89(B)  London  Rood,  Morden,  Surrey  SM4  5HP 

Tel:  020  8648  8822  Fox:  020  8687  2021 
Email:  info@koyopticol.co.uk 

Open:  Mon-Sat  9-5  (lunch  1-2) 

Location:  Southern  edge  of  Greater  London.  IS  mins  drive  from  M25. 

(for  example  via  the  A3,  then  take  the  A298  Wimbledon/Merton  slip-road)  or 
2 mins  wolk  from  Morden  underground  (turn  right).  See  our  website  for  o map. 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our  premises  - first  left 


Alternative  venues  to  Morden  at  which  you  can  try  and  buy  our  equipment 
in  the  field  are  given  below.  We  aim  to  show  our  full  range  of  equipment 
but  it  helps  us  to  help  you  if  you  let  us  know  your  interests  before  each 
Field  Day.  Repairs  can  also  be  handed  in/collected.  1 0.00am  to  4.00pm  usually. 


* Mail  order 

* Same  day 
despatch 

* Part  exchange 

* Used  items 

* Package  deals 

■ Credit  available 


Sevenoaks 
Wildfowl  Reserve 

On  the  A25  between  Riverhead 
and  Sevenoaks  - Bat  and  Ball 
Station 

6 January, 

3 February 
Pagham  Harbour 
LNR 

On  the  B2145  into  Selsey, 

West  Sussex 

27  Jan,  24  Feb 
College  Lake 
Wildlife  Centre 

On  the  B488  near  Bulbourne, 
Tring,  Herts. 

10  February 


Dinton  Pastures 
Country  Park 

Near  Reading  (M4,  A329(M) 
Woodley  turnoff)  then  A329  to 
Winnersh  ond  Winnersb  Station 
(B3030) 

13  January 
Bough  Beech 
Nature  Reserve/ 
Reservoir 

About  4 miles  south  of  the 
A25/A21  junction  (access  from 
B2042  or  B2027)  near  Ide  Hill, 
Kent.  Info  centre  north  of 
reservoir. 

20  January, 

1 7 February 


Canon,  Helios, 
Kowa,  Leica, 
Manfrotto, 
Miyauchi, 
Nikon, 
Opticron, 
Optolyth, 
Sentinel, 
Swarovski, 
Zeiss,  etc. 

Used  items  also 
on  our  web  site. 


For  subsequent  Field  Day  dates,  phone  or  see  our  website 


01872  263444 


Nature  sounds  from 
eastern  part  of  Turkey 

This  CD  is  a wonderful  Audio  BirdTrip  in  this 
area.  (Tiira-magazine,  Birdlife  Finland) 

You  find  Birding  hotspots,  can  listen  to  intc 
esting  species  such  as  Grey-necked  Bunting 
Cinereous  Bunting  etc.  You  can  order  this 
CD  and  listen  to  samples  in  the  website 

www.  soundsfromnature.  com 


WANTED! 


For  the 

T . . Travel  Trade 

• Tour  Leaders 

• Website  and  IT  Manager  • Marketing  Manage 

Full-timers  to  combine  tour-leading  and  office-based 
product  and  operation  tasks. 

Birders,  botanists  and  particularly  all-round  naturalists 
sought  to  fill  the  above  posts. 

Meticulous  attention  to  detail,  accuracy,  common  sense 
good  literacy,  numeracy,  telephone  skills  and  love  of  har 
work  are  amongst  the  many  skills  required. 

Fun-loving,  outgoing  and  personable  character  essential: 
Please  post  typed  CV  and  accompanying  hand-written  j 
letter  to:  Naturetrek,  Cheriton  Mill,  Arlesford, 
Hants  SO  24  0NG  • Tel:  0 1 962  73305  I 


www.swoptics.co.i 


£899 

£979 

£1059 

£1350 

£1420 

£1217 


£1280 


Opticron  Binoculars 

8x40  Aspheric  WA  Porro 
8x42  Countryman  Oasis 
10x42  Countryman  Oasis 
8x42  Imagic  BGA  - Special 
10x42  Imagic  TGA 
8x42  Verano  Oasis 
8x20  Gallery  Mono  Scope 
Opticron  Binoculars 
8x42  BGA  SE  - New 
10x42  BGA  SE  - New 
8x32  BGA  SE  - New 
8x42  DBA 
10x42  DBA 
8x42  DBA  Monocular 
8x42  BGA  Monocular 

Zeiss  Binoculars 

8x32  T*  FL  LT 

7x42  T*  FL  LT 

8x42  T FL  LT 

10x42  TFLLT 

Green  or  Black  available 

8x40  Conquest 

10x40  Conquest 

Leica  Binoculars 

Ultravid  8x32  BR 

Ultravid  8x42  BR 

Ultravid  10x42  BR 

Ultravid  HD  8x42 

Ultravid  HD  10x42 

Ultravid  HD  8x32 

Ultravid  HD  7x42 

Swarovski  Binoculars 

8x32  EL 

8.5x42  EL 

10x42  EL 

Swarovski  Scopes 

Swarovski  ATS  80  HD. 
Swarovski  ATS  65  HD, 

All  in  stock  - call  for  best  price 


Accessories 

Zeiss  Rainguard 
Leica  Rainguard 
Op  Tech  Neck  Strap 
Op  Tech  Tripod  Strap 
Car  Window  Mount 
Manfrotto  Hide  Mount 
Calotherm  Cleaning  cloths,  sprays. 

Tripods 

Velbon  Carbon  Fibre  635  - 157  Head  £179 

Velbon  Carbon  Fibre  535  - 157  Head  £159 

Velbon  CX586  £59.99 

Velbon  UP4000  Monopod  £19.99 

Manfrotto  VIEW  Tripods  from  £129 

SLIK  D3  £119 

Wide  range  Velbon  and  Manfrotto  in  stock. 

Opticron  Scopes 

ES80ED,  20-60  Zoom  HDF,  Case  £599 

GS665  ED,  Zoom,  Case  £569 

Mighty  Midget  2 with  15-40  Zoom  £219 

NEW  SDL  Super  Zoom  £229 

GS665,  HDF  Zoom,  Case  £459 

ES80  SD,  Zoom,  HDF,  Case  £469 

Zeiss  Scopes 

See  web  for  full  range 
Diascope  85  TF  L. 

20-60  Zoom,  case  £1359 

Diascope  65  TF  L: 

with  15-45  Zoom,  Case  £1039 

DC4  Eyepiece  £979 

Leica  Scopes 

APO  Televid  77  20-60  Zoom,  case  £1495 

APO  Televid  62  16-48  Zoom,  case  £1129 

Digital  Adapter  2 £149 

Nikon 

Nikon  Coolprx  P5100  £299 

Nikon  D80  body  £549 

Nikon  D300  body  £1299 


• Over  800  Products  Available  Onli( 
www.swoptics.co.uk 

• Secure  Online  Ordering 

Quality  Second  Hand  Stock 
Regularly  Available 

• Compasses,  GPS.  Digiscoping 
Accessories,  Magnifiers  also  in  st)< 

• Next  Day  Delivery 
on  orders  placed  before  midday 

• Digiscoping  Cameras  in  Stock 
e g.  Nikon  P5100  + Leica  D-Lux  : 

• All  prices  are  subject  to  change  - 
please  check  website  for  details 


OPTIC 


South  West  Optics 

22a  River  Street  Truro  Cornwall  UK  TR1  2SJ  01872  263444  sales@swoptics.com 
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BB  BINDERS 

all  sizes! 

We  now  have  in  stock 
Dinders  for  the  old  size  (A5) 
38  available  in  Brown  Wirex. 

it" 

- Larger  format  88  Binders  are 
; ailable  in  the  following  options: 

ivH 

Wirex  - Royal  Blue  or  Brown 
Cordex  - Brown  only 
Tice  for  all  binders:  £8.95  each 

Payment  accepted  via  credit  card  or 
terling  cheque  payable  to  British  Birds 
or  order  online  at: 

www.britishbirds.co.uk 
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Eilat  Spring  Migration  Festival 

24-31  March  2008  £9l9pp 

Tom  Gullick's  Spain 

Various  departures  in 

April  and  May  2008  from  £499pp 

Hungarian  Bird  Festival 

Amazing  value! 

3 - 10  May  2008  £499pp 

!; 

Beidaihe  and  Happy  Island 

Our  Asian  migration  fest. 

3-31  May  2008  £l279pp 

Birdwatch  Magazine  Sweden 
Southern  Sweden  in  spring 
22nd  - 25th  May  2008  £699 

Tom  Gullick's  Pyrenees 

Wallcreeper  and  Lammergeiers 
Various  dates  June  2008  from  £550 

Spitsbergen 

Polar  Bears  and  Arctic  birds 
21st  - 29th  June  2008  from  £2499 

Pax  Guest  House, Trinidad 

Year  round  Birding  Packages 
2008  from  £ 1 299. 

Beidaihe  in  Autumn  NEW! 

Cranes  and  much  much  more! 
25th  October  - 9th  November 
2008  £1199 


Birdwatching  Holidays 


info  & bookings:  01 17  9658  333 
email:  wildinfo@wildwings.co.uk 


BROCHURELINE:  0 1 17  9375  689 
www.wildwings.co.uk 


t Rare  Bird  Alert 


since  1991 


..  .comprehensive,  reliable,  accurate  & efficient 

pW  - new  flexible  options  and  great  prices  from  the  quality  birdnews  service 


For  local  birds  or 
national  news  the 
pager  is  still  by  far 
the  best  service  in- 
l -field,  with  low  cost  options 

• local  news  & no  extra  charges 

1 matter  how  many  updates  there 
'<•.  Get  all  the  news  & updates  to 
f;ure  you  are  always  in  the  best 
[iition  to  decide  what  to  do  with 
V 1 r limited  birding  time.  Comes 
v h free  access  to  our  birdnews 
c ine  and  free  SMS  account  too. 

• rom  40p  - 83p  per  day  fully 
i lusive  of  all  messages 
a,  pager 


Mobile  Phones 

Check-out  our  new 
flexible  service. 
Whether  you  want 
news  just  at  the 
weekend , whilst  on 
holiday  or  all  year 
our  new  SMS  system  offers 
the  best  news  service  with 
flexibility  as  never  before. 
Also,  with  our  unique  listing 
feature  you  can  even  specify 
exactly  which  species  you 
want  news  f or . 

• Free  to  pager  customers 
or  from  just  lip  per  day 
Inclusive  of  some  messages 


Online 

M ®ur  hrst  class  news 
service  is  updated 
online  every  few 
minutes  throughout 
the  day.  Giving  you 
all  the  news,  maps  of  where 
the  birds  are,  photo  galleries 
and  informative  articles.  Be 
sure  to  read  the  news  first 
with  RBA  online.  Comes  free 
of  charge  with  our  pagers  or 
is  available  for  a 3 month  or 
one  year  subscription. 

• Free  to  pager  customers 
or  from  just  8p  per  day 
Unlimited  news  and  extras 


More  infomation,  special  offers  & free  trials  logon  or  call 


www.rarebirdalert.com  or  call  01  603  456789 


The  new  Nikon  ED 50  Fieldscope 
Your  perfect  travel  companion. 


At  last,  the  fieldscope  to  bring  along 
wherever  you  go.  The  compact,  new 
Nikon  ED50  fielscope.  The  use  of  ED 
glass  assures  a superbly  clear  and 
bright  view.  And  it's  waterproof,  too. 
How  thoughtful,  how  Nikon. 


Nikon  Fieldscope  ?' 
Charcoal  gre 


Nikon  Sport  0/j 


www.nikon.co.uk 
0800  230  220 
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British 


Index  to  Volume  100 

2007 


Binding 


Volumes  for  binding  should  not  be  sent  to  the  publishers  but  direct  to 
the  binders,  Blisset  Bookbinders.  The  charge  is  £25.75  per  volume, 
which  includes  the  cost  of  packing  and  return  postage  (UK  only).  For 
bindings  sent  by  overseas  customers,  please  do  not  send  money  with 
your  order.  The  full  cost  of  binding  and  overseas  postage  will  be  advised 
by  the  binders  prior  to  commencement  of  binding.  The  binding  will  be 
in  the  same  style  as  in  previous  years,  with  the  volume  number  blocked 
in  Arabic  numerals;  earlier  volumes  can  also  be  bound  at  this  rate. 
Please  complete  the  form  on  the  back  cover  and  send  it  with  all  the 
parts  and  the  correct  money  to: 

Blisset  Bookbinders 
Roslin  Road 
London  W3  8DH 
Telephone:  020  8992  3965 


Please  complete  the  binding  form 
on  the  back  cover  and  note  that 
orders  for  binding  are  not 
to  be  sent  to  the  publishers 
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143  Purple  Martin  on  Lewis:  new  to  Britain  Shaun  P.  Coyle,  Torcuil  C.  R.  Grant  and  Mark  J.  Witherall 

149  The  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee:  a review  of  its  history,  publications  and  procedures  Alan  R.  Dean 

April 

194  The  Danube  Delta:  Europe’s  remarkable  wetland  Paid  Goriup,  Grigore  Baboianu  and  Joseph  Chernichko 
214  One  hundred  years  of  notable  avian  events  in  British  Birds  Andy  Brown 

May 

266  Bird  illustration  in  the  twentieth  century,  with  particular  reference  to  publications  on  the  British  scene  Alan 
Harris 

280  Status  and  distribution  of  Common  Scoters  on  the  Solway  Firth  Clive  Hartley 

289  The  status  of  inland-breeding  Great  Cormorants  in  England  Stuart  E.  Newson,  John  H.  Marchant,  Graham  R. 
Ekins  and  Robin  M.  Sellers 

June 

321  Rare  breeding  birds  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  2003  and  2004  Mark  Holling  and  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel 
368  A survey  of  breeding  Black-necked  Grebes  in  the  UK:  1973-2004  Brian  Martin  and  Judith  Smith 

July 

392  The  changing  status  of  Balearic  Shearwater  in  northwest  European  waters  Russell  B.  Wynn  and  Pierre  Yesou 
407  Identification  of ‘black-and-white’  storm-petrels  of  the  North  Atlantic  Robert  L.  Flood  and  Bryan  Thomas 

August 

456  Marine  foraging  by  Ospreys  in  southwest  Scotland:  implications  for  the  species’  distribution  in  western 
Europe  Mick  Marquiss,  Lynne  Robinson  and  Elizabeth  Tindal 
466  Underwater  images  from  bird-borne  cameras  provide  clue  to  poor  breeding  success  of  Shags  in  2005  Yutaka 
Watanuki,  Akinori  Takahashi,  Francis  Daunt,  Katsufumi  Sato,  Nobuyuki  Miyazaki  and  Sarah  Wanless 
471  The  older  history  of  the  White-tailed  Eagle  in  Britain  Derek  W.  Yalden 
481  The  fossil  and  archaeological  record  of  the  Eagle  Owl  in  Britain  John  R.  Stewart 

487  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  2007  Richard  Chandler,  Tim  Appleton,  Robin  Chittenden,  David  Hosking,  Peter 
Kennerley  and  David  Tipling 

September 

518  Population  limitation  in  birds:  the  last  100  years  Ian  Newton 
540  The  status  of  Red-headed  Bunting  in  Britain  Keith  E.  Vinicombe 

October 

574  Important  Bird  Areas:  Extremadura  John  Muddeman,  Javier  Prieta  Diaz  and  Marcelino  Cardalliaguet  Guerra 
594  The  breeding  population  of  the  Hobby  in  Derbyshire  Anthony  Messenger  and  Martin  Roome 
609  Order  or  chaos?  Taxonomy  and  the  British  List  over  the  last  100  years  Alan  G.  Knox 

November 

638  Non-native  breeding  birds  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  2003,  2004  and  2005  Mark  Holling  and  the  Rare 
Breeding  Birds  Panel 

650  Britain’s  first  Two-barred  Crossbill  Andrew  H.  J.  Harrop,  Alan  G.  Knox  and  Robert  Y.  McGowan 

658  From  the  Rarities  Committee’s  files:  Eastern  Grasshopper  Warbler  - are  there  any  confirmed  British  Records? 

Paid  V.  Harvey  and  Brian  J.  Small 
665  100  years  of  bird  behaviour  studies  Angela  Turner 

December 

694  Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain  in  2006  P.  A.  Fraser  and  the  Rarities  Committee 
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Accipiter  brevipes,  see  Sparrowhawk,  Levant 

gentilis,  see  Goshawk,  Northern 

nisus , see  Sparrowhawk,  Eurasian 

Acrocephalus  aedoti,  see  Warbler,  Thick-billed 

agricola , see  Warbler,  Paddyfield 

arundinaceus,  see  Warbler,  Great  Reed 

dumetorum,  see  Warbler,  Blyth’s  Reed 

melanopogon,  see  Warbler,  Moustached 

orinus,  see  Warbler,  Large-billed  Reed 

palustris,  see  Warbler,  Marsh 

schoenobaenus,  see  Warbler,  Sedge 

scirpaceus , see  Warbler,  Reed 

Actitis  hypoleucos,  see  Sandpiper,  Common 

macularius , see  Sandpiper,  Spotted 

Aegypius  monachus , see  Vulture,  Eurasian  Black 
Aix  sponsa , see  Duck,  Wood 
Alauda  razae , see  Lark,  Raso 
Albatross,  Black-browed,  accepted  records,  25, 
702 

Albatross,  Yellow-nosed,  photographs,  512-13, 
plates  215-6 
Alle  alle,  see  Auk,  Little 
| Alopochen  aegyptiaca , see  Goose,  Egyptian 
Anas  acuta , see  Pintail,  Northern 

I carolinensis , see  Teal,  Green-winged 

■ crecca , see  Teal,  Eurasian 

discors,  see  Teal,  Blue-winged 

falcata , see  Duck,  Falcated 

penelope , see  Wigeon,  Eurasian 

querquedula , see  Garganey 

i rubripes,  see  Duck,  Black 

i strepera , see  Gadwall 

Andrews,  R.  M.,  photograph  of  Upland 
Sandpiper,  43,  plate  10 
Anser  albifrons,  see  Goose,  White-fronted 

brachyrhynchus , see  Goose,  Pink-footed 

caerulescens , see  Goose,  Snow 

canagicans , see  Goose,  Emperor 

erythropus , see  Goose,  Lesser  White-fronted 


indicus,  see  Goose,  Bar-headed 

Anthus  berthelotii , see  Pipit,  Berthelot’s 

campestris , see  Pipit,  Tawny 

cervinus , see  Pipit,  Red-throated 

godlewskii , see  Pipit,  Blyth’s 

gustavi , see  Pipit,  Pechora 

hodgsoni , see  Pipit,  Olive-backed 

petrosus,  see  Pipit,  Rock 

richardi,  see  Pipit,  Richard’s 

rubescens , see  Pipit,  Buff-bellied 

Appleton,  T.,  see  Chandler,  R.,  et  al. 

Apus  affinis , see  Swiff,  Little 

apus,  see  Swift,  Common 

melba,  see  Swift,  Alpine 

pacificus,  see  Swift,  Pacific 

pallidus,  see  Swift,  Pallid 

Aquila  adalberti,  see  Eagle,  Spanish  Imperial 

chrysaetos,  see  Eagle,  Golden 

fasciatus,  see  Eagle,  Bonelli’s 

pomarina,  see  Eagle,  Lesser  Spotted 

Ardea  alba,  see  Egret,  Great  White 

purpurea,  see  Heron,  Purple 

Ardeola  ralloides,  see  Fleron,  Squacco 
Armitage,  J.,  photograph  of  H.  F.  Witherby,  610, 
plate  274 

Ashforth,  M.,  photograph  of  Green-winged  Teal, 
316,  plate  139;  of  Great  White  Egret,  514, 
plate  2 1 8 

Asio  flammeus,  see  Owl,  Short-eared 
Atkinson,  M.,  photograph  of  Long-billed 
Dowitcher,  263,  plate  116 

, P.,  review  of  Jones  & Tye:  The  Birds  of  Sdo 

Tome  & Principe  with  Annobon,  127 
Auk,  Little,  photograph,  217,  plate  101 
Avocet,  photograph,  224,  plate  105;  British 
breeding  records  in  2003  and  2004,  349-50 
Aythya  affinis,  see  Scaup,  Lesser 

americana,  see  Redhead 

collaris,  see  Duck,  Ring-necked 
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ferina,  see  Pochard,  Common 

marila , see  Scaup,  Greater 

nyroca,  see  Duck,  Ferruginous 

Baboianu,  G.,  see  Goriup,  P.,  et  al. 

Bachmeier,  G.,  photograph  of  Black  Woodpecker, 
204,  plate  92;  of  European  Bee-eater,  205, 
plate  94 

Ballance,  D.  K.,  review  of  Gilmore:  The  Birds  of 
Cardiff,  447 

, , and  Smith,  A.  J„  letter  on  the  vice- 
county system,  1 83 — 4 

Bartramia  longicauda,  see  Sandpiper,  Upland 
Baston,  B.,  photograph  of  Waxwing,  264,  plate 
120;  of  Great  Cormorant,  294,  297,  plates 
127,  130;  of  Black-necked  Grebe,  369,  plate 
150;  review  of  Tipling:  RSPB  Guide  to  Digital 
Wildlife  Photography,  508;  photograph  of 
Barn  Swallow,  525,  plate  228;  of  White  Stork, 
526,  plate  229;  of  Lesser  Grey  Shrike,  745, 
plate  361 

BBI BTO  Best  Bird  Book  of  the  Year,  122-3 
Beattie,  J.,  photograph  of  Black  Scoter,  451,  plate 
184 

Bee-eater,  European,  photographs,  205,  452, 
plates  94,  188 

Bellingham,  G.,  photograph  of  Isabelline 
Wheatear,  733,  plate  353 
Benting,  Y.,  photographs  of  Purple  Martin,  144, 
plates  64—66 

Betton,  K.,  review  of  Dowsett-Lemaire  & 

Lemaire:  The  Birds  of  Malawi,  564;  review  of 
Isenmann:  The  Birds  of  the  Banc  d’Arguin, 
626-7 

Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  2007,  487-96,  plates 
200-11 

Bittern,  Eurasian,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta, 

210;  British  breeding  records  in  2003  and 
2004,  336-7;  copulation  behaviour,  624 

, Little,  accepted  records,  27,  704;  status  in 

the  Danube  Delta,  210;  British  breeding 
records  in  2003  and  2004,  337 
Blackbird,  making  eleven  attempts  in  six  days  to 
build  a nest  on  car  wheel,  756-7 
Blackburn,  A.,  see  Blackburn,  J.,  et  al. 

Blackburn,  J.,  et  al.,  the  breeding  birds  of  Sule 
Skerry  and  Sule  Stack,  300-4,  plates  132-5 
Blackcap,  pollen-feeding,  625;  photograph,  674, 
plate  316 

Bluetail,  Red-flanked,  accepted  records,  79,  731, 
plate  350 

Bluethroat,  British  breeding  records  in  2003  and 
2004,  358 

Bobolink,  accepted  record,  102 
Bombycilla  garrulus , see  Waxwing 
Botaurus  stellaris,  see  Bittern,  Eurasian 
Bourne,  W.  R.  P.,  letter  on  the  Cambridge 

‘Moustached  Warblers’,  63;  on  the  Raso  Lark, 
245;  on  Atlantic  gadfly  petrels,  559-60 


, , and  David,  A.  C.  F.,  letter  on  names 

of  Sule  Skerry  and  Sule  Stack,  758 
Bowyer,  R,  photograph  of ‘Balearic  Woodchat 
Shrike’,  95,  plate  34;  of  Lesser  Scaup,  317, 
plate  141 

Brachyramphus  perdix,  see  Murrelet,  Long-billed 
Bradshaw,  C.,  photograph  of  Snowy  Owl,  689, 
plate  323 

Branta  bernicla,  see  Goose,  Brent 

leucopsis,  see  Goose,  Barnacle 

ruficollis,  see  Goose,  Red-breasted 

Breaks,  M.,  photograph  of ‘Black-throated 

Thrush’,  389,  plate  159;  of  River  Warbler,  516, 
plate  223;  of ‘Hudsonian  Whimbrel’,  635, 
plate  292;  of  Citrine  Wagtail,  636,  plate  295 
Breeding:  Hobby,  624—5;  Peregrine  Falcon,  305—6; 
Blackbird,  756-7;  Reed  Warbler,  383;  Blue 
Tit,  445;  Great  Tit,  445;  Wallcreeper,  444—5 
Brereton,  T.,  photograph  of  Balearic  Shearwater, 
394,  plate  161 

Bright,  D.,  photograph  of  Norman  William  Orr, 
569,  plate  238 

Brooks,  R.,  photograph  of  Red-breasted  Goose, 
316,  plate  138 

Brown,  A.,  one  hundred  years  of  notable  avian 
events  in  British  Birds,  214-43,  plates  101-8 
Bubo  bubo,  see  Owl,  Eagle 

scandiaca,  see  Owl,  Snowy 

Bubulcus  ibis,  see  Egret,  Cattle 
Bucanetes  githagineus,  see  Finch,  Trumpeter 
Bucephala  albeola,  see  Bufflehead 

clangula,  see  Goldeneye,  Common 

islandica , see  Goldeneye,  Barrow’s 

Budworth,  D.,  see  Blackburn,  J.,  et  al. 

Bufflehead,  accepted  records,  23,  700-1,  plate  335 
Bullfinch,  calls  of ‘Northern  Bullfinches’,  62 
Bunting,  Black-faced,  autumn  vagrant  to  Britain 
and  Ireland,  105-1 1 

, Black-headed,  accepted  records,  102,  749; 

status  on  Helgoland,  554—7 

, Chestnut,  autumn  vagrant  to  Britain  and 

Ireland,  105-11,  plate  42 

, Chestnut-eared,  accepted  record,  100; 

autumn  vagrant  to  Britain  and  Ireland, 
105-11 

, Cirl,  British  breeding  records  in  2003  and 

2004,  366 

, Corn,  photograph,  260,  plate  1 13 

, Indigo,  mixed  singing,  307-8 

, Lazuli,  mixed  singing,  307-8 

, Ortolan,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  213; 

photograph,  580,  plate  255 

, Pallas’s  Reed,  autumn  vagrant  to  Britain 

and  Ireland,  105-1 1 

, Pine,  accepted  records,  99,  plate  38 

, Red-headed,  status  in  Britain,  540-51; 

status  on  Helgoland,  554-7 

, Rustic,  accepted  records,  100-1,  748, 

plate  39 
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, Snow,  British  breeding  records  in  2003  and 

2004,  366;  photograph,  495,  plate  209 

, Yellow-breasted,  accepted  record,  101, 

748-9 

, Yellow-browed,  autumn  vagrant  to  Britain 

and  Ireland,  105-1 1 
Burhinus  oedicnemus,  see  Stone-curlew 
Burton,  J.  A.,  letter  on  bird  illustration  in  the 
twentieth  century,  501 
Bustard,  Great,  photograph,  577,  plate  250 
Buteo  buteo , see  Buzzard,  Common 
Butler,  I.,  photograph  of  Red-throated  Pipit,  74, 
plate  25;  of  American  Robin,  192,  plate  83 
Butorides  striatus , see  Heron,  Green-backed 
Buzzard,  Common,  attacking  Barn  Owl,  245 

Cairina  moschata,  see  Duck,  Muscovy 
Calandrella  brachydactyla,  see  Lark,  Short-toed 
Calidris  acuminata,  see  Sandpiper,  Sharp-tailed 

bairdii,  see  Sandpiper,  Baird’s 

fuscicollis , see  Sandpiper,  White-rumped 

himantopus,  see  Sandpiper,  Stilt 

maritima,  see  Sandpiper,  Purple 

melanotos , see  Sandpiper,  Pectoral 

minutilla,  see  Sandpiper,  Least 

pusilla,  see  Sandpiper,  Semipalmated 

temminckii,  see  Stint,  Temminck’s 

Capercaillie,  British  breeding  records  in  2003  and 
2004,  332 

Cardalliaguet  Guerra,  M.  see  Muddeman,  J.,  et  al. 
Carduelis  flammea,  see  Redpoll,  Common 

hornemanni , see  Redpoll,  Arctic 

Carpodacus  erythrinus,  see  Rosefinch,  Common 

roseus,  see  Rosefinch,  Pallas’s 

Carrasco,  M.  C.,  photograph  of  Extremadura, 

576,  plate  249;  of  Great  Bustard,  577,  plate 
250;  of  Pin-tailed  Sandgrouse,  588,  plate  263 
Carter,  L,  review  of  Turner:  The  Barn  Swallow, 
247;  review  of  Hardey  et  al:.  Raptors:  a field 
guide  to  survey  and  monitoring,  249 

, J.,  photograph  of  Collared  Pratincole,  35, 

plate  6;  of  Laughing  Gull,  47,  plate  13;  of 
Long-billed  Murrelet,  135,  plates  57-58;  of 
Pacific  Diver,  190,  plate  79;  of  White-billed 
Diver,  262,  plate  1 14;  of  Gyr  Falcon,  262, 
plate  1 15;  of  Wilson’s  Phalarope,  388,  plate 
157;  of  Little  Crake,  514,  plate  219;  of  Dark- 
eyed Junco,  572,  plate  247 
i Catharus  fuscescens,  seeVeery 

minimus,  see  Thrush,  Grey-cheeked 

j ustulatus,  see  Thrush,  Swainson’s 

! Catley,  G.,  photograph  of  Red-breasted  Goose, 
132,  plate  49;  of ‘Black-eared  Kite’,  134,  plate 
54;  review  of  del  Hoyo  et  al:  Handbook  of  the 
Birds  of  the  World,  Vol.  11,  185-6;  photograph 
of  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper,  571,  plate  243;  of 
Herring  Gull,  668,  plate  31 1;  of  Spotted 
Flycatcher,  683,  plate  318;  of  Sedge  Warbler, 
684,  plate  319;  of  Red-breasted  Goose,  696, 


plate  333;  of  Black-winged  Stilt,  709, 
plate  339 

Cecropsis  daurica,  see  Swallow,  Red-rumped 
Certhia  brachydactyla,  see  Treecreeper,  Short-toed 

familiaris,  see  Treecreeper,  Eurasian 

Ceryle  alcyon,  see  Kingfisher,  Belted 
Cettia  cetti,  see  Warbler,  Cetti’s 
Chaetura  pelagica,  see  Swift,  Chimney 
Chandler,  R.,  photograph  of  Michael  John 
Rogers,  64,  plate  23;  of  BBRC  members, 
150-2,  plates  67-69;  of  Christopher 
Alexander  Roger  Helm,  251,  plate  109;  of 
Common  Chiffchaff,  498,  plate  212;  of 
Common  Redshank,  666,  plate  310 

, , et  al.  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year 

2007,  487-96,  plates  200-1 1 

, , see  Ogilvie,  M.,  et  al. 

, , see  Riddington,  R.,  et  al. 

Charadrius  alexandrinus,  see  Plover,  Kentish 

dubius,  see  Plover,  Little  Ringed 

morinellus,  see  Dotterel 

vociferus,  see  Killdeer 

Chernichko,  J.,  see  Goriup,  P.,  et  al. 

Chick,  A.,  photograph  of  Peregrine  Falcon,  567, 
plate  237 

Chiffchaff,  Common,  enigmatic  ‘grey-and-white’ 
birds,  497-9,  plates  212-14;  pollen-feeding, 
625 

, Iberian,  accepted  records,  91,  743; 

photograph,  390,  plate  160 
Chisholm,  K.,  history  of  the  Wood  Sandpiper  as  a 
breeding  bird  in  Britain,  1 12-21,  plates  43-47 
Chittenden,  R.,  photograph  of  Red-throated 
Diver,  130,  plate  48;  of  Glossy  Ibis,  208,  plate 
97;  of  Little  Auk,  217,  plate  101;  of  Iberian 
Chiffchaff,  390,  plate  160;  of  Killdeer,  710, 
plate  340;  of  Whiskered  Tern,  721,  plate  344 

, , see  Chandler,  R.,  et  al. 

Chlidonias  hybrida,  see  Tern,  Whiskered 

leucopterus,  see  Tern,  White-winged  Black 

niger,  see  Tern,  Black 

Chough,  Red-billed,  British  breeding  records  in 
2003  and  2004,  364 

Chrysolophus  amherstiae,  see  Pheasant,  Lady 
Amherst’s 

pictus,  see  Pheasant,  Golden 

Ciach,  M.,  photograph  of  Nutcracker,  168,  plate 
76;  flycatching  as  a hunting  method  by 
Common  Crossbill,  507 
Ciconia  ciconia,  see  Stork,  White 

nigra,  see  Stork,  Black 

Circus  aeruginosus,  see  Harrier,  Marsh 

cyaneus,  sec  Harrier,  Hen 

macrourus,  see  Harrier,  Pallid 

pygargus,  see  Harrier,  Montagu’s 

Cisticola  juncidis,  see  Cisticola,  Zitting 
Cisticola,  Zitting,  accepted  record,  735 
Clamator  glandarius,  see  Cuckoo,  Great  Spotted 
Clangula  hyemalis,  see  Duck,  Long-tailed 
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Clarke,  J.,  photograph  of  Roger  Geoffrey  Clarke, 
253,  plate  1 1 1 

Coath,  M.,  review  of  Bradshaw  & Busuttil:  Kent:  a 
birdwatcher’s  site  guide,  627—8 
Coccothraustes  coccothraustes,  see  Hawfinch 
Cocker,  M.,  Peregrine  Falcon  retrieving  prey  from 
flock  of  Carrion  Crows,  307;  Gull-billed  Tern 
catching  and  presumably  eating  Sand  Martin, 
507 

Collier,  M.,  photographs  of  Great  Cormorant, 
291,296,  plates  126,  128 

Collinson,  M.,  review  of  Software  Hothouse  Ltd: 
RememBird  Digital  Audio  Recorder,  128; 
review  of  Hill:  Ivorybill  Hunters:  the  search  for 
proof  in  a flooded  wilderness,  563-4 
Columba  palumbus,  see  Pigeon,  Wood 
Combridge,  P.,  letter  on  grey-and-white  Yellow 
Wagtails  in  autumn,  181-3,  plate  78;  letter  on 
Buff-bellied  Pipits  in  Europe,  244;  review  of 
Soper:  Tony  Soper’s  Bird  Table  Book,  248; 
review  of  Whittley:  The  Garden  Bird  Book, 
248;  obituary  of  Roger  Geoffrey  Clarke, 
253-4,  plate  111;  review  of  Clarke:  Birds  of 
the  Atlantic  Islands,  311;  review  of  Couzens: 
Secret  Lives  of  Birds,  564 

, , and  King,  S.  S.,  Hobbies  fledging  four 

young,  624-5 

, , see  Wiseman,  E.,  et  al. 

Condon,  P.,  photographs  of  Yellow-nosed 
Albatross,  512-13,  plates  215-16 
Conservation  research  news,  177;  379-80;  680-1 
Conway,  G.,  photograph  of  Common  Chiffchaff, 
499,  plate  214 

Cookson,  D.,  photograph  of  Glossy  Ibis,  570, 
plate  241 

Coot,  American,  accepted  records,  35,  709 

, Common,  photograph,  494,  plate  208 

Coracias  garrulus,  see  Roller,  European 
Cormorant,  Great,  inland-breeding  status  in 
England,  289-99,  plates  125-31 

, Pygmy,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  203, 

209,  plate  90 
Corrections:  568,  631 
Corvus  corax,  see  Raven,  Common 
Coturnix  coturnix,  see  Quail,  Common 
Coursey,  B.,  letter  on  farmland  bird  targets,  309 
Coyle,  S.,  et  al..  Purple  Martin  on  Lewis:  new  to 
Britain,  143-8,  plates  63-66 
Crake,  Corn,  British  breeding  records  in  2003 
and  2004,  347-9,  plate  149 

, Little,  accepted  record,  35;  status  in  the 

Danube  Delta,  211;  photographs,  452,  514, 
plates  186,  219 

, Spotted,  British  breeding  records  in  2003 

and  2004,  346-7 

Crane,  Common,  photographs,  318,  582,  plates 
143,  258;  British  breeding  records  in  2003 
and  2004,  349 

Crewe,  M.,  some  observations  on  Wallcreeper 


nest  material,  444—5 
Crex  crex,  see  Crake,  Corn 
Crossbill,  Common,  British  breeding  records  in 
2003  and  2004,  365;  flycatching  as  a hunting 
method,  507;  photographs,  521,  654,  plates 
226,  299 

, Parrot,  British  breeding  records  in  2003 

and  2004,  365 

, Scottish,  British  breeding  records  in  2003 

and  2004,  365 

, Two-barred,  accepted  record,  97;  Britain’s 

first,  650-7,  plates  297-8,  302-3 

, White-winged,  photographs,  653-4,  plates 

297-9,  300-1 

Cuckoo,  Great  Spotted,  accepted  records,  56,  723, 
plate  20 

Curlew,  Slender-billed,  status  in  the  Danube 
Delta,  212 

Cyanistes  caeruleus,  see  Tit,  Blue 
Cygnus  atratus,  see  Swan,  Black 

cygnus,  see  Swan,  Whooper 

olor,  see  Swan,  Mute 

Daiz,  C.  F.,  photograph  of  Extremadura,  578, 
plate  252 

Dancy,  A.,  photograph  of  Desert  Wheatear,  264, 
plate  121 

Darby,  C.,  photographs  of  Pomarine  Skua,  141, 
plates  61-62 

Dare,  P.  J.,  and  Read,  P.,  foraging  behaviour  of 
Pomarine  Skuas  off  the  Suffolk  coast  in 
winter  1999/2000,  138-42,  plates  61-62 
Daunt,  F.,  see  Watanuki,  Y.,  et  al. 

Davies,  A.,  letter  on  farmland  bird  targets,  310 
Day,  K.,  photograph  of  Sora,  34,  plate  5;  of  Lesser 
Crested  Tern,  54,  plate  18;  of  Great  Spotted 
Cuckoo,  56,  plate  20;  of  Belted  Kingfisher,  61, 
plate  22;  of  Grey  Phalarope,  218,  plate  102;  of 
Ferruginous  Duck,  317,  plate  140;  of  Long- 
billed Dowitcher,  318,  plate  143;  of  Dunnock, 
612,  plate  276;  of  Pink-footed  Goose,  618, 
plate  281;  of  Rock  Pipit,  619,  plate  282 
Dean,  A.,  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee:  a 
review  of  its  history,  publications  and 
procedures,  149-76,  plates  67-77;  letter  on 
enigmatic  ‘grey-and-white’  Common 
Chiffchaffs,  497-9,  plates  212-14 
Dempsey,  E.,  photograph  of  Pacific  Golden 
Plover,  571,  plate  242 

, , see  Nightingale,  B. 

Dendrocopos  syriacus,  see  Woodpecker,  Syrian 
Dendroica  palmarum,  see  Warbler,  Palm 

petechia,  see  Warbler,  Yellow 

striata,  see  Warbler,  Blackpoli 

Dierscheke,  J.,  the  status  of  Black-headed  and 
Red-headed  Buntings  on  Helgoland,  554—7 
Diver,  Black-throated,  British  breeding  records  in 
2003  and  2004,  334 

, Great  Northern,  British  breeding  records  in 
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2003,  334,  plate  146 

, Pacific,  photographs,  190-1,  plates  79-80 

, Red-throated,  British  breeding  records  in 

2003  and  2004,  333-4;  aggression  by  adults 
towards  unfledged  chick,  502-3 

, White-billed,  accepted  records,  24,  701-2; 

photograph,  262,  plate  1 14 
Dolichonyx  oryzivorus , see  Bobolink 
Dotterel,  British  breeding  records  in  2003  and 
2004,351 

Dowitcher,  Long-billed,  accepted  records,  42,  715; 

photographs,  263,  318,  plates  1 16,  143 
Dryocopus  martins , see  Woodpecker,  Black 
Duck,  Black,  accepted  records,  20,  697 

, Falcated,  accepted  records,  751-2,  plate  363 

, Ferruginous,  accepted  records,  20-22,  698; 

status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  203,  209,  plate 
89;  photograph,  317,  plate  140 

, Long-tailed,  British  breeding  records  in 

2003,331 

, Muscovy,  British  breeding  records  in  2003, 

2004  and  2005,  643 

, Ring-necked,  British  breeding  records  in 

2003  and  2004,  330,  plate  145 

, Wrhite-headed,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta, 

209 

, Wood,  British  breeding  records  in  2003, 

2004  and  2005,  643 

Dumfries  & Galloway  Council,  photographs  of 
Osprey,  457,  plates  193-5 
Dunn,  J.,  photograph  of  Hooded  Merganser,  752, 
plate  364 

Dunnock,  photographs,  612,  672,  plates  276,  314 
Durose,  K.,  photograph  of  Spotted  Sandpiper, 
263,  plate  1 17;  of  Franklin’s  Gull,  263,  plate 
1 18;  of  Squacco  Heron,  633,  plate  285;  of 
Black  Kite,  634,  plate  287 

Eagle,  Bonelli’s,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  21 1 

, Golden,  British  breeding  records  in  2003 

and  2004,  343^;  photograph,  536,  plate  233 

, Lesser  Spotted,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta, 

211 

, Spanish  Imperial,  photograph,  581,  plate 

256 

, White-tailed,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta, 

211,  plate  99;  British  breeding  records  in 
2003  and  2004,  341;  the  older  history  in 
Britain,  471-80,  758-9,  plates  198-9;  catching 
Eurasian  Teal  in  flight,  624 
| Editorial;  2;  320 

i Egret,  Cattle,  accepted  records,  28,  704-5;  status 
in  the  Danube  Delta,  210;  photograph,  570, 
plate  240 

, Great  White,  accepted  records,  28-30,  706; 

status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  210; 
photographs,  514,  633,  plates  218,  286 
, Little,  British  breeding  records  in  2003  and 

2004,  337-8 


Egretta  garzetta , see  Egret,  Little 

Eider,  King,  accepted  records,  23,  699-700 

Ekins,  G.  R.,  see  Newson,  S.  E.,  et  al. 

Elphick,  J.,  review  of  Cocker;  A Tiger  in  the  Sand: 
selected  writings  on  nature,  249-50;  review  of 
Lovegrove:  Silent  Fields:  the  long  decline  of  a 
nation’s  wildlife,  385 

Elsom,  S.,  photograph  of  Red-flanked  Bluetail, 
731,  plate  350;  of ‘Black-throated  Thrush’, 

734,  plate  354 

Emberiza  aureola,  see  Bunting,  Yellow-breasted 

bruniceps,  see  Bunting,  Red-headed 

calandra,  see  Bunting,  Corn 

chrysophrys,  see  Bunting,  Yellow-browed 

cirlus,  see  Bunting,  Cirl 

fucata,  see  Bunting,  Chestnut-eared 

hortulana , see  Bunting,  Ortolan 

leucocephalos,  see  Bunting,  Pine 

melanocephala,  see  Bunting,  Black-headed 

pallasi,  see  Bunting,  Pallas’s  Reed 

rustica,  see  Bunting,  Rustic 

rutila,  see  Bunting,  Chestnut 

spodocephala,  see  Bunting,  Black-faced 

Eremophila  alpestris,  see  Lark,  Shore 
Eyre,  J.,  review  of  Dadswell:  The  Selborne  Pioneer: 
Gilbert  White  as  naturalist  and  scientist  - a re- 
examination, 384-5 

Falco  columbarius,  see  Merlin 

peregrinus,  see  Falcon,  Peregrine 

rusticolus,  see  Falcon,  Gyr 

subbuteo,  see  Hobby 

vespertinus,  see  Falcon,  Red-footed 

Falcon,  Gyr,  accepted  records,  33-34,  707-8,  plate 
4;  photograph,  262,  plate  1 15 

, Peregrine,  recovery  after  hitting  the  sea, 

304-5;  nesting  in  central  London,  305-6; 
retrieving  prey  from  flock  of  Carrion  Crows, 
307;  British  breeding  records  in  2003  and 
2004,  346;  photograph,  567,  plate  237 

, Red-footed,  accepted  records,  31-33;  status 

in  the  Danube  Delta,  21 1 
Ferguson-Lees,  J.,  review  of  Bildstein:  Migrating 
Raptors  of  the  World:  their  ecology  and 
conservation,  562 

, , see  Ogilvie,  M.,  et  al. 

, , see  Wiseman,  E.,  et  al, 

Ficedula  albicollis,  see  Flycatcher,  Collared 

hypoleuca,  see  Flycatcher,  Pied 

mugimaki,  see  Flycatcher,  Mugimaki 

parva,  see  Flycatcher,  Red-breasted 

Field  characters:  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel,  407-42, 
plates  164,  167-70,  174,  182;  White-bellied 
Storm-petrel,  407-42,  plates  165,  178;  Black- 
bellied  Storm-petrel,  407-42,  plate  165; 
European  Storm-petrel,  407^12,  plates  164, 
166,  181;  Leach’s  Storm-petrel,  407-42,  plates 
164,  171-5;  Madeiran  Storm-petrel,  407-42, 
plates  164,  175-7;  Sedge  Warbler,  684,  plate 
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319;  Common  Chiffchaff;  497-9,  plates 
212-4;  Spotted  Flycatcher,  682-3,  plate  318; 
Two-barred  Crossbill,  650-7,  plates  297-8, 
203-3;  Common  Crossbill,  654,  plate,  299; 
White-winged  Crossbill,  653-4,  plates  297-8, 
300-1 

Fieldfare,  British  breeding  records  in  2003  and 
2004,  359 

Finch,  Trumpeter,  accepted  record,  97-98, 
plate  35 

Firecrest,  British  breeding  records  in  2003  and 
2004,  361-2 

Fisher,  D.,  review  of  Milne:  Where  to  Watch  Birds 
in  World  Cities,  562-3 

, I.,  photographs  of  Black-necked  Grebe, 

372,  375,  plates  151-2;  of  Siberian 
Rubythroat,  730,  plate  349 
Flood,  R.  L.,  review  of  Onley  & Scofield: 

Albatrosses , Petrels  and  Shearwaters  of  the 
World , 509 

, , and  Thomas,  B.,  identification  of 

'black-and-white’  storm-petrels  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  407-42,  plates  164—82 
Flycatcher,  Brown,  autumn  vagrant  to  Britain  and 
Ireland,  105-11;  photograph,  692, 
plate  331 

, Collared,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  213; 

accepted  record,  744,  plate  360 

, Mugimaki,  autumn  vagrant  to  Britain  and 

Ireland,  105-11 

, Pied,  photograph,  528,  plate  230 

, Red-breasted,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta, 

213 

, Spotted,  identification,  682-3,  plate  318 

Foggitt,  G.,  and  A.,  White-tailed  Eagle  catching 
Eurasian  Teal  in  flight,  624 
Food  and  feeding  behaviour:  Shag,  466-70,  plates 
196-7;  Osprey,  456-65,  plates  193-5;  Hobby, 
443;  Peregrine  Falcon,  307;  Arctic  Tern,  755; 
White-winged  Black  Tern,  755;  Wood  Pigeon, 
443-4,  755-6;  Berthelot’s  Pipit,  444,  plate 
183;  Blackcap,  625;  Common  Chiffchaff,  625; 
Willow  Warbler,  625;  Great  Tit,  625;  Eurasian 
Jay,  443-4;  Common  Crossbill,  507 
Ford,  B.,  recovery  of  Peregrine  Falcon  after 
hitting  the  sea,  304—5 

Fraser,  P.  A.,  and  the  Rarities  Committee,  report 
on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain  in  2006, 
694-754,  plates  333-64 

, , Rogers,  M.  J.,  and  the  Rarities 

Committee,  report  on  rare  birds  in  Great 
Britain  in  2005.  Part  1:  non-passerines, 

16-61,  plates  1-22;  Part  2:  passerines, 

72-104,  plates  25-39 
Fratercula  arctica,  see  Puffin 
Fray,  R.,  mixed  singing  in  Phylloscopus  warbler 
flocks,  307;  review  of  Bird  Watching 
magazine:  Digiscoping  Made  Easy  (DVD),  508 
Fregata  magnificens,  see  Frigatebird,  Magnificent 


sp.,  see  Frigatebird  sp. 

Fregatta  tropica,  see  Storm-petrel,  Black-bellied 

grallaria,  see  Storm-petrel,  White-bellied 

Frigatebird,  Magnificent,  accepted  record,  703-4 

sp.,  accepted  record,  704 

From  the  Rarities  Committee’s  files:  Eastern 
Grasshopper  Warbler  - are  there  any 
confirmed  British  records?  658-64,  plates 
304-9 

Frost,  R.  A.,  Wren  associating  with  Common 
Stonechats,  756 

Fulica  americana,  see  Coot,  American 
Fulica  atra,  see  Coot,  Common 

Gadwall,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  209;  British 
breeding  records  in  2003  and  2004,  328 
Gallinago  media,  see  Snipe,  Great 
Galvin,  C.,  photograph  of  Trumpeter  Finch,  97, 
plate  35;  of 'Black-throated  Thrush’,  192, 
plate  82 

Garganey,  British  breeding  records  in  2003  and 
2004,  329-30 

Garner,  M.,  Short-eared  Owl  resting  on  the  sea, 
755 

Garrulax  formosus,  see  Laughingthrush,  Red- 
winged 

Garrulus  glandarius,  see  Jay,  Eurasian 
Gavia  adamsii,  see  Diver,  White-billed 

arctica,  see  Diver,  Black-throated 

imtner,  see  Diver,  Great  Northern 

paciftca,  see  Diver,  Pacific 

stellata,  see  Diver,  Red-throated 

Gelochelidon  nilotica,  see  Tern,  Gull-billed 
Geothlypis  trichas , see  Yellowthroat,  Common 
Geurra,  M.  C.,  see  Muddeman,  J.,  et  al. 

Gillings,  S.,  and  Newson,  S.,  letter  on  breeding 
population  estimates  for  Northern  Wheatear 
in  Britain,  179-81 

Gillmor,  R.,  review  of  Johnson:  David  Koster: 
artist , printmaker  and  naturalist,  384 
Glareola  nordmanni,  see  Pratincole,  Black-winged 

pratincola,  see  Pratincole,  Collared 

Glendenning,  C.  & J.,  review  of  Holloway: 
Stronsay’s  1 Garden’  Birds,  248-9 
Godwit,  Black-tailed,  British  breeding  records  in 

2003  and  2004,  352-3 

Goldeneye,  Barrow’s,  accepted  records,  24,  701, 
plates  1,  336;  photograph,  133,  plate  52 

, Common,  British  breeding  records  in  2003 

and  2004,331-2 

Gomersall,  C.,  photograph  of  Corn  Bunting,  260, 
plate  1 13 

Goose,  Bar-headed,  British  breeding  records  in 
2003,  2004  and  2005,  640-1 
, Barnacle,  British  breeding  records  in  2003, 

2004  and  2005,  641-2 

, Brent,  accepted  records  of 'Black  Brant’  B. 

b.  nigricans,  20;  photograph  of 'Black  Brant’ 

B.  b.  nigricans,  171,  plate  77 
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, Egyptian,  British  breeding  records  in  2003, 

2004  and  2005,  642-3 

, Emperor,  British  breeding  records  in  2003, 

2004  and  2005,641 

, Lesser  White-fronted,  accepted  record,  19; 

status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  209 

, Pink- footed,  photograph,  618,  plate  281 

, Red-breasted,  accepted  records,  20,  696, 

plate  333;  photographs,  132,  316,  plates  49, 
138;  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  197,  209, 
plate  84;  British  breeding  records  in  2003, 
642 

, Snow,  photograph,  316,  plate  137;  British 

breeding  records  in  2003,  2004  and  2005,  641 
, White-fronted,  British  breeding  records  in 

2003,  2004  and  2005,  640 

Goriup,  P.,  et  al. , the  Danube  Delta:  Europe’s 
remarkable  wetland,  194-213,  plates  84-100 
Goshawk,  Northern,  British  breeding  records  in 
2003  and  2004,  343 

Grant,  K.,  letter  on  Common  Buzzard  attacking 
Barn  Owl,  245 

, T.  C.  R.,  see  Coyle,  S.,  et  al. 

Grebe,  Black-necked,  British  breeding  records  in 
2003  and  2004,  335-6 

, Great  Crested,  breeding  with  Slavonian 

Grebe,  381,  plates  154—5 

, Red-necked,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta, 

209;  British  breeding  records  in  2003  and 

2004,  334 

, Slavonian,  British  breeding  records  in  2003 

and  2004,  335;  breeding  with  Great  Crested 
Grebe,  381,  plates  154-5 
Greenshank,  Common,  British  breeding  records 
in  2003  and  2004,  353 

Gregory,  R.  D.,  letter  on  farmland  bird  targets, 
309-10 

Gricks,  N.,  Hobby  hunting  European  Storm- 
petrel,  443 

Grosbeak,  Rose-breasted,  accepted  records,  102, 
749-50 

Grouse,  Black,  photograph,  493,  plate  205 

, Willow/Red,  photograph,  519,  plate  225 

Grus  grus , see  Crane,  Common 
Guillemot,  Brunnich’s,  accepted  records,  55-56, 
722,  plate  19 

Guineafowl,  Helmeted,  British  breeding  records 
in  2003,  645 

Gull,  Audouin’s,  accepted  record,  49-50 

, Black-headed,  photograph,  493,  plate  206 

, Bonaparte’s,  accepted  records,  49,  717-18, 

plate  342;  photograph,  389,  plate  158 

, Franklin’s,  accepted  records,  48,  717; 

photograph,  263,  plate  118 

, Great  Black-backed,  status  in  the  Danube 

Delta,  212 

, Herring,  accepted  records  of  L.  a. 

smithsonianus , 50,  718;  photographs,  492, 
668,  plates  203,  311;  the  origin  of 'Caspian 


Gulls’  breeding  in  Poland,  552-4,  plates 
235-6;  photograph  of  L.  a.  smithsonianus , 
620,  plate  283 

, Ivory,  accepted  records,  50,  718,  plate  14; 

photograph,  134,  plate  56 

, Laughing,  accepted  records,  46-48,  716-17, 

plate  13;  photograph,  516,  plate  222 

, Little,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  212 

, Mediterranean,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta, 

212;  British  breeding  records  in  2003  and 
2004,  354—5;  photograph,  496,  plate  211 

, Ross’s,  accepted  records,  50,  718,  plate  14; 

photograph,  134,  plate  55 

, Slender-billed,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta, 

212 

, Yellow-legged,  British  breeding  records  in 

2003  and  2004,  355 

Hackett,  P.,  photograph  of  Spanish  Imperial 
Eagle,  581,  plate  256;  of  Buff-bellied  Pipit, 
689,  plate  324;  of  Isabelline  Shrike,  692,  plate 
332;  of  Falcated  Duck,  751,  plate  363 
Haliaeetus  albicilla , see  Eagle,  White-tailed 
Hall,  G.  M.,  photograph  of  Pied  Flycatcher,  528, 
plate  230 

Hallam,  N.,  photograph  of  Bonaparte’s  Gull,  389, 
plate  158;  of  Marsh  Sandpiper,  572,  plate  246; 
of  Buff-bellied  Pipit,  690,  plate  325 
Hallsworth,  G.,  photograph  of  Great  Cormorant, 
298,  plate  131 

Hamblin,  T.,  photograph  of  Common  Sandpiper, 
494,  plate  207 

Harrier,  Hen,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  211; 
British  breeding  records  in  2003  and  2004, 
342-3,  plates  147-8;  accepted  record  of 
'Northern  Harrier’  C.  c.  hudsonius , 707, 
plate  337 

, Marsh,  British  breeding  records  in  2003 

and  2004,  341;  photograph,  492,  plate  201 

, Montagu’s,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  211; 

British  breeding  records  in  2003  and  2004, 
343 

, Pallid,  accepted  records,  31,  707;  status  in 

the  Danube  Delta,  211;  photographs,  634, 
plates  288-9 

Harris,  A.,  review  of  Gillmor:  Cutting  Away, 
126-7;  bird  illustration  in  the  twentieth 
century,  with  particular  reference  to 
publications  on  the  British  scene,  266-79 
Harrop,  A.  H.  L,  eastern  promise;  the  arrival  of 
far-eastern  passerine  vagrants  in  autumn, 
105-11,  plates  40-42 

, , et  al. , Britain’s  first  Two-barred 

Crossbill,  650-7,  plates  297-303 

, H.,  photograph  of  Semipalmated 

Sandpiper,  38,  plate  8;  of  Ross’s  Gull,  50,  plate 
14;  of  Brunnich’s  Guillemot,  55,  plate  19;  of 
Dark-throated  Thrush,  82,  plate  30;  of 
Greenish  Warbler,  87,  plate  32;  of  Yellow 
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Warbler,  98,  plate  36;  of  Pine  Bunting,  99, 
plate  38;  of  Rustic  Bunting,  100,  plate  39;  of 
Dusky  Warbler,  158,  plate  72;  of  Waxwing, 
229,  plate  106;  of  Snow  Goose,  316,  plate  137; 
of  Killdeer,  317,  plate  142;  of  Siberian  Jay, 
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plates  164,  167-70,  174,  182 
Sturnus  roseus,  see  Starling,  Rose-coloured 

sturninus,  see  Starling,  Daurian 

vulgaris,  see  Starling,  Common 

Summers-Smith,  ].  D.,  letter  asking  if  unleaded 
petrol  is  a factor  in  urban  House  Sparrow 
decline,  558-9 

Swallow,  Barn,  photographs,  525,  671,  plates  228, 
313 

, Red-rumped,  accepted  records,  72-73,  727 

Swan,  Black,  British  breeding  records  in  2003, 
2004  and  2005,  639-40 

, Mute,  photograph,  539,  plate  234 

, Whooper,  British  breeding  records  of  wild 

birds  in  2003  and  2004,  326-7;  British 
breeding  records  of  feral  birds  in  2003,  2004 
and  2005,  640 

Swift,  Alpine,  accepted  records,  57-58,  725 

, Chimney,  accepted  records,  57 

, Common,  photographs,  489,  491,  plates 

200,  202 

, Little,  accepted  records,  60 

, Pacific,  accepted  record,  60 

, Pallid,  accepted  records,  58-60,  726, 

plate  21 

Sylvia  atricapilla,  see  Blackcap 

cantillans,  see  Warbler,  Subalpine 

hortensis,  see  Warbler,  Orphean 

mclanocephala,  see  Warbler,  Sardinian 

nisoria,  see  Warbler,  Barred 

undata,  see  Warbler,  Dartford 

Syrmaticus  reevesii,  see  Pheasant,  Reeves’s 
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Tadorna  ferruginea,  see  Shelduck,  Ruddy 
Takahashi,  A.,  see  Watanuki,  Y.,  et  al. 

Tams,  T.,  photograph  of  American  Robin,  735, 
plate  355;  of ‘Two-barred  Greenish  Warbler’, 
741,  plate  358 

Tarsiger  cyanurus,  see  Bluetail,  Red-flanked 
Tate,  A.,  photograph  of  Least  Sandpiper,  712, 
plate  341 

Taylor,  G.,  photograph  of  Buff-bellied  Pipit,  76, 
plate  26 

Teal,  Blue-winged,  accepted  records,  20,  697-8, 
plate  334;  photograph,  132,  plate  50 

, Eurasian,  caught  in  flight  by  White-tailed 

Eagle,  624 

, Green-winged,  photograph,  316,  plate  139; 

British  breeding  records  in  2004,  328 
Tern,  Arctic,  feeding  on  the  ground,  755 

, Black,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  212 

, Bridled,  accepted  record,  719,  plate  343 

, Caspian,  accepted  records,  52,  719-20,  plate 

16;  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  212; 
photograph,  571,  plate  245 

, Gull-billed,  accepted  records,  51-52,  719; 

status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  212 

, Lesser  Crested,  accepted  record,  54—55, 

plate  18 

, Little,  British  breeding  records  in  2003  and 

2004,  355 

, Roseate,  British  breeding  records  in  2003 

and  2004,  355-6 

, Royal,  accepted  record,  720-1 

, Sooty,  accepted  record,  51,  plate  15 

, Whiskered,  accepted  records,  52-53,  721, 

plate  344;  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  212 

, White-winged  Black,  accepted  records, 

53-54,  721,  plate  17;  status  in  the  Danube 
Delta,  212;  feeding  at  night,  755 
Tetrao  tetrix,  see  Grouse,  Black 

urogallus,  see  Capercaillie 

Thalassarche  chlororhynchos , see  Albatross, 
Yellow-nosed 

melanophris,  see  Albatross,  Black-browed 

Thoburn,  G.,  photograph  of  Leach’s  Storm- 
petrel,  70,  plate  24;  of ‘Black  Brant’,  171, 
plate  77 

Thomas,  B.,  photograph  of  Balearic  Shearwater, 
403-4,  plates  162-3;  of  Squacco  Heron,  451, 
plate  185;  of  European  Bee-eater,  452, 
plate  188 

, , see  Flood,  R.  L. 

, J.,  autumn  skua  records  in  Somerset 

indicating  overland  passage,  503-5 
Thrush,  Blue  Rock,  photograph,  586,  plate  262 

, Dark-throated,  accepted  records  of ‘Black- 

throated  Thrush’  T.  r.  atrogularis,  81-82, 
733-4,  plates  30,  354;  photographs  of ‘Black- 
throated  Thrush’  T.  r.  atrogularis,  192,  389, 
plates  82,  159 

, Grey-cheeked,  accepted  record,  81,  plate  29; 


photograph,  690,  plate  327 

, Siberian,  photograph,  690,  plate  326 

, Song,  photograph  of  T.  p.  hebridensis , 612, 

plate  276 

, Swainson’s,  photograph,  691,  plate  328 

, White’s,  accepted  record,  80-81 

Tichodroma  muraria,  see  Wallcreeper 
Tidman,  R.,  photograph  of  Common  Swift, 
winner,  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  2007, 
489,  plate  200;  of  Common  Swift,  third  equal 
place,  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  2007,  491, 
plate  202;  of  Barn  Swallow,  671,  plate  313 
Tindal,  E.,  see  Marquiss,  M.,  et  al. 

Tipling,  D.,  photograph  of  Red-breasted  Goose, 
197,  plate  84;  of  Ferruginous  Duck,  203,  plate 
89;  of  Pygmy  Cormorant,  203,  plate  90;  of 
Dalmatian  Pelican,  207,  plate  96;  of  White- 
tailed Eagle,  211,  plate  99;  of  Sedge  Warbler, 
530,  plate  231 

, , see  Chandler,  R.,  et  al. 

Tipper,  R.,  photograph  of  Great  Cormorant,  296, 
plate  129 

Tit,  Bearded,  British  breeding  records  in  2003 
and  2004,  362 

, Blue,  mixed  broods  with  Great  Tits  in 

nestboxes  in  south  Worcestershire,  445 

, Crested,  British  breeding  records  in  2003 

and  2004,  362 

, Great,  mixed  broods  with  Blue  Tits  in 

nestboxes  in  south  Worcestershire,  445; 
photograph,  523,  plate  227;  oil-feeding,  625 

, Penduline,  accepted  records,  92,  744;  status 

in  the  Danube  Delta,  213 

, Sombre,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  213 

, Willow,  Weasel  predating  nest,  757 

Toon,  S.  ).,  Slavonian  Grebe  breeding  with  Great 
Crested  Grebe,  381,  plates  154-5 
Treecreeper,  Eurasian,  mixed  singing,  307-8 

, Short-toed,  accepted  records,  92,  744 

Tringa  flavipes,  see  Yellowlegs,  Lesser 

glareola,  see  Sandpiper,  Wood 

melanoleuca,  see  Yellowlegs,  Greater 

nebularia,  see  Greenshank,  Common 

ochropus,  see  Sandpiper,  Green 

solitaria , see  Sandpiper,  Solitary 

stagnatilis,  see  Sandpiper,  Marsh 

totanus,  see  Redshank,  Common 

Troglodytes  troglodytes,  see  Wren 
Trollope,  C.  E.,  Blackbirds  making  eleven 
attempts  in  six  days  to  build  a nest  on  car 
wheel,  756-7 

Tryngites  subruficollis,  see  Sandpiper,  Buff- 
breasted 

Tardus  iliacus,  see  Redwing 

merula,  see  Blackbird 

migratorius,  see  Robin,  American 

philomelos,  see  Thrush,  Song 

pilaris,  see  Fieldfare 

ruficollis , see  Thrush,  Dark-throated 
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Turner,  A.,  100  years  of  bird  behaviour  studies, 
665-79,  plates  310-16 
Tyto  alba , see  Owl,  Barn 

Ullrich,  P.,  photograph  of  bird  surveyor,  286, 
plate  123 

Unwin,  B.,  et  al.,  obituary  of  Michael  John 
Rogers,  64—66,  plate  23 
Upupa  epops , see  Hoopoe 
Uria  lomvia , see  Guillemot,  Brtinnich’s 

Vanellus  gregarius , see  Lapwing,  Sociable 

leucurus,  see  Lapwing,  White-tailed 

- — — vanellus , see  Lapwing,  Northern 
Varesvuo,  M.,  photograph  of  Common  Raven, 
670,  plate  312;  of  Dunnock,  672,  plate  314; 
of  Blackcap,  674,  plate  3 1 6 
Veery,  accepted  record,  8 1 
Venancio,  L.,  photograph  of  Blue  Rock  Thrush, 
586,  plate  262 

Vinicombe,  K.  E.,  the  status  of  Red-headed 
Bunting  in  Britain,  540-51 
Vireo  olivaceus , see  Vireo,  Red-eyed 
Vireo,  Red-eyed,  accepted  records,  95,  747 
Vittery,  A.,  photograph  of  Daurian  Starling,  106, 
plates  40-41 

Voice:  Common  Nightingale,  307-8;  Eurasian 
Treecreeper,  307-8;  Willow 
Warbler/Common  Chiffchaff,  307;  Indigo 
Bunting,  307-8;  Lazuli  Bunting,  307-8 
Voous-Luiting,  H.  C.,  photograph  of  K.  H.  Voous, 
617,  plate  280 

Vulture,  Eurasian  Black,  photograph,  579, 
plate  253 

Wagtail,  Citrine,  accepted  records,  77,  729-30; 
photograph,  636,  plate  295 

, Yellow,  accepted  records  of ‘Black-headed 

Wagtail’  M.  f.  feldegg,  77,  729;  autumn 
plumages,  181-3,  plate  78 
Wallace,  D.  I.  M.,  review  of  McCallum:  Larks  and 
Leverets:  wildlife  on  Norfolk  farmland,  447 

, , see  Unwin,  B.,  et  al. 

Wallcreeper,  some  observations  on  nest  material, 
444-5 

Wallen,  M.,  photograph  of  Common  Crane,  318, 
plate  144 

Wanless,  S.,  see  Watanuki,  et  al. 

Warbler,  Arctic,  accepted  records,  89,  742 

, Barred,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  213 

, Blackpoll,  accepted  records,  99,  747, 

plate  37 

, Blyth’s  Reed,  accepted  records,  84,  737; 

photographs,  454,  692,  plates  191,  330 

, Booted,  accepted  records,  85,  738 

, Cetti’s,  British  breeding  records  in  2003 

and  2004,  359-60 

, Dartford,  British  breeding  records  in  2003 

and  2004,  361 


, Dusky,  accepted  records,  90-91,  742; 

autumn  vagrant  to  Britain  and  Ireland, 
105-11;  photograph,  158,  plate  72 

, Eastern  Crowned,  autumn  vagrant  to 

Britain  and  Ireland,  105-11 

, Eastern  Olivaceous,  status  in  the  Danube 

Delta,  213 

, Grasshopper,  are  there  any  confirmed 

British  records  of  the  Eastern  race  I.  n. 
straminea ? 658-64,  plates  304-9 

, Gray’s  Grasshopper,  autumn  vagrant  to 

Britain  and  Ireland,  105-11 

, Great  Reed,  accepted  records,  84-85,  737; 

status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  212;  British 
breeding  records  in  2003  and  2004,  361 

, Greenish,  accepted  records  of  European 

and  W.  Siberian  race  P.  t.  viridanus,  and  of 
‘Two-barred  Greenish  Warbler’  P.  t. 
plumbeitarsus , 86-89,  740-1,  plates  32,  358; 
autumn  vagrant  to  Britain  and  Ireland, 

105-1 1;  photograph,  636,  plate  296 

, Hume’s,  accepted  records,  89,  742, 

plate  359 

, Icterine,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  213 

, Lanceolated,  accepted  records,  83,  735; 

autumn  vagrant  to  Britain  and  Ireland, 

105-1 1;  photograph,  691,  plate  329 

, Large-billed  Reed,  photograph,  257, 

plate  112 

, Marsh,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  212; 

British  breeding  records  in  2003  and  2004, 
360-1 

, Moustached,  records  no  longer  accepted, 

83 

, Olive-tree,  accepted  record,  738-9, 

plate  357 

, Orphean,  accepted  record,  739-40 

, Paddyfield,  accepted  records,  84,  737,  plate 

31;  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  212 

, Pallas’s  Grasshopper,  accepted  records,  83, 

735 

, Pallas’s  Leaf,  autumn  vagrant  to  Britain  and 

Ireland,  105-11;  photograph,  136, 
plate  60 

, Palm,  accepted  record,  752 

, Radde’s,  accepted  records,  89-90,  742,  plate 

33;  autumn  vagrant  to  Britain  and  Ireland, 
105-11 

, Reed,  apparently  using  willow-bark  pieces 

in  nest  construction,  383 

, River,  photograph,  516,  plate  223;  accepted 

record,  736 

, Sardinian,  accepted  records,  86 

, Savi’s,  accepted  records,  83,  736-7,  plate 

356;  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  212;  British 
breeding  records  in  2003  and  2004,  360 

, Sedge,  photograph,  530,  plate  231; 

identification,  684,  plate  319 
, Subalpine,  accepted  records,  85-86,  739 
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, Thick-billed,  autumn  vagrant  to  Britain 

and  Ireland,  105-1 1 

, Western  Bonelli’s,  accepted  records,  91, 

742-3 

, Western/Eastern  Bonelli’s,  accepted  records, 

743 

, Willow,  pollen-feeding,  625 

, Willow/Chiffchaff,  Common,  mixed 

singing,  307 

, Yellow,  accepted  record,  98,  plate  36 

, Yellow-browed,  autumn  vagrant  to  Britain 

and  Ireland,  105-1 1 

Watanuki,  Y.,  et  al,  underwater  images  from  bird- 
borne  cameras  provide  clue  to  poor  breeding 
success  of  Shags  in  2005,  466-70,  plates 
196-7 

Waxwing,  photographs,  229,  264,  plates  106,  120 

Wheatear,  Desert,  accepted  records,  80,  733,  plate 
28;  photograph,  264,  plate  121 

, Isabelline,  accepted  records,  80,  732-3, 

plate  353 

, Northern,  breeding  population  estimates  in 

Britain,  179-81 

, Pied,  photograph,  161,  plate  73;  status  in 

the  Danube  Delta,  212 

Whimbrel,  British  breeding  records  in  2003  and 
2004,  353;  photographs  of  N.  p.  hudsonicus , 
635,  plates  292-3 

White,  D.,  copulation  behaviour  of  Eurasian 
Bittern,  624 

Whitehouse,  A.,  Hawfinch  fed  by  Greenfinch,  125 

Widden,  B.  J.,  photograph  of ‘Northern  Harrier’, 
701,  plate  337 

Wigeon,  Eurasian,  British  breeding  records  in 
2003  and  2004,  327 

Wilson,  M.,  photograph  of  Cattle  Egret,  570, 
plate  240 

Wiseman,  E.,  et  al,  obituary  of  Norman  William 
Orr,  568-9,  plate  238 

Witherall,  M.  J.,  see  Coyle,  S.,  et  al. 

Woodpecker,  Black,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta, 
204,212,  plate  92 


, Grey-headed,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta, 

212 

— - — , Syrian,  status  in  the  Danube  Delta,  212 
Wren,  associating  with  Common  Stonechats,  756 
Wright,  A.,  photograph  of  Bridled  Tern,  719, 
plate  343 

Wryneck,  British  breeding  records  in  2003  and 
2004,  357;  photograph,  496,  plate  210 
www.irishbirdingimages.com,  photograph  of 
Blue-winged  Teal,  132  plate  50;  of  Collared 
Pratincole,  plate  220;  of  American  Golden 
Plover,  688,  plate  320 

Wynn,  R.  B.,  and  Yesou,  P.,  the  changing  status  of 
Balearic  Shearwater  in  northwest  European 
waters,  392-406,  plates  161-3 

Xenus  cinereus,  see  Sandpiper,  Terek 

Yalden,  D.  W.,  the  older  history  of  the  White- 
tailed Eagle  in  Britain,  471-80,  plates  198-9 
Yates,  B.,  photograph  of  Mediterranean  Gull,  496, 
plate  21 1 

Yellowlegs,  Greater,  accepted  records,  43 

, Lesser,  accepted  records,  43-44,  715,  plate 

11;  photograph,  191,  plate  81 
Yellowthroat,  Common,  accepted  record,  747-8 
Yesou,  P.,  see  Wynn,  R.  B. 

Young,  S.,  photograph  of  Barrow’s  Goldeneye,  24, 
plate  1;  of  American  Golden  Plover,  37,  plate 
7;  of  White-winged  Black  Tern,  54,  plate  17; 
of  Blackpoll  Warbler,  99,  plate  37;  of  Leach’s 
Storm-petrel,  133,  plate  53;  of  Pallas’s  Leaf 
Warbler,  136,  plate  60;  of  Black  Kite,  162, 
plate  74;  of  Black-necked  Grebe,  378,  plate 
153;  of  Wryneck,  496,  plate  210;  of  White - 
rurnped  Sandpiper,  571,  plate  244;  of  Great 
White  Egret,  633,  plate  286 

Zonotrichia  albicollis , see  Sparrow,  White- 
throated 

Zoothera  dauma , see  Thrush,  White’s 
sibirica,  see  Thrush,  Siberian 
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